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Minutes.) Pusiic BiLis, 3* and passed:—Consolidated 

Fund; Loan. 

PeTITIONS PRESENTED. From Guardians of the York 
Union, for the Repeal of the Poor Removal Act.—From 
the Rev. J. King, of Chester, for the Repeal of the Tithe 
Commutation Act; for Cancelling the Proceedings of the 
Tithe Commissioners; and for restoring the Church to 
her Rights by restoring the Tithes.— From Carmarthen 
and other places, for the Appointment to the Local Courts 
under the Small Debts Act, in the several Welsh Districts, 
of Judges and Officers who understand the Language of 
those Districts. 


BIRMINGHAM AND OXFORD JUNCTION 
RAILWAY. 


ORD STANLEY said, that he had been | 


| Railway, or London and Birmingham Com- 


requested by some of the shareholders of 
the Birmingham and Oxford Junction Rail- 
way to present a petition with reference to 


that which had been brought under their 


Lordships’ notice by the noble and learned | in the Birmingham and Oxford Railway, 


Lord (Lord Lyndhurst) on Friday last, when 
his noble and learned Friend gave notice he 
should this evening move for a Committee 
to inquire into the allegations of a petition 
from the Great Western Railway Com- 
pany, complaining of the conduct of the 
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London and Birmingham Company, in col- 
lusively purchasing shares in the Oxford 
and Birmingham line. He hoped that he 
might be able to state the case of the peti- 
tioners with the same clearness with which 
it had been stated to their Lordships by 
his noble and learned Friend; but he did 
not think the company had chosen well 
their representative, because, although he 
had considerable experience in the passing 
of Railway Bills through Parliament, he 
had no knowledge of their workings, and he 
had never attended any meetings of railway 
proprietors. The parties before them, who 
were, in truth, interested in the question, 
were, on the one hand, the North Western 


pany; and, on the other hand, the Great 
Western Railway Company... The peti- 
tioners in this case were the shareholders 


who held shares long before the passing of 
the Act enabling the Great Western Com- 
pany to purchase the line, and they were, 
consequently, not open to any of the charges 
which had been brought against other 
shareholders, of being collusive. There 
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were some facts upon which he did not think 
that there was any dispute. In the first 
instance, the Birmingham and Oxford line, 
which was the subject of so much discus- 
sion, was a line contemplated by the Grand 
Junction and the Birmingham and Liver- 
pool Railways. The Great Western, at 
the time of that union, was in rivalry, and 
he might say in hostility, to the London and 
Birmingham Company, who were the ori- 
ginal promoters of the line. That com- 
pany, however, ceased to be a promoter of 
the line, and withdrew from the manage- 
ment of it, and established an arrangement 
by which the London and Birmingham 
formed a union as the Great Northern and 
Western. The Birmingham and Oxford 
then obtained a Bill as an independent line, 
subject to a provision that the Great West- 
ern Railway Company should have the 
right to purchase the line; and in the 
event of no agreement being come to by 
the proprietors and directors of the two 
companies, they were to have the right to 
make use of it, without purchase, subject 
to any agreement that could be made. At 
the time of passing this Bill, the directors 
of the Birmingham and Oxford were in the 
interest of the Great Western Company, 
and they entered into arrangements to 
make over the Birmingham and Oxford, 
and a continuous line, the Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton, and Dudley, to the Great 
Western Company. The newly formed 
shareholders had not been permitted the 
privilege of voting, in consequence of the 
lateness of the period at which the certifi- 
cates were issued; while original share- 
holders, who had no longer any interest in 
the companies, exercised a right of voting. 
The result of the arrangement with the 
Great Western Company was, that the 
shares of those companies rose, and the 
directors, taking advantage of the market, 
sold out 3,000 out of their 4,000 shares at 
a premium of 10 per cent. The proprietors 
of the Birmingham and Oxford Company, 
many of whom, he did not conceal from 
their Lordships, were also connected with 
the Grand Junction Company, being dis- 
satisfied with this arrangement, and having 
received another offer, which they consi- 
dered more advantageous, they protested 
against the transfer of the line to the Great 
Western Company. What the Grand Junc- 
tion, or rather the North Western Com- 
pany proposed to do was this: they did 
not seek to set aside, and had not sought 
to set aside, the right of the Great West- 
ern to purchase the Birmingham and Ox- 
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ford line, if they could do so with the con- 
sent of the shareholders; neither did they 
seek to set aside, nor had they sought to 
set aside, the right which the Great West- 
ern also possessed, of working over the line. 
The Great Western had offered 10 per 
cent, but the North Western subsequently 
offered 15 per cent; but their offer was 
not founded upon the basis that they (the 
North Western), in the event of becoming 
the purchasers, should interfere with the 
powers which the Great Western possessed; 
but founded upon the basis that the Great 
Western should not have the power of ex- 
cluding others from working over the line. 
They proposed to make an arrangement by 
which the North Western Company should 
have the use of their line, and work over it 
in conjunction with the Great Western. On 
the 4th of December, previous to the issue 
of the new shares, and before those to 
whom they belonged had the right of 
voting, a meeting was called, at which 
only twenty-one attended, and at which a 
remonstrance was entered into by many of 
those present, who wished to have the 
meeting postponed until the new share- 
holders became bond fide shareholders, and 
had a right to vote; but the proposition 
was negatived by the directors of the com- 
pany, who adopted the original offer, and 
who had acted throughout in opposition to 
the opinion of the 40,000 or 50,000 who 
held shares in the Birmingham and Oxford 
Company. Now, in consequence of this 
arrangement, large sums had been made 
by the directors. They put their shares 
into the market, and sold them at large 
premiums. Proceedings had, he under- 
stood, been set on foot by the shareholders 
in a court of equity upon the subject. When 
the Bill should be brought before Parlia- 
ment to ratify the agreement with the 
North Western Company, the matter must 
be investigated before a Committee of the 
House of Commons; and should that Bill 
ever come up to their Lordships’ House, 
their Lordships would have an opportunity 
of minutely investigating the whole sub- 
ject; and therefore the petitioners saw no 
reason for their Lordships departing from 
the ordinary course of Parliamentary pro- 
ceeding. The directors, he was instructed, 
who had sold all but a nominal amount of 
shares at a considerable profit to them- 
selves, were the parties who had brought 
in the Bill; and before the proper tribunal 
the question would be raised, whether they 
had power to dispose of the line in the 
manner he had related. It was asserted 
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that the shares were bought up by the 
capital of the North Western Company; 
but he was instructed that that assertion 
was absolutely incorrect; but all these 
matters would be brought out at the proper 
time, and in the proper place. The peti- 
tioners, under those circumstances, prayed 
their Lordships to adopt one of two alter- 
natives, either that the preliminary inquiry 
should not be made, or that it should be 
extended to all the cireumstances connected 
with the dispute; and he thought their 
Lordships could not refuse one of them. It 
appeared to him that the question should 
not be prejudged by coming before a Com- 
mittee of their Lordships’ House. If his 
noble Friend pressed for a Committee, he 
should be unwilling to put himself in oppo- 
sition; but, as at present advised, he was 
not predisposed to concur in the Motion of 
his noble Friend. 

The Ear of ST. GERMANS said, that 
he had been requested to present a peti- 
tion to their Lordships from the directors 
of the London and North Western Railway 
Company, which was opposed to the view 
of the case taken by his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Lyndhurst). He had no per- 
sonal interest in the question, though he 
must acknowledge that his prepossessions 
were in favour of the Great Western Com- 
pany, theirs being the line on which he 
habitually travelled, and he observed that 
it was admirably managed. Nevertheless, 
as the directors of the London and North 
Western line had placed their petition in 
his hands, he felt it his duty to present it 
to their Lordships. The petitioners repre- 
sented that they did not wish to exclude 
the Great Western Company from the Ox- 
ford and Birmingham line; all they wanted 
was to have the joint use of that line with 
the Great Western Company. Looking at 
the case as it had been stated to the 
House by his noble and learned Friend, he 
confessed that he saw no reason why the 
directors of one railroad should not buy 
shares in another line. There was nothing 
illegal, nor even improper, in such a pro- 
ceeding. At all events, seeing that there 
must be an inquiry before a Committee of 
the other House upon the Bill to which his 
noble Friend (Lord Stanley) had alluded, 
it appeared to him that any investigation 
now, on the part of their Lordships, would 
be premature. Under these circumstances 
he was inclined to hope that his noble and 
learned Friend would not press his Motion. 

Lord HATHERTON denied that the 
directors of the amalgamating companies 
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were actuated by merely mercenary mo- 
tives in the disposal of these shares; and 
the proof of this was to be found in the 
fact, that while they realized only 10 per 
cent from their connexion with the Great 
Western, they were offered 15 per cent 
by the North Western. He was very 
anxious to advert to one part of his noble 
and learned Friend’s speech, of which he 
had no right to complain, and which was 
stated with his characteristic perspicuity 
and clearness. That point was one which 
the petitioners had no doubt instructed him 
to state, and it was with reference to the 
sale of shares by the directors of the Bir- 
mingham and Oxford Company. He was 
not about to enter into any long details upon 
the subject; but their Lordships were fully 
aware that the Birmingham and Oxford 
directors had been accused of endeavouring 
to make a diversion, by attacking the di- 
rectors of the other line on the score of 
their shares. Such a system was pursued, 
that the directors found it impossible to 
hold any influence by maintaining a large 
amount of shares; and many of them sold 
their shares in order to transfer their in- 
terest into the Birmingham, Wolver- 
hampton, and Dudley line. No mercenary 
views were to be attributed to the directors 
because they sold those shares, for they 
had fulfilled their agreement with the 
Great Western at 10/. per share, when the 
London and North Western Company of- 
fered them 15/. per share. He would not 
go further into the subject then, for when 
the discussion came on, on his noble and 
learned Friend’s statement, he should have 
another opportunity of addressing their 
Lordships. 

Lorp LYNDHURST admitted that his 
noble Friend (Lord Stanley) had exercised 
considerable ingenuity in his statement of 
the case arising out of the petition he had 
presented; but he was sure their Lord- 
ships, when they knew all the cireum- 
stances of the case, would be of opinion 
with him, that the facts stated in the pe- 
tition presented by his noble Friend, so 
far from impairing or overthrowing the 
statements which he (Lord Lyndhurst) 
made a few nights since in reference to this 
ease, rather strengthened and corroborated 
them. This was not a dispute in which 
he was personally concerned. He did not 
desire to interfere at all in the difference 
which existed between the two companies, 
except in so far as the interests of the pub- 
lic were involved in that difference. If 
there were any dispute as to the facts, 
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would it not be the better course to ap- 
point a Committee to investigate and report 
on which side the truth was ? He admitted 
that he had no right to expect their Lord- 
ships to accede to his Motion on any other 
ground but this, that the interests of the 
public were affected, and deeply affected, 
by the course of proceeding which the 
North Western Company had thought pro- 
per to adopt. It was this consideration 
alone which induced him to apply for a 
Committee of Inquiry. As several noble 
Lords were now in their places who were 
not present the other night, he might be 
allowed to recapitulate the material facts 
of the case as far as the public was con- 
cerned. In the course of last Session a 
Bill was passed authorizing the construc- 
tion of a line extending from the Oxford 
and Rugby direct line to Birmingham, and 
opening, through the medium of the Great 
Western, a direct line of communication 
between London and Birmingham. The 
project, of course, implied a rival line to the 
old line, the London and Birmingham. The 
latter company, clearly understanding this, 
offered the most determined opposition to 
the measure in its passing through the va- 
rious stages in both Houses; but their re- 
sistance was unavailing. The Legislature 
sanctioned the passing of the measure, 
being mainly prompted thereto by the con- 
sideration that the new line would bea 
rival line. Regard being had to the enor- 
mous quantity of business done on the old 
line, the Legislature thought it essential to 
the interests of the public that there should 
be a competing company. The measure, 
therefore, was carried in opposition to the 
wishes of the London and Birmingham 
Company. There was a clause introduced 
into the Act by which the Great Western 
Company was empowered to purchase the 
new line, and the Great Western alone. It 
could not be expected that any such power 
should be conceded to the Birmingham com- 
pany, for if it were, their Lordships had 
themselves admitted that all idea of com- 
petition would be futile. The authority, 
however, was conferred on the Great West- 
ern Company. After the Bill was passed, 
the directors of the new company, with 
the authority of the shareholders, entered 
into negotiations for a sale of the line. In 
order that the concurrence of the proprie- 
tary might be formally had, and that every- 
thing might be done conformably with the 
provisions of the Act of Parliament, a 
meeting was held on the 4th of December, 
when the terms of sale were proposed to 
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the consideration of the shareholders. The 
matter was discussed, and the shareholders 
gave their consent. At that meeting a 
gentleman attended, who was the avowed 
agent of the London and Birmingham Com- 
pany, and he offered a higher price for the 
line than that which had been offered by 
the Great Western Company. Some dis- 
cussion took place, and the proprietors de- 
cided that they could not accede to the pro- 
posal of the London and Birmingham, they 
having authorized an agreement according 
to the terms of the Act of Parliament. 
They therefore rejected the offer altoge- 
ther, and confirmed the existing agree- 
ment. Everything that was done was done 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Act of Parliament. What took place af- 
terwards? Mr. Glyn, the chairman of the 
London and Birmingham Company, wrote 
on the 17th of December, a letter to the 
chairman of the Oxford and Birmingham 
line, renewing the offer that had previously 
been made at the meeting. That offer 
was again rejected. A meeting was held 
of the Birmingham proprietors, convened 
for the purpose of approving the conduct 
of their chairman. The object, then, of 
the London and Birmingham Company was 
this—to obtain possession of this Oxford 
line, and so get rid of that competition, 
the importance and necessity of which Par- 
liament had avouched. Having failed, 
however, in this attempt, they proceeded 
in the course to which he had adverted the 
other night, and which would be proved 
before a Committee, if their Lordships 
thought proper to grant one. And if that 
Committee were granted and the facts sub- 
stantiated, their Lordships would agree 
that a more irregular and improper trans- 
action had never been entered into by men 
holding a public position. Immediately 
after the 16th of December, and when Mr. 
Glyn had received his answer from the 
chairman of the Oxford line, the purchase 
of shares by the London and Birmingham 
Company began. They then purchased 
40,000 out of 50,000 shares. His noble 
Friend would have it supposed that those 
shares had been purchased prior to this 
transaction; but on the contrary, the pur- 
chase began after the directors of the Ox- 
ford line had refused to accede to the pro- 
posal. Then, finding themselves unable 
to accomplish their object in the way they 
first proposed, they for the first time began 
to purchase shares. Forty thousand shares 
were purchased in the course of a month 
or six weeks out of the 50,000 forming the 
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capital. It was true that the company 
themselves could not venture to make the 
purchases in their own names, because that 
would have been too flagrant a transaction: 
it would have exposed their object upon the 
very surface. But instead of doing that, 
they employed agents for the purpose. 
There was Mr. Burton, who purchased 
3,000 shares, but under the guarantee of 
one of the directors. Mr. Hislop purchased, 
he believed, upwards of 1,500; and Mr. 
Ellis, a director, also purchased a very 
large number of shares. The stipulation 
attending the purchase was, that these 
shares should be apportioned out in small 
parcels of ten each, and that the persons 
to whom they were transferred should give 
their proxies to Mr. Mozley and Mr. Cobb, 
two avowed agents of the London and Bir- 
mingham Company. The purchases, there- 
fore, were certainly not made in the name 
of the London and Birmingham Company, 
but they were made by those who were 
connected with that company, and under 
a stipulation that the avowed agents of the 
company should have the proxies. Having 
obtained this large number of votes, and 
having formed this machinery for the pur- 
pose of giving effect to their intentions, the 
next step of this company was to call a 
special meeting for the purpose of increas- 
ing the number of the directors. By the 
Act of Parliament the number of directors 
was to be twelve, and there was a power 
to increase to eighteen, or to reduce to six. 
That meeting was held, and these parties 
put in six new directors, so that they had 
six with them out of eighteen. But at this 
time four of the old directors were going 
out, and if four others could be substituted, 
there would be a majority of ten directors 
in this transaction. However, there was 
some difficulty about this, owing to an un- 
certainty as to the time when these four 
directors were going out; and what did 
the solicitor do? He gave notice that a 
special meeting would be called for the 
purpose of reducing the number of direc- 
tors. They now sought to reduce the 
number of directors to six, so that they 
might put in four of their own, by which 
means they would obtain entire possession 
of this coveted line—this only competing 
line, in which the interests of this company 
were so much concerned—and so, by this 
complicated machinery, contrive to get 
hold of it for their own purposes, defeat 
the intentions of the Legislature, and con- 
travene an Act of Parliament. Was this 
a case for inquiry, or was it not? And 
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ought not some legislative measure be 
adopted for the purpose of preventing trans- 
actions of this kind, more especially as his 
noble and learned Friend near him said, 
that he had a petition from another railway 
company, setting forth a case in which 
precisely the same machinery had been 
put in action for a precisely similar pur- 
ose ? 

Lorp HATHERTON was understood to 
say that it was not the solicitor to the 
London and Birmingham Company who 
had suggested the meeting to reduce the 
number of directors, but the solicitor to 
Mr. Mozley. 

Lorpv LYNDHURST said, that Mr. 
Mozley was the agent to the company, 
through the whole transaction, if Mr. 
Field was his solicitor. The noble and 
learned Lord then proceeded to observe, 
that as to referring this matter to the 
Railway Board, that board had no power of 
examining upon oath, and it would be idle 
to enter upon an inquiry of this kind un- 
less the tribunal had that power. With 
respect to the hint of pending legal pro- 
ceedings, he had not much faith in that as 
a substitute for the Committee he proposed. 
But as regarded the suggestion that a Bill 
was before the House of Commons, during 
the proceedings upon which this matter 
would be fully investigated, the case stood 
thus: By an Act of Parliament of last 
Session, the Great Western Company were 
entitled to enter into a contract, and they 
entered into that contract, and the matter 
was settled—finished—binding. Another 
contract was entered into with the Wolver- 
hampton and Dudley line, which they had 
no authority to enter into. That contract, 
therefore, would not be binding unless 
ratified by Act of Parliament. The Bill 
before the Commons, therefore, was not 
for the purpose of ratifying a contract al- 
ready legalized by an Act of Parliament, 
but for the purpose of confirming another 
contract that had been entered into. Now, 
whether Parliament decided that the con- 
tract with the Wolverhampton and Dudley 
line should or should not be carried into 
effect, could not affect the transaction as it 
stood with respect to the Oxford and Bir- 
mingham line. And then, any meeting of 
proprietors now called, must necessarily be 
composed of those who had been created 
by the means he had been stating. It 
would be idle to expect any effective inves- 
tigation to be entered into upon this trans- 
action through the medium of the Bill be- 
fore the House of Commons. The noble 
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and learned Lord concluded by disclaiming 
all personal interest in the matter; but if 
these proceedings could be justified and 
established, then the policy of the Legis- 
lature, and the Act which they passed last 
Session to carry out that policy, would be 
entirely defeated. 

Lorp STANLEY explained. He con- 
troverted the opinion that the transaction 
could not be investigated by the Committee 
of the House of Commons on the Bill be- 
fore them. He held in his hand the terms 
of an agreement entered into, not with 
the Oxford and Birmingham Company, but 
with the amalgamated company. It was 
between the directors of the Great West- 
ern Company and the Birmingham and 
Oxford, and Birmingham, Woverhampton, 
and Dudley Company—-not two agree- 
ments, but one, and that made subsequent 
to the amalgamation; and the agreement 
was not for the purchase of one line, but, 
with the amalgamated company, for the 
purchase of the two lines. That fact ma- 
terially affected the case. Assuming his 
noble and learned Friend to be correct in 
all his statements—which he was informed 
his noble and learned Friend was not— 
and that, through their agents, the North 
Western Company had actually purchased 
these shares—and supposing that fact per- 
fectly established, he (Lord Stanley) then 
asked what their Lordships meant to do? 
Did they mean to say that a transaction 
entered into months ago, by which share- 
holders in the North Western Company 
purchased shares in another company in 
the open market, was to be set aside and 
neutralised by an Act of their Lordships ? 
Was that what they meant todo? And 
if they did not, he then asked his noble 
and learned Friend what he meant to do ? 
His noble and learned Friend, before ask- 
ing for a Committee, ought to show what 
end he proposed to himself to accomplish. 
His noble and learned Friend had said, 
that the object was to prevent a monopoly. 
He (Lord Stanley) said, that there was no 
monopoly at all sought to be established 
by the North Western Company, because 
a Bill had passed last year authorizing the 
Great Western Company to buy, and in 
any case to make use of the line by their 
carriages and for their traffic; and the 
North Western Company did not seek to 
deprive them of that advantage, nor indeed 
could they do so by any mode of proceed- 
ing. The right of travelling on the line 
from Oxford to Birmingham was secured 
to the Great Western Company by Act. 
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The right was invested in them, and the 
other company did not seek to deprive 
them of it. But what his noble and learn- 
ed Friend desired was, that the Great 
Western Company should have the power 
of purchasing a line, four-fifths of the 
shareholders in which dissented from that 
purchase, and intended to oppose it in 
Parliament. He (Lord Stanley) left the 
matter in the hands of their Lordships. 
Personally he had no interest in it whatso- 
ever. 

Lorp HATHERTON said, he felt it 
absolutely incumbent upon him to trouble 
their Lordships for a few minutes. He 
would, therefore, in the first place, state 
the reasons which had induced him to take 
the steps he had done in the establishment 
of this line. The Birmingham and Oxford 
and the Dudley lines were necessarily to 
be considered, for every practical purpose, 
as one and the same line. The promoters 
were for the most part originally the same, 
the directors were, with few exceptions, 
identical, and their objects were to serve 
the same districts; they were supported 
throughout by the same evidence, and they 
would have been ineluded in one line ex- 
cept that it was not found possible for the 
Birmingham, Dudley, and Wolverhampton 
Bill to be prepared in time for the purpose. 
These two lines, he might say emphati- 
cally, were the creation of the local exi- 
gencies of the district, and of public opin- 
ion in that part of England. The pro- 
prietors of the Dudley line and the diree- 
tors of the Grand Junction Company, as 
their Lordships had been told at the out- 
set, were before their amalgamation active 
promoters of this line. Mr. Moss, their 
chairman, was an active promoter of it, 
and a large proprietor. Mr, Lawrence 
was also a promoter of it; Mr. Gladstone, 
an important director in both companies, 
was a large shareholder; and other large 
proprietors of the Grand Junction Com- 
pany took an active interest in the pro- 
ceedings for acquiring the line, and they 
avowed a strong sense of the importance 
of establishing a competing line from 
London and Birmingham to Oxford. The 
Bills, so supported, were sustained by a 
Select Committee of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment upon the evidence of all the most 
enlightened merchants, manufacturers, and 
proprietors of the central district of Eng- 
land, with the exception—and he admitted 
it to be an important one—of those whom 
the London and North Western had se- 
cured to their side by the various interests 
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they might have in particular parts of the 
line, as laid out. Now, he would state to 
the House what that evidence was. It was 
simply this: That the district in question 
was the central district in England; that 
the period had arrived when the general 
arrangements respecting conveyance ought 
to convince the inhabitants of that district 
that the manufacturing interest in England 
were about to take a new position; that 
the manufacture of iron was the great sta- 
ple manufacture of that district; that the 
manufacturers saw, with great uneasiness, 
that the Scotch manufacturers were in- 
creasing their establishments on the Clyde, 
where they could ship their produce at an 
almost nominal cost; that the manufactur- 
ers in Wales were able to ship their pro- 
duce in the estuaries of the Severn, also 
at a merely nominal cost; and that it was 
clear, therefore, unless they were able to 
obtain conveyance at equally cheap rates, 
they would be thrown into the back ground, 
and the district would permanently suffer. 
It was upon this evidence that the Select 
Committees of both Houses sanctioned the 
principle of competition. Parliament, as 
stated by his noble and learned Friend, 
was so struck by the importance of it, that 
they devised an unusual mode of securing 
it. It was stated openly in the other 
House that the London and North West- 
ern Company would attempt, by an exten- 
sive purchase of shares, to abrogate the 
power given to the Birmingham and Ox- 
ford Company to sell to the Great West- 
ern, and to them only, to which power 
Parliament had added a proviso that in 
case they did not do so, or grant a lease, 
the Great Western Company should be em- 
powered to run trains on their line. The 
Bill having passed, the London and Bir- 
mingham Company were obliged to have 
recourse to other projects. They first pro- 
posed an equal participation by an equal 
lease. But how fatal, as far as the public 
interests were concerned, would the effect 
have been? It would have destroyed at 
once the principle of competition ; for if 
the Great Western had the power of run- 
ning on the same rails to London, what 
would the North Western do? They 
would have the power to clear the main 
line as far as they could of all the heavy 
trains, and send them on to the Birming- 
ham and Oxford line, and, by these means, 
and putting on slow trains, of obstructing, 
as far as they could, all competition on the 
part of the Great Western. This propo- 
sition, therefore, was refused; and then 
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came the offer of Mr. Mozley, who, he 


‘would not say, was employed for the pur- 
| pose, but who came to Birmingham, and 
| after a long speech, in which he urged the 
|impolicy of selling to the Great Western 
/on such terms, drew from his pocket and 


read at length a letter from Mr. Glyn, in 
which he stated the terms the London and 
North Western were willing to give for the 
London and Oxford line, if they would 
abandon the agreement with the Great 
Western. It must, of course, be presumed 
that= Mr. Mozley was authorized to com- 
municate that proposition to the meeting; 
but when it was scouted by them, Mr. 
Glyn, he was sorry to say, so far forgot 
himself as to repeat the proposal to a 
body of gentlemen who had signed the 
agreement with the Great Western Com- 
pany —certainly a most extraordinary 
thing to be done by a gentleman of his 
position in society. He would not follow 
up all that had since passed, his noble and 
learned Friend having stated it most cor- 
rectly. It was clear the parties were de- 
termined in every way to obstruct the pro- 
ceedings, and that unless their Lordships 
should interfere, the London and Birming- 
ham Company would grow more and more 
important, until they were able to dictate 
to Parliament, and thus finally realize their 
project. He did not think it necessary to 
trouble their Lordships at greater length; 
but there was one more very important 
point that ought to be adverted to. One 
condition which Parliament had attached 
to the Great Western Company, if they 
made the purchase, was, that the tolls of 
the Great Western Company should be re- 
duced from Birmingham to Oxford and 
London, and on the whole length of coun- 
try to the western coast to the level of the 
Birmingham and North Western. This, 
as he understood, would be a reduction 
of no less than 25 per cent, and was, 
therefore, a matter of great public impor- 
tance, not merely to the trading interests, 
but to the interests of the public from the 
centre of England to the Land’s End. He 
was sure, when their Lordships under- 
stood this, they would feel that this was a 
subject which fully justified the importance 
the public attached to it. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that when 
this case was first brought under the con- 
sideration of their Lordships, he felt rather 
disposed to resist the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, because he did not clearly see his 
way to a remedy, although he saw very 
clearly the abuse; but upon further con- 
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sideration, being perfectly convinced that 
there had been very great jobbing, contriv- 
ance, and intrigue, not to say fraud, in this 
railway transaction, he did not feel prepared, 
merely because he did not clearly see his 
way to a remedy as the result of the in- 
quiry, to advise their Lordships to withhold 
or stifle the inquiry. On the contrary, he 
thought they ought to adopt this course, both 
because it was possible they might discover 
a remedy fit to be applied, and because it 
would have a certain tendency to check 
such proceedings in other cases. He knew 
it was said that the parties were anxious 
for an inquiry, that they did not dislike an 
inquiry, and were prepared to meet it. 
The fact was, that in all his Parliamentary 
experience—and it was not short—he had 
never known a single instance in which an 
abuse had been denounced, and an inquiry 
requested, that the parties—the defend- 
ants, as he might call them—did not say, 
** We are far from deprecating inquiry; 
we are willing to have the matter inquired 
into; we court inquiry ; we pray for in- 
quiry; but do not on any account take this 
mode of inquiry. Do not inquire in this 
particular way, or at this particular time.” 
Or, in the language of the petitioners in 


the present case, they prayed that the in- 
quiry might be postponed. This was the 
language of the parties in the present 


case. They did not wish to avoid inquiry, 
they wished only to avoid this inquiry. 
Then it was said that there was a Bill in 
another place which would come down, he 
should rather say come up, to their Lord- 
ships, but which might also not come up; 
and it was said, that, therefore, the case 
would be inquired into elsewhere. He 
doubted that; he had great confidence in 
that other place : he entertained the great- 
est respect possible towards it and all its 
proceedings ; but when he recollected of 
whom it was composed—when he recol- 
lected who were the inhabitants of that 
other place—when he recollected the num- 
berless shareholders to be found in that 
other place—when he knew the sort of 
little, mutual, reciprocal conveniences 
which passed, the compliments and cour- 
tesies which passed, between the share- 
holders of one railway, who could not sit 
upon the affairs of that railway, but who 
could sit upon the affairs of some other in 
which they had no concern—when he knew 
the mutual, reciprocal, and grateful cour- 
tesies which passed between them and the 
shareholders of that other railway, who 
could not sit upon the affairs of their own, 
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but who, in their turn, could sit upon the 
affairs of their neighbours’ line—when he 
knew the course of proceeding which went 
on, he would not say in that other place, 
but in some other place, he was forced to 
arrive at the conclusion that it would be 
safer and better—he would not say more— 
that they should keep the inquiry in this 
place (the House of Lords). If their Lord- 
ships should in their wisdom please to say 
that they would do nothing to stop the in- 
quiry, or rather, that they would do all 
that in them lay to enable it to go on, he 
trusted that they would carry it on in the 
way in which they had resolved many 
years ago to carry on such inquiries, and 
that they would not leave the Committee 
to be named by the House generally; for 
he was not sure that it would be right for 
their Lordships to assume a monopoly of 
public virtue, and assert that ‘‘ they were 
not as other men were,” but that they 
would apply the self-denying ordinance 
which he had moved, and which their 
Lordships had accepted some years ago, 
and allow a Committee of Five to be named 
by the Selecting Committee of that House. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
he wished to say a few words merely in 
the character of an individual Peer, and to 
ask his noble and learned Friend, whether 
he would object to refer the matter to a 
Committee to be named by the Committee 
of Selection, in the same manner as Com- 
mittees were nominated to sit upou parti- 
cular Railway Bills? It was most material 
that, if this Committee were appointed, it 
should, from the mode of being nominated, 
preserve the character of a perfectly im- 
partial tribunal; and he knew of no means 
by which that object could be so well at- 
tained as by adopting that mode of nomi- 
nation which had been hitherto found so 
effectual. He trusted, therefore, that his 
noble and learned Friend would have no 
objection to this course. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM quite agreed 
that an inquiry should take place; but he 
had very grave doubts whether the Com- 
mittee ought to be of the same description 
as upon an individual Bill. He thought it 
should be a Committee embracing a much 
larger number of persons, in which a 
greater number of views might be taken 
than you could expect to find in one con- 
sisting of five. He apprehended that this 
would secure a very important result as 
regarded the public at large, bringing 
clearly under the view of Parliament trans- 
actions of this description, and would have 
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a tendency to impress on Parliament that 
it would ultimately be absolutely necessary 
for the security of the public that those 
railways should be all of them taken, or to 
a much greater degree than they now were, 
into the hands, or, at least, into the con- 
trol, of the Executive power. They had 
now become the chief modes of communi- 
cation all over the empire: was it fit, then, 
that the public of this great empire should 
be left in the hands of three or four com- 
panies as regarded this most important 
matter? There was no instance in the 
history of the world in which the commu- 
nications of a country had been committed 
to the hands of a few parties. His noble 
Friend had indeed suggested that an in- 
quiry must take place before a Committee 
of the other House; that was to say, be- 
fore a tribunal which had not the power of 
administering an oath, in a case in which, 
if in any, the sanction of an oath would 
be necessary. 

Lorp CAMPBELL merely rose to sug- 
gest, that if the noble and learned Lord 
had other eases, he ought to bring them 
forward, and have them referred to this 
committee, so that the inquiry might be 
general. 

Lorp BROUGHAM quite agreed that 
this course would be desirable. 

Lorp STANLEY said, if their Lord- 
ships pleased to appoint a Committee on 
this subject—and he should rejoice exceed- 
ingly in not being a member of it—he 
should not give their Lordships the trouble 
of dividing. 

Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned. 


~~ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 16, 1847. 


Minutes.) New Wait. For Bedford County, v. William 
Astell, Esq. deceased. 

New MemBer Sworn. For Canterbury, Lord Albert 
Denison Conyngham. 

Pusiic BrLts.—2° Marine Mutiny. 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Mr. Labouchere, from Lime- 
tick, for the Abolition of certain Oaths.—By Mr. Williams, 
from London and Westminster, for Inquiry respecting 
the Rajah of Sattara.—By Mr. Ainsworth, from Bolton- 
le-Moors, against the Use of Grain in Breweries and Dis- 
tilleries—By Mr. Forster, from Kircaldy (Scotland) and 
Carnarvon, for the Reduction of Lighthouse Dues.—By 
Sir J. Hobhouse and other Hon. Members, from several 
places, respecting Remuneration to Tax Assessors and 
Collectors.—-By Mr. S. Crawford, from Aghada (Cork), 
for the Establishment of an Agricultural Tenant-right 
(Ireland).—By Mr. Borthwick, from Bradford, for Repeal 
of the Anatomy Act.—By Mr. W. Patten, from Chorley, 
for Inquiry respecting Cotton (India).—By Viscount 
Acheson, from Mullaghbrack, for Supplying Coffins for 
the Deceased Poor (Ireland).— By Mr. E. Howard, from 
Stratten St. Margaret’s and Swindon (Wilts), against the 
Government Scheme of Education.—By Mr. Ainsworth, 
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from Chorley, in Favour of the Ten Hours Factories 
Bill.—By Lord G, Bentinck, from Tipperary, for Regu- 
lating the Sale of Fire Arms (Ireland).—By Lord Robert 
G , from Limeh , for an Efficient Poor Law 
(Ireland).—By Sir C. Coote, from the Grand Jury of the 
Queen’s County, against the Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill._— 
From Owners and Occupiers of Land in the Counties of 
Antrim, Armagh, and Down, for Alteration of the Poor 
Relief (Ireland) Bill.—By Sir W. Codrington, from Guar- 
dians of the Poor of the Northleach Union, for Repeal 
or Alteration of the Poor Removal Act.—By Major 
Beresford, from Harwich, and Mr. C, Cavendish, from 
Youghal (Cork), in Favour of the Ports, Harbours, &c. 
Bill—By Lord R. Grosvenor and Mr. Spooner, from 
numerous places, for the Suppression of Promiscuous 
Intercourse.—By Mr. Lawson, from the East and West 
Yorkshire Junction Railway Company, against the Rail- 
ways Bill_—By Mr. Vesey, from Guardians of the Poor 
of the Abbeyleix Union, in Favour of the Railways 
(Ireland) Bill—By Mr. J. Young, from Tullygarvey 
(Cavan), suggesting Measures respecting Relief to Ireland. 





THE WELLINGTON STATUE—THE 
NELSON MONUMENT. 


Mr. W. R. COLLETT, seeing the noble 
Lord the First Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests in his place, wished to ask 
him a question respecting the Wellington 
Statue. The noble Lord had stated on 


the preceding day, in answer to a questiog 
put to him by the hon. Member for Chel- 
tenham (Mr. C. Berkeley), that the statue 
was to be removed from the present site at 
Hyde-park-corner; but he did not say to 


what place it was to be removed, or at 
whose expense. He trusted that in the 
present period of distress, the public would 
not be put to any further expense respect- 
ing it. The question he had now to ask 
of the noble Lord was—on what site did 
the noble Lord intend that this statue 
should be erected, and at whose expense ? 
He would take the opportunity of also ask- 
ing the noble Lord, when it was expected 
the Nelson Monument would be com- 
pleted ? 

Viscount MORPETH, in reply to the 
first question of the hon. Member, said it 
was intended that the Wellington Statue 
should be erected in Waterloo-place, and 
he considered the sub-committee were to 
pay the expense. With respect to the 
Nelson Monument, instructions had been 
given as to further works connected with 
it. 

Lorp J. MANNERS begged to put a 
question to the noble Lord the First Com- 
missioner of Woods and Forests. When 
he said it was the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to erect the statue on 
a pedestal in Waterloo-place, did he mean 
to say it was the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to erect the statue on that 
site if the subscribers for the statue were 
averse from that proposition ? 
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Viscount MORPETH observed, that 
the subscribers to the statue abstained 
from giving to the Government any sug- 
gestion on the subject. They said their 
part was performed when they placed it on 
the arch, and then they left it to the dis- 
cretion of the Government to dispose of it. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: Does the 
noble Lord mean the House to understand 
that the sub-committee have authorized 
the Government to erect the statue in any 
place the Government choose to select ? 

Viscount MORPETH: They did not 
make any suggestion whatever; they left 
it to be dealt with at the pleasure of the 
Government. 


THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 

Sir DE LACY EVANS wished to put 
a question to the noble Lord the First 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests. A 
great number of persons were anxious 
(when it was convenient, and would not 
interfere with the works) to see the interior 
of the New House of Lords; and he wished 
to know if the noble Lord could name some 
time when the public could view it without 
inconvenience to the persons engaged in 
the building? There was another subject 
on which he also wished to put a question 
to the noble Lord. It had reference to 
the case of persons living in houses that 
were to be removed for the new street to 
be constructed in Westminster, and who 
had no leases of their houses. It ap- 
peared that the law gave no compensation 
to those persons, and they would suffer 
great loss by being removed from their 
dwellings. He hoped the noble Lord, if 
he had any power over the Commissioners, 
would take some means of inducing them 
to consider the very hard case of those in- 
dividuals. 

Viscount MORPETH, with reference 
to the question put to him by his hon. and 
gallant Friend, begged leave to state that 
the subject had already engaged his atten- 
tion. He thought that at some time the 
public should have an opportunity of see- 
ing a building, towards the expenses of 
which they were called upon to contribute 
so largely. He was also desirous they 
should see a building of so much splendour. 
He had accordingly had a communication 
with the architect on the subject; and he 
found that with the view of redeeming his 
pledge to have the New House of Lords in 
a fit state to be opened for public business 
at the end of the Easter recess, it would 
not be possible to admit the public before 
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that period. So far from that, he would 
take that opportunity of giving notice, that 
after Saturday next no person whatever 
could be admitted, for some time, within 
the precincts of the Palace of Westminster, 
and that prohibition would extend to the 
Members of both Houses of Parliament. 
But when the proper time arrived, he 
should be rejoiced to take steps with the 
concurrence of the authorities of the House 
to admit the public to see what had been 
done. 


Seduction. 


GENERAL RECORD OFFICE. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES begged to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
the question of which he had given notice; 
namely, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had fixed the time at which to com- 
mence the erection of a general record 
office for England and Wales, and whether 
they had decided on the site of such a 
building ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY stated, in answer 
to the question of the hon. Member, that 
the subject to which he had called his at- 
tention was still under the consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government, who were fully 
sensible of the importance and necessity of 
making some better provision for the cus- 
tody of those valuable documents. The 
subject had been under the consideration 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
himself, with the view of selecting the best 
site that could be obtained; but nothing de- 
cisive had as yet been done. 


CORN IN PORTUGAL. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS wished to 
know whether the Government had _ re- 
ceived any information of the Government 
of Portugal having prohibited the exporta- 
tion of corn ? 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that de- 
spatches had been received which gave 
some information on the subject. He 
feared that the Government of Portugal 
had come to the decision that the exporta- 
tios of corn should be prohibited during a 
certain period, and it had also determined 
to admit the importation of a certain quan- 
tity of particular kinds of grain. 


TRADING IN SEDUCTION. 

Mr. SPOONER, after presenting a 
great number of petitions praying for the 
suppression of trading in seduction and 
prostitution, proceeded to move for leave 
to bring ina Bill for that object, and for 
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the better protection of females. It was, 
perhaps, unnecessary for him to make any 
statement to the House until the first 
reading of the Bill; and he should have 
merely moved for leave to bring it in, but 
that he had received an intimation from 
some Members of the House that they 
would not suffer the Bill to be brought in 
unless he made a statement. In the pre- 
sent state of the business of the House, if 
it should be its pleasure that he should 
postpone his Motion, he should be prepared 
to do so; but he hoped the House would 
allow him afew moments to show what the 
Bill was, and to lay a sufficient ground for 
the House not to refuse to permit the in- 
troduction of the Bill. Some years ago a 
similar Bill had been introduced into the 
House of Lords, and passed all its stages 
there except the third reading, when it 
was withdrawn at the suggestion of the 
Minister of the day, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, who acknowledged that it was a sub- 
ject which deserved the deepest considera- 
tion of the Government, which, he said, it 
should have; and he requested the right 
rey. Prelate who had charge of the Bill to 
withdraw it, for the purpose of undergoing 
such consideration. The Bill had emanated 
from an association which comprised all 
the bishops, many magistrates, the gentry, 
and others, who were of opinion that there 
existed a great wrong, for which there was 
no legal remedy. Upon that ground it was 
that he brought the subject before the 
TIouse, and asked it to consider it, in com- 
pliance with the prayer of more than 2,000 
petitioners. If it was the wish of the 
House and of the Government, he would 
not press the subject now, but he hoped he 
might be allowed to introduce the Bill, and 
that it might be read a first time. 

Sir G. GREY said, he had informed 
the hon. Member that, so far as he was 
concerned, he should offer no opposition to 
the introduction of the Bill without any 
discussion. But as an adjourned debate 
upon an important subject stood for to- 
night, he had recommended the hon. Mem- 
ber not to press his Motion if it was likely 
to lead to discussion. 

Mr. SPOONER: Am I to understand 
there is no objection to the introduction of 
the Bill ? 

Mr. C. BERKELEY had no hesitation 
in saying that he, for one, should object to 
the introduction of the Bill, which, how- 
ever, he had no doubt that the hon. Member 
was pressing with the best feelings. 

Motion postponed. 
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THE FACTORY BILL. 

On the Order of the Day for resuming 
the debate on Cracow being read, 

Mr. DENNISTOUN said, the House 
was aware that the Factory Bill stood 
for Committee to-morrow, and he might 
say that the manufacturing interest had 
been so completely taken aback by the 
enormous majority in favour of the Bill, 
that they were completely overwhelmed, 
so that they had taken no step in the mat- 
ter. But it did happen that yesterday 
morning he had received a communication 
from Glasgow, stating the importance of 
the measure to the manufacturing interest, 
and containing a proposition which appear- 
ed to him likely to meet the views of 
the supporters of the Bill, whilst at the 
same time it would not interfere with 
those of its opposers. He should not 
enter into any details of the proposition 
at present. He had stated it to the 
noble Lord, who was, therefore, aware of 
the nature of it; and all he (Mr. Dennis- 
toun) wanted was, that as the proposition 
emanated from Glasgow, and as there was 
not time to allow of the question being 
considered fully by the manufacturing body 
in Lancashire and other parts of England, 
and as the proposition would be ineffectual 
unless it met with their cordial assent, he 
wished to ask the noble Lord, in the ab- 
sence of the hon. Member for Oldham, not 
to abandon the Bill, but only to postpone 
it. He regretted that the hon. Member 
for Oldham was not in his place. He had 
informed the hon. Gentleman that such a 
communication had been received by him 
(Mr. Dennistoun), and that he should take 
the earliest opportunity to mention it in 
the House. In the absence of the hon. 
Member for Oidham (Mr. Fielden), he 
hoped it would be in the power of the 
hon. Member for Cockermouth (Mr. Ag- 
lionby), whose name was on the Bill, 
to say something satisfactory on the sub- 
ject, or, if he should be unable to do so, 
probably the hon. Member for Ashton (Mr. 
Hindley), who was a great supporter of 
the Bill, would request the noble Lord at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government to 
state whether, in the noble Lord’s opinion, 
a proposal of the nature such as he (Mr. 
Dennistoun) had received from the master 
manufacturers of Glasgow would not justify 
both him and the House to urge upon the 
hon. Member for Oldham to postpone the 
further progress of the Bill. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: In reply to the 
hon. Gentleman, I have to state that he 
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came to me, accompanied by one of his 
constituents, with a proposal of a plan 
which the hon. Gentleman conceived would 
meet the views of those who were the sup- 
porters of a Ten Hours Bill, and which 
would, at the same time, be palatable to 
the master manufacturers; or which would, 
at least in their eyes, be far less objection- 
able than the present Bill. I should say 
that the proposal seemed to me to be one 
that was feasible; but my opinion upon 
that subject certainly cannot be entitled to 
much weight without my previously con- 
sulting the manufacturers, who are aware 
of the nature and practical working of ma- 
chinery, and of the proposed alteration of 
the system which is at present carried on. 
I cannot, therefore, ask the hon. Member 
for Oldham to postpone the Bill, because I 
could not assure him that the provisions of 
his Bill would be met by the proposal 
which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dennis- 
toun) has been authorized to make. But 
if he thinks fit to postpone the measure, I 
confess I should be glad of any prospect of 
the Bill being passed in such a shape as 
would meet the views of both parties. I 
cannot say anything further, but must leave 
it to the discretion of the hon. Member for 
Oldham, and the supporters of a Ten Hours 
Bill, to decide whether the matter shall be 
postponed or not. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, although he had 
no authority from the hon. Member for 
Oldham to consent to the postponement of 
the Bill, he could venture to say that not 
only that hon. Gentleman, but all who sup- 
ported his views, would consider it most 
desirable that some amicable means should 
be devised for bringing this question to an 
arrangement. What the noble Lord had 
just said was the real and true answer to 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. Den- 
nistoun). To-merrow, at the meeting of 
the House, the hon. Member for Oldham 
(Mr. Fielden) would be present, and that 
hon. Member would then state what course 
he would take. He entertained no doubt 
that the hon. Gentleman would comply 
with what it was reasonable to require of 
him. It was much to be regretted that 
this proposal had not been made sooner; 
and that the master manufacturers did not 
sooner come to some arrangement. In all 
the communications which he (Mr. Ag- 
lionby) had had with the operatives, he 
had never found them hesitate to give the 
readiest attention and the most willing 
answers to all reasonable suggestions that 
were made to them. All that could be 
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said at present was, that the hon. Member 
for Oldham would be in his place to-mor- 
row, when the hon. Member for Glasgow 
could again mention the subject; and he 
would venture to say, that any suggestion 
which the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government might feel it his duty to make, 
would be received with all proper respect 
and attention. 

Mr. HUME considered this to be a 
matter of very great importance, especially 
when the First Minister of the Crown, in 
his place in Parliament, had declared that 
the plan which had been submitted to him 
was feasible. [‘‘ No, no!”’] Yes; the no- 
ble Lord said it was feasible, and likely to 
reconcile all parties. [‘‘ No, no!’’] Cer- 
tainly, the noble Lord said, that, so far as 
he could judge, it seemed to him that 
the plan was feasible; if so, then it cer- 
tainly was of immense importance that 
the noble Lord and the supporters of 
the Bill should use their influence to ob- 
tain time for the consideration of the pro- 
posal which the hon. Member for Glasgow 
had been authorized to make. 

Mr. HINDLEY was not at all disposed 
to accede to the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Glasgow, to postpone the 
Committee on the Factory Bill from to- 
morrow to a future day. The hon. Gen- 
tleman well knew the difficulties which a 
private Member had to contend with when 
he undertook to introduce and conduct a 
Bill through its various stages in that 
House. He was obliged to put it off from 
Wednesday to Wednesday before he could 
hope to obtain attention to it. [His hon. 
Friend had, after much labour and perse- 
verance, advanced his Bill to that stage 
when it was ripe for consideration in Com- 
mittee; and now came the hon. Member 
for Glasgow with some private communica- 
tion from his constituents—but what that 
communication was the House had still to 
learn—by whom it was made, whether by 
one, or by half-a-dozen or more, of the 
masters, the hon. Gentleman did not tell; 
but down he came, and when the measure 
had undergone a full discussion, and had 
passed the second reading by a large ma- 
jority, he called upon the friends of that 
measure to delay its further progress until 
some proposition, the nature of which no 
one at present knew but himself and the 
noble Lord, should have been considered. 
He hoped the House would go on with the 
Bill. The operatives had more interest in 
its success than the masters had against 
it. In its progress through Committee, 
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he should endeavour to do justice both to 
masters and operatives; and if in the 
meanwhile, this proposal should appear to 
the noble Lord at the head of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government one which ought to be 
acceded to, he (Mr. Hindley) was sure 
there would be no improper impediments 
thrown in the way by the operatives, who 
had, throughout the whole of the agitation 
of this question, shown themselves to be a 
most reasonable body of men. 

Mr. BORTHWICK protested against 
the irregularity of the present proceeding. 
The hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. Den- 
nistoun) ought to have made his proposal 
for a postponement to the hon. Member 
for Oldham in private. 

Dr. BOWRING said, it appeared to 
him that his hon. Friend (Mr. Dennistoun) 
had done every thing that could be expect- 
ed from him. Yesterday morning his hon. 
Friend received some important intelligence 
from his constituents; he immediately com- 
municated it to the noble Lord at the head 
of Her Majesty’s Government, who con- 
sidered it of great importance and entitled 
to attention. His hon. Friend then inform- 
ed the hon. Member for Oldham, that he 
had received this communication, and in- 
tended to mention it to the House to-day. 
What could his hon. Friend have done 
more? He felt the whole matter to be 
one of great embarrassment, and it was by 
all reasonable means desirable to get rid of 
the great difficulties that beset it, and 
which were inereasing every day. 

Mr. FERRAND begged to inform the 
hon. Member for Bolton (Dr. Bowring), that 
the only way of getting rid of those great 
difficulties was by passing the Bill as it 
now stood, or a more determined agitation 
would take place throughout the country 
in favour of the Bill than had ever yet oc- 
curred. The reason for an increased agi- 
tation was this—the factory operatives 
found that the Anti-Corn-Law League, by 
agitation out of doors, were able to carry 
the repeal of the corn laws; and he knew 
not why the factory operatives should not 
be able to carry their Bill by agitation as 
well as the Anti-Corn-Law League. He, 
therefore, assured his hon. Friend, that 
they were determined to carry the Ten 
Hours Bill; and, if the House should now 
throw it out, they would commence an 
agitation out of doors that would be irre- 
sistible. 


Tax on Emigrants. 


TAX ON EMIGRANTS, 
Lorp G. BENTINCK rose, in pursu- 
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ance of the notice he had given to his 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, to ask him a question re- 
lating to a report which had arrived in this 
country, that it was in contemplation, 
either by the federal Government of the 
United States, or by the Government of 
the State of New York, to impose an im- 
port duty of 5/. a head upon all emigrants 
from Europe to the United States. It 
must appear to his noble Friend and the 
House, that at this moment it was matter 
of importance to Irish emigrants to know 
whether there Was any foundation for that 
report or not; therefore, he begged to ask 
his noble Friend whether he was aware of 
any intention on the part, either of the 
United States Government, or of the Go- 
vernment of the State of New York, to 
impose any such tax ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON begged to 
state, in answer to the question of his 
noble Friend, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had received no information of any 
such duty as that which his noble Friend 
had mentioned having been imposed upon 
emigrants from Europe to the United 
States. He thought some discussion had 
taken place in Congress upon the subject; 
but nothing, that he was aware of, to the 
effect stated by his noble Friend. 


Cracow. 


CRACOW. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: The other ques- 
tion which he wished to ask his noble 
Friend, and of which he had given his 
noble Friend notice, was of a very different 
description from the former question, and 
related to the subject which was about to 
come on for discussion that night. It 
would be recollected, that in his (Lord G. 
Bentinck’s) address to the House in an 
early part of the debate on the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Montrose, he stated 
that he believed there were some other 
despatches, or other communications, or 
other memoranda from the British Govern- 
ment to the Emperor of Austria, the Em- 
peror of Russia, and the King of Prussia, 
with respect to Cracow, subsequent to the 
letter of the Emperor Alexander of the 
21st of November, 1814, and previous to 
the conclusion of the Treaty of the 3rd of 
May, 1815. On that occasion his noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs for a moment interrupted him— 
what his noble Friend intimated he could 
not tell; but the question which he wished 
to ask his noble Friend was this—whether 
there were any other despatches, or com- 
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munications, or memoranda, or minutes of |The first question for them to consider 
conversation, respecting Cracow, than those | would be, whether they had any legal right 
which had already been laid before Parlia-| to free themselves from the obligation of 
ment. that treaty to continue the payment to 

Viscount PALMERSTON: With re-| Russia—whether it would be consistent 
gard to the interruption of which his noble | with the faith of treaties, the law of na- 
Friend had spoken, it was one addressed | tions, or with their own character, to dis- 
rather to his eye than to his ear; for the | continue that payment. The second ques- 
interruption he offered to his noble Friend | tion was, whether, the other being assumed, 
was simply conveyed by a smile, when, in}it would be wise, whether it would be 
the course of his address to the House, his | politic, whether it would be consistent with 
noble Friend stated, that the correspond- | their national dignity, in the present con- 
ence between Lord Castlereagh and the | dition of Europe, to pursue such a course? 
Government of the Emperor of Russia had | When he entered upon this question, he 
no connexion with the arrangements con- | must say that he felt considerable dissatis- 
nected with Cracow or with the Treaty | faction at the mode in which the hon. 
signed the 3rd of May. He certainly did | Member for Montrose had introduced his 
smile on that occasion; and if his noble} Motion; not that he had stated what was 
Friend was anxious to know what that} not literally true, but any person who was 
smile meant, he (Lord Palmerston) would | not acquainted with the whole question 
tellhim. If his noble Friend wished to | would be led into a very erroneous conclu- 
consult the State Papers, which were pub-| sion. According to the terms of the third 
lie and open to the inspection of every | resolution proposed by the hon. Member 
Member of the House, he would find that | for Montrose, it would appear that he con- 
the British Government, through its repre-| sidered the Convention of 1831 to be a 
sentative at the Congress of Vienna, was a| settlement of equivalents of services, on 
party to all the protocols and all the com-| the one hand, and a payment of money on 
munications that took place during the| the other. But that was a very erroneous 
Congress, commencing in the year 1814| construction of the document. The Con- 
and ending in the year 1815, not only in| vention of 1831 was a mere explanatory 
reference to the arrangements with regard | and supplementary convention, and was 
to Cracow, but with respect to all the | intended to supply a Parliamentary irregu- 
other points included in the general Treaty | larity, and to remove a technical difficulty 
of Vienna. which had arisen in cariying out the 

Order of the Day read for resuming the | original Treaty of May 1815, in con- 
Adjourned Debate. sequence of the separation of Holland 

Sir JOHN WALSH said, that he|from Belgium. The right hon. Baronet 
thought the noble Lord opposite had little | (Sir R. Peel), on a former evening, had 
occasion from the course of the present} taken occasion to call attention to the 
debate, to congratulate himself upon the | struggles which England had gone through 
merits of his recommendation, that the{in the last war, and to the constancy and 
House should confine its attention to our | enduring heroism which she had displayed 
domestic affairs, and leave our foreign po-|in the contest with Napoleon. He had 
liey to the Exceutive. Such a doctrine, no | rejoiced to hear from the lips of the right 
doubt, had its conveniences and advan-|hon. Baronet sentiments like these, to 
tages, which were likely to find especial | which the whole House and the country 
favour in the eyes of Prime Ministers and | must respond; but he thought that the 
Secretaries of State for Foreign Affairs. | country ought to be reminded also that 
Still hon. Members had not been able to| England, if the first and foremost, was not 
refrain from the tempting opportunity which | the only agent in the deliverance of Europe, 
the hon. Member for Montrose’s Motion | and that if Europe owed a great debt to 
gave them, to launch into the widest field England—a debt which no time could ever 
of foreign policy; and if Europe were to | cancel—yet to other parties to the Treaty 
be set on fire by it, he would have been | of Vienna, and particularly to Russia, some 
the phaeton to cause the conflagration. | credit was also due. The right hon. Baro- 
Ile (Sir J. Walsh) would not promise alto- | net, likewise, had noticed a very strong 
gether to debar himself from following in | argument, as it appeared to him, against 
this more general discussion; but he}|the Motion of the hon. Member for Mon- 
would first address himself to the question | trose (Mr. Hume); and the right hon. 
more immediately raised by the Motion. | Baronet took occasion to protest in forcible 
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and energetic terms against a doctrine 
contained in a despatch of M. Guizot, that 
the infraction of the stipulations of one 
article of a treaty by one of the Powers 
who were parties to it, released the other 
parties from the obligations of the treaty; 
but he could not help hoping that the right 
hon. Baronet attached a larger interpreta- 
tion to the words used by M. Guizot than 
M. Guizot himself intended. The words 
referred to were, ‘‘ No one Power can free 
itself from these treaties without freeing 
the others also.’’ But the following words 
in the despatch showed that M. Guizot 
only meant this expression in an hypothe- 
tical sense, and did not intend to convey 
that France had or would act upon the 
principle contained in them. If, however, 
the House adopted the proposition of the 
hon. Member for Montrose, they would 
adopt the very practice which France 
seemed to put forward in an hypothetical 
manner only. The next point to which he 
was desirous of calling attention, was one 
on which he knew he must be prepared to 
encounter certain unfavourable dispositions, 
both in the House and out of it. He was 
aware that the absolute principles which 


these Governments were supposed to em- 
body and represent, were so foreign from 
the feelings of the English people, that it 
was not without some difficulty that from 
the English people and the House there 
could be gained that just consideration 


which these questions required. Now, 
however, the hon. Member for Montrose 
had made the question assume a judicial 
character, by rendering it necessary for 
them to judge and determine, whether, 
under the present state of circumstances, 
they were released from certain obligations 
by which they should under other cireum- 
stances be bound. As then they were 
judging in their own cause, they were 
bound to give every allowable force to the 
allegations of the opposing party; and if 
they were determined to judge, let them 
not come to a decision without having 
heard both sides. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Tamworth had ex- 
pressed a great anxiety that the greater 
Powers should give a full measure of pro- 
tection to the weaker States. The weaker 
States of Europe must depend upon the 
greater for protection; and it was one of the 
great objects of the vast body of international 
laws to enforce that system of protection. 
He fully concurred with those sentiments, 
as expressed by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth; but he thought 
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that on the part of those weaker States 
there was a reciprocity of policy due. 
Whilst entitled to protection from the 
stronger, they were bound to preserve a 
rigid neutrality and a pacifie policy. They 
should not expect to derive any impunity 
from their weakness. Let them suppose, 
as an instance, that the free and flourishing 
city of Frankfort were seized upon by the 
French Government; that an army was 
marched into it to take possession, and it 
was declared annexed to the Crown of 
France. What indignation would be ex- 
cited—with what execration would not the 
act be hailed throughout Europe! But let 
them, on the other hand, suppose that 
Frankfort were to become the rallying 
point of the Carlist party, and the focus of 
a formidable insurrection against the es- 
tablished Government in France, which 
could only be suppressed by that Govern- 
ment at the sacrifice of an enormous ex- 
penditure of men and money; it surely 
would then be possible for France to adopt 
measures and utter sentiments of a nature 
very different from those of an acknowledg- 
ment of impunity on the part of the weak 
but independent State. In such a case an 
infraction of the treaty which guaranteed 
its independence would have taken place, 
and France would be bound to take mea- 
sures for her own security and protection. 
It was, in his opinion, sufficiently proved 
that Cracow was, in point of fact, the seat 
of an insurrection of a desperate, a bloody, 
and, at the same time, of an utterly hope- 
less character. There was no Kosciusko 
at Cracow. Those illustrious Poles who 
were foremost in the great but unsuccessful 
struggle for the independence of their 
country in 1830—those men who then 
stepped forward with such devoted gal- 
lantry, who met with chivalrous ardour the 
vast power of Russia, and who sacrificed 
fortune, rank, and home, in that great 
contest, and carried with them into their 
exile the warm sympathies of every well- 
constituted mind, were not the men to head 
the Cracow insurrection. It was a well- 
known fact, that that insurrection was at- 
tempted in opposition to all the influence 
those men could exert against it; against 
all their recommendations ; against all the 
power they could wield in opposition to 
that disastrous and, he would add, criminal 
enterprise. Let them turn to the ‘ Con- 
stitution of the Revolution,’’ as the new 
constitution was called. They would find 
no Adam Czartoryski’s signature attached 
to such a deed. The hon. Member for 
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Finsbury had charged the noble Lord near 
him (Lord George Bentinck) with having 
given garbled extracts from the document. 
He (Sir J. Walsh) would, therefore, read 
it entirely, and let it speak for itself; and 
it was worthy of observation, that there 
were only two articles in it in which the 
penalty of death was not directed for some 
one breach or other of its mandates. It 
ran thus :— 

“ Art. 1. The government of the revolution is 
one for the whole of Poland; it is absolute, and is 
answerable to the nation. 

“ Art. 2. Every person to whom the Govern- 
ment, or any authority appointed by Government, 
may propose an office, a command, or post, must 
accept and fulfil such an appointment on pain of 
death. 

“ Art. 3. Every person capable of bearing arms, 
who does not, within twenty-four hours after the 
publication of this manifest, place himself at the 
disposal of the local authority of the place in which 
he resides, shall be tried as a deserter before a 
court-martial. 

“ Art. 4. Acts of plunder and violence against 
any persons, even should they be guilty, forcible 
extortion of tithes or soccage, and deeds of active 
opposition, will be punished with death; which 
penalty will likewise be enforced upon spies, and 
upon all persons defrauding public monies, or 
usurping to themselves an official power. 

“ Art. 5. Every one forming part of a club, 
committee, or society, without the permission of 
the Government, will be declared a traitor to his 
country. 

“ Art. 6. Every parish shall within its district 
erect as many alarm signals as may be found ne- 
cessary to communicate with the neighbouring 
parishes ; these signals to be posts or trees covered 
with straw and pitched or tarred over; the de- 
struction of any such signal, or the act of prevent- 
ing the lighting of such signal, to be punished with 
death.” 

Art. 7 was a most mild and beneficent one. 
It is declared that— 

“ The national colours are white and scarlet, 
and the white eagle on a scarlet ground, with 
out-spread wings, its head turned towards the 
right, bearing in its right claw an oak wreath 
and in its left a wreath of laurel. This eagle 
will appear on the seals of all the Polish authori- 
ties.” 

What an ornithological curiosity was not 
the Polish eagle! Again he should say he 
rejoiced that the names of those who had 
struggled for the independence of their 
country in 1830 were not appended to such 
a document. The conduct of Cracow, as 
it appeared to him, should certainly be 
deemed as involving a breach of neutrality. 
No great State of Europe could adopt such 
a course of proceeding, without rendering 
itself liable to be called to account for it. 
It might be said that there was no neces- 
sity for the adoption of the extreme course 
which had been taken; but extreme difti- 
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culties would have beset any other. Great 
difficulties would have attended the adop- 
tion of a system of police. There would 
have been complaints of foreign intermed- 
dling and interference. A teasing surveil- 
lance might have been adopted; but it 
would prove injurious and most oppressive. 
Very stringent regulations with regard to 
passports, a circle of troops, or gens 
d@’armes, drawn round, or other modes of 
prevention, might have been tried; but it 
appeared to him, that so far as regarded 
the interest of Cracow, such measures would 
have been very objectionable, whilst their 
adoption would have placed the great 
Powers in a most false and invidious posi- 
tion, and Cracow, instead of being bene- 
fited, would have been greatly embarrass- 
ed. But he was opposed to the adoption 
of the resolutions proposed by the hon. 
Member for Montrose, because they ap- 
peared to him to involve a sort of miser- 
able petty recrimination in a spirit of hos- 
tility to Russia, the carrying into effect of 
which would be contemptible, would lead 
to innumerable protocols on the part of 
Russia, and would give Russia an oppor- 
tunity of charging them with being guilty 
of a gross breach of faith, whilst it would 
not tend in any manner to the interest of 
Cracow. They had the authority of the 
great name of Wellington for saying, that 
a great nation should never have a little 
war; and he would beg to add that a great 
nation like England should never have re- 
course to little petty measures. They 
should not shut their eyes to what was 
going on in the West, and confine them- 
selves to combating points in the East. 
They should speak on subjects like those 
before them with the greatest delicacy and 
discretion. Some of the happiest and 
brightest years of his life had been spent 
in France, where he had formed friend- 
ships which he still retained, and hoped he 
should retain to the end of his life: and he 
trusted he should never use language that 
would give to any individual in that coun- 
try any possible offence. He thought he 
could assure the French people that if there 
was one sentiment more popular than an- 
other throughout England, it was a desire 
of amity with the French nation. He be- 
lieved that John Bull would be ready to go 
even three-fourths of the way, if necessary, 
to shake hands with his neighbour beyond 
the Channel. But he was bound to add, 
that he did not believe the same feelings 
were reciprocated by the French people. 
He believed France was the only country 
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in Europe at this moment, in which war 
was actually popular, and in which it would 
be possible for a ruler to invoke a warlike 
spirit at any instant among the people. 
He believed it was the only country in 
Europe where a desire of aggrandizement 
by conquest survived in the minds of the 
public. In that country the great and bril- 
liant names of Marengo, of Austerlitz, of 
Jena, and of Friedland, still reverberated 
in the heart of the nation, and there was a 
desire among many parties to revive the 
glorious scenes with which those names 
were connected. He hoped that it was in 
the power of England, aided as he trusted 
she would by the pacific dispositions of 
the great Monarch who occupied the 
French throne, and by the feelings of the 
other European States, to avoid exciting 
this fearful spirit; but he should at the 
same time boldly state—and he thought it 
was important that England should know 
it—that while they hoped to maintain ami- 
cable relations throughout Europe, as he 
trusted they would—while they hoped by 
time, and caution, and firmness to secure 
the general peace—they ought at the 
same time to bear in mind, that should 
any disturbance unfortunately arise, and 
should the peace of Europe be broken, 
they would, in endeavouring, if possible, 
to preserve the peace, find, he was quite 
sure, that France would be no safe ally for 
them in such a contingency. He would 
ask, in proof of this, how many times in 
the course of the last seven years were 
they on the very verge of breaches of the 
existing peace? Even the other night did 
not the Secretary to the Admiralty, in 
moving the Navy Estimates, state as a 
ground for the increase proposed in them, 
that the whole seaboard of France was in 
a state of preparation for war—that from 
Dunkirk to Toulon there was nothing but 
arming going on. If such was not the case, 
he would like to ask for what were the 127 
furnaces blazing at Brest? At all events, 
he could assure the House that it was not 
with any intention of restoring the inde- 
pendence of Cracow. He could not con- 
clude without briefly noticing the conduct 
which Her Majesty’s Government pursued 
in the recent transactions with regard to 
Cracow. The first question which they 
had for consideration was, whether the sup- 
pression of Cracow was a violation of the 
Treaty of Vienna? He should say, that 
after giving the fullest consideration to the 
arguments adduced by Prince Metternich 
on the question, he could not bring himself 
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to the conclusion that that eminent states- 
man had made out his case. He could 
not believe that the treaty securing the in- 
dependence of Cracow was merely regis- 
tered in the Treaty of Vienna; and it did 
appear to him that the Three Great Powers 
were bound to communicate with England 
and France before undertaking any deci- 
sive step in the matter. If he understood 
what fell the other evening from the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
correctly, the right hon. Gentleman was of 
opinion that some notification had been 
made by these Powers that no permanent 
step should be taken with regard to Cra- 
cow without such a communication being 
made to this country in the first instance; 
and on referring to one of the despatches of 
Lord Westmorland to Lord Aberdeen, this 
view appeared to be borne out. One para- 
graph in these despatches was as fol- 
lows :— 

“ General Canitz has stated to me that as soon 
as the proeeedings against the prisoners in Cra- 
cow have been completed, the question of the es- 
tablishment of the government of the State of 
Cracow will be entertained, and the proposals of 
the Three Protecting Powers upon that subject 
referred to the allied Governments of. England 
and France ; but that they will be such as are en- 
tirely in accordance with the stipulations of the 
Treaty of Vienna, to which Prussia will most 
rigidly adhere.” 


From this it would appear that the course 
pursued with regard to Cracow was not 
only a violation of the Treaty of Vienna, 
but of an express understanding. He 
could not think the conduct of these Powers 
was proper or courteous towards England. 
He could, therefore, cast no censure on 
Her Majesty’s Government for having sent 
a protest under the circumstances ; for he 
could not but feel that whatever justifica- 
tion those Powers might have for what they 
did, that justification should have been stated 
to this country. Under these circumstances 
he felt himself perfectly willing to vote with 
the noble Lord at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government for the previous question; but 
at the same time he should admit that the 
Three Powers had much stronger grounds 
for their proceedings against the State of 
Cracow than he had believed before read- 
ing the papers which had been laid before 
the House on this subject. 

Lorp H. VANE said, that the corre- 
spondence which had been laid before the 
House seemed to him conclusively to prove 
that, as far as we were concerned, what- 
ever might be our opinion with respect to 
Cracow, we should hardly be justified in 
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not paying the money and yet retaining 
the four colonies which had been ceded to 
us under the Treaty of Vienna. He 
thought, too, that after the statements that 
had been made in the course of this debate, 
the hon. Member for Montrose would cer- 
tainly not feel it necessary to divide the 
House on the fourth resolution. In his 
opinion, it would be most unwise for the 
House of Commons to do otherwise than 
leave the matter in the hands of the Exe- 
cutive, although the hon. Baronet in the 
early part of his speech had expressed an 
opinion that it was a very convenient doc- 
trine for Governments, that all matters 
connected with foreign affairs should be 
left with the Executive. All that was ne- 
cessary had been done in this case, in ex- 
pressing a strong opinion upon it; and al- 
most all who had taken part in the debate 
had, with perfect unanimity, agreed in 
opinion that the Treaty of Vienna had been 
violated. With respect to what had fallen 
from the hon. Baronet, he certainly could 
not deny that a war party had always existed 
in France, and that that party was gener- 
ally hostile to this country; but he believed 
that the hon. Baronet had overcharged his 
case, and he was convinced that that party 
was kept down by the Monarch and a 
stronger party in France. He agreed 
with the hon. Baronet, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Tamworth 
had infinitely overstated the words or ge- 
neral bearing of M. Guizot’s protest. He 
thought that that protest had been drawn 
up by M. Guizot in terms as mild and un- 
objectionable as it was possible for any 
Foreign Minister to have drawn it up; he 
understood M. Guizot to have stated, what 
he believed could not be denied, that when 
one party violated a treaty, the other party 
might, if he chose, disregard that treaty. 
In general, there could be no doubt of the 
accuracy of that opinion; France might 
feel herself thereby justified in departing 
from the Treaty of Vienna; but he thought 
it would be most unwise for us to have 
adopted such a course. It was our interest 
to maintain the integrity of the Treaty of Vi- 
enna. Because in one respect the Three 
Powers had violated that treaty, and France 
considered that she was absolved from it, 
it did not follow that she was absolved 
from it with reference to England. We 
had hitherto observed it with most serupu- 
lous fidelity; and he trusted we should al- 
ways pursue the same course. In that re- 
spect, then, he thought it would be a most 
fatal error for them to adopt the fourth 
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resolution of the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose. If they placed themselves in that 
position, the Treaty of Vienna would be 
hereafter regarded as an instrument of no 
value, and would be violated at any future 
period, just as it might suit the particular 
views of any particular Power. He rejoiced, 
therefore, that his noble Friend would not 
give in to that resolution. He trusted that 
the Three Powers would take warning 
from the opinion of that House—from the 
general shock that had been given to the 
stability of all treaties by their conduct— 
and that by their good treatment of the 
Poles, and doing everything that might 
tend to ameliorate the state of Poland, and 
especially those who were exiled from that 
country, they would endeavour to make an 
effective reparation for what he could not 
but consider was a most flagrant violation 
of the Treaty of Vienna. 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY was anx- 
ious to hear from some Member of the 
Government, whether they were willing to 
acquiesce in any degree in some of the 
extraordinary positions which had been 
maintained in the course of this debate. 
With respect to the Motion itself, he was 
involved in considerable difficulty. He was 
anxious to give a most distinct as well as 
forcible expression of his total disapproba- 
tion of the course taken by the foreign 
Powers; and, with that view, he should be 
most desirous to join in some such expres- 
sion as that which was embodied in the 
first resolution of the hon. Member for 
Montrose; and if the hon. Member pressed 
it to a division, he must vote with the hon. 
Member upon it. He felt the force of the 
argument of the right hon. Baronet on a 
former occasion, as to the inconvenience of 
the House coming to a resolution which 
they were not prepared to follow up by 
active measures; but at the same time, 
they had a choice of difficulties, and he 
knew of no other way, if called upon to 
decide, of avoiding a false impression going 
abroad, as to the effect of this discussion, 
than by voting for the first resolution. He 
therefore entreated the hon. Member for 
Montrose, if he had any influence with 
him, after the general expression of opinion 
that had prevailed throughout the debate, 
not to divide upon the first resolution. 
With respect to the latter part of the reso- 
lutions, he was prepared undoubtedly to 
maintain, that upon the strictest, and he 
might say not unfair, grounds of legal con- 
struction, if they chose to take advantage 
of what had taken place, it was within the 
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power of this country to do so. Looking, 
then, at the present state of Europe — 
looking at the settlement of Europe which 
had been made when the Treaty of Vi- 
enna had been concluded—he ventured to 
say that even if England really had the 
rights which it was said she possessed, 
he doubted whether, under present cireum- 
stances, the exercise of those rights would 
be expedient. At the present stage of 
such a debate as that, he should not enter 
into a recapitulation of the wrongs of Po- 
land; he did not want to speak of the 
events of 1792, or of those which took 
place in 1794. Of the two questions be- 
fore the House, the first was this: whether 
under the conventions to which England 
was a party, we were still bound to the 
payment of the Russo-Dutch loan; the se- 
cond was, whether, by the acknowledged 
breach of the Treaty of Vienna which had 
been recently committed, we were set free 
from the obligations which that treaty im- 
posed? Then there came a third ques- 
tion: even supposing that there had been 
no breach of the treaty, had there been 
such a breach of the general conventions 
as would justify our disregarding the obli- 
gations which this country had contracted 
with reference to the Russo-Dutch loan ? 
In order to arrive at sound conclusions 
upon such a subject as that then under 
consideration, it was necessary that they 
should, or at least it was desirable that 
they should, take a succinct notice of the 
principal occurrences which gave rise to 
the present position of affairs. Although 
the hon. Baronet the Member for South- 
wark did not give a correct account of the 
whole of the arrangements made with re- 
spect to the settlement of Europe, yet for 
the present it was scarcely necessary to do 
more than to notice the arrangement made 
in the year 1814. On the first restoration 
of the King of Holland, the arrangements 
were concluded at Chaumont, and by the 
Treaty of May, 1814, the house of Orange 
was re-established, and the authority of 
the King of Holland was restored. At 
that time, Great Britain was in possession 
of all the colonies that we had acquired 
during the war; and, so far from the trans- 
action which took place between this coun- 
try and Holland being in the nature of a 
purchase and sale, in which colonies formed 
the consideration, the occurrence was 
treated throughout as a distinct exception 
to anything like a bargain of that kind. 
The most valuable of all the islands re- 
stored to Holland at that time was the 
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island of Java. We had had possession of 
Java from the year 1810: it was restored 
to Holland in the year 1814. This fact 
he conceived to be pretty good proof that 
there had been no sale of that island by 
Holland to this country. It was merely 
a restoration by us of a colony to Hol- 
land. By the Convention of the 13th of 
August, 1814, what had been the United 
Provinces were restored to their original 
state of independence under the govern- 
ment of the House of Orange, and we en- 
tered into such an arrangement as ap- 
peared to be conducive to that result. To 
the First Article of this Treaty he desired 
to call the attention of the House, and he 
found it to be preceded by these words :— 


“The United Provinces of the Netherlands, un- 
der the favour of Divine Providence, having been 
restored to their independence, and having been 
placed by the loyalty of the Dutch people and the 
achievements of the Allied Powers, under the 
government of the illustrious house of Orange ; 
and His Britannic Majesty being desirous of en- 
tering into such arrangements with the Prince 
Sovereign of the United Netherlands concerning 
the colonies of the said United Netherlands, which 
have been conquered by His Majesty’s arms dur- 
ing the late war, as may conduce to the prosperity 
of the said State, and may afford a lasting testi- 
mony of His Majesty’s friendship and attachment 
to the family of Orange and to the Dutch nation ; 
the said high contracting parties, equally animated 
by those sentiments of cordial good-will and at- 
tachment to each other, have,” &c. 


The First Article was— 

“ His Britannic Majesty engages to restore to 
the Prince Sovereign of the United Netherlands, 
within the term which shall be hereafter fixed, the 
colonies, factories, and establishments, which were 
possessed by Holland at the commencement of the 
late war, viz., on the 1st of January, 1803, in the 
seas and on the continents of America, Africa, 
and Asia, with the exception of the Cape of Good 
Hope and the settlements of Demerara, Essequibo, 
and Berbice, of which possessions the high con- 
tracting parties reserve to themselves the right 
to dispose by a supplementary convention, here- 
after to be negotiated according to their mutual 
interests; and especially with reference to the 
provisions contained in Articles 6 and 9 of the 
Treaty of Peace, signed between His Britannic 
Majesty and His Most Christian Majesty on the 
30th of May, 1814.” 


It was evident from this, as from the whole 
course of those transactions, that there ex- 
isted no intention whatever of bargain and 
sale, but a purpose of assisting in the es- 
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tablishment of an independent Power in 
the Netherlands. At that time Great 
Britain undertook that 1,000,0001. sterling 
should be paid for Holland to Sweden, 
2,000,000. for the fortification of Holland 
on the side of France, to be borne equally 
with Holland herself, provided that the 
share which England was to bear in the 
general settlement of the Netherlands 
should not in the whole cost this country a 
sum exceeding 3,000,000/.; and up to this 
time England, even including an account 
for interest, had not paid more than 
3,000,0007. That was the state of things 
in the month of May, 1814. In the fol- 
lowing September the Congress of Vienna 
was opened ; but everything which related 
to the settlement of the Netherlands had 
been arranged before that assembly had 
entered upon its negotiations ; and, so far 
from the affairs of the Netherlands oecu- 
pying its attention, it was the condition of 
Poland which first and foremost was taken 
into consideration. The fates of the king- 
doms of Saxony, of Sardinia, of Switzerland, 
were all points as important as the union of 
Holland and Belgium; but neither did 
they nor did the latter places occupy the 
first position in the negotiations which took 
place at Vienna. But, as regarded Hol- 
land, there was no difficulty about Russia. 
The question did not arise as to the amount 
of the compensation. It was, of course, 
well known, and plainly understood, that at 
that time Russia, much more than any other 
of the Allies, stood in need of pecuniary 
assitance. Her capital had been destroyed 
—her territory had been ravaged. Austria, 
Prussia, and England, waved their rights 
in favour of Russia, and most especially 
was that waver rendered operative with 
respect to Poland; and the best evidence 
of this statement which he could lay before 
the House, was the preamble entered into 
between England, Russia, and the Nether- 
lands, which was in these words :— 


“His Majesty the King of the Netherlands, 
being desirous, upon the final reunion of the Belgic 
provinces with Holland, to render to the Allied 
Powers who were parties to the treaty concluded 
at Chaumont on the Ist of March, 1814, a suitable 
return for the heavy expense incurred by them in 
delivering the said territories from the power of 
the enemy ; and the said Powers having, in consid- 
eration of arrangements made with each other, 
mutually agreed to wave their several pretensions 
under this head in favour of His Majesty the Em- 
peror of all the Russias, his said Majesty the 
King of the Netherlands has thereupon resolved 
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to proceed immediately to execute with His Im- 
perial Majesty a convention to the following 
effect, to which His Britannic Majesty agrees to 
be a party, in pursuance of engagements taken 
by his said Majesty with the King of the Ne- 
therlands, in a convention signed at London on 
the 13th day of August, 1814.” 


What was obtained by that convention ? 
There were two parties to it, of which 
Russia was one—England and the Nether- 
lands were jointly the other. But England 
was not security for Holland, nor Holland 
for England. The debt was due to subjects 
of the King of the Netherlands by the 
Crown of Russia; the amount was 
25,000,000 florins, and in consideration of 
the kingdom of Holland being fortified, 
England entered into a distinct under- 
standing to make a separate payment to 
the Dutch creditors of Russia ; but neither 
England nor Holland was security for the 
other. Russia, however, might be said to 
be security for both ; because, without the 
grossest breach of faith which any nation 
could commit, she could not evade the 
payment of that debt which she had con- 
tracted to certain subjects of the Crown of 
Holland. England might fail to make good 
her part of the contract. The King of 
the Netherlands might not succeed in per- 
forming all that he had undertaken ; but 
such failures on the part of others would 
never excuse Russia from the discharge of 
all the obligations which she had con- 
tracted. Russia could not for a moment 
refuse to comply with the terms to which 
she had bound herself without at once 
giving ground for a casus belli. The mode 
of payment had been arranged by two ar- 
ticles; but the Fifth Article of the Conven- 
tion, to which he had already referred was 
more explicit than any other on the sub- 
ject, and that portion of the paper, which 
he held in his hand, he should, with the 
permission of the House, then read. It 
was as follows :— 


“It is hereby understood and agreed between 
the high contracting parties, that the said pay- 
ments on the part of their Majesties the King of 
the Netherlands and the King of Great Britain, 
as aforesaid, shall cease and determine, should 
the possession and sovereignty (which God forbid !) 
of the Belgie provinces at any time pass or be se- 
vered from the dominions of His Majesty the 
King of the Netherlands previous to the complete 
liquidation of the same. It is also understood and 
agreed between the high contracting parties, that 
the payments on the part of their Majesties the 
King of the Netherlands and the King of Great 
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Britain, as aforesaid, shall not be interrupted in 
the event (which God forbid !) of a war breaking 
out between any of the three high contracting 
parties ; the Government of His Majesty the Em- 
peror of all the Russias being actually bound to 
its creditors by a similar agreement.” 


Now it was clear, from these contracts, 
that if a war between Russia and Holland 
broke out, there could be no ditference oc- 
casioned by the event, as regarded the 
debt due by the Russian Crown to the sub- 
jects of Holland, who were the creditors of 
Russia. The treaty did not alter the’ po- 
sition in which Russia stood towards her 
creditors. That treaty might be abolished; 
Holland might once more throw herself 
into the arms of France. But, though 
Holland might ally herself with France, 
the Dutch creditors of Russia ought not to 
suffer. He should now come to the period 
of 1831, to which so much importance 
seemed to be attached. In 183], in con- 
sequence of the three days of Paris, im- 
portant events took place in Belgium. The 
infection, if he might so call it, took the 
population of Belgium; and the dismem- 
berment of that country from Holland was 
the consequence. Belgium passed from 
the dominion of Holland—it was not, pro- 
perly speaking, severed from Holland, but 
it passed from the dominion of that coun- 
try. The Convention of the 16th of No- 
vember, 1831, referred to the Convention of 
the 19th of May, 1815, in these words:— 


“Tt appears that that object was to afford to 
Great Britain a guarantee that Russia would, on 
all questions concerning Belgium, identify her po- 
licy with that which the Court of London had 
deemed the best adapted for the maintenance of a 
just balance of power in Europe; and, on the 
other hand, to secure to Russia the payment of a 
portion of her old Dutch debt, in consideration of 
the general arrangements of the Congress of Vi- 
enna, to which she had given her adhesion—ar- 
rangements which remain at full force ; their said 
Majesties being desirous, at the present moment, 
that the same principles should continue to govern 
their relations with each other, and that the spe- 
cial tie which the Convention of the 19th of May, 
1815, had formed between the two Courts should 
be maintained.” 


Here the whole matter was set forth by 
Russia herself, and every hon. Member 
must see that the papers laid upon the 
Table of the House put the matter alto- 
gether out of dispute; and amongst other 
documents, they had a note from the Rus- 
sian Plenipotentiary, in which he referred 
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to two additional articles that did not ap- 
pear in the printed correspondence laid be- 
fore the House. At page 10, however, of 
one of the papers laid before the House a 
passage occurred, which he thought was 
calculated to throw further light upon the 
subject. These were the words to which 
he referred :— 


“Russia, Great Britain, Austria, and Prussia, 
the Allied Powers who were parties to the Treaty 
of Chaumont, in consideration, therefore, not of 
the union of the Belgian provinces to Holland, 
but of arrangements concluded amongst them- 
selves, renounced all claims to the repayment of 
the expenses incurred in the deliverance of the 
said provinces in favour of one of those Powers 
exclusively, namely, of Russia. Finally, Great 
Britain consented to become one of the contract- 
ing parties, in consequence of previous engage- 
ments made by her towards His Majesty the King 
of the Netherlands, on the 13th of August, 1814.” 


And what did the Plenipotentiaries go on 
to say ?— 

“Now, what were the arrangements between 
the Powers who were parties to the Treaty of 
Chaumont, at the period at which the Convention 
of 19th May, 1815, was concluded at London ? 
They were the general arrangements of the Con- 
gress of Vienna, which had just then terminated. 
In consideration of the facilities which Russia af- 
forded to these arrangements, her Allies ceded to 
her all the pecuniary pretensions to which the de- 
liverance of the Belgian provinces had given rise. 
It necessarily follows that these facilities were 
real and important, as they were made the ground 
of her liberation from a considerable debt. And 
what were the prior engagements of the 13th Au- 
gust, 1814, which caused Great Britain to become 
a contracting party to the Convention of 19th 
May, 1815? They were the engagements which 
we find in the first of the additional articles of the 
convention signed the 13th of August, 1814, be- 
tween Great Britain and the Netherlands. This 
article provides, amongst other engagements of 
Great Britain, ‘ to bear equally with Holland such 
further charges as may be agreed upon between 
the said high contracting parties and their allies, 
towards the final and satisfactory settlement of 
the Low Countries in union with Holland, and 
under the dominion of the House of Orange, not 
exceeding in the whole the sum of 3,000,0001., to 
be defrayed by Great Britain. In consideration 
of the above engagements, the Cape of Good 
Hope, Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice, were 
ceded to Great Britain.’ Great Britain had then, 
on the 13th of August, 1814, contracted an un- 
conditional obligation of sharing with Holland, 
to the extent of 3,000,000/. sterling, the charges 
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which burdened the future kingdom of the Ne- 
therlands ; and this obligation was not gratuitous, 
for, in exchange, Great Britain obtained the ces- 
sion of the Cape of Good Hope, Demerara, and 
Essequibo, and the Island of Berbice. The Con- 
vention of the 19th of May, 1845, was, as its pream- 
ble proves, as cited above, the effect of this trans- 
action. Whence, it results, that Russia obtained 
the cession of the pretensions which the signing 
Powers of the Treaty of Chaumont had to put for- 
ward, at the expense of the Prince who should 
possess Belgium, in consideration of the divers 
arrangements that it had made with those Powers 
at the Cougress of Vienna; and that England 
contracted the obligation of satisfying these pre- 
tensions to the extent of 25,000,000 of Dutch flo- 
rins (about 2,000,000/.), in consideration of the 
cession that had been made of the four colonies.” 


Thus they had it on the authority of the 
Russian Plenipotentiaries themselves, that 
the consideration of a great part of the 
Convention of 1815, and, therefore, neces- 
sarily of that of 1831, was the general ar- 
rangements of the Congress of Vienna, 
and the facility which Russia gave to those 
arrangements. And at the bottom of the 
same page which contained this passage, 
there was a note which stated, that-— 


“ It was by the Treaty of Paris of the 30th of 
May, 1814, that the union of Belgium to Holland 
was irrevocably decided upon. It did not, and 
could not, therefore, give rise to any discussion at 
the Congress of Vienna. Difficulties arose at this 
Congress on other points. Russia abandoned its 
demands on those points ; and, to compensate her 
for her sacrifices, the Allies resolved to facilitate 
to her the payment of her ancient Dutch debt.” 


If such was the nature of the obligation, 
on what ground could England be released 
from it? That was the question asked 
by the Russian Plenipotentiaries. But 
there was another question which also re- 
quired to be asked. It was, had Russia 
fulfilled her part of the Treaty of Vienna ? 
for, if she had not, then, according to all 
authorities, if one party to a treaty failed 
to perform his engagements, then other 
parties to it could take advantage of his 
neglect. This part of the question led to 
the consideration of another branch of the 
subject, namely, what were the facilities 
given at the Congress of Vienna? First, 
with regard to Poland, as to which the 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn seemed 
to him to have misapprehended Lord Cas- 
tlereagh’s correspondence. Lord Castle- 
reagh contended, supported by France, for 
an independent kingdom of Poland; Russia 
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contended for the whole duchy of Warsaw, 
and for giving the kingdom of Saxony to 
Prussia. Austria, on the other hand, was 
first disposed to support England in ob- 
taining the establishment of an _inde- 
pendent State between her empire and 
Russia; but finding that impossible, con- 
tended then for a final partition of Poland 
between Russia, Prussia, and Austria. It 
was at last, in consequence of the letters of 
Lord Castlereagh, that Russia made that 
proposition in the presence of Lord Castle- 
reagh, in December, 1814, in the Com- 
mittee of the Congress of Vienna, by 
which Cracow was established as a free 
State. If, then, the maintenance of the 
Treaty of Vienna, in this essential respect, 
was the condition of the obligation on 
England to pay the 25,000,000 of florins, 
the violation by Russia of the stipulations 
of that treaty, even though it might be in 
respect of a ‘‘ geographical atom,’’ was 
sufficient to establish a breach of the con- 
ditions by one party to the treaty, and 
therefore to justify their not being adhered 
to by the other parties. According to the 
laws of nations, England was justified in 
repudiating her share of the engagements 
as regarded the loan. There remained, 
however, the higher considcration, whether 
it was just or wise to take advantage of 
that breach. In this point of view there 
were two things to be considered : first, we 
could not shut our eyes to the importance of 
the fact, that we still held possession of the 
colonies in question; nor, secondly, could we 
forget the much higher fact, that, as regard- 
ed the general political arrangements of Eu- 
rope, Russia, when called upon to act in 
concert with England in times of difficulty, 
had strictly adhered to her arrangements 
at the Treaty of Vienna, and still showed 
a disposition to adhere to them. With re- 
ference to those considerations, it was im- 
portant to weigh well whether it would be 
wise on our part to take advantage, as it 
was proposed we should do, of the violation 
by Russia of one part of the Treaty of 
Vienna. And this brought him back to 
that letter of Lord Castlereagh to Lord 
Liverpool, on the 13th of February, 1815, 
which appeared to him to have been mis- 
understood. In that letter Lord Castle- 
reagh said— 

“Tt also appears to me impossible, after the 
principles laid down in our negotiations with Hol- 
land, and the convention concluded, in August 
last, with the Prince of Orange, that Great Britain 
could retain Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice, 
without incurring some such charge, cither as an 
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increased fund applicable to fortifications, or an 
arrangement in favour of the Powers who recon- 
quered the Low Countries.” 


And previously he said— 


“ My persuasion of the policy and necessity of 
this measure is such, that I should not have hesi- 
tated to conclude the arrangement before my de- 
parture, had I not deemed it advantageous to 
leave this concession in the Duke of Wellington’s 
hands, as a security for the due execution of what 
remains to be done,” 


And he followed that up by adding— 


“ Whether its refusal would absolutely defeat 
the territorial arrangement in favour of the 
Orange family may be doubtful ; but if it should 
induce one or two of the great Powers to with- 
hold their signature from that part of the gene- 
ral arrangement, or to refuse acknowledging the 
Prince of Orange in his new sovereignty, I think 
we should have essentially shaken his authority 
with his new subjects in its infancy, and placed 
him in a predicament of too apparent dependence 
upon France. It is also to be recollected that, 
after all the minor Powers of Germany were 
forced to contribute, independently of the expense 
of their own troops, a clear year’s income of their 
respective revenues to the war, it cannot reason- 
ably be expected that the great Powers should at 
their own cost recover Belgium, and give it to the 
Prince of Orange, without throwing upon it, at 
least, an equivalent charge.” 


So that it appeared from these passages, 
that it was not then settled in Lord Cas- 
tlereagh’s mind, whether the equivalent 
for those colonies held by Great Britain 
should be in the shape of further sums for 
fortifications, or a money payment to the 
Allied Powers; but, on the other hand, it 
was clearly assumed that we could not keep 
the colonies in question, unless some such 
arrangement were made. The effect of 
that convention was the Convention of 
1815; and now the real question was, what 
was the extent of our obligation under 
it? He admitted, that unless we fulfilled 
the obligations imposed upon us by that 
treaty, we could not in honour keep those 
colonies: the question was, what were 
really those obligations? The letter of 
Lord Castlereagh did not define them. The 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn appeared 
to him to be in error in more than one re- 
spect as to the Treaty of Vienna, particu- 
larly as to that part which he considered 
to have been affected by the division of 
Belgium and Holland. Russia at that 
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a breach of the Treaty of Vienna, because 
she offered to march 60,000 men to the 
Netherlands to vindicate the treaty. There 
was then no pretence about a subsidiary 
treaty between Three Powers, or whether 
France and England had any right to in- 
terfere. Russia treated that event as at 
once a breach of the treaty. The noble 
Lord, however, urged that Spain and Por- 
tugal were not called in. Why? Because 
Spain never signed the Treaty of Vienna. 
Portugal was only a consenting party, not 
having been a party to the Treaty of 
Paris. Sweden, too, was a mere consent- 
ing party; and others were only signing 
parties. There was a clear difference be- 
tween those States which were only in 
these respects parties to the treaty, and 
those who were substantially the contract- 
ing parties—one of whom England was in 
the broadest possible view. The noble 
Lord also argued from the fact that Cra- 
cow was, in 1831, in the occupation of 
Russia. Why, of course she was. But 
it was only on the same plea that was af- 
terwards urged in 1836, and at a subse- 
quent time, namely, that the occupation 
was ‘‘ temporary” only. There could not 
be a stronger implied admission that an 
occupation which should be any other than 








time had no doubt as to that division being 





temporary, would have been a breach of 
the Treaty of Vienna. And what was 
that treaty? It was in pursuance of the 
32nd Article of the Treaty of Paris, and 
of the first additional article of the same 
treaty, by which it was expressly reserved 
to the Congress of Vienna to settle the 
balance of power in Europe, and come to 
a new distribution of territory. There 
were new Powers who were the principal 
parties to the treaty, while there were three 
others who formed part of the Committee 
of Eight; Spain, Portugal, and Sweden. 
But the great parties to the treaty were 
Russia, Prussia, Austria, Great Britain, 
and France. They were told, however, 
by the document from Vienna which had 
been so much referred to, that Great 
Britain and France were only consenting 
parties to the treaty. That involved a 
great mistake as to the real constitution of 
the Congress. In accordance with the 
law of nations, the Congress of Vienna 
was a meeting for negotiation; sometimes 
for mediation, sometimes for arbitration, 
sometimes for compromise, sometimes for 
direct contract. All these several condi- 
tions were fulfilled at the Congress of 
Vienna, As to the carrying out of the 
Treaty of Paris, all the Five Powers were 
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as much contracting Powers as they could 
possibly be. What did they do? At first 
the four Allies attempted to take all into 
their own hands, and to exclude France; 
but Prince Talleyrand protested against 
this, and Spain, Portugal, and Sweden 
were received into the Council of Eight. 
But it afterwards became necessary to sub- 
divide the different States, and to form 
Committees and Commissions. Among 
the rest, by consent of all, was formed the 
Committee of Saxony and Poland, consist- 
ing of Russia, Prussia, Austria, France, 
and England—the Five Great Powers. 
To that Committee, in fact, was given at 
the time the whole distribution of Europe 
for the purpose of maintaining the balance 
of power. First and foremost came the 
State of Poland. It appeared that, al- 
though the other Powers could not succeed 
in inducing the Emperor of Russia to give 
up all his pretensions, the Emperor by his 
short letter, which was read by the noble 
Lord, not acquiescing, yet the end was 
that Russia did, to a certain extent, give 
way, and agreed to adhere to the Treaties 
of Reichenbach and Tdplitz. In the 
Committee of Eight, too, it was proposed 
by Russia to make a final partition of Po- 
Jand; and one article proposed by Russia 
was the perpetual freedom of the free 
State of Cracow. In the preamble to the 
Treaty of Vienna, there was express re- 
ference made to other treaties which had 
to be ratified; but it also referred spe- 
cially to other matters, which were desig- 
nated as ‘‘ of superior and permanent in- 
terest.” Now, those were the subjects 
which were committed to the care of. the 
Committee of Five. Some of the subjects 
brought before the Congress might un- 
doubtedly belong to the class of those 
which were not required to be dealt with 
by all the contracting Powers; but cer- 
tainly the affair of Cracow was one of 
those coming under the class of ‘‘ superior 
and permanent interest.’’ In this state of 
things he did not see how it was possible 
to regard the late act of the Northern 
Powers as any other than a breach of the 
Treaty of Vienna. That Cracow was not 
to be regarded as unimportant, they had 
the evidence of Colonel du Plat, our Con- 
sul there, in his despatch to the Earl of 
Aberdeen, dated March 10, 1846. It was 
as follows:— 


“ Cracow, since its elevation to an independent 
State, has always been the depét of very consid- 
erable quantities of English merchandise, sent 
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thither by the Black Sea, Moldavia, and Gallicia, 
and even via Trieste; and which afterwards find 
their way to the surrounding countries. Before 
the current year elapses, Cracow will be in a di- 
rect railway communication with the great lines 
of Prussian Silesia and of Bohemia and Austria ; 
and probably in the next year it will constitute 
the central point of the important line of railway 
communication between the Adriatic and the 
Baltic. Early in the ensuing year, also, it will 
be in direct communication of the same descrip- 
tion with Warsaw; and the project of connecting 
this capital, by railway, with Moscow, has long 
been entertained, and is now said to be consider- 
ably advanced in the preliminaries. From Mos- 
cow to St. Petersburgh a railway is already in 
rapid progress; and so soon as it may be finished, 
the line thence to Odessa is to be commenced. 
From the same point, eastwards, a line to the 
river Oka, one of the principal affluents of 
the Volga, has already been sanctioned, and 
is to be commenced immediately, with per- 
mission to extend the same hereafter to Sara- 
to, on the Lower Volga itself, and at no great dis- 
tance from the Caspian Sea. Looking, therefore, 
to the almost certainty of a very great part of the 
trade of the Levant, and even of India and China, 
finding its way up the Adriatic, it cannot be de- 
nied that it must be of the greatest commercial 
importance, even to England, to have such a sta- 
tion as Cracow in the centre of the great net of 
railways connecting the western and eastern con- 
tinent.” 


The author of the History of Diplomacy 
said, that— 


“ This city (Cracow), ancient rival of Warsaw, 
was judged too important to belong to one of the 
Three Powers. Erected into a republic, it pre- 
vented their immediate contact, at all events, at 
this point. ” 


And he afterwards referred to it as 


—‘ an imperceptible republic, which replaced, in 
some regards, the free city of Dantzic, newly re- 
united, on account of its fortifications, to the king- 
dom of Prussia.” 


Cracow was at that time, therefore, taken 
as a sort of make-weight for Dantzic, 
which had been given to Prussia. He 
thought he had shown, that if they were 
in certain other respects justified, they had 
it in their power to absolve themselves from 
the obligations of this convention. It did 
not require any argument from him to 
show that the Treaty of Vienna had, in 
this instance, been violated by the conduct 
of the Three Powers. That, he thought, 
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was sufficiently evident from the conduct 
of the Three Powers themselves; for why 
had there been so much concealment about 
their proceedings? Why was it that our 
representatives at the Courts of Vienna, 
Berlin, and St. Petersburg had, been 
duped ? Why was Mr. Magennis, our re- 
presentative at the Court of Vienna, kept 
in ignorance of the intentions of the Aus- 
trian Government ? Why was Lord West- 
_morland assured that England would be 
consulted before any measure was taken 
with reference to Cracow, and that no in- 
tention was entertained of infringing the 
Treaty of Vienna? Why did Mr. Bloom- 
field—now Lord Bloomfield—write to the 
English Government from St. Petersburg, 
that he was surprised when he was in- 
formed that the annexation of Cracow was 
un fait accompli? It was evident from the 
course those Powers had taken, that they 
were conscious they were acting contrary 
to the provisions of the Treaty of Vienna. 
They considered, probably, as they were 
dealing with this unimportant geographical 
atom, that there would be no disturbance 
of the general peace of Europe. In that 
expectation they might not be disappointed. 
This country might not interfere beyond 
the dignified protest which had been made 
by the noble Lord opposite. France might 
not be disposed to interfere. For his own 
part, he hoped she would not act upon the 
principle alluded to the other night, or take 
any course which might throw discredit 
upon the Treaty of Vienna. That treaty 
had conferred too great benefit upon Eu- 
rope and upon mankind, by continuing a 
thirty years’ peace—it had conferred too 
great benefits upon all the nations who 
were parties to it, to be lightly thrown 
aside. He trusted, therefore, that this 
country would take the dignified course 
which had been recommended by the noble 
Lord opposite. But he had thought it not 
unimportant to endeavour to show that 
England had the power, if she chose to 
exert it, to absolve herself from the condi- 
tions of the Treaty of Vienna, and that 
there might be circumstances which would 
justify her in exercising that power. He 
trusted that Europe and the world would 
give us credit for that maintenance of pub- 
lic faith which had ever distinguished this 
country, and that they would see that we 
had on this occasion abstained from exer- 
cising our undoubted right, because we 
thought it our duty to maintain friendly 
relations with foreign Powers, so far as we 
could do so consistently with a due regard 
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to our national honour. If he were forced 
to a division, he would not shrink from ex- 
pressing his abhorrence of the conduct of 
the Three Powers by voting with the hon. 
Member for Montrose in favour of the first 
of the resolutions he had submitted to the 
House. But he would ask that hon. Gen- 
tleman, whether anything would be gained 
by going to a division which might else- 
where be misconstrued ? because, from the 
speeches which had been made on both 
sides of the House, a division was not likely 
to show a very strong array on the side of 
the hon. Gentleman; and it might, there- 
fore, be supposed, that there was less sym- 
pathy with his views in that House, with 
respect to the annexation of Cracow, than 
was really entertained. If the hon. Gen- 
tleman persisted in dividing upon the first 
resolution, he (Mr. Wortley) would vote 
with him; but on the high ground he had 
stated, he could not support the resolution 
for discontinuing the payment on account 
of the Russo-Dutch loan. 

Mr. CHRISTIE could not bring him- 
self, with the right hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down, to vote for the first three 
resolutions proposed by the hon. Member 
for Montrose, nor could he understand how 
the right hon. Gentleman was to vote in 
company with him against the fourth reso- 
lution, for discontinuing the payment. The 
right hon. Gentleman had been arguing 
for the fourth resolution throughout his 
speech. The argument had not been sa- 
tisfactory to him (Mr. Christie). He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman’s historical state- 
ment had not in any way altered the state 
of the question, as it had been previously 
put before the House. Now, what were 
the facts of the case? Holland agreed 
to reimburse the Allied Powers for the ex- 
penses they had incurred in restoring to 
her her Belgian provinces; the rest of the 
Allied Powers agreed to wave their claims 
upon Holland in favour of Russia; Eng- 
land engaged to reimburse Holland for 
certain Dutch colonies which she _re- 
tained; and England subsequently under- 
took to make her reimbursement for the 
Dutch colonies she held, by making an 
equal annual payment with Holland in 
liquidation of the loan advanced to that 
country by Russia. A second convention 
in 1831 between England and Russia ex- 
pressed it, that in consideration of the ge- 
neral arrangements of the Treaty of Vienna, 
to which Russia had been a party, England 
should continue the payment of the Russo- 
Dutch loan. The right hon. Member for Bute 
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(Mr. Wortley) had argued that the word 


‘‘ consideration,’’ as it occurred in the pre- 
amble of the convention, must be invested 
with a legal and technical meaning. He 
must say, with great deference to the legal 
reputation of the right hon. Gentleman, 
that he could not conceive that words so 
loose, vague, and general, occurring, not 
in the body of the convention, but in its 
preamble—words, too, not used cotempo- 
raneously with the original transaction, 
but introduced fifteen years subsequently 
into the Convention of 1831—words speak- 
ing in the vaguest possible manner of 
the general arrangements of the Congress 
of Vienna (for ‘‘ general’’ was a very 
vague term)—could be invested with that 
precise and legal character which the hon. 
Member for Montrose and the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Wortley) were 
disposed to attach to them. Such words 
so placed could not be treated as the final 
condition of an international bond. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Southwark 
had contended, that even if the infraction 
by Russia of the Treaty of Vienna had 
entailed upon her the forfeiture of this 
payment, we should still be bound to con- 
tinue that payment as a debt of honour to 
Holland. He (Mr. Christie) could not 
coneur in that opinion. If we undertook 
this payment on condition of the faithful 
observance by Russia of the Treaty of 
Vienna, then the infraction by Russia of 
an integral part of that treaty would ab- 
solve Holland and England alike from any 
further payment, and England could ho- 
nourably retain the Dutch colonies, having 
fulfilled her engagements towards Holland, 
conditional as they had been on the con- 
duct of Russia. It had been said, that 
the importance of this question was 
lowered by introducing into its consider- 
ation a matter of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. For his own part, he did not 
discuss the question upon any such 
grounds. If the violation of the Treaty 
of Vienna did absolve us from the pay- 
ment of this money, he considered that 
it would be the clear duty of the English 
Government té resist its payment. It had 
been said that such conduct would be 
shabby; but if there was any shabbiness, 
it would be in holding our hands when we 
were enabled to inflict a punishment, how- 
ever small, upon a great nation, for a great 
violation of the rights of treaties. If, on 
the other hand, we were not absolved from 
this payment to Russia, then ‘“ shabby” 
would not be the proper term by which to 
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designate our conduct in withholding that 
payment; our conduct would be at least 
as reprehensible as that of the Three 
Powers which were condemned. He con- 
sidered, with many hon. Members who 
had spoken during the debate, that in 
passing the first three resolutions of the 
hon. Member for Montrose, without the 
fourth, or without some other practical re- 
solution, they would be pursuing a course 
inconsistent with the functions of that 
House, and that they would be trench- 
ing upon the province of the Executive. 
The noble Lord the Member for Lynn 
(Lord G. Bentinck), had, the other night, 
propounded views on this subject which 
it must be a matter of regret that any 
Member of that House should entertain ; 
but he might say, without meaning any 
offence to the noble Lord, that his speech 
was so extraordinary and extravagant that 
it would be its own best and surest refuta- 
tion, and could only serve to place in 
stronger and bolder relief the unanimity 
of all other speakers in the debate in 
condemnation of the conduct of the Three 
Powers. The noble Lord had gone out 
of his way to eulogize the administra- 
tion of the Emperor of Russia, and the 
‘mild and clement’ rule of the Sovereign 
of Austria; and he therefore, thought that 
this debate ought not to conclude without 
some reference to the barbarities of Minsk 
and the bloody massacres of Gallicia. He 
did not charge a cognizance or approval of 
these events upon the Governments of 
Russia or Austria, though he thought it 
must be admitted by the warmest friends 
of those Governments that it would have 
been well if they had promulgated a more 
satisfactory justification of their conduct 
with reference to those occurrences, in 
answer to charges which had been made 
with much cireumstantiality, and by per- 
sons of distinction. The noble Lord had 
adverted to a passage in the correspondence 
relative to the suppression of Cracow, in 
which the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
in writing to Lord Ponsonby, observed that 
the withdrawal of the Austrian troops from 
Cracow had left that city in the power of 
the revolutionary Government; and had 
treated this as an unwarrantable transac- 
tion. He found, in that correspondence, 
the following passage in a letter addressed 
by Mr. Magennis to the Earl of Aberdeen, 
dated Vienna, February 28 :— 

“There appear to have been very inadequate 


military preparations in Gallicia to meet an in- 
surrection which, it is said, this Government had 
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been apprised of some time, but in the truth of 
which the Archduke Ferdinand of Este, who com- 
mands there, would not believe.” 


Now, on the 30th of January—a month be- 
fore Mr. Magennis wrote his despatch—the 
Archduke Ferdinand wrote to Prince Met- 
ternich :— 


“The country is agitated, a movement seems to 
be in preparation, the minds of the people are dis- 
turbed. However, the Government may be at rest ; 
Iam in no want of a reinforcement, for all mea- 
sures have been taken, in case of an insurrection, 
to paralyse the movement without compromising 
the troops.” 


The first outbreak of the insurrection—not 
so formidable but that it might have been 
repressed by a very small reinforcement of 
military—led to a rising of the peasantry 
from one end of Gallicia to the other, the 
result of which was the massacre of 2,000 
of the old nobility of the country and their 
retainers. The only inference which could 


be drawn from these statements and from 
the result was, that the Government looked 
to the efforts of the peasantry of Gallicia 
for the suppression of the insurrection; and 


he was entitled to appeal to these occur- 
rences as proofs of the mild, clement, and 
just rule which had been eulogized by the 
noble Lord the other night. The noble 
Lord had also referred to a manifesto of 
the revolutionary Government of Cracow, 
which he (Mr. Christie) would not under- 
take to defend; but he thought they might 
as well judge of the spirit of a country’s 
legislation from her martial law, as infer 
what would be the character of a Polish Go- 
vernment from a manifesto issued by a 
band of enthusiastic insurgents at the com- 
mencement of an insurrection. But if the 
noble Lord looked to another passage in 
the printed correspondence, he would find 
that, if the words of the revolutionary Go- 
vernment were not so bland as the pro- 
mises of Austria, its conduct, nevertheless, 
afforded a most favourable contrast with 
the state of pillage, carnage, and disorder, 
which at the same time prevailed in the 
Austrian provinces of Gallicia. In that 
correspondence there was a letter dated 
the 16th of March, addressed to Lord 
Aberdeen by Mr. Magenis, in which the 
writer stated that ‘‘ tranquillity appeared 
to be completely re-established in Gallicia;”’ 
and he added that— 


“It might not be uninteresting to his Lord- 
ship to know that although the Russian resident 
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and his family left Cracow on the 28rd ult. with 
precipitation, he found upon his return his house 
exactly as he had left it; and as his house would 
probably have been the first to be pillaged, a fair in- 
ference might be drawn that little disorder of that 
nature prevailed.” 


He thought that the hon. Member for 
Montrose might be satisfied with the strong 
manifestation of opinion which he had suc- 
ceeded in calling forth, and abstain from 
pressing them to a division, which would 
oblige many who sympathized with him to 
vote against him on technical grounds. 
Mr. W. SMITH O’BRIEN said, it was - 
not often that he interposed in the debates 
of that House in matters that had refer- 
ence to foreign affairs. The circumstances 
of his own country unhappily claimed nearly 
the whole of his time and the best atten- 
tion which he could pay to her case. But 
when Ireland had been deprived of her na- 
tionality by acts scarcely less nefarious 
than those which had been employed in 
extinguishing the nationality of Poland— 
he could not content himself with giving a 
silent vote upon the present occasion, or 
abstain from expressing his sympathies in 
reference to this subject. The noble Lord 
the Member for the city of London had of- 
fered a challenge to the House which he 
(Mr. W. Smith O’Brien) should deem it 
pusillanimous on his part not to accept. 
When the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) 
challenged any one to point out a single 
ease in which England had violated her 
treaties, he would beg to remind the noble 
Lord of the violated treaty of the city of 
Limerick. He was there in answer to the 
challenge of the noble Lord, to recall to his 
recollection the violation of the compact of 
1782, which was as solemnly entered into 
as ever a treaty was entered into between 
two nations, at a time, too, when this 
country was weak, and Ireland was strong. 
That compact was shamefully violated by 
England at the time of the Union, and by 
that violation the laws of nations were as 
clearly violated as were those in the case 
of Cracow. With regard to the resolutions 
now before the House, he must confess 
that in his opinion every one who fairly and 
fully inquired into the recent transactions 
at Cracow, must admit that there had been 
a flagrant violation of the Treaty of Vienna. 
He had not read anything in history which 
appeared to him to be more deserving of 
condemnation by that House and the coun- 
try than the recent proceedings of the 
Three foreign Powers with regard to Cra- 
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cow. And he certainly must confess that 
he was surprised when he heard hon. Mem- 
bers rise up in their places in that House, 
and attempt to contend that there had been 
no violation in this instance of the Treaty 
of Vienna. He could not have believed for 
a moment that there would have been a 
single party professing to be a statesman, 
who would be prepared to contend that by 
the recent transactions there had been no 
infraction of the Treaty of Vienna. It was 
impossible to use stronger language than 
had been used in that treaty with refer- 
ence to the republic of Cracow. It would 
seem, from that language, that there ex- 
sted in its framer the greatest jealousy 
against the Three Powers interfering in 
the slightest degree with the nationality of 
Poland. In the third, the sixth, the ninth, 
and the tenth Articles of the Treaty of 
Cracow there was manifested the strongest 
jealousy against the interference of the 
Three Northern Powers with that nation- 
ality. Inthe 118th Article of the general 
Treaty of the Congress of Vienna, it was 
distinctly stated that the Treaty of Cracow 
should be considered as an integral por- 
tion of the general Treaty of Vienna; and 
it was expressly declared that it should 
have the same force as if it were inserted 
word for word in the general treaty. Now, 
the noble Lord the Member for Lynn had 
endeavoured to justify the conduct of these 
Three Powers by adducing instances of 
their previous infractions of the Treaty of 
Vienna at earlier periods. He had quoted the 
infractions of 1831, andalso the infraction of 
the 9th Article by their occupation of Cra- 
cowin 1836. But so far from making out 
a case for subsequent violations, it seemed 
to him that such infractions only added to 
the criminality of the conduct of those 
Three Powers. And then, with respect 
to Belgium, the noble Lord had contended 
that England had been guilty of an in- 
fraction of the treaty in that respect; but 
that argument completely fell to the 
ground, for the noble Lord had himself 
admitted that the Three Northern Powers 
had been invited, on that occasion, to take 
a part in all the deliberations connected 
with the settlement of Belgium; that, in 
point of fact, those Powers had yielded, 
though very reluctantly it might be, to the 
conduct of England on that occasion. With 
regard to the pretext which had been put 
forth by the Three Great Powers as to the 
necessity of the incorporation of Cracow, he 
could do no more than refer to the protest 
of the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
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for Foreign Affairs. That noble Lord, it 
seemed, had very properly ridiculed the 
idea of the Three Great Powers appre- 
hending danger from the efforts of such a 
comparatively small place as Cracow. But 
the noble Lord the Member for the city of 
London (Lord J. Russell) had gone further; 
he had done more than insinuate, in 
guarded language, no doubt, but such as 
at all events suggested the idea, that in 
his opinion the late insurrection in Poland 
was by no means unpalatable to the Three 
Northern Powers. The noble Lord (Lord 
J. Russell) appeared to say that, in his 
opinion, it was in the power of Austria, or 
Russia, or Prussia, effectually to have pre- 
vented the late outrage in Cracow; but 
they purposely avoided interfering, so that 
they might furnish to themselves the pre- 
text which had been suggested by the noble 
Lord in these words :— 


“Tcannot but suspect, especially with regard 
to the latter part of these transactions, that it was 
the wish of the Three Powers to destroy the State 
of Cracow, or that at all events the disorganization 
that took place was not an unwelcome circum- 
stance; that it was not altogether unpalatable to 
those Three Powers, for by that disorganization 
they hoped that they might able to say to them- 
selyes—‘ Cracow is in a state of anarchy, and no 
remedy remains to us but to destroy its nation- 
ality.’” 


With reference to the transactions which 
had taken place in Gallicia, he thought it 
was impossible for any one who had watched 
them, not to see clearly that the Austrian 
Government had instigated the peasantry 
of Gallicia to murder their nobles. And 
he should like to hear the noble Lord the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs state what 
were his opinions on that subject. They 
had, at all events, seen that the thanks of 
the Austrian Government were forwarded 
to those who took part in those outrages. 
Now, he would ask, what were to be the 
consequences of this infraction of the 
Treaty of Vienna with regard to Cracow ? 
Why, the obvious consequence would be, 
the creation of distrust amongst all the 
European Powers—to make every small 
Power in Europe feel that it had no sort of 
security against the great Powers, and to 
justify rebellion on the part of every class 
of discontented subjects. The result of the 
recent infraction would be to deprive all 
minor Powers of all confidence whatsoever 
in the authority of Government and the 
inclinations of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland with regard to 
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the defence of those who were oppressed. 
What ought to have been the course of the 
noble Lord in the matter? He had not 
heard, but he hoped they should hear, that 
evening some reason assigned by the noble 
Lord for his not having fulfilled the pro- 
mise which was given in 1836, that there 
should be a diplomatic agent sent from Eng- 
land to Cracow. He hoped that the noble 
Lord the Member for Newark, or some 
other hon. Gentleman who took an interest 
in this subject, would move for the corre- 
spondence which took place after that pro- 
mise was made. He was firmly persuaded 
that if a diplomatic agent had been sent 
from England to Cracow, these transac- 
tions would not have occurred. But when 
these strange circumstances did come to 
pass, surely it was the duty of the British 
Government to have invited France to con- 
cur in expressing their sentiments as to 
the nationality of Poland. It was the duty 
of the English Government to have con- 
curred with France in protesting against 
the threatened proceedings of the Three 
Powers, which would at least have had the 
effect of causing some delay, and in all 
probability would have prevented the in- 
corporation of Cracow by the Three Nor- 
thern Powers. But, unfortunately, at that 
very time the noble Lord thought it his 
duty to engage this country in a quarrel 
with France—a quarrel which was very 
near bringing the two countries into col- 
lision—a quarrel for which there did not 
appear any occasion; for he (Mr. O’Brien) 
had read the papers which had been pre- 
sented to the House by the noble Lord, 
and he must say that he could not find 
in them any grounds for the imputation 
which the noble Lord had cast so freely, 
not only upon the Government, but upon 
the King of France, whom, as well as his 
Minister, M. Guizot, he charged with no- 
thing less than perfidy in reference to the 
Spanish marriages. Reference was made 
in that correspondence to the interview that 
had taken place between the King of 
France and the Queen of England at the 
Chateau d’Eu; but he believed that no offi- 
cial record had been kept of those proceed- 
ings; no formal engagement, it appeared, 
was entered into on the subject of the 
marriages of the Queen of Spain and her 
sister; and he therefore thought that the 
noble Lord had acted anything but a pru- 
dent part in creating the quarrel which he 
had between the British Government and 
that of France. The noble Lord had 
charged the King of the French with hav- 
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ing violated the Treaty of Utrecht in re- 
ference to the Spanish marriages; but on 
that point also, he (Mr. O’Brien) did not 
think that the noble Lord had laid before 
the House or the country any grounds for 
making such a charge. He therefore did 
not think that the noble Lord was justified 
in making the formal protest which he had 
preferred against these marriages. He 
did not think that England had any right 
whatever to interfere with the Spanish 
marriages; and he therefore exceedingly 
regretted the course which the noble Lord 
(Viscount Palmerston) had thought it his 
duty to pursue in reference to them. Now, 
with regard to the argument which had been 
used by the noble Lord the Member 
for the city of London—and he must ex- 
press the great astonishment with which 
he heard that noble Lord, above all others 
in that House, make use of it—and the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth (Sir R. Peel), namely, that it was 
beyond the peculiar province of the House 
of Commons to inquire whether the stipula- 
tions on which depended the future pros- 
perity of the country, had been broken or 
not; he thought it was, above all, the duty 
of that House to inquire into such matters, 
and to protest against any injustice exer- 
cised by any foreign Powers with regard 
to countries which, in conjunction with 
England, they were bound to protect. And 
whatever might be said by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth with 
respect to the imbecility of the proceedings 
of the French Chambers with regard to its 
annual protest against the infraction of the 
Treaty of Vienna with regard to the na- 
tionality of Poland, he must say that in 
his opinion the French Chambers by such 
proceedings had done honour to themselves. 
He believed that their annual declaration 
to the effect that they could not acquiesce 
in the extinction of the nationality of Po- 
land, had 2 most salutary effect; that it 
held out to the oppressors of Poland that 
the time must come when France, united, 
he trusted, with Great Britain, would have 
an opportunity of inflicting a just retribu- 
tion upon the head of every oppressor; and 
he trusted that it would re-echo that senti- 
ment pronounced by a great French states- 
man, that ‘‘the nationality of Poland is 
imperishable.” 

Mr. BICKHAM ESCOTT rose for the 
purpose of supporting the resolutions of the 
hon. Member for Montrose. It appeared 
to him that there were two questions be- 
fore the House. The one question was, 
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whether or not that House ought to affirm 
the first resolution of the hon. Member, 
for the purpose of adding its condemnation 
to that which had been already pronounced 
by the Foreign Secretary, and by the 
Speech which Her Majesty delivered be- 
fore the Houses of Parliament on the first 
night of the Session, as to the flagrant 
violation which had been made by the 
three great European Powers. The se- 
cond question was, whether, after the vio- 
lation of that treaty, England ought to 
continue to pay a large sum of money to 
one of those Powers, which in the opinion 
of many was contingent upon the obser- 
vance of that treaty. Now, with respect 
to the first of these questions, he would be 
content to rest the vindication of this coun- 
try upon the able, clear, and vigorous pro- 
test of the noble Lord the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, and upon the Speech de- 
livered to both Houses of Parliament by 
Her Majesty, which, if, as had been ob- 
served in the course of this debate, Parlia- 
ment did not expressly affirm by its vote, 
at all events neither House of Parliament 
durst at all dissent from. But with re- 
spect to the other question, he thought 
that they were bound not only to express 
an opinion, but that they should express 
their opinion muck stronger than they 
otherwise would, after the speeches which 
had been delivered that evening by his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Bute 
(Mr. S. Wortley) and by the hon. Member 
for Weymouth (Mr. Christie). There were 
two parties to the second question: one 
party was the Government of Russia, who 
had to receive the money, if England paid 
it; and the other party were the people of 
England, from whom that payment was to 
come. And if the English Administra- 
tion took upon themselves to pay this money, 
they would have to render an account to 
the people of England. And, first, his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Bute, 
in one of the most clear and convincing 
statements which he had ever heard de- 
livered in that House, argued that though 
the money was not due, he, as a represen- 
tative of the people, would vote for the 
payment of the money. Why, there was 
but one Member of that House who had 
taken a clear and straightforward view upon 
the question as to the payment of the 
money, and that was the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn. If the noble Lord were 
correct in his interpretation of this treaty, 
and of the acts which the Government of 
Russia had committed, as he believed, in 
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violation of it—if he were correct in saying 
that they were not bound to consult the 
Governments of England and France— 
then the noble Lord was quite right in say- 
ing that we ought to pay the money. But 
then an hon. Gentleman rose and said, 
“True it is that they have violated the 
treaty; and I will go further than that, 
and say, true it is that the payment of this 
money depends upon the observance of 
that treaty-—that the observance of that 
treaty is a condition of the payment of 
this money; and though the treaty has 
been violated by the party who is to receive 
the money, nevertheless I shall vote for 
the payment to them of the money.”’ Now, 
that was the course taken by the right hon, 
Member for Bute. But there were other 
speeches to which he would briefly advert ; 
indeed, there was a preliminary matter to 
which he wished to refer, and that was the 
grave constitutional question to be settled 
by the noble Lord the Member for London 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Tamworth, which had just been alluded 
to by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Smith O’Brien), namely, 
whether or not the House of Commons— 
the poor Commons of England!—were com- 
petent to discuss a question relating to the 
foreign affairs of this country. He did not 
apprehend, however, that it would be ne- 
cessary for him to enter at any length into 
that question; for no sooner had the noble 
Lord told the House, that, as the represen- 
tatives of the people, they had no right to 
discuss the foreign affairs of the empire, 
than he followed up that declaration by a 
vindication of the powers of Parliament in 
a very extraordinary manner: for the noble 
Lord proceeded to argue with the House 
of Commons for arguing the question. And 
first of all, the noble Lord told them that 
they had no right to debate this question, 
and then he argued with them for an hour 
and a half to show that the money was 
still to be paid to Russia. But how the 
noble Lord made out that position, he could 
not understand, although he never listened 
to the noble Lord on any occasion without 
admiration of the adroitness and tact with 
which he conducted great questions; and not 
only that, but the exalted sentiments and the 
beautiful language in which he expressed 
himself. But in listening to that speech, 
all that he could find in his argument was 
this—that first having made a most de- 
cisive proof of the violation of the treaty 
by the Three Powers, the remaining part 
of his speech militated against his opening 
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arguments, as had been the case with the 
hon. Member for Bute that evening. The 
noble Lord laid down three propositions. 
The noble Lord first told them that the 
payment of this money depended upon the 
due observance of the arrangements en- 
tered into by the Treaty of Vienna. He 
next told them that as regarded the recent 
incorporation of Cracow, the Government 
of this country was unanimous in their 
opinions as to its being a grievous violation 
of the Treaty of Vienna; and then the 
noble Lord followed up that statement by 
saying, that though the Treaty of Vienna 
had been violated, though Russia was to 
be denounced for the part which she had 
taken in that violation, and though the 
payment of this money depended upon the 
observance of this treaty, which she had 
broken, yet that we should continue to pay 
this money to Russia; and if there were 
any difference between the positions taken 
by the noble Lord and the hon. Member 
for Bute, he thought that those of the 
hon. Member for Bute were the more cor- 
rect. He thought that the hon. Member 
had said there were two conditions or con- 
siderations in reference to this question— 
first, as to the party who had to pay this 
money; and, second, as to the conduct of 
the individuals who had to receive it; that 
it fact it was not due unless they perform- 
ed the conditions connected with the 
treaty. What he wanted the hon. Mem- 
ber to do was, to go still further, and show 
that, although in the protest delivered by 
the Minister for Foreign A ffairs—though, 
in the Speech delivered from the Throne 
by Her Majesty—it had been declared that 
a treaty had been broken, yet an Admin- 
istration, responsible to a popular House 
of Commons, had a right to pass a large 
sum of money to a foreign Power, who 
was only entitled to receive it as long as it 
faithfully observed the conditions of that 
treaty. If the money was not due, why 
then should they pay it? What Minister 
of England had therefore been so bold as 
to continue to pay to a foreign Power a 
large sum of money which was not due, 
and which he was not justified in paying ? 
A Minister doing so would be guilty of a 
gross violation of the trust reposed in him. 
But he was about to allude to the speech 
of the First Minister of the Crown. That 
noble Lord had informed the House of 
Commons, that though it was true that 
they might refuse to pay this money, yet 
their discontinuing to pay would not be 
consistent with the dignified course which 
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the representatives of England should take 
on such questions. The hon. Member for 
Weymouth had said that England would 
manifest great meanness in refusing to pay 
this money. If the money were due, cadet 
queestio; but if it was not, he (Mr. Escott) 
thought that it would be far greater mean- 
ness on the part of the House of Com- 
mons to comply with an unjust demand in 
paying it. There could be nothing meaner 
than the payment of an unjust demand to 
a foreign Power from a servile fear. That, 
indeed, would be the very consummation 
of meanness in an individual; and he should 
wish to hear any hon. Gentleman rise up 
in that House and contend that it would 
not be meanness on the part of the House 
of Commons. He would wish to be in- 
formed how it was competent to a Minister 
of this country to pay this money, under 
such circumstances, to a foreign Power— 
to subsidise Russia against the faith of 
treaties without any Parliamentary sanc- 
tion. That was the case as laid down by 
the noble Lord the First Minister of the 
Crown; and he was then followed in his 
arguments by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth. And how did he 
follow him? The right hon. Gentleman 
quoted to the House the Act of 1815, 
under which this money was paid. The 
Duke of Wellington said this Treaty of 
Vienna was a master-stroke of diplomacy 
on the part of Lord Castlereagh, for Rus- 
sia had been tied down to the observance 
of that treaty by a pecuniary obligation. 
But it appeared that, though the treaty 
was violated, the obligation was to be 
valid. If the demand of Russia was just, 
pay it; but if unjust, as the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government had gone so 
far to prove, resist it. He could under- 
stand the argument of the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn, who, in a bold and 
straightforward manner, declared that the 
Three Powers had a right to destroy the 
independence of Cracow; but he confessed 
he was at a loss to comprehend that of 
the noble Lord the Member for the city of 
London, who proved that the treaty had 
been violated, and the protest of England 
disregarded, but yet would vote against 
the resolutions. In his opinion this was a 
great constitutional question, and one 
which the people of England ought to 
take up. The late Minister quitted office, 
not in consequence of his great and liberal 
schemes, which were calculated to benefit 
the country, but because, in an evil day, 
yielding to bad counsel, he had laid his 
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hand upon the liberties of a portion of 
the United Kingdom. The House of Com- 
mons, on that occasion, defeated the mea- 
sure, and unseated the Minister. The no- 
ble Lord succeeded, and finding that that 
arbitrary policy would not be sanctioned, 
cast aside the weapons of oppression, and 
stood forward the independent Minister of 
this great country, proving the truth of 
the old adage, that a man’s best friends 
were not often found among his servile 
followers, and that one’s bitterest enemies 
were often in his own household. 

Mr. SMYTHE said: Sir, I, for one, 
should be most reluctant to vote against the 
first resolution of the hon. Member for 
Montrose, if it was not for its connexion 
with the succeeding resolutions. It is not 
my intention, in the few words I purpose 
offering to the House, to dwell upon the 
last of those resolutions, which is a propo- 
sition to suspend the payment of the Russo- 
Dutch Loan. That portion of the subject 
seems to me to have been so entirely ex- 
hausted in the masterly and most effective 
speech of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Southwark (Sir W. Molesworth), that 
I think it will scarcely be possible for any 
hon. Gentleman to uphold the opinion that, 
even as a mere matter of mercantile fair- 
ness, we can refuse the responsibility and 
obligation of this debt. Although, how- 
ever, I venture to entertain this opinion, 
and to dissent from his particular conclu- 
sions, I am bound at the same time to 
tender my individual thanks to the hon. 
Member for Montrose, for having brought 
the general question before the House. I 
do so with much diffidence, and with some 
misgivings, because I know that the noble 
Lord the First Minister of the Crown has 
laid it down with all that gravity which 
is becoming a great constitutional au- 
thority, that discussions upon matters 
like these, involving points of intricate fo- 
reign policy, are seldom of any practical 
advantage. The noble Lord illustrated 
this remark by the mention of those an- 
nual protests in favour of Polish nationality 
—to use the French proverb, mere sword- 
thrusts in the water—in which the French 
Chambers have delighted to indulge. It 
is impossible not to feel the value of the 
precedent, and the warning of the exam- 
ple. Itis impossible not to remember how 
little has been done by all the declama- 
tion of French sympathy. It is impossible 
for some of us, at least, not to recall that 
truth which was wrung from the dying 
agonies of Poland, and which has since 
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passed into a proverb in the language of 
that unhappy country, ‘God is too high, 
and France too far.’’ But if France is 
too far, England, morally, politically, as 
well as geographically, is further still. We 
have not, like France, been connected by 
court and family alliances, nor united by 
that long confraternity, now of triumph 
and now of defeat, which dates from the 
reign of the Valois, and comes down to 
the days of Napoleon. If ever one coun- 
try was bound to another, it was France 
to Poland; if ever one country suffered for 
another, it was Poland for France; if ever 
one country was abandoned by another, 
it was Poland by France. It is not only 
like the speech of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Radnorshire (Sir J. Walsh), a 
chapter in contemporary history; it is also 
the old story of Athens and Plateza. 
But if England has not the same in- 
terest as France in this Polish question, 
I nevertheless think, humbly, and with 
all deference to the opinion of the noble 
Lord, that this is no unmeet question for the 
consideration of the House. If I appre- 
hend correctly:the spirit of the resolutions 
submitted by the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose, he seeks not to interfere with nor to 
embarrass the Executive; his object is to 
corroborate, to confirm, to endorse, as the 
noble Lord (Lord Sandon) who seconded 
him, stated, to sanction and to give further 
effect to the protest of the noble Lord the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs; and he 
more especially desires that this corrobo- 
ration should be given by the House now 
that that protest has been disregarded and 
neglected. And though it be true that 
the noble Lord the Member for London 
has brought the whole weight of his autho- 
rity to the assertion, that this is a subject 
not immediately within the province of 
the House of Commons, another author- 
ity—I mean Mr. Hallam—scarcely se- 
cond to the noble Lord, has said, in a 
noble image, that the pulse of Europe 
beats according to the impulse it receives 
from the Parliament of England. It is 
for this reason I think we should be want- 
ing in our duty, we should be ill repre- 
senting the feelings of the people of this 
country, if we failed now to express, not, 
perhaps, our indignation, but at least our 
sorrow and our regret, at so inauspicious 
and so untoward an event. If anything, 
too, could enhance that sorrow and re- 
gret at the act itself, it would undoubt- 
edly be the manner in which it has been 
defended, and the. men by whom it is 
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defended. It is surely a melancholy 
thought that that Prince Metternich, 
whose name for half a century has be- 
come a synonyme for moderation, whose 
policy of wise adjustment and honourable 
compromise has been stamped upon our 
age, should, at the close of his long and 
illustrious career, have suffered himself 
to be connected with so immoderate a 
plunder, with so Cadmean a conquest, 
with an acquisition where the gain was 
go trivial, and the loss so immeasurable— 
where the gain is a geographical atom, and 
the loss is the unsettlement of Europe. The 
unsettlement of Europe! For, there is not 
one of the conditions, not one of the ar- 
rangements, not one of the stipulations, 
which date from the great covenant of 1815 
—not the Germanic Confederation itself, 
not the Italian dominions of the house of 
Austria, not Venice, not the Milanese, not 
Sardinia, not Genoa, not Prussia, who gain- 
ed more by peace than she had ever gained 
by war, not the kingdoms of Hanover and 
the Netherlands—there is not one of the 
arrangements dating from that period, 
which was one whit more sacred than the 
independence of Cracow. Nay, as if in 
prescience that this small State would 
become the battle-field between might and 
right, between liberty and force, its inde- 
pendence and integrity are guaranteed by 
a greater number of articles than any 
other stipulation of the general treaty. One 
word now about the manner. Was there 
ever anything more rude, more abrupt, 
more unlike diplomatic usage, more un- 
like Prince Metternich, than the mode 
in which this violence was consummated ? 
On the 17th of April a despatch from 
Prince Metternich to Count Dietrichstein 
was communicated to Lord Aberdeen, 
which, while full of no unjust nor ill- 
founded alarms about the Polish emi- 
gration, gave no alarm with regard to 
Cracow. From the 17th of April to 
the 6th of November, the Three Powers 
gave no sign. On the 6th of November, 
Count Dietrichstein communicated the in- 
tentions of the Three Powers to Lord Pal- 
merston, and on the 16th of November, 
Cracow had ceased to exist. ‘* Finis Polo- 
nie,’’ the words of Kosciusko, had become 
a prophecy. And what is the excuse for all 
this subdolous and precipitate rapacity? 
From first to last, from the despatch of the 
6th of November down to the speech of the 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn, I can 
find nothing but a repetition in every shape 
and form and way and phrase of the accu- 
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sation that Cracow had become a focus of 
conspiracy. I think, Sir, in advancing 
this charge, the Three Powers have over- 
proved their case. If Cracow, to quote 
Prince Metternich, had become a den 
of moral and material bucaniers—if it 
was so full of misery—if it was the re- 
sort of every kind of brigandage, the 
question naturally arises, what were the 
Three Powers about? Why did they not 
sooner interfere to arrest this depravity 
and to prevent this decay? What other- 
wise are we to understand by the word 
‘* protectorate? ’’ Would it, for example, 
after thirty years had elapsed since the 
treaty was signed, be endured if we were 
now to come forward, in the face of Europe, 
and to say that under our protectorate the 
Ionian Islands had become a den of moral 
bucaniers, that they were full of misery, 
that they were the retreat of every kind of 
brigandage; and, that, therefore, their liber- 
ties were to be extinguished?. And yet, Sir, 
that would not be a more monstrous violation 
of the Treaty of Paris of 1815, than this is 
a violation of the Treaty of Vienna. Re- 
member the promises of the period: re- 
member the promises and the proclama- 
tions of the Emperor Alexander. ‘‘ This 
city,”’ said the Czar of Cracow, ‘ under 
the United Powers shall enjoy tran- 
quillity and happiness, by consecrating it- 
self to the arts and sciences, industry and 
commerce. It shall remain as the monu- 
ment of a magnanimous policy which has 
placed this liberty on the very spot where 
the ashes of the best among your sovereigns 
repose.’’ Magnanimous policy! Well, Sir, 
of the two—between the magnanimous po- 
liey which I will not say connived at, but, at 
the end of thirty years, permitted misery, 
permitted ruin, permitted those results from 
which the charge of Prince Metternich is 
constructed, and the mercy of decision 
which annihilated Cracow, and for which 
the noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) has 
thanked the Three Powers—I am almost 
inclined with him to prefer the latter. But, 
then, I will say that the two combined— 
the magnanimous policy and the mercy of 
decision, have no parallel in history—not 
even in the example furnished in that 
‘*Prince’’ whose precepts, I am afraid, 
other princes have consulted. It is only 
in fable we can look for a precedent. It 
is the legend of Semiramis, who suckled 
Ninus and then debauched him. The 
Three Powers suckled Cracow, and then 
debauched it; and then they went further 
than Semiramis, for they destroyed it. And 
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why did they destroy it? Ifthe reason has 
not been declared in the debate, no one can 
be ignorant of it. It was not the events in 
Cracow which led to the dissolution of that 
republic; it was events in London, at 
Paris, and Madrid. History will record 
the fact, because history will also record 
all the oppressions, the penalties, and per- 
secutions, undergone by this unfortunate 
hostage inthe hands of absolutism, whenever 
a cloud or a misunderstanding arose between 
the two great constitutional Governments 
of the world. For example, at the close 
of 1835 it was notorious that differences 
between France and England existed on 
the subject of Spain. On the 18th of 
March, 1836, those differences came to a 
erisis in M. Thiers’ despatch to M. Se- 
bastiani, formally refusing intervention on 
the part of France. But the Three Powers 
had been beforehand with their prey. One 
month before, Cracow was already occupied 
by troops, its neutrality violated, and its 
independence, its rights, and liberties out- 
raged and destroyed. With these lights, 


then, and these reminiscences, I believe that 
if the entente cordiale between the two great 
constitutional countries of the world had ex- 
isted, the independence of Cracow would 


have been maintained. And I believe not 
the less that the Three Powers would have 
obtained their legitimate object—the se- 
curity of their own territories—but in a 
different manner. Multa fiunt eadem sed 
aliter. I will shortly explain my meaning. 
The art of government at the expense of 
the governed was first taught, if we are to 
believe the ancients, in a stable by a cen- 
taur; that is, by a cross between a man and 
ahorse. The interpretation of the myth 
is this: that where address cannot be em- 
ployed, foree must be applied—where you 
cannot use your hands, you must use your 
hoofs. Well, Sir, if the entente cordiale 
had been in force, I believe that the Three 
Powers would have used their hands, in- 
stead of using their hoofs, in the manner 
which not unnaturally has enlisted the sym- 
pathies of the noble Lord the Member for 
King’s Lynn. The inference is obvious. I 
would venture, with all respect, to press it 
upon the noble Lord the Member for Tiver- 
ton, to renew that entente cordiale, and to 
resume that intimate alliance. I would 
implore him to do so, in the interests of 
public order and European peace, not only 
in prevention of acts such as these, but in 
prevention of that democratic reaction which 
is smouldering wherever there has been, or 
is, misgovernment ; which flashed forth the 
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other day, the whole length of the Appen- 
nines from Genoa to Calabria; and which 
may some day blaze forth into more se- 
rious demonstrations. The knowledge 
of a renewal of friendship between the 
two great Constitutional Powers in the 
van of civilization would be, at any 
rate, a better protest against this un- 
toward event, than the refusal to pay the 
interest of the Russo-Dutch Loan. If the 
Three Powers in their mimetic immorality 
have annexed, that is no reason why Eng- 
land should repudiate. 1 agree with the 
noble Lord, that it is of nobler and fairer 
example to say to them, ‘‘ You have bro- 
ken a solemn compact; we will respect a 
doubtful engagement. You have broken 
the most important treaty universal Europe 
ever ratified; we will respect a construc- 
tive understanding, on the merits and ob- 
ligations of which even publicists have 
differed.”’ 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, ia any observa- 
tions I have to make on this question, 
I can only appeal to the reason of the 
House, and not to its passion. I cannot 
pretend, on the usual subjects that engage 
our attention, when domestic interests and 
municipal rights are brought before our de- 
liberation, that if, with the indulgence of 
this assembly, I should venture to offer any 
opinion, I would be free from that passion, or 
exempt from that prejudice, which, I should 
think, the most impartial on such occasions 
might confess they were subject to. But on 
questions like the present, rarely brought 
before this House—and I am not inclined 
to maintain that that rarity is not wise and 
prudent—on questions of this kind, when 
the policy of States and the prosperity of 
nations may depend on our vote and on 
our decision, I can at least claim to myself 
what I hope the vast majority of us will 
always cherish, that we can address our- 
selves to questions of external policy with 
only one sentiment, and only one test, viz., 
how far the question under our discussion 
concerns the interest and honour of our 
country. I know that it is not difficult 
upon a question like the present to indulge 
in all the blaze of a philanthropy easily 
illumined. I am equally aware, following a 
very contrary sentiment, that by opposing 
the expression of what you may consider 
feelings of a somewhat morbid character, 
you may not escape the imputation of 
being the champion of arbitrary principles. 
I do not wish to address the House under 
the influence of either of these senti- 
ments. I wish to speak to a question 
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of public law. I understand that a treaty 
of great importance has been violated. 
It is in my opinion a treaty which it 
is the interest of this country should be 
observed ; I believe the interest of this 
country is bound up with the observation 
of that treaty ; and I will not lightly and 
without consideration admit that any treaty 
has been violated which I believe it is the 
interest of England should be observed. 
And, Sir, let me address myself very 
strictly to the question before us. 1 think 
itis really of importance, after what has 
cecurred during this somewhat unexpect- 
edly prolonged debate, that we should agree 
as to what is not the subject before us at 
the present moment. I apprehend that 
the subject which is not before us is the 
policy or impolicy of the partition of 
Poland ; because I have listened to many 
arguments most ingenious, and to some 
bursts of eloquence most fervent, which, if 
they had been expressed and uttered in 
1772, would have redounded to the credit 
of this House, and no doubt produced an ef- 
fect in Europe. But the independence of Po- 
land has ceased. I regret the downfal of 


Poland, mainly because I think it was for 
the interest of England that Poland should 


exist as an independent country. I can 
easily understand why we are assured by 
the hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. M. 
Milnes), or why it is intimated to us by 
the hon. Member for Canterbury (Mr. 
Smythe), that there is still a more ardent 
feeling in favour of the lost Poles in Paris 
than in London, because, though it was no 
doubt an English, it was still more a French, 
interest that Poland should remain an inde- 
pendent State. I may be permitted to re- 
mind the House that if there be any as- 
sembly in Europe which should be the 
last to criticise the conduct of the Three 
Powers with respect to Poland, it is the 
Parliament of England. Before the par- 
tition of Poland took place, the Minister of 
England, the Secretary of State who then 
administered the Foreign Affairs of the 
country, was perfectly aware of what was 
contemplated. He was in communication 
with the Government of France, and 
France offered to unite with England to 
prevent that partition. That Minister was 
aman second to none of those who have 
regulated the affairs of this nation in his 
knowledge of the Continent ; and what did 
the Parliament do? On the very eve of 
the partition of Poland they turned that 
Minister out of office, and Poland was par- 
titioned. The very same France which of- 
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fered to combine with England to prevent 
that partition, became shortly after our most 
inveterate foe in the affairs of the Ameri- 
can colonies ; and the very same vote of the 
House of Commons occasioned the parti- 
tion of Poland, and eventually the loss of 
her colonies to England. If it be true— 
and surely no one will doubt that it is— 
that the question before us is not the policy 
or the impolicy of partitioning Poland, let 
us now attempt to ascertain what is really 
and exactly, not to say severely, the ques- 
tion we have to decide upon. It is said that 
a very important treaty has been violated. 
It appears that at the commencement of the 
struggle, which led to this very treaty, the 
city of Cracow was an Austrian town. It 
appears, also, that during the most impor- 
tant transactions that occurred in the strug- 
gle which led to that treaty, this Austrian 
town became a Saxon town; and, that 
subsequently the town which had origin- 
ally belonged to Austria, and then fell to 
Saxony, once more became a Polish and 
also a protected town. From the moment it 
became a protected town, it had been at vari- 
ous periods occupied by the military forces 
of the protecting Powers; its constitution 
had been modified, had been changed, and 
the original privileges of the protecting 
Powers (which extended, under the condi- 
tions of its protection, even to an interfe- 
rence with its police), had been completely 
and amply exercised; and the resultsis, that 
after a period of rather more than half a 
century, this town has become once more an 
Austrian town, That is really the historic 
statement of the facts to which the treaty 
refers ; it has nothing whatever to do with 
the partition of Poland. It is very easy 
for Gentlemen to rise in the House and 
talk, like the hon. Member for Bolton 
(Dr. Bowring), of the ruin of 20,000,000 
of their fellow-creatures. Who are those 
20,000,000? Do they live in Cracow ? 
Do they live in any of the suburbs of 
Cracow? Will he tell us that the rights 
of these 20,000,000 are defended by the 
Treaty of Vienna? Is that their title- 
deed to political independence, or to social 
freedom? Yet this is the position assumed 
by orators, not only in this House, but in 
other places. Take away this question 
before us from the universal sympathy 
and the general association with the cause 
of Poland, and it will soon assume a very 
different character. It is now eighty 
years since Poland was partitioned—more 
than one-fourth of the period which the 
historian has recognised as the space which 
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comprises what is called modern history. 
Many events have taken place since then. 
During that time England has lost her 
colonies, France has been revolutionised, 
the Continent has been conquered, Ireland 
has been united to England. Events have 
occurred subsequently to these great af- 
fairs, and at a more recent period, which 
are still fresh in the minds of all present, 
and to which some of us owe our seats in 
the very assembly which now arrogates to 
itself the right to decide upon the policy 
of foreign nations. Who can now deny that 
the spoliation of Poland has ceased to be a 
political catastrophe, and must be regarded 
as an historical fact? It seems that two 
of the greatest Powers in Europe have 
protested there has been a violation of the 
important treaty, which is the basis of the 
diplomatic settlement of Europe, by the 
termination of the quasi independent ex- 
istence of this Austrian-Polish town—Eng- 
land and France, by the mouths of two 
most able Ministers, have protested that 
there has been a violation, by the Three 
Continental Powers, of that treaty, which 
shakes the title-deeds of Europe; and a 
Member of the House of Commons of Eng- 
land, responding to that protest, calls on 
the House to concur with and confirm it; 
and, taking advantage of certain other 
treaties, to punish one of the alleged 
violators of this treaty. I hope the 
House will admit I have stated the 
case fairly. On the first night of the 
Session, although there was a general 
feeling in the House—at least on the side 
on which I sit—not to enter into any dis- 
cussion on foreign affairs; and though I 
thought, as it seems mistakenly, that we 
were not at all bound by the words of the 
Address in answer to the Speech from the 
Throne—I still, from some observations 
that unexpectedly fell from the First Min- 
ister, felt called upon to warn the House 
not too suddenly to admit that there had 
been a manifest violation of the treaty be- 
fore us. I did not then : peak as to a ques- 
tion of policy, but of public law. I thought 
we were urged precipitately to admit there 
had been a violation of a treaty which it 
was the interest of this country should be 
observed, and which I believed had not 
been impugned. I always understood, that 
whatever might be the language of the 
Address in reply to the Speech from the 
Throne, the House was not pledged by it, 
however decided the words in which it was 
couched; and Her Majesty’s Government 
did not attempt to pledge the House on 
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that occasion, any more than on prior oc- 
casions, that there had been a manifest 
violation of the Treaty of Vienna; all the 
House did, was ‘‘to thank Her Majesty 
for informing the House there had been a 
violation of the treaty.” I thought we 
were perfectly safe then, in agreeing to 
the Address; and I was, therefore, very 
much astonished when the First Lord of 
the Treasury rose, and, adverting to the 
affair of Cracow, said, ‘‘ That Her Ma- 
| jesty, in her Speech, had declared, and no 
‘man living could doubt, there had been a 
| manifest violation of the Treaty of Vien- 
na.”’ I thought this rather suspicious on 
the part of the noble Lord. What has 
been the result? The hon. Member for 
the University of Oxford (Sir I. Inglis), 
a great authority on Parliamentary forms, 
has risen during this debate, and said, 
|that every Gentleman in the House was 
pledged by the Answer to the Speech from 
the Throne to the opinion that there had 
been a violation of the Treaty of Vienna. 
| And the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell), 
| too, in a speech which, I must be permitted 
| to say, was more characterized by eloquent 
| declamation than by its acquaintance with 
public law or the stipulations of treaties, 
has also declared, that the House had 
already by its silence on that first night, 
pronounced its acquiescence with Her Ma- 
| jesty’s Government. I appeal to the House, 








| that under any circumstances, silence could 


not have been acquiescence; but that under 
the circumstances of this case in particular, 
and looking to the language of the Address, 
if all the Members had been silent, if no 
speech had been made, and if no division 
had taken place, not a human being would 
have been bound by the language of the 
Speech from the Throne. Sir, Iam decidedly 
of opinion—and I lay it down without equi- 
vocation or reserve as a principle of public 
law, which no one ean, as I believe, refute— 
that the violation ofa particular treaty, in- 
serted in a general treaty, is not a viola- 
tion of that general treaty. I put the 
principle as broadly as words will permit 
me, because I am unaware of any excep- 
tion to this principle, which is one of very 
great importance. I reminded the House, 
on a former occasion, in a suggestive, not 
in a dogmatical spirit, to look well to the 
ease of the Peace of Westphalia, which 
we have since been told by the noble Lord 
the Member for Hertford (Viscount Mahon) 
is to be regarded as a model for treaties. 1 
reminded the House that a solemn treaty, 
the Treaty of Osnabruck, had been inserted 
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in the general Treaty of Munster (the in- 
strument which contained the general sti- 
pulations of the Peace of Westphalia)—that 
the inserted treaty concluded with one of 
the most remarkable guarantees in diplo- 
matic records—that the guarantee was not 
observed—that the parties to the inserted 
treaty applied to the parties signatory to 
the general treaty, and that it was decided, 
after great discussion, and after it had 
been referred to the first jurists in Europe, 
that a violation of an inserted treaty was 
not a violation of the general treaty. The 
ease | refer to, was almost similar to that 
now before us. The free cities of Germany 
had been guaranteed by the Treaty of Os- 
nabruck certain political rights. The Treaty 
of Osnabruck was inserted in the Treaty of 
Munster, and eventually the free cities of 
Germany were deprived of those political 
rights. They appealed to the Treaty of 
Munster, and called upon the parties sig- 
natory to it—the great Powers of Europe 
—to do them right and fulfil the guarantee. 
The great Powers did not deny the guaran- 
tee; but it was decided after most weighty 
arguments, by men second to none who in- 
terfered in the great transactions of the 
Treaty of Vienna, that the violation of the 
particular treaty was not a violation of the 
general treaty. I say it was so decided by 
men second to none of those who were en- 
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ment, can oppose it, for I will show you 
that with a due reverence for the practice of 
the past, they have scrupulously, discreetly, 
and wisely always followed the course 
which I have now indicated. The con- 
gress which followed the Congress of West- 
phalia, was the Congress of Nimeguen; and 
the same question as to the efficacy of a 
particular treaty inserted in a general treaty 
was again raised, and decided upon by in- 
dividuals not second in information as to 
the law of nations, or in authority, to either 
of those great men to whom I have already 
alluded. The King of Sweden (the King 
of Sweden being a German Prince), an ally 
of France, instigated by that Power, had 
attacked, during the war, the dominions 
of the Elector of Brandenburgh; and the 
congress taking place, the Elector refused 
to sign the peace until the Congress had 
secured him compensation for the attack 
of the King of Sweden upon his dominions; 
and he appealed to the Peace of Westpha- 
lia and to the King of France, the ally of 
the King of Sweden, as signatory to the 
general Treaty of Westphalia. The King 
of France at that time was Louis XIV., 
aman whose character is now better un- 
derstood than it was, and who, though a 
King, was one of the grestest Ministers 
that ever lived; for he personally conducted 
the most important correspondence and 


gaged in the famous settlement of 1815, | transacted the most important affairs for 


because I am sure that even the great, 
Chancellor of Austria would scarcely con- | 
sider himself superior to Oxenstiern, nor | 
would M. de Talleyrand consider it an in- | 
sult to be compared for dexterity or tact | burg ? 


a longer period than any Minister who 
ever ruled. He was, then, a great au- 
thority on this question. And what was 
his answer to the Elector of Branden- 
“Tt is very true the King of 





to Cardinal Mazarin; yet, when these two | Sweden has violated the Peace of West- 
great statesmen, equally interested in con- | phalia; but we cannot admit that a viola- 
trary decisions, because Sweden was exer- | tion of an inserted treaty, is a violation of 
cising all her power to secure Germany, | a general treaty. The guarantee to which 
and France was opposed to her in that ob-| you appeal is contained in an inserted 
ject, were called on for their opinion, they | treaty, and you must seek redress from 
decided that the violation of an inserted the parties to that inserted treaty, viz., the 
treaty was not a violation of the general German Diet, and not from the signatories of 
treaty of a congress. I will not put the case the general treaty.”’ A menace from the 
before you encumbered with precedents, be- | King of France forced the Elector to ac- 
cause a precedent is important and entitled cede to the Peace of Nimeguen. But you 
to weight in proportion to the greatness of may say the King of France, though a 
the circumstances with which it treats, of | very distinguished diplomatist, was also a 
the transactions to which it refers, and of the | very powerful sovereign, and he settled the 
men who were concerned in it, and not in| affair in a summary manner. [An Hon. 
proportion to the number of similar cases. | Memner: He decided in his own favour. | 
Two or three precedents of such a cha-|I thank you for that cheer. True it is he 
racter, are worth a hundred ingeniously | agreed with Mazarin—with Oxenstiern— 
twisted instances. The case is one of! with all the great jurists of Europe—but 
public law, so clear that I doubt if any | it is very true also, as was observed, that 
man in this House, certainly not any Mem- he decided in his own favour. Now look 
ber of the present or of the late Govern- | to the precedent I now put before you— 
| 
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look to the Congress which is the last to! lation of the general treaty, and you can- 


which I shall refer, but which contains | 
upon this subject a precedent which is | 
complete and unanswerable; which appeals 


indeed to your prejudices as well as your | 


reason. For England was a party to this 
treaty, and a great English Monarch is 
the authority which I shall adduce: I 
mean the Treaty of Ryswick. 
Treaty of Ryswick, this very King, who 
you say took such a short way to de- 
cide public law—this Louis XIV. had to 
restore the Palatinate which he had con- 
quered ; and it was stipulated that the es- 
tablished religion of that State should be 
maintained. William III. of England— 
still a favourite Monarch in this House— 
was at the head of the Protestant interest, 
and was the great rival of Louis XIV. 


Now, it so happened that at the time of | 


the stipulation the established religion of 
the Palatinate was Roman Catholic, for it 
had been established since the French con- 
quest. All the Princes of Germany rose 
immediately, and said, ‘‘ Is the Palatinate 
—the very birth-place of the Reformation 
the cradle of the Protestant relicion— 
guaranteed by the Peace of Westphalia, 
to which the Kings of Europe are signa- 
tory, to become the seat of Romanism ? 
Impossible! We call upon you all—we 
call on you the great Powers of Europe, 
who were signatories-in-chief to the Peace 
of Westphalia—that very peace which was 
made to secure the toleration and equal 
rights of the Protestant faith after a 
struggle of thirty years in favour of the 
principle of religious and civil liberty, and 
which has been guarded by guarantees so 
ample, to come forward and maintain 
our rights.’”’ What was the reply of 
the King of France? He told them that 


the Protestant religion and civil and re- 
| I ever hear of, any human being who at- 


ligious liberty were secured by the Treaty 


of Osnabruck, and that it was only an, 
included treaty in the great Peace of | 


Westphalia. He told them that their 
only right was to appeal to the Diet of 
Germany ; that the question was a domes- 
tic and municipal one; and that it had 
been decided that an inserted treaty touched 
only the signatories of that treaty, and not 
those of the general treaty. The question 
was referred to William III., and what 
did he say, the head of the Protestant in- 
terest? He said—‘‘ The public law of 
Europe for seventy years, which has been 
recognised by all statesmen, whether Pa- 
pistical or Protestant, has decided that the 
violation of an inserted treaty is not a vio- 
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| not call upon the signatories of the general 
| treaty to do any thing but to undertake 
an office of friendly interposition, and to 
give evidence on questions of general in- 
tention and general interpretation.”” Such 
was the reply of the King of England; 


‘and I now stand up for the soundness 


of the principle which he propounded. It 
is in this aspect that I put the case to 
the House. I am well aware that a different 
view of the question from that which I 


‘adopt, would afford greater scope for de- 


clamation, and would probably enlist more 
popular favour. I know that my task is 
not an agreeable one; but after the allu- 
sions which have been made to the chance 


‘remarks which fell from me on the first 


day of the Session, I am sure you will do 
me the justice to admit, that it was not 
for me to shrink from establishing the 
principle which I then in a cursory manner 
adverted to. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Tamworth, touching on 
this part of the question, indulged in 
a series of arguments which were charac- 
terized by his usual acuteness, but the 
immediate tendency of which I admit that 
I, for one, did not very clearly comprehend. 
His arguments, however, appeared to me, 
as far as I could judge of them, to resolve 
themselves into a question. I understood 
him to ask this question—‘‘ What is the 
use of declaring that the treaties annexed 
to the general Act of the Congress of 
Vienna have precisely the same force as 
if they had been inserted in the body of the 
general Act itself, if, in point of fact, we 
do not admit them to have precisely the 
same force? If they have not precisely 
the same force as if they were inserted in 
the general treaty, why say that they 
have?”? Why, Sir, I never met, nor did 


tempted to deny this. They have unques- 
tionably precisely the same force as if 
they were inserted in the general Act; 
but the question at issue is, what does 
‘* precisely the same force’? mean? This 
will still remain, though the right hon. 
Gentleman were to ask his old question a 
thousand times—a question which nobody 
is disposed to dispute. The real point is, 
what does “‘ precisely the same force . 
mean? but it is a point, in respect of 
which I contend that there is not legally 
any doubt. It is a problem which has 
been long since decided ; and so much 
doubt would not hang round it now, nor, 
indeed, round many other questions, if the 
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noble Lord the Secretary for the Foreign 
Department would encourage the discus- 
sion of questions of foreign policy in this 
House, a little more than he appears in- 
clined to do. It has always been held 
that if a particular treaty is inserted in 
a general treaty, it allows any signatory 
to the general treaty to be called on by 
any signatory of the particular treaty, in 
case that treaty is violated; but nobody 
pretends to say, not even the right hon. 
Gentleman himself, that in the present 
case any of the Powers who signed the 
treaty respecting Cracow, have called on 
England or France to interfere. Most 
assuredly Russia has not done so, neither 
has Austria nor has Prussia. Who calls 
upon you to interfere? Who appeals to 
you? What is your locus standi for inter- 
fering ? I protest I cannot understand. 
But the right hon. Baronet maintained, that 
even if there were force in this objection, 
all that ground is cut from under our 
feet; for here, he said, are original 
covenants respecting Cracow and Poland 
in the general Act itself, totally inde- 
pendent of the inserted treaties. This is 
really the only apparently tenable ground 
for the Government protest. Let us see 
if its validity is anything more than colour- 
able. I ask the right hon. Baronet, can 
he mention a single precedent in which, 
the general signatories having been called 
on to give their ratification, as they did in 
the case of the grand Treaty of Vienna 
to particular treaties, the same form has 
not been followed, as in the present in- 
stance # Can he deny that the general Act 
of the Treaty of Vienna is, in fact, a 
recés, and that it gives a summary of all 
the regulations antecedent to the general 
Act of Congress? Let him instance a 
single occasion—let him put his finger 
on a single precedent where the same 
form has not been pursued as in the pre- 
sent instance. The principle of law is 
clear. There is a general Act of Congress 
with several original treaties inserted, and 
along series of covenants on the same sub- 
jects as those inserted treaties, couched in 
the same language, without the difference 
of even the dotting of a vowel. What is 
the rule of law on which he will decide 
when called upon to interpret such a 
treaty? Surely he must know that the 
principle has been long since settled, and 
that it is this—that for the interpretation 
he must look to the original instruments. 
The inserted treaty is the original and su- 
perior instrument, and the object of the re- 
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peated covenants is merely to bind the ge- 
neral signatories. I will not dwell further 
upon this point. [‘*‘ Hear!”] It is very 
well for Gentlemen toery ‘‘ Hear, hear,” and 
to indulge in impatient exclamations, who 
have just dropped in to give a ready vote 
after spending some hours at the Freema- 
sons’ Hall, where on the platform of a 
tavern they move resolutions which may 
provoke a warin Europe. Such Gentlemen 
are ready to prostitute the influence of the 
English Senate to guide the opinion of 
Europe; but I take leave to tell them, that 
unless their opinions are founded upon 
knowledge, and are expressed in more de- 
corous language than some phrases I have 
been doomed to listen to here, they will 
be of little service to their clients, and 
will do little to maintain the honour and 
the credit of their country. But to revert 
to our dry argument. It has been settled 
that, when the superior instrument is before 
you, the repeated clauses are a mere re- 
cital ; merely the machinery by which the 
signers of the general treaty are authorized 
to interpose in the settlement of any ques- 
tion which should arise under the particular 
treaty. I could refer to the long series 
of the recés of the German Diet for count- 
less precedents vindicating these principles 
of law; but I will not venture again to ap- 
peal to the past. I will establish their jus- 
tice by living witnesses—by the authority 
of statesmen now sitting in this House—I 
will establish it by the very instrument now 
under discussion; and I must say, that, 
amazed as some appear to be at the fate 
of Cracow, nothing has more amazed me 
than hearing the speceh of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and reading of the protest of 
the noble Lord; because, I ask that right 
hon. Gentleman and that noble Lord (and 
the point has already been put, in the 
course of this debate, with a vigour of ar- 
gument which all must acknowledge and 
admire)—how did they both act in the case 
of Belgium? What was the conduct, in the 
first instance, of the King of the Nether- 
lands, when the disruption of his kingdom 
took place? To what instrument did he 
appeal ? Not to the Treaty of Vienna, for 
that was not violated. According to your im- 
pression, he held his kingdom by the final act 
of the Congress of Vienna, which contained 
a stipulation for maintaining the integrity of 
his kingdom, in like manner as there was a 
stipulation respecting Cracow and the set- 
tlement of the other States of Europe. 
But those were stipulations merely quoted 
from the original instruments, and which 
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were inserted and merely quoted, in order to 
authorize an interference on the part of the 
signers of the Treaty of Vienna, according 
to what had become the custom among na- 
tions. But the King of Holland, in sup- 
port of his right, looked to the original 
treaty—the original instrument—to the 
inserted treaty, and he applied to a Go- 
vernment, at the head of which was one 
well versed and instructed in these affairs, 
for he had been our Minister at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, and had long before been 
concerned more than any living man with 
the affairs of Europe. With him was then 
associated in the Government a right hon. 
Gentleman, who, if not equal to his noble 
Colleague in his knowledge of Continental 
affairs, was peculiarly responsible to this 
House for the measures of his Govern- 
ment. And what did these two eminent 
statesmen do? The King of Holland ap- 
pealed to the Powers that had made him, 
by a particular treaty, King of the Ne- 
therlands. Upon that appeal a conference 
was called— not upon an alleged viola- 
tion of the Treaty of Vienna— called, 
with the sanction, if not with the advice 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Robert 
Peel), and which advice was shortly af- 
terwards followed by the sanction of the 
noble Lord (Lord Palmerston). Why, Sir, 
if you pursue that pregnant precedent, al- 
though I dare say hon. Gentlemen will 
not forget the Peace of Westphalia, to 
which the noble Lord the Member for Hert- 
ford (Viscount Mahon) has also referred ; 
but if you pursue only that precedent which 
the right hon..Gentleman and the noble 
Lord have supplied in the case of Bel- 
gium, you will find an ample illustration 
of those principles which I have laid down, 
and which I should be surprised if any one 
should challenge. It was considered of 
the greatest importance that France should 
be present at that conference; but France 
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was not a party to the original treaty. 
But it was remembered that she was a| 
signatory to the general treaty, and 25 
such she might be appealed to. She was | 
appealed to; and, being called upon, dis- 
charged that duty, which for more than 
200 years had been recognised as the pe- 
culiar function which devolves upon the 
signatories of general treaties, namely, that 
of undertaking a friendly interposition when 
invited to speak and give advice on the 
question of general intention and interpre- 
tation. It was under that view of the 
law of nations that France joined the con- 
ference. I very imperfectly intimated my 
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cedent the first night of this Session. It 
touched personally the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir R. Peel), from the eminent post 
which he filled when that conference was 
held. My noble Friend the Member for Lynn 
(Lord G. Bentinck) referred to that prece- 
dent in his address during the present de- 
bate. The right hon. Gentleman rose 
soon after my noble Friend; but he never 
noticed that precedent—a precedent which 
no one can evade who pretends to influence 
this debate. I defy any man to treat this 
subject satisfactorily who does not meet 
that point; and yet the right hon. Gentle- 
man, whose talent in debate is unrivalled, 
who can get up a case with admirable 
dexterity, made a speech which perhaps 
was too classical for the Freemasons’ Ta- 
vern, but which really seemed to be in- 
spired by all its spirit—and throughout 
that speech never met the case of Bel- 
gium. I ask the noble Lord whether he 
will meet it? I ask him whether he will 
deny his protocol, or whether he will have 
recourse to the archives of his office to 
prove how all the signatories of the general 
Treaty of Vienna were appealed to in the 
ease of Belgium? Will he produce the 
secret despatch sent to Sweden; or the 
hurried appeal to Portugal; or the myste- 
rious mission to Spain? Will he lay before 
us the counsel which was given to him by 
those European Powers when he called upon 
them to assist him at that conference, and 
who advised him in the agony of that try- 
ing occasion? I never heard the names of 
the Plenipotentiaries of those Powers. One 
remark fell from the hon. Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Hume), which ought not to 
pass unnoticed. That hon. Member said, 
that there never was a more unjust stipula- 
tion than that one in the Treaty of Vienna, 
by which Norway was separated from Den- 
mark, and united to Sweden. Why, Sir, 
there is not a single syllable in the Treaty 
of Vienna about Norway or Sweden. The 
arrangement which united them was not 
even transacted at Vienna. And yet the 
hon. Gentleman who makes these state- 
ments is the authority on which we are to 
decide on the question before us—an au- 
thority, no doubt, ample for those hon. Gen- 
tlemen who have been speaking so earnestly 
at Freemasons’ Hall, and from whom we 
may, perhaps, receive still further informa- 
tion upon this most interesting subject. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Peel) 
has given us his exposition of what he con- 
sidered to be the intention of the inserted 
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treaties. He favoured us with his view, 
and, coming from so high a quarter, it is 
not to be considered as a mere opinion, 
but, of course, as an official statement. 
I should be sorry to misrepresent a word 
of what fell from the right hon. Gentleman; 
but I believe he said ‘‘ that by the Treaty 
of Vienna, the Powers who signed that 
treaty meant that Cracow should be se- 
cured constitutional institutions, and be 
established as an example to its neighbours 
of a free and independent State.’’ The 
right hon. Gentleman made that statement, 
and of course coming from him, I cannot 
contest it. Having no means of gaining 
information but such as I gather from 
books, and from the conversation I may 
stumble across, I confess I had no idea 
that at the great congress held for the set- 
tlement of the balance of power in Europe, 
it was projected to raise a sort of normal 
constitution—what may be called a model 
political farm for the instruction of Eu- 
rope, and I suppose to prepare us for 
those constitutional arrangements which 
Prussia has at last accorded to her 
subjects. The right hon. Gentleman pos- 
sesses information which I cannot share; 
therefore I cannot for a moment doubt, 
as he has informed us, that Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, during the negotiations which 
took place at the Congress of Vienna, and 
chiefly by means of that correspondence 
which has been laid so unexpectedly before 
the House, offered, both on the part of 
Austria and Prussia, as well as of England, 
to the Emperor of Russia his advice that 
the nationality of Poland should be estab- 
lished, and its independence be revived. 
Now, I have read that correspondence, 
and I am bound frankly to confess I had 
mistaken its real meaning; for I am 
ashamed to own, that to me so transparent 
seemed the sarcasm, and so unequivo- 
cal the irony in which Lord Castlereagh 
pushed the argumentum ad absurdum, to 
show the folly of the position which the 
Emperor of Russia had taken up, that in 
my simplicity, I conceived it was merely a 
playful reproof when he said to Russia, ‘ If 
these are your principles, and if you really 
wish to extend freedom to this country, 
whose interests you now appear so warmly 
to advocate, why not follow those principles 
out, and restore Poland to the nations of 
Europe?” But, as the right hon, Baronet 
assures us that this was a grave proposi- 
tion on the part of Lord Castlereagh, and 
as the right hon. Gentleman was for a long 
time the Colleague of that noble Lord, and 
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no doubt profited by his counsels, it is not 
for me to contest the accuracy of that 
statement; and in future, therefore, I shall 
always take care not to mistake a grave 
statement for satire, and never believe 
that such an instrument as irony is ever 
used in diplomatic correspondence. It is 
but fair to the right hon. Baronet to ob- 
serve that, in attempting to establish his 
proposition, he also stated that at the pe- 
riod of the settlement of the affairs of Eu- 
rope, great efforts were made to secure to 
Poland national institutions. I always un- 
derstood the same thing. I always under- 
stood that there existed on the part of the 
then Emperor of Russia even a morbid deter- 
mination to impress as much of nationality 
as he could upon Poland. I always under- 
stood that the Emperor of Russia was anx- 
ious to originate a modern kingdom of Po- 
land; and that instead of Lord Castlereagh 
urging upon him the re-establishment of 
Polish nationality, the noble Lord looked 
with great suspicion upon the Empe- 
ror’s efforts in that direction. The 
only reason I have for doubting the 
accuracy of the right hon. Baronet upon 
this point is, that we have been favour- 
ed in the course of the present debate 
with the opinions of another individual 
—a noble Lord, who, although he did 
not occupy a post of so exalted a nature in 
the Administration as the right hon. Baro- 
net—for he was not in the Cabinet—did 
nevertheless fill an office of considerable 
importance in a department connected with 
these affairs. The noble Lord to whom I 
allude, the Member for Hertford, favoured 
us, in, I must say, a tone of statesman-like 
gravity which showed that his opinions 
were matured, with his reason for the cre- 
ation of Cracow into a free and independent 
city. The noble Lord told us that one of 
the reasons why Cracow was made a free 
town was on the principle of compensation. 
It was thought, the noble Lord said, that 
some compensation was due to France for 
the loss of her empire, and also that some 
little compensation was owing to England 
for the loss of some of her principal colo- 
nies, which had been prized during the 
war. The sacrifices of France, the noble 
Lord observed, were very great; a vast 
amount of territory of which she had taken 
possession, was unexpectedly wrested from 
her grasp; and it was thought that the 
erection of Cracow into a free town with 
free institutions, might be accepted by 
France as compensation for her losses. At 
the first blush of the thing, this certainly 
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does appear somewhat improbable. Fancy 
that great and gallant nation, led on by 
their revolutionary Imperator, crossing the 
Rhine and the Danube, the Niemen and 
the Po, occupying every country of Europe, 
and issuing their decrees from every capi- 
tal—fancy them, in the full flow of triumph 
and of tribute, informed, that they would 
be driven back to their own Seine, and that 
the only metropolis that would remain to 
them would be their own, and upon suf- 
ferance — but yet that Europe, though 
retributive, would be equitable, if not 
just, and as a compensation for all these 
transcendent and unheard-of glories, would 
establish a free town with a territory of 
nineteen square miles, on a branch of 
the Vistula, under the protection of 
their conquerors—I think the French 
people would have been somewhat aston- 
ished. However, coming from the quarter 
it does—the noble Lord having been Under 
Seeretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in 
the Administration of no less a person than 
the Duke of Wellington—it is impossible to 
doubt the accuracy of the statement; and 
all I hope is, that when we hear again 
a great authority in this House express 
his opinion, that it is extremely ridiculous 
for the French nation to make an annual 
protest about the independence of Poland, 
a Member of the French Chamber may 
not retort by saying that there is one thing 
more ridiculous still, and that is, for a 
Member of the House of Commons to ex- 
plain the secret history of the Treaty of 
Vienna. I have always thought it of very 
great importance in discussing these af- 
fairs, that we should form our opinions of 
the conduct of Cabinets and individuals 
from public documents, such as treaties 
and protocols, and not listen to the sort of 
diplomatie gossip which has, I am sorry to 
say, prevailed too much in the present 
debate. One Gentleman rises and says, 
‘It is very true, the Treaty of Vienna 
states this thing or that; but if you had 
the good fortune to be on as intimate 
terms as I am with Prince Metternich, 
for instance, you would know that the 
secret history of the treaty is quite the 
reverse.”’ Another Gentleman says, ‘I 
was in Paris last week, and M. Guizot 
assured me that Prince Talleyrand told 
him so and so.” These things, doubt- 
less, produce a brilliant effect in debate; 
but 1 prefer sticking to the letter and 
spirit of treaties, and to the declarations 
of protocols. “Those documents do not 
change, and are a certain guide to aid us 
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in our investigations. It is in the power 
of any Gentleman to say that he has heard 
such and such things after dinner, which 
have entirely altered his opinion with re. 
spect to a question under the consideration 
of the House; but I will not offend against 
the rule which I have just laid down, and 
shall refer only to documents in the li- 
brary, if not on the Table of the House, 
in order to ascertain what was the inten- 
tion of the Allied Powers with respect to 
Cracow at the time of the framing of the 
Treaty of Vienna. The Emperor Alex- 
ander was in military occupation of the 
ancient duchy of Warsaw, and he natu- 
rally wished to keep it; whilst the other 
European Powers as naturally were afraid 
that its retention would make Russia too 
powerful. Austria had once possessed 
Cracow, and she wished to have it again; 
whilst Russia wanted to preserve it. In 
the end, it happened with Cracow as al- 
ways happens in political affairs—it ended 
in a mezzo termine. Russia at first pro- 
posed that Cracow should be a protected 
town; that Thorn should also be one; 
and that Mayence should be a confederate 
garrison. Eventually Thorn became Prus- 
sian, Cracow became a protected town, and 
Mayence remains a confederate garrison. 
Prince Metternich warned Russia that Cra- 
cow would be adisturbing focus in that coun- 
try; but the Emperor of Russia disregarded 
the warning, because he did not wish Cracow 
to belong to Austria; and, not being able to 
obtain it for himself, he preferred the mid- 
dle course, which was adopted. In the 
end, thirty years’ experience has proved 
the foresight of Prince Metternich. Cra- 
cow is again an Austrian town, and Russia 
has conceded to Austria the very point 
which was the subject of great and even 
hostile discussion at the Treaty of Vi- 
enna. In the face of this historical truth, 
which no man will venture to question, 
we are told that, in the suppression of 
Cracow, the last evidence of the nationality 
of Poland has disappeared; and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Tamworth, 
with grave authority, states that Cracow 
was instituted as a normal farm of political 
liberty and constitutional government; whilst 
the noble Lord the Member for Hertford— 
once an Under Secretary of State —as- 
sures us that Cracow was intended as a 
compensation to France for the loss of 
her empire! These plausible and fantastic 
pretences are resorted to by Member after 
Member, who rise to speak upon a subject 
with respect to which they will not speak 
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the truth. Gentlemen whose feelings are 
excited in favour of Poland, insist on mix- 
ing the fate of the protected city of Cra- 
cow—which they persist in calling a free 
and independent State—with that of Po- 
land, which nearly eighty years ago had 
ceased to exist. And yet Gentlemen who 
have taken a great part in public affairs and 
diplomatic transactions, who are not only 
cognizant of the Treaty of Vienna, but 
responsible for it, still do not dare to op- 
pose the morbid and factitious feeling which 
prevails on the subject in this assembly, 
and actually agree in stating, that at the 
general settlement of Europe, Cracow was 
left as the last homage to Poland, and that 
by its extinction a blow has been struck at 
the public liberties of Europe. Of all the 
insults offered to the unhappy country 
whose fate we all lament—of all the in- 
sults offered to the 20,000,000 of men of 
whom the hon. Member for Bolton has re- 
minded us—none has ever been so flagrant 
by many degrees as the assumption that 
this protected city of Cracow was intended 
by the Powers of Europe as a homage to a 
great people. I know the disadvantage 
under which I labour in expressing my 
opinions on the present occasion, in conse- 
quence of the confusion of ideas arising 
from a great variety of causes which pre- 
vails upon this subject. If I could only 
divest this subject from the idea of the 
immortality of Poland, which exists in the 
mind of the hon. Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford—if I could for a moment 
convince him that the inhabitants of Cracow 
are not the companions of Kosciusko—I 
should not despair of seeing him on this, 
as on all other subjects on which he takes 
that temperate, sagacious, and truly popular 
course in this country which distinguishes 
him, come to a just conclusion. But on 
this subject a dangerous excitement exer- 
cises its influence on him, and he never can 
believe, whilst we are arguing this ques- 
tion, that we are not, in fact, adding a 
fresh wound to the already defunct corpse 
of Poland. Now, I say this, that those 
are dangerous neighbours who surround 
him, not when he rises in this House, but 
when he transfers himself to the hustings 
of the tavern where the parties meet, 
not for the purpose of deliberation, not 
for the purpose of discussion, but to out- 
rival each other in language most violent 
in statement, most exaggerated in coun- 
selling, and in policy most perilous. Let 
it be remembered that when they tell us 
of the fate of 20,000,000 of men, there 
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great and numerous race having met the 
| doom which we all acknowledge they have 
encountered. We hear much of a great 
nation. The hon. Member for Bolton tells 
ius of 20,000,000 of people; but it is not 
the number of the people which makes a 
great nation. A great nation is a nation 
which produces great men. It is not by 
millions of population that we prove the 
magnitude of mind; and when I hear of 
the infamous partition of Poland, although 
as an Englishman I regret a political event 
which, I think, was injurious to our coun- 
try, I have no sympathy with the race 
which was partitioned. The gentlemen 
who go to Freemasons’-hall ought to be 
reminded of a fact which they always find 
it convenient to forget, that it is just 100 
years ago that it was proposed to partition 
another empire. Now, I would just ask 
them to look to the cireumstances under 
which that partition was proposed. There 
was an empire composed of many races, 
speaking many languages, governed by a 
young and interesting Princess, who had 
just succeeded to the thrones of her ances- 
tors. Look at the proceedings that took 
place at Frankfort against Maria Theresa 
of Austria. Look at the arch conspirators 
that were there leagued together, at the 
head of whom was the King and the Re- 
public of Poland. Why was not Austria 
partitioned? Why was not that young 
and interesting woman expelled from her 
throne? I will tell you. The faithful ally 
of England has been charged with oppres- 
sion; but, I believe, if the occasion should 
again arise, and the hour of peril return, 
that a union of the people in support of 
the throne of that country would again 
astonish admiring Europe. At that time 
Austria was in a far more difficult situa- 
tion than she could be now. Why was she 
not partitioned when Poland was at the 
head of the conspirators to destroy her? I 
speak of Austria, of that Austria which you 
revile in your hustings speeches, the statis- 
ties of which you are so familiar with, and 
the destiny of which you dare to announce. 
I speak of that faithful ally of England, 
who you tell me is in a state of political 
decrepitude, but who, I believe, will show 
that she has sources of power in the mo- 
ment of exigency and of peril which will 
surprise Europe and baffle her adversaries. 
I say that Austria, at the time [ speak of, 
was in a far more difficult position than she 
can be under any circumstances now. I ask, 
again, why was not Austria partitioned, 
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when Poland was at the head of a conspi- 


racy which would have severed her do-' 


minions? I ask you why Austria was able 
to preserve its ancient dynasty? I tell 
you, that she owed it to the great qualities, 
to the bravery, the religion, the honesty, of 
her population. It was the national cha- 
racter which saved Austria. She was not 
20,000,000 then; and yet she bafiled 
Prussia, she battled France, she baffled Po- 
Jand—that Poland which always comes be- 
fore us as if she had been the victim of 
Europe, instead of having been a ready 
conspirator on every occasion and the pam- 
perer of the lusts of an aristocracy which 
ultimately betrayed her. Yes, I say an 
aristocracy which ultimately betrayed her. 
Yes, I repeat an aristocracy which ulti- 
mately betrayed her; and I would ask you 
who sympathize with Poland—I would ask 
the hon. Member for Finsbury—whom I 
have often supported in Motions which 
showed a sympathy with the working popu- 
lation of England —I ask him why he 
thoughtlessly embraces the cause of Conti- 
nental liberalism? Any man who really 
feels for the welfare of the millions, should 
hesitate before adopting that course; and, 
I confess, I cannot comprehend how any 
such can exhibit the zeal of the hon. 
Member for Finsbury on this occasion. 
What are the materials of the disturbing 
party in Europe? Is it the people? Is 
it the suffering people who raise the com- 
motions which are constantly taking place 
in Italy, in Poland, and in Spain’ Are 
they the parties to those movements? No. 
In every country it is the remnant of a 
subverted aristocracy—subverted, because 
they were false to their trust, and never 
placed themselves at the head of the peo- 
ple. It is all very well for you to come 
forward with an affectation of sympathy 
with popular rights; but the men who 
really caused the fall of Poland were not 
the great Powers whom you denounce in 
your hustings speeches. It was this order of 
men who never supported the people—un- 
der whom the people, indeed, were serfs, 
and not free men—who never showed any 
spirit except in opposing the clergy —a 
priesthood who, whatever their faults even 
at the worst periods of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, must always be more or less the friends 
of the multitude. This is the aristocracy 
about which you have raised a false ery, 
and appealed to morbid passions. I am 
told to-night by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Weymouth (Mr. Christie), in 
a speech, which was fully entitled to the 
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attention of the House—lI heard from him 
a passing tribute to the pseudo feelings of 
the politics of the day, and an expression 
of regret at the massacre of the nobles 
of Gallicia? Why, what can he know 
of the massacre of the nobles of Gal- 
licia? From what newspaper did he 
cull the intelligence? Fron what active 
emissary of the coterie of expelled nobles 
did he gain the information? These are 
the people who circulate these stories. 
We have heard to-night a Sovereign abso- 
lutely denounced, because he thanked his 
people for vindicating his rights. I have 
never been in Gallicia; but there are few 
parts of Prussia and Austria that I have 
not found myself in; and I stake my eredit 
for the fact, that whenever disturbances of 
this kind occur—whenever there are mys- 
terious movements, impelled by committees 
in foreign capitals—in every case I have 
found that in those provinces the people 
rose against the subverted aristocracy; and, 
for my part, I have no hesitation in ex- 
pressing a wish that all ariscocracies who 
forget their trust may meet with the same 
fate. It is those movements which have 
agitated Europe. You doubt that asser- 
tion. Iam unwilling, at this moment, to 
detain the House by details which will put 
the truth fairly before you; but here is a 
passage, as you will not take my word, 
which was written by a political economist 
—a friend of your own—and which you 
will find in a Parliamentary volume in the 
library—I mean Mr. M‘Gregor. That gen- 
tleman says— 

“ The portions of the ancient kingdom of Po- 
land, viz., Posen and Gallicia, remain, with some 
additional privileges since 1815, under the re- 
spective Governments of Prussia and Austria. 
In both these the population, especially the pea- 
santry, have derived great advantages by the—in 
every other respect—indefensible partition of Po- 
land. In Russian Poland we must also admit 
the peasantry are in a far more easy condition 
than they were under independent Poland.” 
Now, what was their condition? I quote 
from a German work, written by a person 
who is also a liberal. Hear his descrip- 
tion of the serfs, whom you are surprised 
to find defended their Government against 
the conspiracy of the aristocracy :— 

“In the year 1804, Alexander issued an im- 
perial edict, which materially changed and im- 
proved the condition of the peasantry of Livonia 
and Esthonia. Courland remained in the same 
condition as before until 1817, when, by the 
praiseworthy exertions of the governor of the 
provinces, General Paulucci, Courland was also 
brought under the influence of the new law, and 
the Emperor received at Mitau the thaks of the 
nobility and peasantry of Courland.” 
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The writer says— 

“ The serfs were not, however, at once placed 
in the possession of their liberty ; fourteen years 
of a state of transition were to prepare them for 
emancipation. The whole enslaved population of 
the country was divided into certain classes, ac- 
cording to ages, and every year a fourteenth of 
each class was emancipated. In 1851 it was com- 
pleted. The year 1817 was taken as the normal 
year by which future years were to be governed-- 
that is, the labours performed by the peasants for 
their masters during that year were set down in 
each estate as measures for their future labours. 
Inventories were to be taken of the stock, &c., 
which were to be delivered to the farmer (7. ¢ 
peasant) upon entering his farm, and delivered up 
upon the expiration of his lease. The punishment 
which the master might inflict, as well as the la- 
bour he might exact, were distinctly fixed, and 
tribunals of the peasants themselves were estab- 
lished. The condition of the peasant of the Bal- 
tic is this: he is no longer bound to the soil, but 
may, after half a year’s notice given to his lord, 
quit the estate. In the same way his lord, by 
giving him half a year’s notice, may force him to 
leave.” 

Are you surprised then that the men who 
found themselves no longer serfs, but 
placed in this improved condition, should 
adhere to the arbitrary constitution which 
you denounce, and shrink from the aristo- 
eratie conspirators whom you patronize ? 
Do you believe that the population who are 
now governed by tribunals, formed by their 
own order and their own race, have any 
sympathies with the societies of Numa, 
because you choose to talk about them at 
Freemasons’-hall? With respect to this 
unfortunate affair of Cracow, I have never 
hesitated to express my opinion upon it. 
I have always thought that creating Cra- 
cow into a protected State was a great 
error; but that the extinction of it was a 
still greater one. But that you should 
come forward and pretend that the termina- 
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tlemen the Member for Tamworth deny that 
his Government had had that understand- 
ing with her, for I thought that was one of 
the best claims which the right hon Gen- 
tleman’s Government had upon public 
confidence ; but, unfortunately, it now 
appears that the right hon. Gentleman 
does not approve of these understandings. 
But I say with respect to France, that it 
is not becoming in England that her policy 
necessarily should depend upon an under- 
standing with, or the implied assistance of, 
any Power. We know our own rights, 
and we ought to know the rights of others. 
There is only one point more I feel bound 
to notice, and that is the ground before 
the House upon which we are immediately 
called to vote. Because there is this im- 
plied or assumed violation of the Treaty 
of Vienna, the hon. Member for Montrose 
calls upon us to punish one of the assumed 
violators of that treaty by the non-payment 
of a sum of money which we should be 
bound to pay under other circumstances on 
account of the Russo-Dutch Loan. This 
question is not new to the House. In 
1831 and 1832 the question was brought 
before you, and notwithstanding the Go- 
vernment of that day was pressed by what 
I must call a very undisciplined mob of 
supporters—slaves to the ery of a false 
economy—and notwithstanding also the 
Government was pressed by what I am 
bound to acknowledge was a not very scru- 
pulous opposition, yet that Government had 
| the courage and the wisdom to resist the 
|} appeal. The noble Lord opposite was then 
Secretary of State, and he displayed on 
that occasion that moral intrepidity which 
i he has more than once exercised for the 
| benefit of his country. Sir, he conducted 
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tion of the motives which influenced him 
on that occasion. It was, indeed, a me- 
morable occasion; it was the occasion 
when he sacrificed even his conscience to 
his country. It was then he voted that 
black was white, in order to secure, I will 
not say his party, but payment to the 
Emperor of Russia. That was his black 
speech, and this time he comes forward to 
recant in a white speech. But strange to 
say, after an interval of twelve years, when 
he has summoned up courage to make a 
white speech and give a white vote, I un- 
derstand he is also about to show the white 
feather. Is he about to do penance for 
his juvenile error, or, now that he is father 
of the House, is he about to confess him- 
self impotent to vindicate his refutation ? 
This, then, is the Motion which you 





are called upon to pass; which is to ag- | 


gravate Europe and insult the Sovereigns 
who are our allies. I know that a Gentle- 
man who addressed us this evening referred 
to the moral influence that we exercise in 
Europe. That, I suppose, is the foun- 
dation of the interference of the hon. Gen- 
tleman. I, too, am as much aware, I 
trust, as any one here, of the peculiar 
characteristic of this House, that it does 
exercise an influence over those who are 
not our fellow-subjects, and in countries 
which do not acknowledge the sway of our 
Sovereign. But allow me to remind the 
House, that this moral influence, although 
its exercise may be one of our most inesti- 
mable functions—although it should be of 
our possessions the most proud, is a pos- 
session held by a very delicate and refined 
tenure. You cannot abuse it. You cannot 
increase its efficacy by Hudibrastic speeches 
and grotesque resolutions. If you assume to 
school the potentates and to guide the popu- 
lations of Europe, it is, at least, expected 
of you that your counsels should be founded 
on knowledge; it, at least, is expected that 
they should be expressed in the decorous 
language of a dignified conciliation. Do 
this—fulfil the duties of your mission, and 
you may retain and exercise that moral 
influence of which you may well be proud ; 
but when you do exercise it, let it be for 
the benefit of Europe, and the glory and 
reputation of your country. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, as I 
should be sorry to damp that disposition 
to discuss foreign matters which the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down wishes 
to encourage on the part of this House, 
I promise them that at this late hour, and 
after the length to which this debate has 
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| extended, I will confine myself as much as 
possible to the subject immediately under 
| discussion. There are two points into which 
| the whole subject divides itself: first of all 
j}comes the question whether the suppres- 
| sion of the State and city of Cracow has 
| been a violation of the Treaty of Vienna; 
and, next, whether, under the circumstances 
of the case, that extinction absolves this 
country from the payment of the Russo- 
Dutch loan ? Now, notwithstanding the 
ingenious argument which the House has 
just heard from the hon. Gentleman who 
spoke last, tending to show that the ex- 
tinction of Cracow was no violation of the 
Treaty of Vienna, I think I shall have no 
| difficulty in satisfying the House that the 
opinion which was expressed by Her Ma- 
jesty in the Speech from the Throne, and 
which is partaken in, I believe, by every 
body almost in this House except the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down, and the 
noble Lord who sits near him; is correct, 
and that that extinction of the State and 
city of Cracow was a violation of the Treaty 
of Vienna. The hon. Gentleman has gone 
into a very ingenious argument to show, 
by reference to very ancient transactions 
in Europe, fortifying his positions by great 
authorities, that a treaty inserted in an- 
other does not necessarily bind the parties 
between whom that latter treaty is made. 
Sir, I can concede to the hon. Gentleman 
all that he contended for on this point, and 
the ground I take will in no degree be in- 
jured by that concession; I concede to the 
hon. Gentleman, then, that if a treaty is 
inserted in another treaty between two 
parties, it is not necessarily binding on the 
parties to the second treaty. The example 
he adduced went to the question, whether 
parties signing a treaty in which another 
was included, were, or were not, bound by 
the guarantee contained in the inserted 
treaty? Now, I am ready to acknowledge 
that the position of the hon. Gentleman in 
that respect is indisputable; I would go 
further, and acknowledge that in a single 
treaty to which several parties were gua- 
rantees, the failure of any one party to ex- 
ecute his guarantee, absolves the other 
parties from the obligations that they con- 
tracted by that treaty. But that is not 
the question. The question is not whether 
England and France are bound by any 
guarantee to take steps in consequence of 
the extinction of Cracow. The question is 
not whether, as Cracow was constituted a 
free State, we are bound, but whether we 
have a right to object to the extinction of 
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it? The question is, whether there has 
been an express violation of the articles of 
the Treaty of Vienna ?—not whether, in 
consequence of that violation, it is hinding 
on the parties to that treaty to take steps 
to enforce it? Now, I put aside anything 
which may turn upon the question of in- 
sertion, or whether articles annexed to a 
treaty are equivalent to an insertion in the 
treaty itself; because, although in the pre- 
sent treaty the stipulations which were en- 
tered into by Prussia, Austria, and Russia, 
relating to the city of Cracow, were annex- 
ed to the Treaty of Vienna, and although 
the 118th Article of that Treaty declared 
that they should have the same force as if 
they were integral parts of the treaty, yet, 
fortunately for the argument for which I 
contend, it is wholly unnecessary to rely 
on the 118th Article, because the 6th and 
7th Articles of the Treaty itself contain 
everything that is necessary to bear out 
the assertion that the extinction of the 
State of Cracow is a violation of that 
treaty. I say, that, independently of the 
118th Article, you must get rid of the 6th, 
7th, 8th, and 9th Articles, which are part 
of the general treaty to which all the 
Powers were contracting parties; and | 
say, that the extinction of the republic of 
Cracow isa violation of those articles of the 
general treaty. But it may be said, that 
they were only put in as a record of some 
transactions to which England and France 
were not parties. Sir, I deny that position 
altogether. I say, that the documents to 
which I alluded in the early part of this 
evening, in answer to a question put to me 
by an hon. Member—that the records of 
the proceedings of the Congress of Vienna, 
which are contained in the State Papers 
in the library of this House, prove that 
England was a party to all the negotiations 
which determined the general terms of that 
treaty, and to all the arrangements of Ku- 
rope which afterwards formed portions of 
the general and annexed treaties; and that, 
both with regard to the treaty and to the 
arrangements with respect to which it was 
made, England, through her representative, 
was a party. It will be seen in the third 
protocol of the conferences of the Congress 
of Vienna, dated the 8th of February, that 
a Commission was appointed to draw up 
the articles which relate to the arrange- 
ments consented to and agreed upon by 
the Congress, and that Commission con- 
sisted of the following parties : ‘‘Clancarty, 
Munster, Humboldt, Jordan, Capodistrias, 
Bernadeire (France), Hadelst and Wacken 
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(Austria).’”’ It was, in short, signed by the 
representatives of the Five Powers. On a 
subsequent day, the 10th of February, it 
appears by the protocol of the Five Powers 
(No. 4), that the report of the above Com- 
mission was read, and amongst the articles 
read which had been prepared by them, is 
this—‘* That the city of Cracow shall be 
a free city with a surrounding district;”’ 
and it appears also, that Lord Castlereagh 
wrote to Lord Liverpool from Vienna on 
the 13th of February, saying— 


Cracow. 


“That the noble Lord would receive enclosed 
the territorial arrangement with respect to Poland 
and Prussia, including Saxony, Holland, and Ham- 
burg, as finally agreed to by the Five Powers of 
Austria, Russia, France, Prussia, and Great Bri- 
tain. They had been recorded in the protocol, 
and would find a place in the general treaty.” 


Therefore, it appears, not only that the 
general treaty to which England and 
France are parties, does contain a stipula- 
tion with regard to the freedom of the city 
of Cracow; but it appears also by the do- 
cuments to which I have referred, that those 
arrangements were settled in the confer- 
ences to which England was a party, and 
that those conferences and those arrange- 
ments took place at a period anterior to the 
conclusion of the separate treaty which has 
been alluded to as the material treaty to 
carry out these arrangements. I say, 
therefore, it is perfectly plain that the ar- 
rangement as to Cracow was founded upon 
stipulations to which Great Britain was a 
party; and I hold that the violation of that 
treaty is a violation of the arrangements to 
which Great Britain was one of the con- 
tracting parties. But 1 am told, that in 
similar instances to this, England has been 
a party to a similar course. The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) says, that with 
regard to the arrangements respecting 
Belgium, the Treaty of Vienna was de- 
parted from, and that England was a 
party to the infraction. I am not aware 
whether I understood correctly what 
the hon. Gentleman said; but if I did 
not misunderstand him, he said that the 
King of the Netherlands at first applied to 
Austria and Prussia only, and that England 
and France came in afterwards. Now, the 
application of the King of the Netherlands 
was to whom he liked, relating to some- 
thing inserted in the treaty. The hon. 
Gentleman wished me to read to the House 
some of my protocols; but I will rather refer 
to one not signed by me, but by the Earl 
of Aberdeen. The first protocol records 
the manner in which the subject is brought 
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under the consideration of the Five Powers. | Member for Montrose, and to recording our 
It is dated 4th of November, 1830; present | opinion as a resolution of this House? The 
the Plenipotentiaries of Austria, France, | ground of objection, is that which was taken 
Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia:— | by my noble Friend the Member for the 

“ His Majesty the King of the Netherlands | city of London (Lord J. Russell); it is not 
having invited the Courts of Great Britain, Aus- | the ground which some of those who have 
tgja, France, Prussia, and Russia, in their charac- | spoken in this debate have assumed; the 














boas Senet Treaties of Paris : A cued ; 
ter of signing Powers to the Treaties of Paris and | ground is, not that it is not for this House 


Vienna—treaties which established the kingdom | 
of the Netherlands—to deliberate, in concert with | 
His Majesty, on the best means of putting an end | 
to the disturbances which have broken out in his | 
States; and the above-mentioned Courts having 
felt, even before they had received this invitation, 
a strong desire to put a stop, in the shortest time 
possible, to disorder and to bloodshed, they have, 
through the medium of their Ambassadors and | 
Ministers, accredited at the Court of London, 
agreed upon the following resolutions.” 

It was not the case of an inserted treaty. 
The arrangement with respect to the Ne- | 
therlands formed part of two treaties—the | 
Treaty of Paris in 1814, and the Treaty | 
of Vienna in 1815. Why, then, were these | 
Five Powers alone the parties to whom the 
question was referred? Because the King 
of the Netherlands, of his own accord, in- 
vited those parties to act, and appealed to 
them. The application was not made to. 
two or to three Powers, but to the Five | 
Powers which had constituted the kingdom | 
of the Netherlands. The separation which | 
took place was made by the consent of all | 
the five; and, therefore, it was more in 
conformity with the stipulations on which 
the kingdom was formed. [Mr. DisraExi: 
Sweden was a party to the Treaty of, 
Vienna.| Now, the noble Lord (Lord G. 
Bentinck) appears, from his speech, to, 
imagine that the Five Powers did not con- | 
sent at the same time to the arrangements; | 
that it was England and France that first | 
entered into a separate arrangement, and 
that it was only after a considerable time 
that Russia and the other Powers came 
into this arrangement; but if the noble | 
Lord will look at the Treaty of the 15th of | 
November, 1831, he will find that the ar- | 
rangement made for the separation between 
Belgium and Holland was signed by the 
Five Powers, and that the whole Five 
Powers agreed, one as soon as the other. 
I say, therefore, it appears to me to be 
perfectly clear, from the documents to 
which I have referred, that the extinction 
of the independent State of Cracow, and 
its annexation to the empire of Austria, 
was a manifest violation of the stipula- 
tions of the Treaty of Vienna. Well, 
then, it may be asked, if that is our 
opinion, why is there any hesitation in 
acceding to the proposition of the hon. 


} 





to take into its consideration the question 
of our foreign relations—that was not the 
argument of my noble Friend, or the ground 
on which it would be fair to offer the re- 
sistance to this Motion which my noble 
Friend did—but the ground is, that if the 
House should take such a resolution on a 


question of such grave importance as the 


conduct of foreign Powers, it is not fitting 
that such a resolution as this should pass 
unless it be followed up by some decisive 
step; that it is not consistent with the 
honour, the dignity, and the character of 
this House and of the country, that the 
House of Commons should pass strong re- 


solutions against the conduct of foreign 


Powers, in respect to treaties to which this 
country is a party; and then, having de- 
clared that a treaty has been violated, to 
sit down quietly, and not follow up the 
resolution by any further proceeding. My 
noble Friend has said—and I fully agree 
with him—that, so far as a record of the 
opinion of England that the provisions of 
the treaty have been broken, is necessary, 


_ that record is to be found, first, in the pro- 


test against the annexation of Cracow which 


| has been communicated to the parties con- 


cerned; and next. in the mention which has 
been made to Parliament of such a protest 
having been presented. Nobody means to 
contend that the Address in reply to the 
Speech from the Throne committed the 
House to the opinion that the treaty had 
been violated; it is a principle which all 
Governments have invariably held, that a 
mere acknowledgment of what is stated in 
a Speech from the Throne leaves the House 
perfectly unfettered ; but my noble Friend 
argued that the silence of the House was 
sufficient to answer the views of the hon. 
Member for Montrose; having received 
that communication, and not having made 


jany address to the contrary, that silent 


acquiescence was sufficient to all intents 
and purposes. It is, therefore, my inten- 
tion, before I sit down, to move the pre- 
vious question upon the first resolution 
proposed by the hon. Member for Montrose. 
It is my intention to meet the second with 
a negative. With regard to the first, I am 
of opinion that it is inexpedient for the 
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House to express itself in those terms on 
the violation of the Treaty of Vienna. 
Therefore, I propose that it shall not be 
ut. Then comes the second. Does that 
violation release this country from its ob- 
ligations under the convention in reference 
to the Russian-Dutch Loan? My opinion 
decidedly is that it does not. If you look 
to the stipulations of that convention, as 
arranged either in 1831 or in 1815, I think 
it can be shown to the satisfaction of any 
man that the extinction of the State of 
Cracow does not justify this country in 
suspending or discontinuing the payment 
of the Russian-Dutch Loan. It is neces- 
sary to consider what is the origin of that 
engagement. The origin and history of 
that engagement is shortly this: at the end 
of the war when Europe was delivered, and 
the arrangements of Europe had to be re- 
constructed, it was felt that the great Powers 
who were principal actors in the war, who 
had made the greatest exertions, who had 
incurred the greatest expense, were en- 
titled to some compensation from the 
smaller Powers who had benefited from 
the results of the war. It has been stated 
that most of those smaller Powers contri- 
buted for those purpose. There was no} 
sovereign who benefited more by the re- 
sults of that war than the Prince Sove- 
reign of the Netherlands; for he was re- 
stored not only to his territories and his 
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position, but it was among the leading ar- | 
rangements of the treaty that his territory | 
should be increased in extent and strength- | 
ened by fortifications; and that his position 
should be confirmed by an engagement on 
the part of the Allies to come to his assist- 
ance should it be necessary. It was felt 
that that Prince Sovereign, as he was then | 
called, of the Netherlands might justly be | 
called upon to contribute compensation to | 
the great Powers engaged in the war; | 
but Austria and Prussia waved any claim 

they might have in favour of Russia ; and 

it was agreed that the whole compensation | 
he was to make to the liberating Powers 

should be made to Russia alone. The. 
mode of compensation was to be, that! 
Holland should take upon itself the pay- | 
ment of interest and principal of a loan | 
which Russia had raised. The first result | 
of the arrangement was, that the whole of | 
that charge would have fallen upon the | 
King of the Netherlands. But there was | 
another transaction between the King of 
the Netherlands and England. It was 
thought right that England should retain | 
some of the most important colonies which 
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had once belonged to Holland, the Cape 
of Good Hope, Demerara, Berbice, and 
Essequibo ; and it was agreed that, in con- 
sideration of those valuable possessions, we 
should assist the Netherlands by bearing 
one-half of the burden which the King of 
the Netherlands was to bear in favour of 
Russia. The result was that it was de- 
termined that England and the Nether- 
lands should go in shares, each paying a 
half, and taking upon them the sinking 
fund and the interest of the loan. But, in 
order to make that arrangement still more 
conducive to the organization and perma- 
nence of the kingdom of the Netherlands, 
there was added a stipulation, taken on the 
part of Russia, that if at any time Belgium 
should be separated from Holland, the ob- 
ligation to pay for the loan should cease, 
and the debt should fall back upon Russia 
and Holland alone, The object was to 
give Russia an interest in maintaining the 
union of Belgium with Holland, which was 
then considered an arrangement especially 
conducive to the balance of power in Eu- 
rope. Then came the revolution in Bel- 
gium. Then came the separation of Bel- 
gium from Holland—a separation to which 
this country very reluctantly consented, 
but which was found necessary to avoid 
the calamity of a general war in Europe. 
But Russia having consented to the sepa- 
ration at the request of England—though 
she was ready, as already remarked in this 
debate, to bring 60,000 men to defend 
Holland and re-annex Belgium—it would 
be manifestly unjust to inflict on Russia 
the penalty of an event which had not taken 


_ place in consequence of any laches on her 


part. A new convention was necessary to 
meet the new state of things. England 
took one engagement, Russia took another. 
The engagement of England was, that on 
the separation of Belgium from Holland, 
that separation having taken place at the 
request and with the concurrence of Eng- 
land, England should continue to pay the 
Russian-Dutch Loan. The new engage- 
ment made by Russia, applicable to the 
new state of things, was, that whereas, 
under the first state of things, she had an 
interest in seeing that Belgium was not 
separated from Holland, she undertook, if 
ever, by the course of events, the inde- 
pendence and neutrality of Belgium should 
be endangered, that she would not enter 
into a new arrangement as to Belgium 
without previously communicating with 
and obtaining the consent of England. 
We stood, therefore, on similar grounds to 
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those on which we stood before. There 
was an engagement on the part of Eng- 
land; there was a counter-engagement on 
the part of Russia; but the nature of the 
engagements was altered with the objects. 
It has been said, that in the Convention of 
1831 words were inserted in the preamble 
which are not to be found in the Conven- 
tion of 1815. In the preamble it is re- 
corded, that the general arrangements of 
the Treaty of Vienna are still to subsist. 
I can state to the House by whom those 
words were suggested, and at whose in- 
stance they were introduced ; they were in- 
serted by the Russian Plenipotentiary ; and 
why? To keep upon record the original 
principle upon which the eonvention had 
been made by Russia. If, indeed, those 
words imported that the continuance of the 
payments on account of the loan was to 
depend upon the continued existence of the 
arrangements under every one stipulation 
of the treaty, then I should admit tbat no 
doubt could exist as to the release of Eng- 
land from the obligations of that convention; 
but [ cannot bring myself to think that 
under those words put into the preamble, 
a single violation made of one of the arti- 
cles of the Treaty of Vienna does release 
Great Britain from the obligations which 
that convention imposed upon her. If, 
therefore, I am called upon to say what my 
opinion is on that solemn treaty, I am 
bound to tell the House that I cannot think 
we are in honour released from the engage- 
ments we have entered into; but, even if 
there were a doubt in any man’s mind upon 
the subject—if in the mind of any Member 
of this House there were a question whether 
or no we were bound by our engagements 
_—I think the feeling of every Englishman 
would be, in a question which involves the 
honour of the country, that that doubt 
should be given in favour of the other 
party, and that it would not become this 
House to interpret a doubtful casein our own 
favour without knowing whether the other 
party was a consenting party. Iam ready 
to admit that if the case were free from 
doubt, and were open and palpable, and 
that it could be shown to the satisfaction 
of every reasonable and impartial man that 
from the circumstances of the case, and 
under a fair interpretation, we were re- 
leased from the engagements we had en- 
tered into, I should agree with the hon. 
Member for Weymouth, who spoke this 
evening, and who said that we ought not 
from any feeling of magnanimity, or from 


a chivalrous generosity, considering the 
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burdens the people have to bear, to 
make any payment which we are not 
strictly bound to make; but, believing, as 
I do, that there is no doubt, and seeing 
that the greater part of those who have 
spoken upon this question, however they 
may differ from me on other points, admit 
that point, I think it would ill become this 
House to agree to the concluding resolu- 
tions of my hon. Friend, and determine 
that this payment should henceforward 
cease. I am sure that if the other Powers 
are found to be wanting in their engage- 
ments, it would be no satisfaction to this 
country to follow their example, and break 
the engagements we have entered into. It 
cannot be contended that examples of a 
breach of faith in one party justify the 
violation of the engagement on the part of 
the others; and if there is one foundation 
upon which the moral stvength of this 
country depends more than another, it is 
that which it derives from its faithful and 
honourable fulfilment of the engagements 
it has entered into. I should, therefore, 
hope that this House will not be led, even 
in a case which may be doubtful, to risk 
the reputation of England upon a matter 
of good faith, and that my hon. Friend, 
seeing that there is a majority of this House 
who do not concur with him in the opinion 
he entertains, will be disposed, upon the 
fourth resolution, as he may perhaps on 
the preceding one, not to press the House 
to express its opinion by a division. I think 
that upon the first resolution it would be 
most desirable that he should abstain from 
pressing it. There is, I think, with few 
exceptions, a great unanimity of opinion 
in this House as to the transactions which 
have taken place at Cracow; and it would 
be most unfortunate if that opinion were 
put in doubt by a division which would 
be sure to be misunderstood. The tech- 
nicalities of the House of Commons are 
little understood elsewhere; and if the hon. 
Gentleman presses this House to a division 
on the previous question, although we un- 
derstand what that division means, I am 
sure he will see that it would be considered 
as a division of opinion on a question upon 
which hardly any division of opinion ex- 
ists. I am sure that my hon. Friend, with 
that Parliamentary judgment which he 
possesses, sincerely wishing, as I know he 
does, to give effect to the opinions he en- 
tertains, will take the advice given to him 
by others, and not divide the House upon 
the first resolution. I should also hope 
that my hon, Friend would not press the 
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House to a division on the last; because, 
unless he has a fair chance of carrying into 
effect the opinions he entertains, I think 
that for many reasons the House will see 
that itis better for the character of the 
country that no attempt should appear to 
be made by the House of Commons to dis- 
continue a payment for the cessation of 
which there was no clear justification. The 
noble Lord concluded by moving the pre- 
vious question. 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL would not detain 
the House above one minute. He rose 
merely to enter his protest, as a Member 
of that House—as a Member of a State 
said to be the freest in the world—as a 
Member of a House which professed to re- 
present the opinions and feelings of the 
people of the British empire—to protest 
against the attempted palliation, nay, of 
the attempted vindication of the horrible 
massacre of the Gallician nobles. The 
blood-stained Metternich had called upon 
these unfortunate men to collect the taxes 
of the Austrian Government, and discharge 
other odious duties; and when a convenient 
time came, helet loose his bloodhounds upon 
them. He protested, therefore, against the 
palliation, which had been attempted, of 
such cruelty; and he protested also against 
the vindication set up on a previous even- 
ing by the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn, of the actions of the execrable and 
hideous monster who ruled Russia at the 
present moment. 

Mr. HUME said, that an allusion had 
been made to his approaching the rank of 
senior Member of that House; but he could 
say, that during all the time that he had 
been in Parliament, he had never heard 
such doctrines maintained as he had heard 
that evening from the hon. Member (Mr. 
Disraeli), and on a former occasion from the 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn. It was 
satisfactory for him, however, to perceive 
that on a subject of such importance—a 
subject involving the peace of the world— 
the opinion of the House should have been 
so strikingly and unanimously displayed in 
support of the views which he had himself 
expressed at the proceedings of the mem- 
bers of the Holy Alliance. He deemed 
his triumph complete, if he excepted the 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn, whose 
opinions, he believed, the whole House re- 
pudiated. He believed that if the whole 
country were consulted on the sentiments 
which had been expressed by that noble 
Lord and the hon. Member for Shrews- 
bury, he was sure that they would be re- 
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ceived with a universal shout of execra- 
tion. He confessed that he had endea- 
voured to ascertain what the motives of 
these two hon. Gentlemen could be; and 
the only guess he could arrive at was, that 
it was the intention of these two Gentle- 
men, at the close of the Session, to make 
a continental tour towards the north, and 
that they were preparing the way for a 
good reception. He could not account for 
their conduct in any other way. To be 
received at Vienna by the Emperor of 
Austria, and at St. Petersburgh by the 
Emperor of Russia, as the only two indivi- 
duals who could be found in England to 
stand up and pass encomiums upon these 
despots, and vindicate their conduct, was 
certainly a great honour; and the recep- 
tion which awaited the two travellers would 
no doubt be proportioned to their merits, 
and to the service they had rendered their 
entertainers. He could only say, that if 
he wished for any justification of the course 
he had pursued, the most complete one had 
been afforded by that debate. The senti- 
ments expressed in the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth, 
did him great credit, and would be re- 
echoed throughout the country; but, with 
regard to the speech of the hon. Member 
for Shrewsbury, he (Mr. Hume) would say 
—may he long live to enjoy the reputation 
accorded to it by history! Notwithstand- 
ing the unanimity—the wonderful unani- 
mity—of the House in favour of his views, 
he found there were doubts raised in the 
minds of so many as to the policy of press- 
ing the Motion, that he did not feel dis- 
posed to set his own opinion against theirs. 
He must, however, say that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bute had completely made out his 
(Mr. Hume’s) case as to the non-liability 
of Great Britain to the payment of the 
loan. The noble Lord had admitted that 
a doubt might possibly arise on the con- 
struction of the words ‘‘ shall maintain the 
general arrangements made at Vienna;”’ 
and the hon. Member for Bute had since 
referred to a document which gave the 
very construction put on them by the Ple- 
nipotentiaries of Russia themselves. Be- 
fore the House separated, he begged it to 
be understood that he did not wish to go 
beyond the principles laid down in the 
years 1851 and 1832. If Her Majesty’s 
Government desired to continue the pay- 
ment to Russia, let them undertake it upon 
a just and intelligible principle; let them 
bring in a Bill to declare the precise foot- 
ing upon which they paid the money, and 
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not let it remain payable on the present 
vague and unsatisfactory basis. 


Rating of Tenements 


ported by law. The hon. Gentleman who 
now taunted him with change of sentiment, 
had often altered his own opinions, al- 


though he had not always the moral cou- | 


rage to avow his conversion. The time at | 
which it was said he changed his opinions 
was one in which he was compelled to make | 
his election between the Whig Ministry | 
and the Reform Bill upon the one hand, or 
on the other of giving validity to the treaty | 
with Russia. It was said that he had | 
waited for twelve years; but why did he | 
wait? He waited for a breach of the 
treaty. No one had any objection to the | 
principles that he had laid down, if he 
merely excepted the noble Lord and the 


hon. Gentlemen who were anxious to se- | 
cure for themselves a favourable reception | 
He had obtained a com- | 
plete triumph. [ Laughter] No one laughed | 
but the mischief-makers; and, as he had | 


at foreign Courts. 


answered his purpose, he now felt no ob- |, 


jection to withdraw his Motion. 
Motion withdrawn. 


House adjourned at a quarter past One | 


o'clock. 
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Sattara.—By Lord H. Vane, from Stockton-upon-Tees, 
for Reducing the Lighthouse Dues.—By Mr. Spooner, 


from Birmingham, against the Rating of Tenements (No. 


2) Bill, and by Mr. Allix, from Bishops Stortford, in 
Favour of the same.—By Mr. Palmer, from Epping, and ! 
Colonel T. Wood, from Ed t and Kensington, re- 





specting Remuneration to Tax Assessors and Collectors. _ 
From Kingston-upon-Hull, for Inquiry respecting Crimi- 


nal Offenders,—By several Hon. Members, from a great 
many places, in Favour of the Ten Hours Factories Bill, | 
and by Mr. Bright, from Wm. Dockray and Co., Against 
the same.—By Mr. Christopher, from Guardians of the | 
Gainsborough Union, for Repeal or Alteration of the Poor 
Removal Act. 


RATING OF TENEMENTS (No. 2) BILL. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing of the Rating of Tenements (No. 2) 
Bill read. 

Mr. WADDINGTON moved that the. 
Bill be read a second time. 

Mr. SCROPE hoped the hon. Member 
would not press on this Bill now, as it 


would occasion considerable discussion, | 


and he thought it would prove, in some 
respects, most injurious to the interests of 
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He con- | 
sidered that the opposition which he had | 
offered in reference to this matter, was sup- | 


J 
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‘the labouring classes. He was satisfied 
that the debate upon the second reading 
would oceupy a considerable time, for if it 
were taken he should endeavour to obtain 
the indulgence of the House, while he 
stated his reasons for giving his most stre- 
| nuous opposition. It was well known that 
there was great objection, in rural districts, 
to the building cottages for the accommo- 
| dation of the poor; ‘and if this Bill were 
passed, he believed that that disinclination 
| would be very largely increased. He was 
| ‘quite aware that there was a great extent 
of property not assessed for the relief of 
| the poor; and he was of opinion that it was 
| very properly excused, though that relief 
amounted, as he believed, to some hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds—he could 
| speak of his own knowledge to the amount 
of more than 100,0007. He felt assured 
that it was actually no loss to the country, 
while it had proved of great benefit to the 
persons concerned. This Bill proposed to 
make the landlords responsible for the rates 
of their tenants, but that would confer no 
relief whatever, for the landlords would be 


2) Bill. 


| sure to take their own back again in the 
| shape of an increased rental. 

Sir G. GREY thought, that if any ex- 
| tensive alterations were intended to be 
‘made in the Bill, it would be most. inju- 
| dicious to proceed with it at present. The 
measure involved large alterations in the 
| present law of rating, and upon all accounts 
he thought it would be most desirable to 
| postpone going into Committee upon it 
‘until after the Committee which was at 
present sitting on the law of settlement 
had closed its labours. 

CotoxeL WOOD said, his hon. Friend 
| (Sir J. Pakington) had charge of another 
most important measure, the Juvenile 
_ Offenders Bill, which ought to be proceed- 
ed with it at once; so he thought they 
might as well proceed with the Bills in 
the order in which they stood upon the 
Paper. 

Mr. FINCH thought it would be trifling 
| with the feelings of hundreds of thousands 
of the people to procrastinate on the sub- 
| ject of the Factory Bill, in which they were 
so deeply interested. 

Mr. FERRAND accounted for the sug- 
gestion of the hon. and gallant Member 
(Colonel Wood) by his dislike to the Fae- 
tory Bill, of which he was a vehement op- 
ponent. It was by all means advisable to 
procced with the Factory Bill; and if the 
Rating of Tenements Bill were to be taken, 
the Factory Bill must be postponed. There 
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was urgent necessity that the Factory Bill 
should be passed, in some way or other, 
before Easter; for he could assure the 
House that the whole of the manufactur- 
ing districts were in the most intense 
anxiety respecting it. He had, besides, 
understood that the Wednesdays were to 
be given up to the hon. Member for Old- 
ham, until his Bill was finished. 

Mr. CRIPPS said, that there was an 

express Order of the House, that the 
Orders of the Day were to be taken as 
they stood on the Paper; and important as 
the Factory Bill was—and he was not at all 
disposed to underrate its importance—the 
Rating of Tenements Bill was, in his opin- 
ion, of still greater importance, and attect- 
eda larger number of people. It ought, 
therefore, to take precedence both of the 
Factory Bill and of the Juvenile Offenders 
Bill, both of which stood after it on the 
Paper. 
Sir J. PAKINGTON thought that it 
would not be consistent with his duty to 
consent to the postponement of the Bill 
which he had introduced upon the subject 
of juvenile offenders. It was of great im- 
portance that the subject should be settled 
before the ensuing quarter-sessions. He 
was not, however, disposed to offer any 
opposition to the further progress of the 
Factories Bill, and he was quite willing 
to consent to the Juvenile Offenders Bill 
being read a second time sub silentio, and 
any discussion that might be raised upon 
the principle of the Bill should take place 
on the Bill going into Committee. 

Sir G. GREY said, that he did not 
think it was desirable that any Bill, upon 
the principle of which there was a diver- 
sity of opinion entertained by hon. Mem- 
bers in that House, should be read sub 
silentio, as proposed by the hon. Baronet 
(Sir J. Pakington.) 

Mr. HENLEY objected to the Bill 
being read a second time sub silentio, as 
the magistrates of quarter-sessions would 
conceive that the House had adopted the 
principle of the Bill. 

Mr. B. ESCOTT thought that if the 
Bills were to be discussed, they ought to 
be discussed at once. He would oppose 
the proposition to read the Bill sub  si- 
lentio. 

Mr. MILES thought that it was most 
unfair that.the opponents of the Factories 
Bill should monopolise, by their opposi- 
tion, the whole of the time every Wednes- 
day. He did not think that even if the 
Factories Bill were brought on, that there 
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would be the smallest chance of its going 
through Committee that day, or even in 
the present Session. There was a vast 
quantity of Notices on the Paper with re- 
spect to that Bill, which would occupy a 
great amount of time. 

Mr. BRIGHT moved that the debate be 
adjourned. 

Mr. WADDINGTON said, that a great 
deal of trouble had been taken to submit 
the Bill in every county in England to the 
consideration of the petty sessions; and all, 
without exception, had approved of the 
Bill. It was a most irksome and painful 
duty devolving on the magistrates of is- 
suing summons and distress warrants 
against the poor people who were unable 
to pay their rates; and any Bill which 
would fix exactly the principle and relieve 
them from this duty was most important. 
He, therefore, under all these cireum- 
stances, should wish the second reading to 
take place pro formd, and the discussion 
taken afterwards. 

An Hoy. MEMBER, who declared him- 
self equally friendly to all the measures, 
concurred in the suggestion. 

Sir G. GREY said, that as the Motion 
before the House was for the postponement 
and not for the rejection of the measure, 
he should support it. 

Mr. CRIPPS said, the Government 
knew very well, and ought to say at once, 
whether or no they objected to the princi- 





ple. The House could then decide on the 
principle without delay, as he was con- 
vinced a discussion would not alter the 
preconceived determination of hon. Mem- 
bers. 

House divided on the Question that the 
debate be adjourned :—Ayes 87; Noes 39: 
Majority 48. 


List of the Aves. 


Aglionby, H. A. Crawford, W. 
Aldam, W. Curteis, H. B. 
Arkwright, G. Dennistoun, J. 
Arundel and Surrey, Douglas, Sir H. 





Earl of 
Baillie, W. 
Baine, W. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Bernal, R. 
Browne, W. 
Busfeild, W. 
Cholmeley, Sir M. 
Christie, W. D. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Coote, Sir C. H. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cowper, hon, W, F. 


Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Dunean, G. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, Sir D. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Escott, B, 

Etwall, R. 

Ewart, W. 

Fielden, J. 

Ferrand, W. B. 
Finch, G. 

Fleetwood, Sir P. H. 
Forster, M. 
Gardner, J. D. 
Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
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Gore, hon. R. Rawdon, Col. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. Rice, E. R. 
Grimsditch, T. Roebuck, J. A. 
Hall, Sir B. Rolleston, Col. 
Hamilton, G. A. Ross, D. R. 
Harris, hon. Capt. Rushout, Capt. 
Hatton, Capt. V. Russell, Lord J. 
Hayter, W. G. Scrope, G. P. 
Henley, J. W. Seymour, Lord 
Houldsworth, T. Sibthorp, Col. 
Howard, P. H. Somerville, Sir W. M. 
James, W. Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Johnson, Gen. Strickland, Sir G. 
Lambton, H. Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Lawson, A. Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Lindsay, Col. Tanered, II. W. 
Macaulay, rt. hon.T.B. Thornely, T. 
Manners, Lord J. Tollemache, J. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Monahan, J. H. Tufnell, H. 
Newdegate, C. N. Vane, Lord H. 
Newry, Visct. Wakley, T. 
Owen, Sir J. Wawn, J. T. 
Palmer, R, 
Parker, J. TELLERS. 
Patten, J. W. Bright, J. 
Protheroe, E. D. Brotherton, J. 
List of the Noes. 
Adderley, C. B. Jermyn, Earl 
Allix, J. P. Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Baskerville, T. B, M. Jones, Capt. 
Bennet, P. Langston, J. H. 
Beresford, Major Law, hon. C. E. 
Brisco, M. Mackenzie, T. 
Broadley, HH. Maunsell, T. P. 
Buck, L. W. Miles, W. 
Cabbell, B. B. Neville, R. 
Carew, W. H. P. O’Brien, A. 8. 
Chute, W. L. W. Pakington, Sir J. 
Codrington, Sir W. Polhill, F. 
Cripps, W. Prime, R. 
Dickinson, F. H. Round, C. G. 
Douglas, J. D. S. Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Egerton, W. T. Sotheron, T. H. 
Fellowes, E. Spooner, R. 
Greene, T. Wood, Col. T. 
Hervey, Lord A, TELLERS. 
Hodgson, F. Packe, H. 
Hope, Sir J. Waddington, R. 


Debate adjourned to March 31st. 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS BILL. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing of the Juvenile Offenders Bill read; and 
Motion made that the Bill be now read a 


second time. 
Mr. WAKLEY moved that the debate 


be adjourned. 
Mr. P. HOWARD seconded the Motion. 
House divided:—Ayes 93; Noes 29: 
Majority 64. 


List of the Aves. 


Aglionby, H. A. Baillie, W. 
Aldham, W. Baine, W. 
Arkwright, G. Barnard, E. G. 


Arundel and Surrey, Baskerville, T. B. M. 
Ear! of Bennet, P. 





Beresford, Maj. Howard, P. H. 
Bernal, R. James, W. 
Bright, J. Jermyn, Earl 
Brisco, M. Johnson, Gen. 
Broadley, H. Lambton, H. 
Brotherton, J. Law, hon. C. E. 
Brown, W. Lindsay, Col. 
Busfeild, W. Macaulay, rt. hon. T. B. 
Cholmeley, Sir M. Manners, Lord J. 
Christie, W. D. Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Christopher, R. A. Monahan, J. H. 


Colebrooke, Sir T. E. Newdegate, C. N. 
Conyngham, Lord A. Newry, Visct. 


Coote, Sir C. H. O’Brien, A. S. 
Courtenay, Lord Owen Sir J. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. Parker, J. 
Crawford, W. 8S. Patten, J. W. 
Curteis, H. B. Polhill, F. 
Dennistoun, J. Protheroe, EF. D. 
Douglas, Sir H. Rawdon, Col. 
Duncan, G. Rice, E. R. 
Duncombe, T. Roebuck, J. A. 
Dundas, Sir D. Rolleston, Col. 
Egerton, Sir P. Ross, D. R. 
Escott, B. Russell, Lord J. 
Etwall, R. Serope, G. P. 
Fielden, J. Seymour, Lord 
Finch, G. Sibthorp, Col. 
Fleetwood, Sir P. I. Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Forster, M. Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Gardner, J. D. Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Gibson, rt. hon, T. M. Strickland, Sir G. 
Gore, hon. R. Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. Tancred, H. W. 
Grimsditch, T. Thornely, T. 
Hall, Sir B. Tollemache, J. 
Hamilton, G. A. Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Harris, hon. Capt. Tufnell, H. 
Hatton, Capt. V. Vane, Lord H. 
Hayter, W. G. Wawn, J. 'T. 
Henley, J. W. 
Ilodgson, F. TELLERS. 
llope, Sir J. Ferrand, W. B. 
Houldsworth, T. Wakley, T. 

List of the Noxs. 
Adderley, C. B. Lawson, A. 
Allix, J. P. Maunsell, T. P. 
Buck, L. W. Miles, W. 
Cabbell, B. B. Neville, R. 
Carew, W. H. P. Packe, C. W. 
Chute, W. L. W. Palmer, R. 
Codrington, Sir W. Prime, R. 
Cripps, W. Round, C. G. 
Dickinson, F. I. Rushout, Capt. 
Douglas, J. D. S. Sotheron, T. H. S. 
Egerton, W. T. Spooner, R. 
Fellowes, E. Waddington, H. S. 
Greene, ‘I’. Wood, Col. T. 
Hervey, Lord A. TELLERS. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. I. Pakington, Sir J. 
Langston, J. UH. Barrington, Visct. 


Debate adjourned to April 28th. 


FACTORIES BILL. 


Order for Committee read, and Motion 
made that the Speaker do now leave the 
Chair. 

Mr. DENNISTOUN rose to propose 
the Motion of which he had given notice, 
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namely, that the House go into Committee 
on the Bill that day fortnight. He said, 
notwithstanding the violent denunciations 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Knaresborough of those who opposed this 
Bill, he should not be deterred from bring- 
ing forward his Motion, and of stating the 
reasons which led him to do so, together 
with the reasons why he could not agree 
to the Bill; but at the same time he must 
disclaim any intention of wishing to defeat 
the measure by any factious opposition. 
Unfortunately, any private Member brought 
forward a measure of this sort at a great 
disadvantage, as it was in the power of any 
opposing Member to take advantage of the 
moment previous to the House rising at 
six o'clock to move as an amendment the 
adjournment of the debate. He, however, 
had never taken an advantage of that sort; 
on the contrary, on one occasion he had 
been the means of preventing an adjourn- 
ment of the debate being moved. He felt 
most decidedly, that the House understood 
but little what, in the opinion of the manu- 
facturing interest, would be the result of 
that measure. When he looked at the 
history of the various proceedings which 
had taken place on the subject of a Ten 
Hours Bill, he was forcibly led to the con- 
clusion that hon. Members had but a very 
faint comprehension of the measure. He 
had taken the trouble to look through 
Hansard. Ue there found that three 
years ago, when they divided on the Bill 
introduced by Lord Ashley, on the 2nd of 
March, 1844, on the question that the 
blank be filled up with twelve hours, the 
numbers were: Ayes 183; Noes 186: Ma- 
jority of 3 against twelve hours. The Mo- 
tion was then put that the blank be filled 
up with ten hours. Ayes 181; Noes 188: 
Majority of 7 against ten hours, so that 
at that time the House would neither have 
a Ten Hours Bill, nor a Twelve Hours Bill. 
On the 13th of May, 1844, on the clause 
embodying the principle of the present Bill, 
the numbers were: Ayes 159; Noes 297: 
Majority of 138 against the Bill. In May, 
1846, on the second reading of the same 
Bill, the numbers were: Ayes 193; Noes 
203: Majority of 10 against the Bill. On 
the 19th of February, 1847, on the second 
reading of the same Bill, the numbers were: 
Ayes 195; Noes 87: Majority of 108 in 
favour of the Bill. So that while the sup- 
porters of the Bill had remained nearly sta- 
tionary—varying only from 159 to 195 — 
the opponents commenced at 186, rose to 
297, and then fell to 87. And now the 
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supporters of the measure had increased 
from 159 to 195, whilst the number of op- 
ponents of the measure had been reduced 
from 297 to 87. He would not take upon 
himself to say what was the cause of these 
sudden and violent changes, whether the 
repeal of the corn laws had anything to do 
with them, or whether the opportunity was 
seized to retaliate on the manufacturing 
interest; but it did appear to him that the 
House had a very unsettled opinion in 
regard to the measure. He had a pre- 
liminary objection to take to the Bill. 
Its title was a dishonest one, as it was 
termed a ‘ Bill for limiting the hours of 
labour of young persons and females in 
factories.” He therefore wished to put 
this question to those who had charge of the 
Bill: ‘* Will the Bill not also affect adult 
male labour?”’” They must know it was a 
mockery, a delusion, and a snare to say 
that if they limited the hours young persons 
and females were to work, it would not ap- 
ply equally to all persons. The same deceit 
was carried through the body of the Bill. 
The Bill proposed to reduce the hours of 
labour from twelve to eleven; and it not 
only did that for five days in the week, 
but on Saturday it reduced the hours from 
nine to eight. This might appear a trivial 
affair; but in reality it would be a loss of 
two millions sterling per annum. He was 
not one of those who admitted that former 
legislation had been beneficial to the opera- 
tives. They had already interfered with 
regard to children, and the result of that 
interference was that at the present mo- 
ment there was not employed in Scotland 
one single young person under the age of 
13. He wished to know if it had in any 
way promoted their interest. On the con- 
trary, he had in his possession an adver- 
tisement inserted in a Glasgow paper, call- 
ing a meeting to take into consideration 
the lamentable condition of the children 
who infested the strects of this, the second 
city in the empire. How were they brought 
into that condition? By the measures of 
that House; and they were alone the re- 
sponsible parties for having so reduced the 
comforts of those children. Again, they 
had prevented women working in collieries 
at all—the most monstrous interference 
with the rights of labour that even that 
House had ever perpetrated; and what was 
the result? Why, that thousands of honest 
women were reduced to the utmost misery, 
and, two years after the passing of the 
measure, implored that House to allow 
them to return to their labour, and so 
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gain an honest livelihood. All legislative 
interference with labour on the part of the 
Government was, in his opinion, most ob- | 
jectionable. They had interfered in favour 
of the agriculturists by their corn laws. | 
They had interfered in favour of the ship- 
ping interest by the navigation laws. So 
in the West Indies, their sugar duties were 
interfering with them, and again, there 
were the enormous duties they had imposed 
upon silk. He would ask the House who 
were the parties who had come there year 
after year (as an hon. Gentleman opposite 
had expressed it), whining for protection, 
but those very parties on whose behalf they 
had attempted to interfere? They were 
now about to interfere with the rights of 
those who had never asked anything at the 
hands of that House. He had been very 
much struck with the mode in which the 
right hon. Member for Tamworth put the 
case as affecting wages; but the right hon. 
Gentleman had very much understated the 
ease. The right hon. Gentleman said, that 
their interference would be equal to an in- 
come tax of 12 per cent on wages; but 
it was in reality equal to an income tax of 
16} per cent, and more than that, for when 
they placed an income tax on all property 
above 1501., they did not, at the same time, 
tie the hands of all the parties who were 
liable to it. On the contrary, they were 
left free, and it was an inducement to fur- 
ther exertion and more determined energy 
to make up for the loss. But they were not 
only putting a tax fivefold greater in amount 
of the income tax upon the labourer, but 
they at the same time tied his hands, and 
said that no powers of his should be ex- 
erted beyond ten hours of labour. That 
was neither more nor less than a boon to 
their foreign competitors. He did think 
that the House should be more cautious 
before it gave in to a notion, which he 
knew was very prevalent, that this country, 
in its manufacture of cotton, was infallible 
in its supremacy, and that no foreign na- 
tion could touch it. He believed that a 
more fatal delusion never went abroad ; and 
he might say, that the trade of a country 
once gone, was gone for ever. Let the 
House look at the manufactures of Flan- 
ders. What was the situation of Bruges, 
Antwerp, and Ghent? At one time they 
possessed nearly the whole manufacture 
of Europe; but they had afterwards lost 
it to England, and had never been able 
to recover it. It might be said that 
in these countries they had not the 
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they stood at the head of Europe. 
They were the best agriculturists in that 
hemisphere, and it was, therefore, no an- 
swer to say that they had not the energy 
that we have. But what was the state of 
the cotton trade towards the close of the 
last century, and, he might say, towards 
the close of the war? Why, this country 
possessed almost the entire manufacture 
of cotton ; but, from one cause or another, 
competition had gradually sprung up, so 
that, at the present moment, in the article 
of cotton, instead of England being the sole 
manufacturer, her foreign rivals managed 
to compete with her, and were gaining upon 
her at a rapid rate. There were many 
causes for that. Other countries had great 
water-power, and paid less for the raw ma- 
terial; but would the House step in and 
make an artificial restriction, which would 
act as a boon to other countries? He had 
a statement of the usual hours worked by 
five of their chief competitors, the United 
States, France, Prussia, Switzerland, and 
the Tyrol. They worked upon the average 
fourteen per cent more than this country. 
But, said the noble Lord, they could not 
refer to the United States, because he un- 
derstood that during six weeks or two 
months they had holidays allowed to them. 
He would then strike out the United States 
altogether, which worked thirteen per cent 
more than this country, and there remained 
still an advantage of fourteen per cent in 
favour of the remaining countries. The 
Bull proposed to add sixteen per cent more 
to that advantage, making thirty per cent 
in favour of the foreigner. But if they 
looked at it in another point of view, the 
magnitude of the interests involved in this 
country was something enormous. It was 
impossible to say what was the money 
value of the manufactures of this country. 
He should take it at the moderate estimate 
which he had put, namely, 120,000,0001. 
sterling. Now, if they struck off one-sixth 
of that amount, they would strike off nine- 
teen millions a year. How would that af- 
fect the export trade? for he believed that 
the great bulk of that loss would come upon 
the export trade ; and in that case he would 
wish to know what would become of their 
imports, and of the enormous amount of 
trade they would be compelled to forego? 
How above all, would they pay for the 
enormous importations of food? These 
amounted during the past year to little 
short of fifteen millions sterling, and must 
be paid for either in goods or in gold. If 
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result must be, that many years would not 
elapse, till we were compelled either to 
ecase importing corn altogether, or to part 
with every ounce of bullion in the country. 
He thought that the late Ministry had well 
risked their power, even when that power 
was in its zenith, to resist such a proposi- 
tion; and, in point of fact, the present Go- 
yernment, although the noble Lord at the 
head of it was not opposed to it, those who 
were, and had been more immediately re- 
sponsible for the finances of the country 
were opposed to it. What did the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer say? There was 
no man in that House more opposed to 
the views of the promoters of this mea- 
sure. What said the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the right hon. Member for 
Cambridge; and what said the one before 
him, the right hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth? What said Lord Monteagle and 
Lord Ripon? Why they were all opposed 
to it. The Secretary of the Board of 
Trade, Lord Clarendon, the Secretary for 
Ireland, formerly the President of the 
Board of Trade, every man in both Houses 
connected with the finances of the coun- 
try, was diametrically opposed to it. Not- 
withstanding all that array of authority, 
they had determined to proceed. At all 
events, those opposed to the measure 
had done their duty in warning the House 
of what in their opinion would be the in- 
evitable result. On the supporters of the 
measure alone would rest the responsi- 
bility. He would make a short statement 
with regard to the Amendment of which he 
had given notice. He had given the sub- 
ject his best attention, and he must say, 
that it appeared to him to be, as he would 
show, a feasible one. His only objection 
was, that it went too far, because, in point 
of fact, they were to admit the principle of 
the ten hours altogether as applied to the 
number of hours to be wrought in a week 
or in a year, though not inaday. The 
advocates of this measure said that no 
female or young person should work more 
than fifty-nine hours in a week. He took 
that principle, and agreed with it: all that 
he had asked was, that they should allow 
him to work out its details, provided he 
did not trench on the principles of the 
Bill. He proposed that they should be 
allowed to work during the three days 
as much as twelve hours at a time, the 
manufacturers binding themselves not to 
work during the two consecutive days 
more than twenty hours—that was twelve 
hours one day, and eight hours on the 
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succeeding day. Their object was to be 
allowed to work their machinery during 
three days for twelve hours, so that by a 
system of relays the productive powers of 
the country would not be trenched upon. 
If that point were conceded, it would meet 
their views almost to a letter. That was 
a fair proposal, and they would do well at 
once to agree to it. Ie called upon the 
House, however, to delay the measure for 
one single fortnight. The hon. Member 
for Knaresborough said that it was a most 
unfair thing to delay the passing of this 
measure until after Easter. He would ask 
the hon. Member for Oldham if there was 
the slightest chance of another stage being 
obtained for this Bill before Easter? Even 
under the most favourable circumstances 
they could not get beyond the Committee; 
and when the report was brought up, there 
would be a discussion upon that. Under 
the most favourable circumstances, they 
could not possibly bring up the report 
until after Easter. He proposed that they 
should go into Committee that day fort- 
night, so that the manufacturers of the 
country should have time to consider the 
nature of his proposal. They would be 
able to say ‘‘ aye” or “no.” If they 
agreed to it, it would be preferable that 
the measure should have the general con- 
currence of the masters and men, and 
there would be less opposition in the House 
than there was likely to be if they went 
on at present. It would be difficult to ex- 
plain to such an audience as he then had, 
as to the proposed mode of working the 
mills by the system of relays, and how 
that system was to be got up. In his 
mind it was perfectly practicable to use 
such a system, and they would not require 
more than twenty per cent, or one-fifth 
more of the amount of labour. Supposing 
that a mill at present employed 100 opera- 
tives. Under this clause, the same mill 
would be obliged to employ 120, and of 
course their wages would continue to be 
the same in the aggregate amount, though 
it would be distributed over 120 persons 
instead of 100. The mode in which this 
was to be brought about he would explain. 
Supposing that 120 hands entered the mill 
on the Monday morning, sixty of these 
hands would work the entire day. One 
hundred would begin in the morning, and 
at the hour of breakfast the first twenty 
would retire, and their place would be 
taken by the reserve twenty; and at three 
o’clock the second twenty would have 
their places taken by the twenty which 
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had worked for the first three hours. These 
would be again relieved by another reserve, 
so that the third branch would only have 
worked eight hours. The result of that 
was, that out of the 120 sixty worked for 
twelve hours, and sixty worked for eight 
hours. The next day the thing was exactly 
reversed, for those who worked twelve 
hours on the Monday would work only 
eight hours on the Tuesday, and those who 
worked eight hours on the Monday would 
work twelve hours on the Tuesday. Thus 
the thing would go on until the Saturday, 
when the hours were restricted to nine; 
but the same principle could be applied to 
those nine hours. So that the whole 120 
would only have been working fifty-seven 
hours per week—an amount considerably 
less than the proposed Ten Hours Bill. In 
a short time he thought that the system 
would work so well that they would be en- 
abled to carry it on with 116 instead of 120. 
He had endeavoured to make the system 
as distinct as possible; but if he had been 
at all obscure, it was owing to the difficulty 
of explaining these operations to such an 
assembly. Looking at the importance of 
the question at issue, he really did not 
think that he was asking too much when 
he requested the House to postpone the 
Committee for a fortnight, not as a means 
of thwarting the measure, but in the hope 
that at the expiration of that time some- 
thing might have been determined upon 
calculated to render the measure acceptable 
to beth parties. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving his Amendment, that the 
Bill be committed that day fortnight. 

Mr. FINCH was convinced that the 
proposal made by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Glasgow was a bond fide pro- 
posal. In the opinion, however, of the 
hon. Member for Oldham, who was well 
acquainted with the subject, there were 
grave and insurmountable objections to the 
system of relays. He should, therefore, 
consider that the proposition was inadmis- 
sible, and he should proceed to argue the 
question precisely as if it had not been 
made. The hon. Member had stated there 
were certain children in Glasgow, who, in 
consequence of the liberty afforded to them, 
had gone into excess ; but why not insti- 
tute for them a proper system of educa- 
tion? It would be strange so say that be- 
cause children were neglected by their 
parents, and fell into practices of immo- 
rality, therefore they must be employed at 
labour to an extent that was injurious to 
their health. It was stated and argued by 
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the opponents of this measure, that there 
was a great variety of opinion amongst 
those who supported it. It was said that 
one Cabinet Minister was in favour of eleven 
hours, while another Cabinet Minister was 
favourable to ten hours; and that other per- 
sons who were supporters of the measure 
went still further, and advocated an Hight 
Hours Bill. He would remind the House 
that when the Corn Bill was first introduced, 
the same difference of opinion existed, 
Some persons were in favour of a 10s. 
duty; others advocated an 8s. duty ; and 
it was proposed by others that there should 
be a 6s. duty ; whilst others were favour- 
able to the proposition for abolishing all 
duty. But that variety of opinion was not 
considered to be a valid impediment in the 
way of the alteration of those laws. There- 
fore he submitted that the difference of 
opinion which existed on this subject should 
not be considered as a valid obstacle in 
the way to prevent the passing of a Bill 
which recommended itself so strongly to 
their good feeling as the Bill before the 
House. It was said, that they did not 
propose to look after the young females en- 
gaged in those works after they had been 
released, at the end of the ten hours, or 
after they left the works, and that the 
change, it was probable, would tend to the 
increase of immorality; but he differed 
from the hon. Members who held that 
opinion, and thought the effect of the 
measure must be to improve their condi- 
tion, and give them domestic habits. It 
was said, also, to be calculated to affect 
the rate of wages, for if you took from the 
hours of labour twelve hours a week, there 
would be only five days left for work. 
That he conceived to be a great fallacy. 
According to the present hours of labour, 
they worked, in fact, seven days in the 
week, and by taking off one day, it would 
still leave six days to work. When the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth brought forward his proposition for 
an income tax, he did not bring forward a 
petition signed by 230,000 of those who 
had to pay it; but the hon. Member for 
Oldham, in bringing forward this proposi- 
tion, was only yielding to the entreaties of 
the operatives themselves. When he re- 
collected that the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth, and other hon. 
Members whose opinions were entitled to 
so much respect, had expressed . them- 
selves differently from him, he must as- 
sert his opinion with considerable diffidence; 
but he considered that the market for 
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labour was like any other market, the 
yalue of the labour depended upon the sup- 
ply and demand. In Mr. Porter’s book, 
the opinion was stated upon the dicta of 
persons supposed to be well acquainted 
with the @rcumstances, that with re- 
spect to corn, if the produce diminished 
one-tenth, the price would rise three- 
tenths; if the produce diminished two- 
tenths, or one-fifth, it was calculated that 
the price would rise eight-tenths, or four- 
fifths. Now, if they diminished the hours 
of labour from twelve to ten hours, that 
would be equal to an abstraction of one- 
sixth of the labour from the market; and, 
according to the calculation he had referred 
to, labour ought to rise in value. He did 
not, therefore, believe that it would be a 
tax upon labour; but he thought the la- 
bourers would receive very much what they 
received at present. However, the ques- 
tion had been submitted to the operatives, 
and at any risk they were prepared to 
make the sacrifice. And even if a portion 
of their wages were lost, they would re- 
ceive a quid pro quo by the addition which 
would be made to their social comforts. 
Now, as to the apprehensions entertained 
if this measure were passed, respecting the 
consequences that might result from foreign 
competition, it should be remembered that 
themanufacturers of Saxony purchased their 
machinery in England, which must cause 
an advantage in favour of England; then 
they had not the same facilities for ob- 
taining coal as the manufacturers of Eng- 
land, though labour was certainly somewhat 
cheaper. Then as te America, the manu- 
facturing operatives in America enjoyed two 
or three months holidays in the year; and 
when they considered the amount of labour 
performed there, as well as the amount of 
wages, it would be found that they had no 
advantage over them, while he thought 
there were disadvantages with respect to 
the price of machinery and coals; and cer- 
tainly they were inferior to the manufac- 
turers of this country in point of capital. 
He conceived that our manufacturers would 
not work a less number of hours on the 
whole if this measure were passed, but 
they would work more equably; for at 
present, though some mills worked full 
hours during a certain time, at other pe- 
riods they worked short time, the opera- 
tives were dismissed, and there were most 
ruinous and depressed prices. He really 
believed if the manufacturers formed a true 
estimate of their own interests, they would 
find their interests would be better ad- 
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vanced by working for ten hours. He had 
merely to say in conclusion, he trusted the 
House would carry out this Bill as a Ten 
Hours Bill. Nothing short of that would 
settle the question, and nothing could be 
more injudicious than to leave the country 
in a state of agitation on this question. 

Mr. AGLIONBY thought it would be 
very injudicious for those who were in fa- 
vour of the Bill, to postpone it by any un- 
necessary discussion; and the sole question, 
he conceived, was whether the House would 
agree to the proposal of the hon. Member 
to postpone the Bill for a fortnight. He 
implored hon. Members at both sides of the 
House to let the Bill go into Committee; 
and he asked, had the hon. Member for 
Glasgow brought forward any sufficient 
grounds for postponement? There was 
nothing, as it struck his mind, that could 
render such a course desirable. The post- 
ponement of the measure for a fortnight 
would be a mere waste of time, and he saw 
no reason for it. The feeling was abroad, 
that those masters and manufacturers 
should not have waited until the eleventh 
hour to make this proposal. Persons of 
the opposite interest said, and he,thought 
with reason, that the masters could have 
done this long ago; and why then should 
they wait until the Bill was going into 
Committee? This Bill was introduced on 
the 26th or 27th of January, and this pro- 
posal ought surely in fairness to have been 
made sooner. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL agreed with his 
hon. Friend who had just spoken, in think- 
ing that the best course the House could 
adopt was to go immediately into Commit- 
tee, and not to consent to the proposal 
made by the hon. Member for Glasgow. 
He had no opportunity of speaking before 
the time at which the House rose on the 
day of the last debate on this question, or 
he should have taken the opportunity of 
making some remarks on the general ques- 
tion. He certainly did not say it was the 
fault of any oppovent of the Bill, but be- 
eause the right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. 
Peel), who spoke until about six o’clock, 
was carried away by his arguments, and 
induced to prolong his speech. He was for 
his own part quite willing to forego the op- 
portunity of speaking now, in order to avoid 
giving rise to fresh debate. And as the 
House had decided twice—first, on the se- 
cond reading, and again on the question of 
going into Committee—in favour of the 
general principle of this Bill, he took that 
question therefore as decided, and he 
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thought it far better that the House should 
now go into Committee, and there discuss 
any Amendments that might be proposed 
by the hon. Member for Glasgow, or any 
other hon. Member. He could not say he 
thought, with the hon. Member who spoke 
last, that when this proposition was made by 
the masters, they were not acting with sin- 
cerity, because they delayed this proposi- 
tion until the last moment. It was, there- 
fore, wrong to charge them with bringing 
forward this proposal with the view of 
delay. It was a proposition from three 
persons, from three firms—it was their own 
proposition—they had not been in con- 
sultation with other masters, and therefore 
they were not chargeable with bringing 
forward this proposition at the last mo- 
ment, and to give reason for delay. He 
thought it quite unnecessary to discuss 
that proposition now—when the House was 
in Committee the reasons why the proposi- 
tion should or should not be adopted could 
be considered. Ie thought the best course 
which the House could now adopt was to 
go at once into Committee on this mea- 
sure, for there was great anxiety and ex- 
pectation on the subject. At any rate, as 
this Bill was only discussed on Wednes- 
days, it must be some time before the Bill 
could pass the House, and he trusted there- 
fore they would lose no further time. 

Mr. F. MAULE thought that when an 
hon. Gentleman like the Member for 
Cockermouth adduced arguments to show 
that no delay should take place in going 
into Committee on the Bill, he should have 
refrained from making use of arguments 
and statements calculated to provoke dis- 
cussion. That hon. Member had stated, 
in the first place, that the minds of the 
operatives were so completely made up, 
that it was utterly uscless to make any 
proposition to induce them to forego the 
Ten Hours Bill; in the next place, that 
the party who had submitted a proposal 
through the hon. Member for Glasgow had 
not done so with a bond fide intention. 
Now, he begged most distinctly to tell the 
hon. Member, that the gentlemen who had 
made the proposition were largely engaged 
in the cotton manufacture, and that if the 
hon. Member should search the records of 
the factory inspectors, he would find that 
they were not only honourable in their 
trade and profession, but had done all that 
in them lay to carry out the provisions of 
the Factory Acts; and therefore, he would 
say, that it was rather hard, and some- 
what unfair, to charge these honourable 
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men with making, at the eleventh hour, a 
proposition in which they were not sincere, 
[Mr. Actionpy: I said the very reverse, ] 
If such were the case, his ear must have 
misled him. He did hope, however, now 
that a disposition existed to meet the views 
of the operatives, that the friends of the 
Bill would use all their influence to bring 
the adjustment to a satisfactory bearing, 
He hoped that the operatives would not be 
induced to resist a compromise which did not 
involve the principle which had been sane- 
tioned by the House, and which, having 
been so sanctioned, he should not again 
dispute. It was essential to the right 
working of the Bill, should it pass into a 
law, that it should go through its remaining 
stages with the consent of all parties; for 
he foresaw this, and he begged to fore- 
warn the friends of the operatives of the 
consequences, that, should the measure be 
forced down the throats of the masters, 
continued disputes and _heartburnings 
would be the consequence. He hoped 
sincerely that a course calculated to avoid 
such disastrous results would be adopted. 

Mr. AGLIONBY explained, and repudi- 
ated the sentiments which had been attri- 
buted to him by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Perth (Mr. F. Maule). 

Mr. W. BROWN was not surprised that 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite, who did not 
see any danger to the general interests of 
the country from protective measures, 
should take the course which they had 
done; but he was astonished and amazed 
to find that so many of his own friends, 
who were the declared advocates of com- 
mercial freedom, should support the Bill 
now before the House. He was well aware 
that the Bill had been brought forward by 
two Gentlemen as kind-hearted, as ami- 
able, and as honest, as could be found in 
that House, or out of it; but he did feel, 
as regarded his hon. Friend the Member 
for Salford, that his kindness and benevo- 
lence of heart had, in the present case, 
perverted his judgment. THe could assure 
the House that nothing would have afforded 
him greater pleasure than to have sup- 
ported the Bill, had he been able. His 
conviction, however, was, that the effect of 
the measure, if passed into a law, would 
be similar to the injury inflicted upon the 
commercial interests of France by the re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantes by Louis 
XIV., by which skilled artisans were 
banished from their native land, and a blow 
inflicted from which France never re- 
covered. Knowledge was spoken of as 
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power; and so was commerce. It was 
ecommerce which had enabled England, 
during the most trying times, to resit and 
lay prostrate the colossal power of France; 
and was the House now prepared to inter- 
fere with and discourage this power? He 
hoped the House would pause before it 
adopted such a course. The hon. Member 
proceeded to predict that if the Bill passed, 
it would not be possible to keep the manu- 
facturing towns in a progressive state of 
improvement, and the consequence would 
be, that the population would be driven 
back upon the rural districts, thus causing 
a great increase in the poor rates to be 
paid by the agriculturists, besides depriv- 
ing them of the profit of supplying a large 
body of operatives with the necessaries of 
life to be paid for from wages. As re- 
garded the competition of foreign coun- 
tries, England stood in a very different po- 
sition from what she did some years before. 
Her competitors were Germany, Belgium, 
France, and the United States; and in the 
struggle which existed, a halfpenny or a 
farthing per pound turned the scale in fa- 
vour of the one country or the other. 
Thirty years of peace had made a great 
difference in the circumstances of these 
countries, It had enabled them to accu- 
mulate capital, and railroads had given ac- 
cess to mineral wealth, and had enabled 
the foreign manufacturers to press hard 
on the fuotsteps of England. Reverting 
again to the Bill, the hon. Member gave it 
as his opinion that it was a direct infringe- 
ment on the liberty of the subject, and was 
robbing the poor man of a portion of the 
only capital he possessed, his labour. 

Mr. BORTHWICK said, that if the 
speech of the hon. Member had any mean- 
ing at all, it was this, that the proposal 
made through the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow was not a bond fide one; on the con- 
trary, that it was brought forward with the 
view of ultimately defeating the Bill. If, 
therefore, he entertained any doubt of the 
propriety of immediately proceeding with 
the Bill before the hon. Gentleman rose, 
the speech he had delivered had left no 
option to the supporters of the Ten Hours 
Bill but to proceed; because the whole of 
his speech, from the beginning to the end, 
was an argument against the very prin- 
ciple of the Bill. Under these cireum- 


stances, the supporters of the Bill had no 
alternative but to go on, although the pro- 
posal, instead of being a postponement 
for a fortnight, had only been for a few 
hours, 


They had heard much of the com- 
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petition in Bohemia and Switzerland; but 
he would remind the House that these 
were Roman Catholic countries; and he 
was satisfied that, by the interposition of 
saints’ days, they worked fewer hours than 
this Bill proposed. He trusted the Speaker 
would not permit a discussion on the ge- 
neral principle to be got up under pretence 
of the present Motion for adjournment. 
With regard to that Motion, he could not 
give it his support. 

Mr. BRIGHT wished to make a few 
observations on the petition presented by 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment. It would be recollected that, some 
time ago, a memorial was laid on the Ta- 
ble of the House, signed by 400 firms, 
which represented five-sixths of all the 
capital invested in the cotton trade. The 
names of the parties, and the number of 
hands employed in each, were affixed to 
the memorial. The total number so em- 
ployed was upwards of 150,000. The pe- 
titioners who had signed the petition pre- 
sented by the noble Lord represented 
themselves as master spinners and manu- 
facturers, and also that they largely em- 
ployed the labouring classes. The first 
name affixed to the petition was that of 
the hon. Member for Oldham, to which 
there could be no objection; but he found 
the signatures of thirteen other persons, 
almost immediately following, who were 
not manufacturers. One of them lived 
within a stone’s throw of his own resi- 
dence, but he had never heard of his being 
either a manufacturer or spinner, nor did 
he believe that he was. There was also 
affixed to it the name of John Scholesfield, 
living near Rochdale, who described him- 
self as a flannel manufacturer, but who 
employed only eight men. There was also 
the name of John Wilde, waste dealer, 
who employed four persons; and so it was 
with several others whose names he found 
on the petition. He believed that few, if 
any, of the petitioners had any connexion 
with the employment of steam power or 
water power in the cotton manufacture. 
Ile regretted that such a petition had re- 
ceived the sanction of the noble Lord the 
Prime Minister, for it had been presented 
by him; and above all, after the memorial 
had been presented to him, signed by the 
representatives of many firms, the capital 
employed by whom could not be less than 
100,000,000/., whereas, the amount of 
that in the possession of the parties who 
had signed the petition presented that 
night, probably did not exceed one million. 
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The noble Lord must be much more simple 
than he supposed, or the noble Lord had 
been much imposed on by those who had 
brought the petition to him. The noble 
Lord had not done his duty by this Bill, 
for he had not stated the grounds upon 
which he had formed his opinions in favour 
of it. The noble Lord had been asked to 
do so when the measure was brought in, 
but the noble Lord did not. On the 
second reading, the noble Lord had been 
called upon to express his opinion, but de- 
clined, and now they were going into Com- 
mittee on it, the noble Lord refused. He 
should not blame the noble Lord for this, if 
the noble Lord had not been the Prime 
Minister of the Crown. Since he had first 
taken part in public affairs, he had been 
accustomed to regard the noble Lord as a 
man of great judgment, and of high cour- 
age; and as he had been accustomed to sit 
on the same side of the House as the no- 
ble Lord, he had been accustomed to fol- 
low in his steps as those of a leader; but 
he felt grieved that on the very important 
question before the House, the noble Lord 
had declined to state the grounds why he 
supported the Bill. The noble Lord said 
that this was not a question of principle, 
but one of degree; but was a question 
which involved the stopping the employ- 
ment of the capital and machinery of the 
country to a very great extent to be so 
considered? But whether it were a ques- 
tion of principle or degree, he was sur- 
prised that the First Minister of the Crown 
had allowed it to go so far without stating 
the grounds on which he had arrived at a 
conclusion respecting it. He would refer 
the House to a recent number of a very 
popular periodical publication, which con- 
tained an interesting description of the rag- 
ged and industrial schools at Dundee, and 
which described the effect which the last 
Factory Bill had had on the employment 
of children, and on their habits at that 
place :— 


“There are parents in Dundee who have been 
known to remove their children from factories in 
order to make them beggars. It is all a matter 
of shillings and pence. An Act of Parliament 
was some time ago passed to prevent children un- 
der a certain age from attending in factories more 
than six hours daily, exclusively of three hours 
for education. Since this came into operation, 
the wages of such children have been reduced to 
fifteenpence a week, The parents of many, be- 
lieving that more may be realized by begging, re- 
move their children from the mills, and send them 
out as mendicants. Latterly, a new alternative 
has presented itself. ‘The Industrial School is 
known to give three meals a day ; and the ques- 
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tion arises, whether this quantity of food, inde. 
pendent of the charge taken of the children, is 
not of greater value than the fifteenpence weekly 
received from the mills, or the money picked up 
by begging. On the day of my first visit 
to the School of Industry, several children who 
had been abstracted from factories applied for ad- 
mittance, but were very properly refused. One 
girl, however, who had passed through the transi- 
tion state of mendicancy, I found had, for a spe- 
cial reason, been received some weeks previously, 
This unfortunate being confessed to me that she 
had been formerly employed in a spinning mill; 
that her mother took her away from that occupa- 
tion because she only got a shilling a week, and 
had sent her into the streets to beg; from which 
she was afterwards brought here to school. . ., 
In the school a book is kept, in which the particu- 
lars of all applications are entered. From this 
record the following extracts have been handed 
to me :—*‘ Dec. 13, 1846. William B , thir- 
teen years old, applied. Father dead. Boy was 
working at Mr. Edwards’ mill; had left, being 
taken away by his mother in summer, because he 
was on half time, and has been wandering about 
the town and country since. He left the work 
because he got only one shilling weekly. Case 
refused. Dec. 15. Jessie R , eleven years 
old. Applied under the name of Mary Bachelor, 
daughter of James B Lives in Bonnet-hill, 
Dundee. About a year ago she was taken by her 
parents from Messrs. Baxter’s mill because she 
was on half time, earning only one shilling weekly, 
and was sent into the streets to beg. She pre- 
tended to be deaf and dumb, and was taught to 
act in that manner by her father. Admitted.’ 
This is the girl with whom I conversed in the 
school, and she was described to me as having 
been a dexterous impostor. She had been in- 
duced to speak only after a course of kind treat- 
ment.” 

It was proved by the returns of the factory 
inspectors that there were between 29,000 
and 30,000 more young persons employed 
under the age of 13, than before the passing 
of the last Bill. He believed that it was a 
total mistake to suppose that because you 
prevented young persons being employed 
in one description of labour, you prevented 
them from resorting to other kinds of em- 
ployment against which no objections could 
be urged. The system which was now 
proposed of interfering with labour, was one 
of which Robert Owen should have the 
eredit, and not the First Minister of the 
Crown. Robert Owen was the proposer 
of it some years ago, and he had received 
a newspaper from him a few days since, 
from which it appeared that this plan had 
been before the Legislature of the United 
States, where a Committee had been ap- 
pointed to investigate the subject ; but 
the result of their deliberations was that 
they could not come to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. The principle of the present 
measure went so much in the teeth of the 
millowners, that the House might depend 
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upon it that it could not be carried out 
without their sanction. The number of 
inspectors must be greatly increased, and 
the result would be that if the Bill did not 
destroy the manufacturers, it would harass 
the owners of capital so much that they 
would form such a formidable combination 
that the House could not succesfully legis- 
late against it. The hon. Member for 
Knaresborough said that the working 
classes would revolt if this Bill was not 
passed. Nothing could be more contrary 
to the fact, for he found that great numbers 
of the working classes had recently enter- 
tained great doubts as to the advantage of 
such a measure ; for experience had shown 
them that all previous reductions on the 
period of labour had been followed by a re- 
duction in wages, and they believed it 
would be so again. The manufacturers 
preferred that the Ten Hours Bill should 
pass rather than the Eleven Hours Bill. 
The working men also wished for the Ten 
rather than an Eleven Hours Clause. The 
manufacturers said, that if a Bill on the 
subject was to pass, they wished to try the 
principle to the full extent, so that the 
operation of it could be fairly tested. He 
should, however, support any proposition 
for the delay of the measure, which was not 
of a factious character. He had not heard 
of the proposition of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Glasgow until that morning, 
as he had only just returned to town. The 
consideration of that subject involved an 
amount of trouble which he would not take 
upon himself ; but, as it showed that there 
was a disposition to come, if possible, to 
some arrangement, what objection could 
there be, on the part of the support- 
ers of the Bill, to listen to it? With re- 
spect to the speech of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Salford, which had made a 
great impression on the House, he had an 
observation to make. His hon. Friend 
would recollect that since the days when 
he was employed in the House, no children 
under the age of 13 could work above six 
hours a day. There was no doubt but 
that his hon. Friend was under 13 at the 
period to which he had referred. They 
should recollect that in nearly all other 
trades young people were apprenticed at 
the age of 14; and he could assert without 
fear of contradiction that a greater number 
of those apprentices of about the age of 
14 were standing on their legs at work for 
upwards of twelve hours a day, than the 
number of all those employed in the fac- 
tories between the ages of 13 and 18. 
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How, then, could the pretext of cruelty, 
and of over severity of work, be applied in 
this case, where there was so much larger 
a number of young persons engaged in 
less healthy occupations for a much longer 
period of each day, and where the tempe- 
rature and air was not nearly so good ? 
He had been exposed to great obloquy, as 
the hon. Member for Knaresborough knew, 
for the part that he had taken on this 
question ; but he opposed this Bill as he 
supported the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
from a sincere conviction that they both 
tended to promote the welfare of the la- 
bouring classes. He believed that this 
Bill would prove most injurious in its ope- 
ration on the working classes, as well as 
on the manufacturing interests of this 
country. Most of the manufacturers were 
most strongly opposed to it; and nearly all 
the distinguished writers on politico-econo- 
mical subjects took the same view of the 
subject. He should give his vote to the 
Motion of his hon. Friend, as it would tend 
to retard the Bill. As for Her Majesty’s 
Government, he was astonished at the 
course taken by them since 1844 on the 
occasion of the first Bill; and when they 
first did so he ventured to prophesy what 
the result would be, and that it would show 
that there was nothing so blundering as 
faction, nothing so blind as party. He 
hoped that the noble Lord and the other 
Members of the Government would return 
to those principles which they had formerly 
held on this subject ; but if they did not, 
he believed that such would be the effect 
of this measure, that a retribution would 
overtake them from which their character 
and reputation would suffer in the esti- 
mation of the country. 

Mr. HINDLEY appealed to the right 
hon. Member for Tamworth whether it 
were possible for the noble Lord the First 
Minister of the Crown to have spoken on 
the last Wednesday that the Bill was be- 
fore the House, in consequence of the late 
period at which the right hon. Gentleman 
had addressed the House. The hon. Mem- 
ber for South Laneashire had, to his as- 
tonishment, charged three free-traders who 
had supported this Bill with being void of 
judgment and common sense. Would the 
House allow him to read an extract from a 
speech made by an eminent free-trader on 
the occasion of the Factories Bill in 1844. 
He alluded to the speech of the hon. 
Member for Stockport, who said— 

“ Now he could tell the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury, who called himself the representative of the 
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working classes, in the first place, that the work- 
ing classes were no more the advocates of mono- 
poly than the free-traders were ; and secondly, 
that the free-traders were taking the only rational 
and practical means, and it would come to that by 
and by, of diminishing the labour of the working 
claeses, their hard and unreasonable hours of la- 
bour. He did not say, as had been said by others, 
that a reduction in the price of bread would alone 
afford compensation to the labouring classes for a 
reduction in the hours of labour. He did not see 
in the mere reduction of the price of wheat, or 
sugar, or coffee, the great means of enabling the 
operatives to get on with fewer hours of labour ; 
but he said this—that if we enlarged the various 
markets for our productions, if we allowed a full 
and free exchange of our commodities for the 
corn, and sugar, and coffee of other countries, this 
would be the practical means of raising the value 
of our products, and, consequently, of raising the 
value ofthe labour which produced them ; so that 
then, indeed, ten hours labour might be as good, 
or better than twelve hours now for the pockets of 
the labourer, and produce as much profit to the 
employer.” 

After this, with what face, he would ask, 
could the hon. Member come down to that 
House and charge the free-traders who 
supported this Bill with inconsistency ? 
He had given his support to the principle 
of free trade, and he and his friends had 
been led to suppose that they would receive 
the support of these Gentlemen in the di- 
minution of the hours of labour. There 
was one of that body, of whom he could 
not speak with too much respect, he meant 
Mr. Robert Greg, who had last year volun- 
tarily reduced the working hours of his 
mills to eleven hours; but he could get no 
one to second him in this proceeding. It 
was with the greatest reluctance the Man- 
chester manufacturers had come to working 
short hours, notwithstanding the embar- 
rassed state of the cotton trade. In addi- 
tion to this, he found that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Durham had not always been against 
a measure of this kind, for upon the occa- 
sion to which he had just referred, the hon. 
Member agreed with the hon. Member for 
Stockport in his views on the question. 
The hon. Member then stated— 


“ Tle agreed with the hon. Member for Stock- 
port in thinking it would be a very excellent thing 
if the workmen could live with ten hours labour, 
and he believed they might if the House did jus- 
tice to the industrious population. The manu- 
facturers did not come to that House to ask for 
favours. He, for one, would scorn to ask for that 
which was not given to the rest of his fellow- 
countrymen; but the manufacturers desired that 
the House, instead of passing a measure which 
would tend to restrict their market and diminish 
wages, should give to their workmen the means of 
obtaining sugar, bread, and other necessaries at a 
low rate. Ifthere was any real sympathy for the 
working classes on the part of this House, there 
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would be a disposition to give freedom to their in- 
dustry, value to the produce of their toil, by re- 
lieving them from all restrictions on trade, rather 
than by miserable legislation on principles false 
and mischievous, to endeavour to restore a pros- 
perity which their own blunders had well nigh de- 
stroyed.”” 

He lamented, as a free-trader, that others 
who professed similar principles, and were 
most active for the repeal of the corn laws, 
had not adhered to their promises, and sup- 
ported the present Bill. He was too anx- 
ious for the Bill to go into Committee to 
trespass longer then on the time of the 
Tlouse. 

Mr. FIELDEN was astonished at the 
assertions which had been made by the 
hon. Member for Durham, for he had placed 
the petition against which this protest was 
entered in the hands of the noble Lord a 
fortnight since. That hon. Member had 
complained, in the protest which he had 
presented, that the millowners who had 
signed the petition were not men of pro- 
perty, and that it consequently was not en- 
titled to the attention of the House, and 
had contended that his own protest was a 
more valid document. But if it were so, 
why were not the names of the several 
partners in the different firms given, toge- 
ther with a statement of the number of men 
employed in each factory, for that would 
have given validity to the assertions which 
it contained. There were 323 firms whose 
names were signed to this protest; and it 
was pretended that they represented a con- 
stituency of 528,000 people; but he would 
like to know whether the hon. Member for 
Durham would make himself responsible 
for the respectability of these firms, as he 
would make himself responsible for those 
who had signed the petition presented by 
the noble Lord. The memorial appeared 
to have been got up in some attorney’s 
office at Manchester; or, perhaps, at the 
office in Fleet-street. There were also 
signed to that document the names of 
seven persons who had signed the petition 
presented by the noble Lord. He would 
ask the hon. Member for Durham whether 
he had not taken a leading part in the 
committee which got up this memorial 
or protest;‘and he would further ask whe- 
ther the hon. Member did not draw it up 
himself? It apparently was signed by se- 
veral firms who, he was assured, had never 
assented to have their names to it. This 
was the case with some manufacturers of 
Ashton-under-Lyne, and other places. Mr. 
Smith, of Preston, said that he had never 
signed it; and he could quote the names of 
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many other gentlemen whose names were 
to it, but who had never given any au- 
thority to place them onit. The memorial, 
as he understood, was not signed by the 
parties themselves, but was got up by 
means of circulars at an attorney’s office at 
Manchester; while the petition presented 
by the noble Lord had on it the names of 
some of the most distinguished men in 
Manchester, well known throughout the 
whole of the manufacturing districts. And 
what did these people say? Why, they 
wanted to convince him that he did not 
understand his own business. He, how- 
ever, would not give way to any body of 
manufacturers on this question, and he 
should be ashamed of himself if he did so. 
More than thirteen years ago he had stated 
the whole of the case to the millowners, and 
had then recommended them to adopt the 
ten hours system. And look at the bene- 
fit that would have arisen from it. There 
was the hon. Member for Durham himself, 
whose mills were at the present moment 
entirely at a stand-still, and all his hands 
standing idle. He did not hesitate to say, 


that if this Ten Hours Bill had passed last 
Session, and was at present in operation, 
that every mill in Manchester would be now 


at work. England possessed an amount 
of capital and machinery which, turned to 
the best account, would enable her to sup- 
ply all the markets in the world without 
requiring that the working classes should be 
employed for more than ten hours a day; 
and the fact being so, why should they be 
required to labour for twelve? No man 
acquainted with the subject could doubt 
that, even with every restriction, this coun- 
try could supply the markets of the world. 
He remembered that in 1833, and subse- 
quently to that period, the plan of working 
with relays of children was brought under 
notice, and that children under a certain 
age were not employed; but it appeared to 
him that the adoption of the ten hours li- 
mitation of labour was to be preferred. 
The hon. Member for Durham had told them 
that five-sixths of the capitalists of Scot- 
land had signed the memorial. Now, he 
believed that to be one of the greatest false- 
hoods that could be uttered on the subject. 
There was a point relating to what passed 
recently between him and the hon. Member 
for Glasgow, to which he wished to solicit 
the attention of the House. He understood 
that hon. Member to complain that having 
communicated his intention to him to state 
his views to the House on the subject of 
the present measure, he (Mr. Fielden) was 
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not present yesterday to hear them. Upon 
that subject he begged to say that he had 
not had any communication with the hon. 
Member respecting any intention which he 
might have entertained of stating his views 
to the House. If he had understood the 
hon. Member for Glasgow to say that he 
had intended to make any communication 
to the House, then he (Mr. Fielden) should 
have taken care to be present in his place. 
He did not understand the hon. Member 
to say that it would have been otherwise 
than a private communication; and no par- 
ticular time for making it had, as he con- 
ceived, been agreed upon. To recur, 
however, before he sat down, to the subject 
of relays, he must be permitted to say, 
that nothing could be more unsatisfactory 
than the relays were to the manufacturers. 
From 1833 to 1846 they had infant labour 
for eight hours a day. Under such cir- 
cumstances, there was great difficulty found 
in carrying on the works; so great that 
the factory inspectors recommended that 
the children should work only half the 
day. But, notwithstanding the disappoint- 
ments which attended that experiment, the 
hon. Member for Durham said they might 
try it again; it, however, had always been 
thus. Every year some new scheme was 
proposed, which, in fact, was only brought 
forward for the purpose of delay. They 
had heard a great deal that day from the 
hon. Member for Durham respecting the 
views entertained by the millowners; they 
had also heard much from him respecting 
the sentiments of the working men; but if 
the hon. Member really wished to be able 
to speak with authority respecting the 
sentiments of the working men, why did 
he not meet him (Mr. Fielden) at Halifax, 
and Huddersfield, and other places, where 
large assemblies of the working classes 
were convened? Why did not the hon. 
Member go there, and argue the point 
before the working men themselves ? The 
hon. Member had the gift of the gab, and 
would not have hesitated to address the 
working classes if he felt himself to be the 
advocate of a sound cause. Not wishing, 
then, to trouble the House further, he 
should be content with expressing his reso- 
lution to adhere to the principle of ten 
hours. 

Mr. BRIGHT was sure that his hon. 
Friend did not mean to say that what he 
(Mr. Bright) had stated was untrue. The 
mistake with reference to the memorial 
had arisen from the misprint of some 
names. It was got up in this way: there 
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was an association of manufacturers at 
Manchester, and they had sent circulars, 
embodying the substance of the memorial, 
to several hundred of firms engaged in the 
trade; and answers had been received from 
a great number, and the names of those 
who had returned favourable replies had 
been affixed to the document. The whole 
of the letters and papers were in existence 
at Manchester, and if there was any doubt 
on the subject they could be seen. What 
had occurred with respect to the signatures 
was merely a misprint. Two of the names 
were Roston; and the other, as nearly as 
eould be ascertained, was Charles Haine ; 
the mistake arose solely from a misreading 
on the part of the printer to the [louse of 
Commons. With respect to the manner 
in which the signatures to the memorial 
had been obtained, he begged to say that 
when the memorial was prepared, letters 
of application were sent round, according 
to the Directory, to the different firms, 
inquiring if they wished to sign. Their 
answers were received, and placed in the 
office of the town-clerk of Manchester, 
where any one might see them; and it 
was under the authority of those answers 
that the names were affixed to the me- 
morial, There were many firms of the 
same name, and, in many instances, part- 
ners signed for the firms to which they 
belonged; besides, there were firms con- 
sisting of many partners. 

Mr. DENNISTOUN wished, in expla- 
nation, to state that he had met the hon. 
Member for Oldham in the gallery of the 
House on Monday, who had asked him 
whether he intended to support the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Tavistock (Mr. 
Trelawny); and his reply was, that the 
hon. Member had not brought it forward 
with the sanction of the manufacturers. 
He then said that he had received a com- 
munication on this subject from Glasgow, 
which he had given to the noble Lord, and 
was to see him again respecting it on the 
following morning, when he would state 
the result to the hon. Member. He had, 
therefore, come down to the House with 
great inconvenience to himself at an early 
hour yesterday afternoon in the full antici- 
pation of meeting the hon. Member, so that 
as far as he was concerned he was wider a 
wrong impression ; as it was clear also that 
his hon. Friend was labouring under a 
similar impression, he was sorry that he 
had made the allusion which he did yes- 
terday. 
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Friend had brought forward the proposition 
with the view to an amicable arrangement 
between the masters and the workmen, 
If, therefore, his hon. Friend divided, he 
should vote with him, although he should 
be sorry to do anything which would ap. 
pear like throwing a factious delay in the 
way of the Bill. 

Sm R. PEEL could not support the 
Motion to postpone the Committee for a 
fortnight. It appeared to him that it was 
only a Motion for delaying the Bill without 
sufficient reason. The Bill had been al- 
ready fully discussed upon two preceding 
occasions ; it was now proposed to delay 
the Bill going into Committee for a fort- 
night, which would bring the House to the 
Wednesday immediately preceding the ad- 
journment for the holidays—a day which 
he did not think would be a very con- 
venient one for the purpose of discussion 
in Committee; and the consequence would 
be the postponement of the Bill till after 
Easter. He did not think that sufficient 
ground had been made out for delaying 
the measure; and he should, therefore, 
feel it his duty to oppose the Motion. 

Mr. DENNISTOUN said, that seeing 
what the opinion of the House was, he 
thought he should ill discharge his duty in 
pressing his Motion, and would therefore 
withdraw it. 

The Motion was accordingly withdrawn. 

Mr. SPEAKER again put the question 
that he leave the Chair. 

Lorv J. RUSSELL said: The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Durham has 
complained very much that I have not taken 
part in this discussion. As the hon. Gen- 
tleman has so complained, without entering 
further into the causes which have pre- 
vented me from addressing the House, I 
will now state, as shortly as I can, the 
reasons which induce me to support this 
Bill. But I hope neither the House nor 
the hon. Gentleman will forget that on the 
first oecasion I did state, very shortly in- 
deed, the reasons which induced me to sup- 
port this Bill; and that if I did not take 
more than ten minutes upon that occasion, 
the reason was, that the hon. Gentleman 
who has taunted me and thrown reproaches 
on my conduct, had left me only ten min- 
utes to speak in. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Tamworth, on a for- 
mer evening, stated that he expected to 
hear my opinions on this subject; and, 
although I have no doubt that he meant to 
conclude in sufficient time, or at least leave 
half an hour for that explanation, it was 
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obvious that he was led on by the argument | give these parties every credit for sincerity ; 
into which he had entered, and that he was | but when they now declare that they are 
not able to finish that argument in the not able to carry their intentions in this 
time he expected; so that again there | respect into effect, let not representatives 
being only ten minutes left, 1 thought it | connected with the Anti-Corn-Law League 
would be quite unnecessary for me to rise for | load me with the imputation that I did not 
the purpose of occupying so small a space | intend to benefit the working classes in 
of time. Upon this day the friends of the | 1844, when I supported Lord Ashley’s Bill 
Bill were exceedingly anxious that we should | without an ulterior object. Sir, the form 
at once go into Committee upon it; and I | of the Bill now before the House, and the 
came to the House, therefore, with the in- | object which it proposes to carry into effect, 
tention of speaking upon the subject; but | are, I think, quite unobjectionable. It ap- 
had we not now reached four o’clock with- | pears to me—and that question has been 
out going into Committee, I should still | debated before, so that I need hardly go 
have run the risk of any imputation or into it now—that an endeavour to limit 
charges on my silence, rather than delay | the labour of young persons to hours to 
the progress of the Bill by any observa- | which their strength was equal, was a per- 
tions I have to offer. Before, however, I | fectly legitimate object for this House to 
make any such observations, I must say pursue. It is said that it will indirectly 
that I do not think the hon. Member for | limit the labour of adult persons. Admit- 
Durham is quite entitled to lecture me for | ting that to be the fact, I say that, as a 
my conduct. The hon. Member spoke of a_ principle of legislation, there is the great- 
retribution for the conduct which I and my est possible difference between legislating 
Friends pursued in 1844. At that time, | for the protection of women and young 
differing as I did from some of my Friends | children, and thereby indirectly affecting 
who were closely connected with me in| the labour of the country in general, and 
party, and who would be connected with | enacting the principle that there should be 
me in office if I came into office, I thought | a limitation of the labour of adults. I think 
that such a difference must lead to incon- | it would be just as reasonable to argue, 


venience and embarrassment; but, taking | with respect to a Railway Bill for a rail- 
the view I did of the question then before | way from some seaport town to London, 
the House—thinking that a Bill of this | that the objections to it were, that it would 
kind would be of benefit to factory children, | put an end to the coasting trade between 
I gave the Bill then under consideration | that seaport and London, as that must be 
my support, and I am willing now to bear the indirect effect of it, as to say that the 


the inconvenience of that vote. If, how-| principle of this legislation is unsound, be- 
ever, the hon. Member means to imply, by | cause it may have an indirect effect upon 
talking of retribution, that I was then | the limitation of adult labour. But with 
merely factiously endeavouring to thwart | respect to the limitation of time, as I have 
and oppose the Government of 1844, I beg | said, the object is a perfectly legitimate 
to tell him that such imputations are easily | one; and I think it cannot well be doubted 
retorted. He might be told of great ma-/} that great benefit would be practically de- 
nufacturers, deeply engaged in the Anti-| rived from that limitation of the labour of 
Corn-Law League, who said that ten hours’ | young persons. The right hon. Gentle- 
labour would be quite sufficient if the corn | man the Member for Tamworth said, that 
laws were repealed. If I were disposed to | it ought to be our object to elevate the 
retort imputations, I might urge that they | character of the working classes; to give 
held this language merely in order to get | them as much means as possible for their 
the working classes to support the repeal | moral and religious instruction; to give 
of the corn laws; and that now that object | them as much time as possible to cultivate 
is accomplished, they have not realized the | their domestic affections, and to learn do- 
expectations they led the working classes | mestic habits. But I own that whatever 
to indulge. That is not my belief; but I| we might do in that respect directly for 
remember speaking with gentlemen largely | the purpose, would be counteracted and 
engaged in cotton manufactures, who told | thwarted by the practice of employing per- 
me they were sincerely persuaded that if | sons of that age in factories to the extent 
the corn laws were repealed, ten hours| of fourteen hours a day. If young per- 





would be sufficient ; and that by an amica- 
ble agreement between the masters and 
the men, such a change would be made, I 











sons between i3 and 18 are to rise at five 
in the morning, and be employed till seven 
in the evening in a laborious occupation, I 
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cannot see that there would be any sufti- 
cient time either for learning, for religion, 
for the cultivation of their minds, or for 
that domestic intercourse which is so va- 
luable to all classes of the community. 
It seems to me that it would be vain to 
say, with respect to this large class of 
persons, that we should endeavour by every 
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| earried into effect in some manufactories 
|already. It has been established lately by 
one of the greatest manufactories in this 
_country—by Messrs. Marshall, of Leeds, 
'who are carrying on their great flax mill 
only eleven hours a day, and I must sup. 
| pose that they are carrying on that con- 
| cern with profit with that limitation. We 


means to elevate their character and im-| have been told in former debates on this 
prove their domestic habits, and at the | subject, that many other manufacturers at 
same time to allow them to be constantly | Leeds, engaged in other branches of oc- 


employed for fourteen hours a day from 
the Ist of January to the 31st of Decem- 
ber in factory labour. I cannot think that 
the two things are compatible; and I am 


cupation, do not employ their workpeople 
more than eleven hours a day; therefore, 
'the question is not altogether one of the 
i whole of the exports of manufactures, to 


not deterred by the arguments I have heard ; which allusion has been made. But let us 
used that we make no provision by this! next consider how many various elements 
Bill, supposing it were to pass, that that! there are in the price of the article which 
time should be usefully employed. I should is thus to be sent abroad to compete with 
be quite content if, instead, this hour, | the produce of the foreign manufacturer, 
supposing the time to be reduced from; With respect to cotton, for instance, there 
twelve to eleven hours, is passed by them in | is, first, the original price of the cotton; 
their own homes, with their parents and | there is the freight in bringing it across 
brothers and sisters, in kindly intercourse. | the ocean; there is the commission to the 
I should think that a compensation sufti-| merehant at Liverpool. Afterwards it has 
cient, without any obligation of reading or | to be worked into thread, and afterwards 


acquiring other knowledge. If it is a de- 
sirable object, then, that more time should 
be allowed to these children for those pur- 
poses to which young persons of that age 
ought to apply their minds and their atten- 
tion, let us consider next that very great 
question, which I confess is raised by this 
Bill—Can you do this? Can you give that 
advantage to the sons and daughters of 
the working classes in the manufacturing 
towns, without at the same time injuring 
the manufacturing industry of the country 
—without depriving a great number of 
persons of their employment, and thereby, 
in fact, injuring the very classes you wish 
to benefit? I admit that this is a very 
large and formidable question; and I ad- 
mit that, though the limitation of time 
may be indirect, the practical effect of it 
may be thus to deprive those classes of 


employment, and to drive the produce of | 


manufactures out of this into foreign coun- 
tries, and that that is a very serious con- 
sideration for this country; yet, in con- 
sidering that question, I do not think that 
the case of a very great injury, which it 
is supposed would arise, is at all made 
out. In eonsidering this question, let 
us consider that it is not altogether 
the whole question, as has been stated, of 
37,000,000/. of exported manufactures ; 
because, with regard to a portion of those 
manufactures, the limitation to eleven 
hours is a limitation which practically is 


|into some species of manufacture; it has 
| then to be embarked again in a ship, and 
| perhaps conveyed to China, to compete 
with some French, or Swiss, or American 
manufacture. In putting together all these 
elements of price, there are very few in- 
deed, in fact only one, in which any loss is 
to be suffered by the manufacturers by this 
Bill. I am speaking now of the manufac- 
turer—I will come to the labourer after- 
wards—and of his power to compete with 
the foreign manufacturer. In the first 
place, the original price at which he pur- 
chases the raw material is not altered by 
this Bill. In the next place, with regard 
to the wages, we must suppose that what- 
ever is the value of the labour of twelve 
hours, that price will be paid for that la- 
bour; and that whatever is the value of 
eleven hours’ labour will be paid for that 
labour. I have never contended that the 
same wages, or the same price, would be 
given for eleven hours, or ten hours, as 
would be given for twelve hours. I think 
we must always suppose, that whilst ma- 
nufactures go on, the manufacturers would 
be giving generally for that labour exactly 
what it was worth; and that what is pro- 
duced in a certain number of hours would 
bear a certain proportion to the wages paid 
for it. Well, then, what is the point at 
the last where the manufacturer would lose 
by this Bill? With regard to the amount 
of fixed capital, I would take it at 100,000/. 
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I have made inquiry with respect to this 
part of the question of different manufac- 
turers. They have given different state- 
ments; but I will take it as one of them 
has stated it tome. He has stated, that 
he reckons the interest of that fixed capital 
at 5 per cent—he reckons the wear and 
tear of his machinery at 6 per cent—he 
reckons that the oil, and coal, and tallow, 
and various materials for keeping up the 
working of his machinery, is 12 per cent— 
and 1 per cent he reckons for gas; making, 
altogether, 24 per cent. With regard to 
the oil, coal, and gas, and wear and tear, 
if there is a reduction in the number of 
hours, there is an equal reduction in those 
items ; so that, in the end, there is only 5 
per cent upon which any loss can occur— 
that is to say, with regard to all the others, 
in order to keep up his machinery, there is 
no change at all; but the less number of 
hours, the smaller will be the quantity of 
the article produced; and there will, of 
course, be some loss, therefore, with re- 
gard to the interest on the fixed capital. 
As far as I ean see, this would be the re- 
sult of a reduction of the number of hours; 
but we have, on the other hand, to consider 
what has been the state of our manufac- 


tures in past years, and what is their pre- 


sent state. Let us consider then, in the 
first place, with regard to the cotton trade, 
there was a tax amounting to about 
700,0001. a year on the raw material. 
Let us reckon, in the next place, that there 
has been, as I believe, and as all those 
who voted for the repeal of the corn laws 
believed, a very considerable relief by the 
change in the corn laws. Whatever may 
be the ultimate reduction of price, this, at 
least, is obvious—there can be no longer, 
supposing the corn laws entirely repealed, 
that difference between the price of corn 
on the continent of Europe and in this 
country; and that consideration is just the 
same, whether you suppose the price of 
corn to be very high or very low. Supposing 
the general average of this country to have 
been 55s. a quarter, and the general ave- 
rage of France to have been 493s., it must 
take place that the average of future years 
must be nearly the same in France and 
in England; and so, likewise, if there is a 
year of extraordinary scarcity and a defi- 
cient harvest, and the price should rise to 
70s. or 75s., the foreign manufacturer will 
not have the advantage of his corn at 60s. 
a quarter, whilst the English manufacturer 
1s obliged to have his workpeople living 
upon corn at 70s.; but there will be an 
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equalization of price. I think that that ad- 
vantage is, at the least, equal to 700,0000. 
to those engaged in manufactures. Of this 
T am sure, that all those who contended in 
this House for a repeal of the corn laws 
always maintained, that it was the greatest 
disadvantage that they had to contend in 
foreign countries, in China or South Ame- 
rica, against the foreign manufacturer, 
whilst they were debarred from the use of 
corn and provisions at the same price at 
which the foreign manufacturer could ob- 
tain them. I consider, therefore, that we 
have given two great advantages to the 
cotton maunfacturers of this country: first, 
by the repeal of the duty on the raw ma- 
terial; and next, by the repeal of the duty 
on corn, With regard to wool, there was 
a very few years ago a duty on foreign 
wool, which has since been taken off; and 
cotton and wool are the two great articles 
with the manufacture of which this Bill is 
to interfere. It is said, with regard to 
the workmen, that this must be a great 
loss, and that you are in fact inflicting 
upon them a very large diminution of their 
wages; but, with regard to that subject, 
the working men engaged in manufactures 
are, I find, willing to run the risk of that 
reduction. I believe, that the state of 
manufactures being the same, the working 
men will not be paid as much for the 
smaller number of hours as for the larger. 
But it must be remembered that the wages 
at any particular time depend upon the de- 
mand for labour at that time, and the price 
paid in consequence of that demand. I 
think, Sir, it is an assumption without 
foundation, that the working people, with 
their children and wives, are employed for 
twelve hours every day in the year at 
present, and that the production of this 
country is to be measured by that stan- 
dard. It is always argued as if there 
is produced every year from the mills 
of our manufacturers an amount which is 
equal to the production of twelve hours’ 
labour per day, and that you are now going 
to reduce it one-sixth. The hon. Member 
for Durham says that assertion is perfectly 
true; yet I have heard it stated in the 
course of this debate, and not contradicted 
by him, that with regard to his own mills 
that is not the case. It was stated by my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the other night, that there are 
many mills in Lancashire that are totally 
stopped at the present time—that there are 
others which are working short time, eight 
or ten hours a day; and others only work- 
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ing three days a week. So that our pro- 
duction at the present moment is not what 
is assumed by this argument, but is dimi- 
nished at a time when there is a glut of 
our manufactures, and when there is no 
sufficient employment for the people. Then, 
Sir, speculating on what is going to happen 
—disavowing, as I do, any intention of 
legislating in order to make employment 
more equal, it yet seems to me that with 
an Eleven Hours Bill we shall see more 
steady and equal employment extended 
through different years than we have at 
the present moment. It has been said 
that, under the operation of this Bill, there 
might not be at certain times a sufficient 
number of mills to supply the demand. At 
all events, that is not the case now. No 
one will maintain that there is now any 
deficiency of the power of producing cotton 
sufficient for the demand of the world. I 
own that, so far from considering this a 
bad or uncongenial time to pass an Eleven 
Hours Bill, it seems to me a peculiarly fit 
time; because the production of Yorkshire 
and Lancashire can be kept up without 
adding a single mill or power-loom to the 
manufacturing power of the country. If 


the Bill restricting the hours of labour of 


women and children to eleven hours should 
pass, I think that the production of our 
manufactures will be equal to what it now 
is—that there wiil be fewer fits and starts 
—that there will be more equal employ- 
ment—and that the manufacturing power 
of the country will be brought into force 
more equally and more steadily than at 
the present moment. But then it is said 
that, after all our endeavours, such is the 
keen competition kept up by foreign na- 
tions, our manufacturers will be unable to 
meet that competition. Well, if that be 
so, I should like to know how it happens 
that they have been able to meet that com- 
petition until now, under the heavy disad- 
vantages which are now removed? [ ain 
obliged to ask that qnestion, because I see 
that our manufacturers have been working 
under disadvantages that ought to have 
absolutely overwhelmed the manufacturers 
of this country, if the apprehensions of 
foreign competition had been well founded. 
Take the case of Russia. In Russia, the 
people are allowed to work ninety hours 
per week, and money is advanced by the 
Government of that country to support the 
cotton manufacture. There is no tax on 
the raw cotton, and the people of that 
country have the cheap corn which our 
manufacturers have been unable to obtain. 
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With these advantages, Russia ought to 
have beaten out of the field the manufac. 
tures of this country. It would have been 
impossible to keep our position. But | 
believe that these things depend on many 
considerations, rather than on the mere 
circumstances attending the manufacture, 
I believe that this country derives its ma- 
nufacturing prosperity from the general 
freedom which it enjoys, as well as from 
its greater manufacturing skill; and these 
are advantages of which you will not be 
deprived by reducing the houts of labour 
for young persons to eleven hours per day. 
I see that in many countries manufactures 
have sprung up, and that in others they 
have decayed ; but it is, I think, impossible 
to say that these changes have followed 
effects of this nature, or that their perma- 
nence can be estimated by these considera- 
tions. Take the case of America. The 
competition of America, you say, is dan- 
gerous; but, in one of the States—Massa- 
chusetts, I think—there is a law that no 
persons under the age of 15 years shall 
work more than nine months in the year 
in a factory; the other three months being 
devoted to their education. Why, if it 
were proposed to enact such a law in this 
country, that all young persons under 15 
years should abstain from work for three 
months in the year, we should be told that 
such a measure would be fatal to our 
manufactures; and that it would be impos- 
sible to keep up the competition with 
America. Yet America keeps up, not- 
withstanding, a competition with this coun- 
try; and she will continue to furnish a 
great part of those manufactures which go 
to other parts of the world. These things 
depend upon general considerations, upon 
the commercial enterprise of a country, 
and upon its manufacturing skill. Thus it 
happens that Russia is unable to compete 
with us in manufactures; while America, 
with great disadvantages, and with wages 
a third more than ours, is able to keep up 
The general 
rule of wages in the mills in America is, I 
believe, 15s. per week against 10s. in this 
country. Sir, if it be right and wise to 
restrict the hours of labour of young per- 
sons and women to a period not exceeding 
eleven hours per day, I look forward with 
confidence that the fears so loudly expressed 
on this subject will give place again to 
confidence soon after the Bill has come into 
operation. We have seen repeated in- 
stances in which measures of this kind 
have been introduced, and have met with 
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complete success ; and I think we shall be 
better off in every respect after this mea- 
sure has passed. I believe it will be better 
to enact a Bill for eleven hours than for 
ten. The hon. Member proposes to limit 
the number of hours to eleven for the pre- 
sent year; but I think it will be better to 
take eleven hours for the future rather 


than to go to the shortest limit proposed in | 
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House in Committee. 

Mr. DENNISTOUN asked whether, at 
that late hour—approaching five o'clock 
—it would be fair to proceed with the con- 
sideration in Committee of the clauses of 
the Bill ? 

Mr. HUME thought that if the Bill 
were to be considered in Committee, the 
course of proceeding with it at once would 


the Bill. Sir, I do not believe that our| be more just than deferring the considera- 


manufacturing prosperity will suffer if such | 


a Bill should pass; and I[ think that if it is 
possible, without injury to their own in- 
terests, you owe it to the rising generation 
to make an alteration so beneficial to them. 
I cannot look with indifference to the state- 
ment that the great proportion of the 
people of this country have only to work, 
to sleep, to eat, and to die. In my opinion, 
it is the duty of the State to endeavour 
that you should have a population, in the 
first place, aware of the doctrines of reli- 
gion; that, in the next place, they should 
be able to cultivate domestic habits and 
domestic affections; and that, in the third 
place, they should be likely to look up to 
the laws and Government of the country 
as their protectors from undue inflictions 
upon the young of this country. I do not 
see that these objects can be obtained, so 
long as the hours of young persons are so 
prolonged as they have hitherto been. I 
cannot see how a girl of 14 years of age, 
actually employed for twelve hours in a 
nill, and engaged there for two hours 
more, coming home tired and exhausted, 
and unable to do anything but rest, in 
order to be prepared for the labours of the 
next day—lI say, I do not understand how 
that girl can be brought up to be a good 
wife and a good mother. I am ready to 
incur that risk which is said to attend the 
passing of an Eleven Hours Bill, in the 
hope of improving the character and ele- 
vating the condition of the manufacturing 
population. I may be mistaken in that 
view; but I can state that I act after 
seriously considering the subject. I am, 
therefore, ready to go into Committee upon 
the Bill; and I shall be ready when you 
leave the chair to vote for the clause limit- 
ing the labour of women and young persons 
employed in faetories to eleven hours. I 
should wish the Bill to remain in that 
shape, and it will then show, that while 
the House has considered the arguments 
of those who object to the Bill, the measure 
remains a proof that this House is disposed 
to do everything it can to promote the 
relief of this part of the community. 





tion to another day. For his own part, he 
had already deprecated legislative inter- 
ference with the hours of labour. He 
dissented from the principles of the Bill 
altogether; but as there appeared to be 
a determination to carry it through the 
Ilouse, he hoped that hon. Gentlemen who 
agreed with him would not be parties to 
any alteration of the clauses, but would 
allow them to be carried as they stood. 
He believed that, with a view to the final 
settlement of the question, the sooner the 
hours of labour were limited to eight, in- 
stead of ten hours, the better; for the 
operatives, having once gained the ten-hour 
concession, would not rest satisfied until 
the limitation was fixed at eight hours. 
He did not intend to propose a single 
Amendment, and he should advise other 
hon. Members who coincided in opinion 
with him to act similarly. 

Mr. BRIGHT: The noble Lord at the 
head of the Government had spoken on 
this subject, and had expressed an opinion 
favourable to the first clause of the Bill, 
which limited the hours of labour in mills 
and factories to eleven instead of twelve a 
day. Now, he took it that the clause 
would require to be altered, as it fixed a 
certain time, and that time the noble Lord 
did not desire to fix. If the clause stood 
at all, it ought to be final in its operation. 
There were, no doubt, very divided counsels 
on this point; but the House were fully in 
possession of his sentiments. He did not 
agree with the hon. Member for Montrose, 
that because they disapproved in toto of 
the principle of the Bill, they should suffer 
it to pass without seeking to amend the 
clauses. He felt bound at every stage to 
vote against the clauses; and, of course, 
the greater the limitation proposed and 
sought to be attained, the more zealously 
did he feel himself called upon to oppose it. 

Clause 1, enacting that from the Ist of 
May, 1847, no person under 18 shall be 
employed in any mill or factory more than 
eleven hours in any one day, nor more 
than sixty-three hours in any one week, 
agreed to. 
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On Clause 2, limiting the number of 
hours to ten, from and after the Ist of 


May, 1848, 


Mr. FIELDEN said, that the original | 


intention of the promoters of the Bill was, 
that the eleven hour system should last un- 
til May, 1848, and that then the ten hour 
system should come into operation; but in 
deference to the wishes of a large number 
of persons connected with the manufac- 
turing interests, he was desirous of extend- 
ing the eleven hour period for an additional 
year. He should, therefore, propose to 
fill up the blanks in the clause by the in- 
sertion of the word ‘forty-nine,’ instead 
of ‘‘ forty-eight,’’ as they at first intended 
to do. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: Before the clause is 
put, I wish to say a word. It was origin- 
ally intended that the transition state from 
twelve hours’ labour to ten hours’ labour 
should be one year, to commence in May, 
1847, and terminate in May, 1848, the 
ten hour system to have date from the lat- 
ter period. The hon. Member for Oldham, 
however, appears to have abandoned that 
intention; and he seeks to leave the eleven 
hour system in operation until May, 1849. 
Now, one of the great arguments relied 
upon in support of the Bill throughout the 
entire of this discussion, was the evil conse- 
quences which resulted from the non-settle- 
ment of the question of factory labour; 
yet the hon. Member for Oldham wishes, 
if I understand his Motion aright, to leave 
the ten hour limitation unsettled for two 
years more—in spite of all that has been 
said. I am so accustomed to hear changes 
of opinion upon the subject, that I do not 
wonder at inconsistencies; but as the no- 
ble Lord at the head of the Government 
has rather angrily retorted on the hon. 
Member for Durham, I cannot help re- 
ferring to my recollection, which I have 
somewhat refreshed by reading the particu- 
lar passage, to an expression of opinion by 
the noble Lord, the leader of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government, namely, that such a 
change in the hours of factory labour as 
that now sought to be effected ‘‘ would be 
the most destructive that could possibly be 
applied to the manufacturing interest of 
England.”’ That sentiment was uttered 
by the noble Lord in 1844, so that only 
three short years have since rolled over. 
[An Hon. Memper: Not 1844, but 1842. ] 
Yes, the hon. Gentleman is correct—l 
now remember it was on the 3rd of Feb- 
ruary, 1842. Still the change effected in 
his opinion on the factory labour question 
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jis just as great, and the hon. Member’s 
'correction of the date only shows that he 
j was a little longer about it. The great 
argument, as I have said, relied upon 
throughout the debate, for interfering be- 
tween the manufacturer and the factory 
operative, was the great mischief likely, 
nay certain, to be produced if the Legisla- 
ture allowed the working classes to be con- 
stantly excited in expectation of a great 
change which is to bring about a state of 
perfection. With that oft-repeated state- 
ment staring him in the face, I cannot un- 
derstand how it is that the hon. Member 
for Oldham has agreed to postpone the 
ten hour system for another year beyond 
the period originally arranged by the pro- 
moters of the Bill. For my own part, I 
should like that we began the ten hours 
period of labour at once, and I shall insist 
that the words May, 1848, as printed in 
the clause, do remain. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: As the hon. 
Member has referred to this part of the 
Bill, I think that the hon. Member for 
Oldham, who has charge of the Bill, should 
put the clause in whatever shape he thinks 
best; but, for my own part, i shall only say 
that when we come to a division, | shall 
vote that the clause limiting the period to 
ten hours be omitted altogether. 

Mr. FIELDEN said, the factory people 
were willing to work eleven hours a day 
for two years if they could come to ten 
hours after that period. 

Mr. BERNAL pressed it upon the hon. 
Member who had charge of the Bill not to 
depart from his original intention as to the 
period when the ten hours clause should 
take effect. 

Mr. FIELDEN said, he would leave the 
clause in its present form. 

Mr. BOUVERIE considered that the 
limitation of the hours of labour proposed 
by this Bill would materially affect the in- 
terests of the children now employed in 
factories, and he had, therefore, through- 
out opposed the measure. The effect of 
past legislation on this subject had been to 
throw many children out of employment. 
The Act of 1844, which limited the labour 
of children under 11 years of age, in silk 
mills, to six hours, had very materially re- 
duced the number of children employed in 
that branch of manufacture. He found, 
from the report of Mr. Horner, that in 
1835 the number of persons employed in 
factories in his district was 145,000, of 
whom 22,000 were children under 13 years 
of age; while now the total aumber of 
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ersons employed was 155,000, of whom | 


only 14,000 were children. The effect of 
this legislation in Manchester had been to | 
drive great numbers of children, who were 
formerly employed in factories, to obtain 
employment as fustian cutters, a trade in 
which they were engaged for a greater 
number of hours than they would have | 
been in factories. | 

Lorp MORPETH said, that at this late | 
hour of the afternoon, and after the op- | 
portunity he had before had of stating the 
course he should think it his duty to pur- 
sue on this question, he did not intend to 
trouble the Committee with his reasons 
for voting that this clause be expunged 
from the Bill. He would merely observe 
that, with the hope of securing the advan- 
tages which might be obtained from a 


limitation of the period of labour, and Baskerville, T. B. M. 


which had been eloquently shadowed forth 
by his noble Friend (Lord J. Russell) and 
other hon. Members who had taken part 
in this discussion, he was willing to con- 
sent to some reduction on the hours of 
labour; but, with the view also of dimin- 
ishing, to the lowest possible point, the 
risk which he feared must be incurred by 
the adoption of such a measnre, he could 
not consent to a greater reduction than 
that of one hour, at all events, till he saw 


the results which that limited reduction | 


might produce. He was the more fortified in 
this resolution, because the period of eleven 
hours, to which the period of labour would 
by this Bill be reduced, was at this mo- 
ment the regulated time for work with re- 
gard to an important department of trade 
ina large district of this country; and his 
opinion was further strengthened by the 
actual experiments which had been tried 
by Mr. Marshal, in Leeds, by Mr. Gregg, 
in Cheshire, and by Mr. Gardner, in Lan- 
cashire, 

Mr. FERRAND observed, that after 
the statement of the noble Lord who had 
just sat down, he was surprised that that 
noble Lord could object to try the ten 
hours’ principle. The noble 
stated that the eleven hours’ system had 
been tried, and had been successful; and 
he (Mr. Ferrand) could not conceive, there- 
fore, on what ground he should object to a 
limitation to ten hours. 

Mr. DUNCAN referred to some statis- 
tics to show that the exports of flax and 
other articles of manufacture had very 
considerably diminished within the last 
few years; and he contended, on this 
ground, that the present was a most unfit 
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time for attempting the important experi- 
ment now proposed. He believed that the 
measure would inflict the greatest injury 
on the country, and he, therefore, felt 
bound to oppose it in every shape and form, 

The Committee divided on the question 
that the clause as amended stand part of 
the Bill:—Ayes 144; Noes 66: Majority 
78. 
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Bowes, J. Mitealfe, I. 
Bowring, Dr. Monahan, J. UH. 
Brown, W. Morpeth, Vise. 
Brownrigg, JS. Ogle, 8. C. H. 
Buller, C. Patten, J. W. 
Busfeild, W. Philips, M. 
Byng, rt. hon. G. S. Protheroe, E. D. 
Carew, W. H. P. Pusey, P. 
Denison, J. E. Rice, E. R. 
Dennist oun, J. Ross, D. R. 
Dickinson, F. II. Russell, Lord J. 
Duncannon, Visct. Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Dundas, hon. J. C. Stuart, Lord J. 
Egerton, W. T. Stuart, W. V. 
Egerton, Sir P. Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Evans, W. Thornely, T. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. G.W. Towneley, J 
Forster, M. Tufnell, LH. 
Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. Vane, Lord U. 
Grey, rt. hon, Sir G. Villiers, hon. C, 
Hanmer, Sir J. Wall, C. B. 
Harcourt, G. G. Ward, H. G. 
Hawes, B. Wood, rt. hon. Sir C, 
lope, Sir J. Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Houldsworth, T. 
Howard, hon. C. W. ¢ 
Jlume, J. 
Jones, Capt. 


TELLERS, 
Bright, J. 
Dunean, G. 
The remaining portions of the Bill 
agreed to, The house resumed. 
Ilouse adjourned at a few minutes to | 
Six o'clock. 


Saabaahnan aetna 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 18, 1847. 


Mrinures.] Pusric BiLts.—1* Drainage of Land. 


2® Markets and Fairs Clauses; Gas Works Clauses; Water | 


Works Clauses; Commissioners Clauses. 


Received the Royal Assent.— Consolidated Fund; Loan; | 


Labouring Poor (Ireland). 
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Congregation of Watton, Norfolk, against the Proposed 
Government Plan of Education.—From Broughshane, 
for Revision of Law of Landlord and Tenant (Ireland), 
—From Devonport, for Legalizing Marriages with the 
Sister, or other more remote Relation of a Deceased Wife, 


THE WELLINGTON STATUE. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
said, that he wished to correct a statement 
which had appeared in the newspapers, and 
which had also been made in the other 
louse, with respect to the Wellington 
Statue. Some of the members of the sub- 
committee had called upon him that day, 
and urged him to contradict the statement 
which had been made, namely, that the 
sub-committee was in a condition to place 
the statue on any other ground than thet 
on which it at present stood. The sub- 
committee was not pledged to any new 
site. It could take down the statue, but 
nothing more. The committee was also 
of opinion, that when it had discharged its 
duty by taking down the statue, the statue 
itself would be seized by the Government. 
The subscribers would then have to make 
their own arrangements with the Govern- 





ment. The committee could have nothing 
| whatever to do with them. He very much 
regretted that there should be this conten- 
| tion on such a subject. 
| The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: I 
am not officially aware of what has passed 
on this subject between the sub-committee 
jand the Woods and Forests. When the 
noble Marquess talks of contention, | must 
'state, that Iam not aware that any con- 
tention has arisen on the subject of this 
| work of art, other than the laudable con- 
‘tention of considering in what manner the 
| greatest honour can be paid to the Duke 
‘of Wellington, and how the statue, so 
| justly intended to do him honour, can be 
| placed in the most conspicuous situation, 
and the one most conformable to the pub- 
lic taste; and the only contention that has 
taken place on this subject, has been how 
| that can be effected, not only in conformity 
with the wishes of the Government and of 
| both Houses of Parliament, but of the 
| whole of this nation. 
| The Mareuress of LONDONDERRY 
| said, he only wished to state that the sub- 
committee could do no more than take 
| down the statue, and place it at the bottom 
of the arch. 


PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Lord Portman, from the Thet- | 


ford and Bridport Unions, for Alteration of the Law of 
Settlement, and for a National Rate.—From Trustees 
of the Harbour of Stonehaven, for the Establishment of 
a General Harbour Conservancy Board.—From Haddinz- 
ton, for Alteration of t he Law of Elections (Scotland).— 


| DESTITUTION IN IRELAND, 
| The Marquess of LANSDOWNE laid 
‘on the Table a copy of the correspondence 


By Lord Brougham, from Members of an Independent | with the Commissariat in Ireland as to the 
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arrangements adopted in that country. In 
a day or two he should lay on the Table of 
the House similar correspondence with the 
Board of Works. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that a circular 
had been issued to all the priests in Ire- 
land, directed from a place called Concilia- 
tion Hall, urging upon them the indispen- 
sable and imperative necessity of raising 
subscriptions for the repeal rent. All over 
lreland efforts were to be made to struggle 
against the miseries of the people to obtain 
a dole for the repeal rent. He hoped that 
some due and stringent provisions would be 
taken, if such could be devised, to prevent 
any part of the millions spent by the people 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, for 
works in Ireland, from finding its way into 
the coffers of Conciliation Hall. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that there could be but one opinion on the 
subject. 


THE GENERAL FAST. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE moved, 
that the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph be re- 
requested to preach before this House, in 
Westminster Abbey, on the day of the 
general fast—the 24th of March. 

Jlouse adjourned. 


Se Soon anand 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 18, 1847, 


Minvres.] Pusiie Britis. —1° Drainage of Lands; 
Towns Improvement Clauses; Naval Service of Boys; 
Indemnity; Naval Prisons; Poor and Highway Rates 
Exemption 

PetiTIONs PRESENTED. By Mr. H. Berkeley, from Bristol, 
for Alteration of the Law of Marriage.—From the Parish 
of Ayot St. Lawrence (Hertford), against the Roman Ca- 
tholic Relief Bill—By Mr. D’Eyncourt, from Lambeth, 
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Bill.—By Mr. Dugdale, from Guardians of the Ather- 
stone Union, for Alteration of the Law of Settlement.— 
By Mr. Pattison, from Salesmen of Smithfield Market, 
Against, and by Mr. Christopher, from several places, 
in Favour of the Removal of the same.—By Mr. J. 
O’Connell, from Malachy Duggan, Parish Priest of Kil- 
ballyone and Moyarta, for Inquiry into certain Charges 
respecting Captain Wynne. 


QUARANTINE LAWS. 

Dr. BOWRING rose to move for the 
production of correspondence with respect 
to the quarantine laws. He said, that 
although the topic was an uninviting 
one, yet the discussions which had taken 
place upon it had already led to very im- 
portant changes in public opinion—had 
removed many of the prejudices which 
existed on the subject of the plague—had 
enabled this and other Governments to 
modify the legislation which was founded 
on superstition and ignorance. The delays, 
the vexations, the expenses of the quaran- 
tine system, had been considerably dimi- 
nished. Travellers were subjected to fewer 
annoyances; vessels were detained for a 
shorter period; merchandise was allowed 
to be transported with less of interference; 
and nobody was found to contend for a 
moment that these relaxations had been 
accompanied by a shadow of danger. Te 
was sure, also, that every additional dis- 
cussion would tend towards the same end; 
and it was with that view that he felt 
it his duty to move for the continuation of 
the correspondence which had taken place 
since the subject was last under the at- 
tention of the House. THe was persuaded 
that the existing system was founded on 
the most erroneous notions as to the best 
means of preserving the public health; 
that, far from diminishing discase, the 
plan of confining patients to lazzarets was 





Sir W. Molesworth, from Southwark, and Mr. Mostyn, 

from Ruthvin (Denbigh), for Inquiry respecting the Ra- 

jah of Sattara.—By Mr. Brotherton, from Temperance | 
Society of Chorlton-upon-Medlock, against the Use of | 
Grain in Breweries and Distilleries.—From several] places, 

respecting Remuneration to Tax Assessors and Collectors. 

—By Mr. Villiers, from Wolverhampton, against the Go- | 
vernment Scheme of Education.—By Dr. Bowring, from 

Belfast Society, for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
for Abolition of Queen’s Plates at Horse Races.—By Sir 
W. Molesworth, from Lewis Mariotti, respecting the Mi- 
gration into this country of Italian Vagrants.—By Mr. 
G. Hamilton, from Diocese of Leighlin, and Mr. M. J. 
O'Connell, from Kenmare, for Alteration of Poor Law 
(Ireland).—By Mr. S. Crawford, from Guardians of Car- 
rickmacross Union, in Favour of the Poor Rates (Ireland) 
Bill.—From several places, against the Poor Relief (Ire- 
land) Bill—By Mr. Maunsell, from Northampton, for 
Repeal or Alteration of the Poor Removai Act.—By Sir 
C. Lemon, from Boscastle, in favour of the Ports, Har- 
bours, &e, Bill (1846).—By Mr. Busfeild, from Wesleyan 
Society at Highgate Chapel, Bradford, for the Suppression 
of Promiscuous Intercourse.—By Mr. G. Craig, from 
Parish Schoolmasters and Session Clerks resident within | 
the Presbytery of Edinburgh, for Compensation, in rela- | 
tion to the Registering of Births and Marriages (Scotland) 








most calculated to increase its intensity 
and augment its contagious power. He 
was not without hope that the time was 
not far distant when quarantine laws would 
be removed altogether. The history of the 
plague was like that of many other dis- 
eases. Local cireumstances influenced its 
introduction and its propagation; and in 
the very proportion to the circumstances 
which favoured its development would its 
ravages be. It was one of the endemics 
to whose spontaneous birth the climate, 
soil, and social habits of Egypt and other 
parts of the Levant, were peculiarly fa- 
vourable, and thus it grew and spread in 
proportion to the existence and the ex- 


‘tent of these elements which assisted its 


propagation. To particular climates par- 
ticular diseases belonged: as the yellow 
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fever rages on the western coast of Africa 
—as fever and dysenteries dwell among 
the marshy lands of tropical regions—as 
typhus reigns in the crowded courts and 
filthy ill-ventilated lanes of our great 
towns—as the ague rules in the fens of Lin- 
colnshire—so is the plague indigenous in 
many parts of the East—communicable 
only when it meets with the conditions to 
which it owes its birth. Plague, he repeated, 
like all other diseases, was materially in- 
creased when circumstances were favourable 
to promote its propagation, and the places 
where it had most raged were remarkable 
for their bad ventilation and gross impu- 
rities. Nothing could be more fatal to the 
public health than the confining and crowd- 
ing people together. Such crowding and 
confinement would soon give a pestilential 
character even to a pure atmosphere. He 
need not refer to many instances in order 
to illustrate the truth of this proposition. 
That celebrated case in the black hole of 
Calcutta, where, out of 140 individuals, more 
than 100 perished in a single night, was a 
melancholy proof of it. That fact was no- 
torious to every reader of history, and de- 
monstrated the pernicious effects of unven- 
tilated and confined places. In the last 
Session attention had been called to the 
great mortality on board the Leclair; and 
that mortality was to be attributed to 
the same cause, and bore evidence to the 
truth of the theory to which he had call- 
ed the attention of the House. He had 
moved for the report of Dr. M‘William, 
who had been sent to Boa Vista to report 
on the character of the fever which had 
existed on board the Felair, and which had 
been communicated to that island. He 
had reason to know, from personal inter- 
view with Dr. M‘William, that there was 
nothing in that report to warrant the con- 
tinuation of the existing quarantine system 
—that Dr. M‘William attributed the in- 
fectious or contagious character of the dis- 
case solely to the cireumstance of the pa- 
tients being huddled together in a mias- 
matic and impure atmosphere—made more 
and more impure by the augmented num- 
ber of the sick; that the causes and the 
intensity of the disease were greatly in- 
creased by the non-removal of the patients 
to a purer region—that to spread the pa- 
tients about in an uncontaminated atmo- 
sphere would not tend to spread the dis- 
ease, but to modify its character. Tle 
believed that if the sufferers on board the 
Eclair had been instantly removed from 
that vessel, on its arrival on our shores, 
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many valuable lives would have been saved, 
which had been sacrificed to the ignorant 
inhumanity of our quarantine system. He 
knew that the long and valuable experience 
of his hon. Friend near him, the Member 
for Berwick, who had been and was so 
largely engaged in the African trade, con- 
firmed the opinion, that it was to the close, 
confined, and ill-ventilated atmosphere too 
frequently found on board our steamers and 
ships on the African coast, that the Bulam 
fever of the Eclair owed its destructive cha- 
racter. To this was to be attributed the 
mortality on board slave-trading vessels— 
the ravages of gaol fevers—the mortal 
character of typhus, and other similar dis- 
eases. He begged to refer the House to a 
very valuable pamphlet of Dr. Milroy on qua- 
rantine and the plague, which he should fre- 
quently quote as giving a valuable résumé 
of the facts and the arguments of the case. 
In a despatch which had been sent by Lord 
Palmerston to Lord Ponsonby in 1839, 
and which had been presented to the 
Turkish Divan, these truths had been re- 
cognised. The passage was as follows :— 

“ With reference to the proposed regulations, I 
have to instruct your Excellency to endeavour 
strongly to impress upon the Turkish Government 
that they would more effectually prevent the 
breaking out and spreading of the plague, by in- 
troducing cleanliness and ventilation in the city 
and suburbs of Constantinople, than by any such 
violent interference as is proposed with the do- 
mestic arrangements of families. 

“Tt is quite certain that the plague is much 
aggravated, if it is not actually generated by the 
want of cleanliness in streets, by the want of suf- 
ficient ventilation in houses, and by the want of 
proper drainage in places contiguous to habita- 
tions; and, if the Turkish Government would, in 
the first instance, apply vigorous measures to cor- 
rect those evils, they would strike at once at the 
eauses of the disease; whereas the measures 
which they have now in contemplation, will only 
be productive of inconvenience and suffering to 
numerous individuals. ” 

He considered that by the progress of sa- 
natory improvements in large cities, and 
not by the observance of quarantine laws, 
the elements of disease would be gradually 
removed. An amelioration in this respect 
was no doubt going on in Egypt, in Turkey, 
and in various other parts of the world; 
and he believed that a greater knowledge 
of the cases and character of ‘he plague 
would tend to remove many of those ap- 
prehensions and groundless alarms which 
had been excited in the minds of the timid. 
In the time of Herodotus, Egypt was con- 
sidered to be a very healthy country; but 
the utter neglect of cleanliness among the 
people—the disorders and anarchies which 
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had existed for centuries—the accumula- 
tions of filth—the disregard of the police— 
the swampy character of the soil, in many 
parts—had tended to make that country 
one of the most unhealthy in the world, 
and consequently had peculiarly fitted it 
for the spontaneous birth and wide deve- 
lopment of the plague. But the preva- 
lence of that disease in that country could 
be accounted for upon other grounds than 
the supposition that it was contagious. In 
Egypt itself the mortality would be found 
dependent on the cleanliness, civilisation, 
and physical comfort of the various races. 
Dr. Aubert stated— 


“ The relative mortality in the different races, 
during the great plague at Alexandria in 1835, is 
thus exhibited :—Negroes and Nubians lost 1,528 
out of 1,800, or 84 per cent; Fellahs lost 367 out 
of 600, or 61 per cent; Arabs, not soldiers, lost 
10,936 out of 20,000, or 55 per cent. 

“The Negroes, Nubians, and Arabs were all 
living in nearly the same hygienic conditions, and 
were all in free pratique. With respect to the 
other residents in Alexandria, he estimates that 
the Greeks lost 257 in 1,800, or 14 per cent; 
Jews, Armenians, and Copts lost 482 in 4,000, or 
12 per cent; Turks lost 678 in 6,000, or 11 per 
cent; Italians and others from the South of Eu- 
rope lost 118 in 1,600, or 7 per cent; French, 
English, Russians, and Germans lost 52 in 1,000, 
or 5 per cent ;— 
showing how completely the amount of 
mortality was regulated by the social con- 
dition of the different communities. An 
instructive illustration is afforded by Dr. 
Aubert :— 


“On the banks of the canal which leads from 
Alexandria to the Nile, lies a property belonging 
to the Greek consul, M. Tossizza, who received it 
as a present from the Viceroy. The fellahs who 
work upon this property, being better treated and 
better fed than the fellahs of the surrounding vil- 
lages, only lost, during the epidemic of 1835, 12 
out of 400; while their neighbours, placed in the 
same conditions with respect to atmospheric in- 
fluences and free communications, lost one half of 
their number.” 

And the French Academy of Medicine came 
to exactly the same conclusion :— 

“If it has been proved that the existence of a 
pestilential constitution in a country, into which 
the plague is imported, is necessary for the trans- 
mission and propagation of the disease, it seems 
nevertheless certain that imported plague will not 
exercise any great ravages, if it does not meet 
with, in the character of the climate, atmosphere, 
and population of the place, the conditions that 
are favourable for its development.” 

It was a well-known fact that plague had 
never entered into any of the colder lati- 
tudes; and it was equally ascertained that 
it did not penetrate the tropics. It had 
never been found at a very high or a very 
low temperature. It had not visited Nubia 
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to the south-west, nor Arabia to the south- 
east of Egypt. But in diseases of an un- 
doubtedly infectious character, such as 
small-pox, measles, or hooping-cough, no 
varieties of temperature checked their pro- 
gress. They were found in all latitudes. 
The voyage was now made from Egypt to 
India in a very few days, and yet the qua- 
rantine laws were not in force in the Bri- 
tish possessions in India. On the other 
side of the Atlantic, where great attention 
was paid to the health of the inhabitants, 
in the United States, there were also no na- 
tional quarantine laws; and vessels crossed 
the Atlantic in a much shorter time than 
they did heretofore; in ten or eleven days 
Europe now communicated with America. 
The precautions taken by the different 
States of America were of a local charac- 
ter, and had mainly reference to the yel- 
low fever; and they seemed wholly regard- 
Jess of the plague of the old world. As 
the quarantine laws were founded in igno- 
rance, so in ignorance they had their sup- 
port, and attachment to them was found 
strongest in those countries where the 
knowledge of medicine least prevailed. In 
those parts of Italy, where the science of me- 
dicine was most backward, such as Naples, 
they were most strict in the preservation 
and observation of quarantine. But with 
the progress of inquiry, and attention to 
the subject, the alarm would gradually be 
dissipated, and the previous accounts of 
the contagious character of the disease 
would be discovered to be without founda- 
tion. The end of all this had been, that great 
changes were extorted from Government 
by the might and irresistible influence of 
public opinion. The quarantine laws, how- 
ever, were connected with the pecuniary 
interests of large and influential bodies of 
men. By a Parliamentary return it ap- 
peared that upwards of 15,000/. a-year 
was spent by the Government in this coun- 
try alone to salaried officers for the support 
of this system. More than ninety func- 
tionaries were employed upon it in Liver- 
pool, seventy in Rochester, and in all the 
quarantine ports there was a numerous 
troop of officers. From these priests of 
Ephesus no doubt the ery would come, 
‘* Great is Diana of the Ephesians;’’ and, 
in the same manner, every obsolete system 
would find its supporters amongst those 
whom it employed and paid. In other coun- 
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functionaries were bound and banded to- 
gether—they exercised irresponsible power 
—they committed the most despotic acts— 
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they violated correspondence—they arrested 
travellers—they taxed ships and merchan- 
dise; and all for the support of a delusion. 
But, to benefit a few interested individuals, 
would the Government continue a system 
which was most inconvenient to commerce 
and most unprofitable to the country? In 
the last ten years immense progress had 
been made. The great plagues of 183 
and 1835 had opened the eyes of medical 
men; and to the honour of that profession, 
which had been among the first to encou- 
rage prejudices and to justify quarantines, 
it now was furnishing irrefragable evi- 
dence of the mistakes under which their 
predecessors laboured. Let it not be for- 
gotten that it was from plague countries 
—from physicians having the most accu- 
rate and the most extensive knowledge of 
the disease—that the ancient theories of 
contagion had received their death-blow. 
To such men as Clot Bey, Drs. Laidlaw, 
Abbott, Aubert, Rigaud, and others, a 
vast debt of gratitude wasdue. In 1838, 
our Commissioner at Malta, Mr. Lewis, re- 
ported that— 

“It is notorious that the mode or modes in 

which plague is communicated are very imperfect- 
ly known, and that some of the maxims on which 
most important quarantine regulations rest, are 
little better than gratuitous hypotheses,” 
In 1841, Dr. Robertson, deputy-inspector 
of hospitals, and serving with the British 
troops in Syria, thus expresses himself in 
his official report to Government on the 
plague :-— 

“Tn reference to the contagious or non-conta- 

gious nature of this, at times, frightful disease, I 
beg to state that the result of all my experience 
leads me to believe that the disease originates in 
local causes, and that it is endemic in Syria and 
Egypt; that it is not of a highly contagious na- 
ture; and that, if ever so at all, some other con- 
current circumstances are necessary to render it 
so. Extreme and exclusive opinions on the doc- 
trine of contagion are hardly warranted by the 
present state of our knowledge. My own firm 
conviction is, that the plague cannot be communi- 
eated from one person to another in a pure atmo- 
sphere, even by contact; but I am not prepared 
to assert that, if plague-patients are crowded to- 
gether in confined and ill-ventilated apartments, 
infection will not be produced, just as happens in 
typhus fever.” 
Mr. Brant, our consul at Erzeroum, writing 
about the same period respecting the then 
recent severe outbreak of the plague there, 
says— 

“As far as my own experience goes, I have 
been led to doubt the contagious nature of the 
disease, as it showed itself here last summer ; or, 
if it were contagious, it must have been in a very 


slight degree. I have had, within the sphere of 


my observation, many cases of the most complete 
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and extensive contact, without the disease being 
communicated.” 


Mr. Sandison also, our consul at Brussa, 
informs us that— 

“The cases are numerous in which persons 

escape the disease after contact with persons 
seized with it, even in its most malignant stage. 
There are frequent instances also of individuals 
being attacked by the plague, without being at all 
able to trace communication with any infected 
person or substance.” 
But by far the most important result was 
reached when, in 1844, the great Commis- 
sion of the Royal Academy of Medicine in 
France, consisting of men of the highest 
character for medical science, had been ap- 
pointed to inquire into the subject of the 
plague and quarantine. During two years 
they had been occupied with the thorough 
investigation of the matter; and, if he 
had no other evidence to offer, their report 
would alone be sufficient to show that the 
time had come for an alteration of the qua- 
rantine laws. The conclusions to which 
they had come were—firstly, that the 
plague was spontaneous in its origin ; se- 
condly, that— 

“ Tn all countries where the spontaneous plague 

has been observed, its development may be rea- 
sonably attributed to certain determinate condi- 
tions acting upon a large portion of the inhabi- 
tants. The principal of these conditions are, re- 
sidence upon marsby alluvial soils near the Medi- 
terranean or near certain rivers, as the Nile, 
Euphrates, and Danube; the dwellings being low, 
crowded, and badly ventilated ; a warm moist at- 
mosphere; the action of putrescent animal and 
vegetable matters, unwholesome and _ insufficient 
food; and great physical and moral wretched- 
ness.” 
Thirdly, that in Egypt it was usually—for 
it visited Egypt every year—endemic, but 
that about every tenth year it became 
epidemic; and, fourthly, that there was no 
single fact to prove the transmissibility of 
the plague by contact—contact of person. 
In the words of the report— 

“On the one hand, immediate contact with 
thousands of plague-patients has not been followed 
by any dangerous consequences to those who have 
been exposed to it in the open air or in well-ven- 
tilated chambers; and on the other, that there is 
not a single fact which indisputably proves the 
transmissibility of the plague by mere contact 
with the sick.” 

And with respect to communication by gar- 
ments the Commission says— 

“Very numerous facts prove that the clothes 
and effects belonging to plague-patients, have not 
communicated the disease to persons who have 
used them, even without any previous purification. 
The facts, which seem to indicate an opposite re- 
sult, can only be considered valuable, if they are 
confirmed by fresh observations made beyond 
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epidemic foci, at a distance alike from foct of 
miasmatic infection and from countries where the 
plague is endemic.” 

In the bazaars of Turkey, plague-spotted 
garments produced as good a price as those 
which were free from the disease. In the 
foul wards of the lazzaret there was no re- 
cord of a single death having occurred 
from contact with a diseased person, or 
from infected clothes. As regarded mer- 
chandise, equally satisfactory was the evi- 
dence. In 1835, the epidemic plague raged 
at Alexandria among all the servants and 
employés living in the magazines of the 
Egyptian Government. Notwithstanding 
this, a vast number of bales of cotton, 
daily handled by the plague-infected, were 
exported from January to June—that is to 
say, during the whole continuance of the 
epidemic—to all the great ports of Eu- 
rope. There were exported this year, 
to England, 31,709 bales; to Marseilles, 
33,812 bales; to Leghorn, 424 bales; to 
Holland, 150 bales; to Trieste, 32,263 
bales; and to other ports, 32 bales. Now, 
although no precautionary means were 
taken in the way of disinfecting this im- 
mense quantity of an article that had al- 
ways been deemed highly susceptible of re- 
taining the infectious effluvia, not one per- 
son seemed to have been infected in conse- 
quence. Of sixteen English vessels laden 
with cotton, which sailed from Alexandria 
from the beginning of January to the end 
of June, eight had the plague on board; and 
yet their cargoes did not prove more dan- 
gerous than those of the non-infected ves- 
sels. Besides this very conclusive evidence, 
the Commissioners mention upon official au- 
thority that, since the year 1720, not one 
of the porters employed at the lazzaretto of 
Marseilles, in discharging and landing the 
cargoes of suspected ships, had ever caught 
the plague. The conclusion was, therefore, 
fairly foreed upon them that— 

“There is nothing to prove that articles of 
merchandise can transport the disease beyond 
epidemic foci.” 

He (Dr. Bowring) moved for a return of 
the persons engaged in the foul depart- 
ments of our lazzarets in the manipulation 
of infected or susceptible articles, and who 
had died of or been attacked by plague— 
that return was nil. But one of the great 
antagonist authorities, Sir W. Pym, him- 
self honestly confesses that he could not 
ascertain that any one case of plague had 
been produced in consequence of the ma- 
nipulation of merchandise in any one of 
the various lazzarets that he visited. An- 
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other most important conclusion had been 
come to by the Commission, and one that 
should at once induce the Government to 
admit to pratique every vessel from the 
Levant which arrived without disease on 
board, viz. that— 


“ Tf it be true that a fixed and absolute term 
cannot be assigned to the incubation of the plague, 
it seems, nevertheless, to be clearly proved by 
well-established facts, that, at a distance from 
countries where it is endemic and beyond or away 
from epidemic foci, the disease has never broken 
out in persons who have been exposed to its in- 
fluence after an isolation of eight days. The few 
facts which might be regarded as exceptional to 
this rule, are all susceptible of another interpreta- 
tion.” 


Quarantine Laws. 


This is a practical result, deserving the 
most serious consideration. The latent 
seeds of the plague have been by some 
faciful writers supposed to be undeveloped 
for centuries. Nay, one author traces 
them to the mummies of Thebes and Mem- 
phis; another avers that they are retained 
in garments for thirty years; a third avows 
that for two years they had been con- 
cealed in the clothes of a plague-patient 
who died in Syria; and at Genoa, at the 
late congress, physicians insisted that the 
plague might exist undeveloped for a 
month. But the authorities of the Eu- 
ropean Egyptian physican generally re- 
cognise seven days as the period of incuba- 
tion. One limits it to two or three days. 
Clot Bey gives two or three days as the 
average; eight days as the maximum. On 
this subject Dr. Aubert states, that in a 
period of 125 years only sixty-four vessels 
crossing to Europe from the Levant have had 
the plague on board; that the cases of at- 
tack have been during the voyage, or after 
arrival ; that no case has occurred of at- 
tack in a European port, unless there had 
been cases during the voyage; and that 
only twenty-six vessels had brought the 
plague with them to European lazzarets. 
In France, public opinion had already re- 
lieved Algiers from the oppression of the 
Levant quarantine laws. Greece had also 
been emancipated. Marseilles, the very 
seat of sinister interests and foolish pre- 
judices—still under the impressions and 
recollections of the plague of 1720— 
had, in a congress comprised of conta- 
gionists, declared, ‘‘ that the existing 
system requires modifications.”” At Ge- 
noa, last year, the scientific congress 
allowed the doctrines of contagion to be 
attacked and denounced; and concluded, 
that it might happen, a more thorough in- 
vestigation and new discoveries of medical 
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science might add to a future modification 
of opinion; and they resolved to re-open 
the subject at Venice in the next congress, 
Austria was giving way, and Russia was 
inquiring. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving— 

“ For an Address of the Copies of such corre- 
spondence, or extracts of correspondence, as may 
have taken place since the last Parliamentary Re- 
turns, on the subject of the Quarantine Laws.” 

Mr. HUME, in seconding the Motion, 
stated that, although the charge for the 
maintenance of the quarantine establish- 
ments was apparently only 190,000/. a 
year, yet that this was not one-tenth part 
of the expense to which the country was 
exposed by them, in consequence of the 
injury they did to the commerce of the 
country. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON felt that he 
need not go into the question, as there 
was no objection to the production of the 
correspondence. There was no doubt but 
that the quarantine regulations of different 
countries had been injurious to commerce, 
and had been matter of just complaint. As 
far as England was concerned, the quar- 
antine regulations had been so reduced as 
in many cases to make them almost nomi- 
nal. The ships of the world were admit- 
ted in free pratique into the ports of the 
United Kingdom, if they were not loaded 
with susceptible articles. He would not 
express any further opinion on the subject 
beyond observing, that those who had 
charge of the quarantine regulations of this 
country were anxious to reduce them to 
the lowest point, so as to make them as 
little injurious as possible to the commerce 
of the country. 

Mr. THORNELY pressed on the Go- 
yernment the necessity of making further 
inquiries into the operation of these laws, 
with a view to their ultimate abolition. 

Motion agreed to. 


Absentee Proprietors 


ABSENTEE PROPRIETORS (IRELAND). 

Mr. W. SMITH O'BRIEN said, that 
as long as there was such a large remit- 
tance of the rents of absentees to Eng- 
land, the evils attending the circumstance 
to the country whence they came, would 
not make much impression here, as this 
country derived all the benefit attending 
the expenditure of so much wealth. He 
had observed repeatedly the emaciation of 
his own country from the constant with- 
drawal of wealth from it, by the payment 
of the rents to the absentees; he there- 
fore had felt it to be an imperative duty 
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on him to bring the subject under the 
consideration of the House at this period, 
when they were so much called upon to 
adopt means of meeting the calamity which 
so severely afflicted Ireland. He had the 
more readily brought it forward, as it was 
not likely that the question would be taken 
up by the Government in the first instance; 
and if he should not be able to induce the 
House to adopt his resolution, he trusted 
that the impression which would be pro- 
duced would still have a beneficial effect. 
All experience as well as authority coin- 
cided as to the evils of absentecism. He 
was aware of the opinion formerly ex- 
pressed by Mr. M‘Culloch on the subject; 
but that gentleman had greatly modified 
his opinion as to the results of absenteeism, 
and no longer held the opinion that the 
country did not suffer from its produce 
being expended out of it. It was almost 
unnecessary for him to allude to the im- 
portance of having a large body of resident 
proprietors, who by their assistance, advice, 
and example, could afford most important 
aid to the country. He would show the 
difference that there was between a resi- 
dent and non-resident proprietor, by re- 
ferring to individual cases; and in doing 
this, he should endeavour to avoid, as far 
as possible, giving any offence. He would 
refer, in the first instance, to a case which 
existed in the two counties with which he 
was more immediately connected—he meant 
Clare and Limerick. The rental of the 
estates of the late Lord Eeremont in these 
counties amounted to 25,000/. a year. He 
believed that the late Lord Kgeremont never 
saw those estates; and he (Mr. S. O’Brien) 
had reason to believe that the expenditure 
on those estates by the landlord, beyond 
the expense of collecting the rents, did not 
exceed 5001. a year. The late Lord Eere- 
mont was admitted by every man to have 
been one of the very best landlords in Eng- 
land; and if he had resided in Ireland, it 
is probable that he would there have ful- 
filled the same duty in the same way. Let 
them compare the conduct of the landlord 
of such an estate with that of Sir Robert 
Gore Booth, whose exemplary treatment 
of the people on his estate had been so 
properly alluded to the other night by the 
right hon. Seeretary for Ireland. If Sir 
Robert Booth had been an absentee land- 
lord, and drew his rental from his Sligo 
property and expended it in England, what 
would have been the situation of the peo- 
ple on his property? He could not dis- 
charge by deputy those duties which he 
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now so admirably performed in person. 
According to the most accurate calculations 
which had been made as to the amount 
of the absentee rent drawn from Ireland, 
it could not be less than 4,000,0001., which 
was nearly one-third of the whole rental of 
the country, and this was quite indepen- 
dent of other remittances. He had gone 
through the Peerage to make out a list of 
those who were absentee proprietors of es- 
tates in Ireland; but he found that he could 
not make out the list of individual proprie- 
tors who were not titled. The list which 
he had was very imperfect; but still, it 
would furnish an indication of what he 
meant. In the first place, however, he 
would mention the London Companies, and 
the Irish Society, which drew very large 
revenues from Ireland. He had heard a 
statement with regard to those London 
Companies, which the hon. Member for 
Southwark could probably give some ex- 
planation of, and he therefore should not 
then enter into it. He should merely ob- 
serve, that under the present cireumstances 
of the country, it would become them to 
make greater exertions for the amelioration 
of its condition. But to proceed with the 
list of large absentee proprietors. There 
were the London Companies, Irish Society, 
Duke of Devonshire, Duke of Buckingham, 
Duke of Bedford; Marquesses of Hertford, 
Conyngham, Thomond, Lansdowne, An- 
glesea, Clanricarde, Donegal, Abercorn 
(occasionally visit), Bath, Ely; Lords Fitz- 
william, Cork, Palmerston, Essex, Clan- 
william, Orkney; Viscount Chabot; Lords 
Stradbroke, Limerick, Beresford, Audley, 
Dillon, Southwell, Maryborough, Mid- 
dleton, Trimleston, Albemarle, Portar- 
lington, Dungannon, Boyne, Darnley, Clif- 
den (occasionally resident), Sandwich, Nor- 
manton, Vaux, Congleton, Ranfurley (oc- 
easionally resident), Lady Bray, Lords 
Galway, Ashbrooke, Stanley, Arden, 
Portsmouth, Lifford, Lisle, Stanhope, 
Strafford, Fortescue (occasional visitor), 
Hawarden, Templemore, Valentia, Tem- 
pletown; Count de Salis, Colonel Wynd- 
ham, Mr. Sidney Herbert, Mr. Kelly (coun- 
ty Roscommon), Mr. Stafford O’Brien, 
Mr. Greville, Mr. Fox Lane, Mr. 0. Gore. 
A great portion of these proprietors never 
visited their estates at all. Some were 
occasional visitors only, and a very few 
were occasional residents. He did not pro- 


duce that list of names for the purpose of 
raising any invidious feelings against those 
noble Lords and hon. Gentlemen, who were 
probably all, and certainly very many of 
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them, most amiable characters in every 
point of view. But he wanted them to join 
him in doing something for the benefit of 
the country. His object was to induce the 
House to impose such a tax as would leave 
only a choice to proprietors between resi- 
dence upon their estates, or the sale of 
them to others who would reside upon 
them; or if it should fail to compel the 
adoption of either alternative, it would at 
least give to the country some sort of com- 
pensation for the loss sustained through an 
absent proprietary. There was nothing 
new in the proposition. It could not be 
said that there was any fear of setting a 
novel precedent by it. For a long series 
of years the course of legislation had been 
in favour of an absentee tax. In an able 
letter written by Mr. D’Alton, the following 
passages showed the early adoption of such 
a measure : — 


“« * All writers,’ says the accomplished Sir John 
Davis, Attorney General to Queen Elizabeth and 
James I., ‘ do impute the decay and loss of Lein- 
ster,’ then the extent of the English pale, ‘ to the 
absence of those Lords who married the five daugh- 
ters of William Marshal Earl of Pembroke, to 
whom that great seignory descended. These great 
Lords, having greater inheritances in their own 
right in England than they had in Ireland in right 
of their wives (and yet each of the co-partners had 
an entire county allotted for her proportion), could 
not be drawn to make their personal residence in 
this kingdom, but managed their estates here by 
their seneschals and servants. The grievance did 
not long elude the vigilance of the English Justi- 
nian; and accordingly, in a few years after the titles 
alluded to had vested, viz., about the year 1295, 
it appears from that venerable muniment of one 
of our metropolitan cathedrals, the Liber Niger 
of Christ Church, that at a general Parliament, or 
great council, then held in Ireland, it was enacted, 
inter alia, that absentee English Lords, who drew 
the profits of their Irish territory, without any re- 
turn, should be compelled to contribute a portion 
for the safety of their estates and tenantry.” 


Again, Mr. D’Alton states that— 


“In 1310 an ordinance of a yet more cogent 
character was promulgated by the authority of 
the chief governor of Ireland, and the whole coun- 
cil. It directed an absolute estreat of the rents 
of all the lands of absentees, and that they should 
be deposited in the treasury, to be appropriated by 
the king for the conservation of the peace and de- 
fence of the land.” 

Again— 

“In the year 1331, when King Edward III. 
meditated coming over to Ireland, he recognised 
the policy of suppressing absenteeism as essential 
for the peace of that country.” 


In 1352, the ordinance of 1310 was again 
confirmed by Act of Parliament. In an 
ordinance of 1368, it was set forth— 


“ So that by the default and negligence of those 
absentees, all the beforementioned evils have 
brought Lreland to destruction.” 
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In the succeeding reign of Richard II. (in 
1380), it was ordered by the King that all 
persons having estates, revenues, benefices, 
&c. should repair thither before St. John’s 
Day of the next year, and there abide to 
defend and keep the peace of said lands, 
under pain of forfeiting two-thirds of the 
profits thereof. Henry IV., in the tenth 
year of his reign (1409), commanded the 
enforcement of the Statute of 1380; and 
“‘ two years afterwards,” according to Dr. 
Leland— 

“‘ The Irish Parliament passed an Act of a pre- 
ventive and certainly very arbitrary nature in re- 
ference to this offence, directing as it did that the 
person and goods of an Irishman attempting to 
transport himself from his country without leave 
under the great seal of Ireland, might be sued by 
any subject, who was to receiye one moiety of 
the goods for such service, the other to be for- 
feited to the King.” 

And in 1431— 

“Immediately after the coronation of Henry 
VI., the provisions of those Acts were reiterated 
and enforced by two proclamations, and yet more, 
the records attest the frequent exaction of the 
fullest penalties. ‘ Amongst the rest,’ says Davis, 
‘the Duke of Norfolk himself was not spared, but 
was impleaded upon the ordinance of King Richard 
fos two parts of his lands in the eounty of Wex- 
ford.’ ” 

In the seventh year of the reign of Henry 
VIII. (a. p. 1516) an Act was passed 
whereby all grants of licenses of absence 
were absolutely repealed; and subsequently 
in the 28th Henry VIII., a Statute was 
passed whereby, after setting forth that 
— it was notorious and manifest that Ireland 
had grown into ruin, desolation, rebellion, and de- 
cay, by reason of great proprietors of it residing in 
England, and not providing for the good order 
and surety of the same;” 

it was enacted that 

—* the King, his heirs, &c., shall have and enjoy 
all houses, manors, lands, liberties, advowsons, 
&e., of certain nobles and great religious fraterni- 
ties therein-named.” 


And Mr. D’Alton proceeded to state— 


“ This legislative sanction was followed by a 
resumption of the immense estates of the Duke of 
Norfolk and Lord Berkeley, in the counties of 
Carlow and Waterford, those of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury in the latter county, with certain other most 
extensive districts.” 

In 1634 the same spirit of legislation was 
again asserted by the Act 10, Charles I., 
sess. 3, c. 21; and in 1715—- 

“Tt was enacted in the Irish Parliament 
(2 Geo. I., ¢.3, s. 51), to the effect that during 
the two ensuing years (it was subsequently con- 
tinued) all persons having any office, salary, place 
or pension, on the establishment here, who shall 
live out of the kingdom for six months during one 
whole year, shall pay unto his Majesty, his heirs, 
&c., 20 per cent out of their salaries or profits, 
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same to be deducted yearly by the paymaster, 
&e.”—And “ the total revenue from this section 
of absentees, during the two years to 1717, was 
certified to Parliament by the receiver-general, as 
10,3200. 48. 10d.” 


He had heard amongst the objections to 
the proposal, that it violated the great 
principle of national and civil rights. But 
residence was one of the duties owing by 
those who claimed the privileges of those 
rights; and every well-minded and just man 
should admit it to be an incontestable posi- 
tion that some return should be made by 
the proprietor to the land from which he 
derived a large amount of his income. It 
was also urged against the principle of such 
a tax, that by its imposition voluntary ex- 
ertions would be checked. But that was 
the old argument which had been advanced 
against the enactment of a poor law for 
Ireland. As to the difficulty of effecting 
the sale of estates, he should support the 
giving of every facility for their exchange. 
But it was urged that the great difficulty 
would be how to settle the question of re- 
sidence. It was asked, why not tax a 


man, whose estates lay in Mayo, for re- 
siding in Cork? But the question had 
arisen, and had been solved before; for 
when a part of France belonged to the 


English Crown, and absenteeism prevailed, 
it was stopped by an ordinance of Edward 
III., which compelled all Englishmen, hay- 
ing estates both in France and England, 
to sell their French estates, notwithstand- 
ing an entailment, to a remainder man, 
and made it a case of forfeiture if the 
estates were not disposed of; and as to 
the explanation of what might be deemed 
residence, he would refer to the proviso in 
clause 90, 5 and 6 Vict., c. 35 (Income 
and Property Tax) :— 

“ Provided that no person (other than a Mem- 
ber of either House of Parliament, entitled to be 
exempted from the duties of assessed taxes, under 
the provisions in that behalf contained in the Acts 
relating to the said last mentioned duties) shall be 
deemed to be resident in Ireland, within the in- 
tent and meaning of this Act, who shall have been 
absent from Ireland at one or several times for a 
period equal in the whole to six months or more 
during the space of one year, immediately preced- 
ing the day on which such annuities, dividends, 
and shares, shall respectively have become pay- 
able.” 

A six months residence in the year might 
be therefore deemed sufficient; and as to 
the mode of collecting and employing the 
tax, the boards of guardians of the poor- 
law unions could easily ascertain what was 
the amount of property in the districts, and 
whether the proprietors were resident or 
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otherwise. If any man should then be 
taxed improperly, it would be easy for him 
to come forward and show that he had 
been resident during the six months re- 
quired by the Act of Parliament. He was 
not prepared to say that was the best pos- 
sible mode of carrying out the principle 
of the Bill; but if that principle were 
affirmed, there would be no difficulty in 
deciding upon the best mode, though he 
was in favour of using the already existing 
machinery of the boards of guardians in 
imposing the tax. The next question was 
the amount of the tax. He should say the 
minimum ought to be 10 per cent. He 
knew some would say that was too mode- 
rate; but he would also take powers to in- 
crease that per centage, if it was found to 
be ineffective. With regard to the argu- 
ment that the measure would have a ten- 
dency to lower the value of property in Ire- 
land, he entirely dissented from it. Large 
masses of property might change hands; 
but he thought the amount greatly exag- 
gerated; and he thought that those very 
changes, by removing incumbrances, would 
throw so much capital into the market, as 
would, in point of fact, create an increased 
number of bidders, and prevent deprecia- 
tion. He expected to be met on that oc- 
casion by the exception so often used by 


the right hon. Member for Tamworth, that | 
his proposition was only a resolution, and | 


therefore of no practical good; but he 
would, with all respect for such high au- 
thority, contend that a resolution was the 
best of all methods in that preliminary 
stage to ascertain the opinion of the House 
as to the principle of the proposed measure. 
If the principle were ascertained, he would 
undertake, without delay, to submit a Bill. 
He had not, however, the remotest idea 
that it was possible to carry the Motion. 


He knew that the mere proposition of an | 
income tax was enough to subject him to | 


the ridicule of the House. He merely 
brought the measure forward, though fully 
convinced of its justice and the benefit it 


would be to Ireland, to show those who | 


cried out for practical measures to prevent 
absenteeism, how small a minority of the 
House would support such a proposition. 
At all events he had done his duty to Ire- 
land, and he appealed to the House to per- 
form its duty also. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving — 

“ That, inasmuch as the non-residence of landed 
Proprietors in Ireland is one of the causes of so- 
cial disorganisation of that kingdom, it is expe- 
dient to impose a charge by way of special assess- 
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ment, in aid of local objects of an useful nature, 
upon the estates of absentee proprietors, with a 
view to make some compensation for the evils re- 
sulting from their non-residence.” 


Mr. H. M. TUITE seconded the Mo- 
tion. He had observed a strong spirit of 
hostility in the House to the Irish pro- 
prietors, and he admitted that some of 
them had not done their duty in the man- 
ner in which they ought to have done; but 
were there not also a great number of 
English proprietors who had also neglected 
that duty, and who possessed at the same 
time large properties, who had considerable 
influence in that country, and who derived 
large incomes from it? He would take a 
practical view of how the system of absen- 
teeism acted on the country. Great injury 
had been caused under present cireum- 
stances by landlords being absent from 
their estates; and he attributed to their 
absence from their duty the failure of the 
Labour-rate Act. Had they been resi- 
dent, an early application of reproductive 
labour, such as drainage and other im- 
provements, would have commenced at the 
earliest approach of famine, and the results 
of that visitation would not have been nearly 
so fatal. In the county of Longford there 
were many resident landlords, and the peo- 
ple were employed in useful works. In one 
district Mr. Edgworth, Major Blackstock, 
Mr. Fox, and himself, had carried on such 
a system for a long time; but the want of 
assistance from the absentees rendered it a 
difficult task. In that same county of Long- 
ford there were a number of what were 
called ‘ Cromwellian debentures,’ small 
properties given by Cromwell as rewards to 
his soldiery or political agents. The holders 
of these tenures had little or no connex- 
ion with the tenants except to screw the 
rent out of them. They did not attend to 
the social or charitable duties incumbent 
on landlords; and although the rents they 
received amounted altogether to 16,000/. 
a year, they only subscribed 4101. In the 
county which he represented (Westmeath), 
there was in one relief district 6041. sub- 
scribed by the resident proprietors. Ten 
farmers, who held from 60 to 300 acres of 
land each, gave 671. 10s.; but what did 
the English proprietors in the same dis- 
trict do? Five of them never subscribed 
a farthing, but regularly as the 2nd of 
November or the 2nd of May came, they 
sent their agents down for the rents. The 
resident proprietors, besides subscribing, 
kept 240 labourers employed up to the 
time when the Labour-rate Act came into 
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operation, at which time they were obliged 
to discontinue that employment, solely be- 
cause the non-residents did not join in it. 
The non-residents did not employ a single 
labourer, or subscribe a single penny to 
the relief committee. One of these was a 
Scotch lady, whom they could never find, 
though she always contrived to get her 
rent. Another was an insurance company, 
which received 300/. a year, and did not 
subscribe one farthing. Of those who did 
give, one was a reverend doctor, in the re- 
ceipt of 3,000/. a year out of the district, 
and he subscribed 18/. Without dwelling 
further on the injury the absence of landed 
proprietors did to the poor, he must also 
say it was an injustice to the landowners 
who were resident. The absentees escaped 
all county duties, at sessions or grand 
juries, and as magistrates. In Longford 
sometimes they were not able to make a 
grand jury, and they had been obliged to 
appoint a stipendiary magistrate, because 
those who should have done the duty were 
non-resident. He was bound to say, how- 
ever, that there were some absentees who 
did their duty admirably, as far as regarded 
subscriptions and measures for alleviating 
distress. The Marquess of Lansdowne and 
the Duke of Devonshire set noble examples 
of munificence, which if followed more ge- 
nerally would have greatly aided the resi- 
dent proprietors. He also mentioned, in 
high terms of commendation, the Marquess 
of Londonderry and Lord Devon, as sam- 
ples of that class of land proprietors who 
gave some personal attention to the man- 
agement of their estates. In the Queen’s 
County the absentee rents amounted to 
25,8781., and their subscription to 208/.; 
the residents received 4,5501., and sub- 
scribed 4591. Lord Stanhope had ob- 
served that proprietors who had no houses 
on their estates could not be expected to 
reside, and he had neither house nor inn 
on his estate at Ballykill; but he could as- 
sure the noble Lord that there was an ex- 
cellent inn at Abbeyleix close by, where 
he could get a good well-aired bed, and 
even in these times arasher of bacon. He, 
therefore, considered that it was no excuse 
for neglect of duty to say there was neither 
house nor inn.’ It had been said that no 
Government had a right to interfere with 
a man’s residence; but he thought that if 
Government, on instituting an inquiry, 
found great evils and injuries inflicted on 
the country by absenteeism, they were 
bound to interfere. With regard to re- 
marks often made respecting the outrages 
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committed in Ireland, he did not agree in 
thinking that they could not be suppressed. 
On the contrary, he knew cases in which 
a change of agent often had the effect of 
quieting a large body of tenantry. With. 
in his own knowledge some eight or 
nine years ago an agent of the Courtenay 
property, who appeared to have made him- 
self extremely hostile to the people, had 
been changed by the present Earl of Devon 
when he came into possession of the pro- 
perty, and the consequence was that every- 
thing appeared new upon the estate, the 
people peaceable and industrious, and af- 
fairs went on in the most satisfactory man- 
ner. His own experience of Ireland had 
always shown him that when the law was 
administered in an equitable and fearless 
manner, that personal violence and intimi- 
dation disappeared. An hon. Baronet, in 
his own neighbourhood, who was a large 
landed proprietor, had ejected a number of 
people from their holdings on his estate, 
and he had excellent reasons for so doing, 
but he never had been visited with any 
agrarian outrage. He believed that nothing 
could be more beneficial to Ireland than the 
institution of a severe scrutiny into the 
whole question of absenteeism. The pre- 
sent drain of revenue extracted from the 
country now amounted to four millions per 
annum; and could it be supposed that any 
country could be happy or prosperous as 
long as the proprietors of the major part 
of the soil lived away from it, and expended 
their incomes wholly regardless of the 
duties which attached to the possession of 
property ? The injury which resulted from 
not attending to small properties was a 
fruitful source of crime in Ireland, and oc- 
casioned a great amount of misery to the 
country at large. Believing that the im- 
position of an income tax would to some 
extent afford a remedy for these evils, he 
cordially seconded the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Limerick. 

AtperMAN HUMPHERY observed that 
if he had known the hon. Member for 
Limerick had intended to bring charges 
against the London Companies, for not 
properly discharging the duties they owed 
to their Irish properties, he would have 
come prepared with documents to show 
him the very fallacious nature of the foun- 
dation upon which he had made his charges. 
The London Companies possessed large 
properties in the north of Ireland, and some 
of them spent, not the tenth part, which 
the hon. Member for Limerick considered 
an equitable absentee tax, but four-fifths 
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of the entire rentals, in improving their 
estates. The rental of the Irish Society, 
of which he had the honour to be president, 
amounted to 9,000/. or 10,000/. a year, 
and they expended annually in London- 
derry 7,000/. of that money in promot- 
ing the cause of education and religious 
instruction. They never refused an ap- 
plication made by the clergy for assist- 
ance in improving their chapels and 
churches, neither did they ever refuse any 
money to be applied to purposes of educa- 
tion. He believed there were no less 
than sixty schools which received annually 
yarious sums of money from that society. 
As for the hon. Gentleman saying they 
did nothing with their money but expend 
it upon feeding Gentlemen of that House, 
he begged to say that the hon. Member 
never could have attended any of those 
“ feeds,” as he was pleased to term them, 
otherwise he would have heard statements 
of a different kind. The entire sum spent 
in feeding the Members of that House only 
amounted to 450/. a year out of the whole 
funds derivable from the estates. He was 
connected also with a company who pos- 
sessed a large property in the neighbour- 
hood of Coleraine, the rental of which was 


7,000/. a year, and yet they had enly ex- 
ended, during the course of ten years, 
3,0007. in London; the whole of the re- 
maining portion was devoted to the im- 


provement of the property. The Mercers’ 
Company had also large estates in Ireland, 
and he believed they expended their funds 
pretty much in a similar manner. The 
hon. Member for Limerick had no doubt 
travelled through the north of Ireland, and 
thus must have observed the improvements 
which had been effected on the estates of 
the London Companies. The result of im- 
posing an absentee tax upon those com- 
panies would inevitably be that they would 
pay the minimum 10 per cent or the max- 
imum 20 per cent upon their rentals, but 
nomore. They would not, in such case, 
expend the great proportion of their in- 
comes, as they did now, among the people 
around their estates. The hon. Gentle- 
man had also alluded to the Globe Insu- 
rance Office, and remarked that that cor- 
poration derived 300J. a year from Ireland, 
and had contributed nothing towards al- 
leviating the condition of the people in the 
neighbourhood of their property. Now, it 
was most natural to suppose that the 
Globe Insurance Company had lent their 
money on mortgage on some Irish estate, 
and it was not to be expected that they 
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would subscribe out of the 300/. a year 
which they received from that property 
towards the mitigation of the distress which 
might exist inits vicinity. It was unusual 
to expect a contribution from them under 
such circumstances; but he was sure if 
the Globe Insurance Company possessed 
estates in Ireland, they would cheerfully 
discharge those duties which would de- 
volve upon them by such possession. He 
would be glad to know the amount of pro- 
perty which Noblemen and Gentlemen in 
that House possessed in Ireland, and what 
proportion of their annual rentals they ex- 
pended in improvements. He thought they 
would find the absentee landlords who re- 
presented 4,000,000/. per annum of Irish 
property, returned 2,000,000/. in the im- 
provement of the estates. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
Hon. Gentlemen cried ‘‘ No, no;’’ but if 
such were not the case, the hon. Member 
for Westmeath, who seconded the Motion, 
had thrown overboard the argument of the 
Proposer, because he mentioned gentlemen 
who spent the whole of their incomes in 
the improvement of their estates. [Mr. 
Tuite: Only one.] More than one. There 
was the Courtenay estate; the estate of 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton, 
and the estate of the Marquess of Lans- 
downe. He should like very much to 
have a return showing the property of Irish 
absentees, and the amount of money they 
laid out upon such property; and he 
thought it would be found that there was 
more money beneficially expended by the 
absentee proprietors, whose names had 
been mentioned in the House that night, 
than by a great proportion of the resident 
gentry of that country. It should be re- 
membered that not one of the London 
Companies had mortgaged their estates; 
and, such being the case, it would be un- 
fair to put gentlemen with deeply mort- 
gaged estates on terms of parity with 
those companies, whose estates were 
wholly unencumbered. He should not 
have deemed it necessary to rise, had not 
a most unfounded charge been made 
against the London Companies and the 
Irish Society, that they had not spent their 
funds in improving their Irish estates. He 
denied that they squandered their resources 
in giving dinners to the Members of that 
House ; and he could only say, if the 
hon. Member for Limerick expended the 
same proportion of his income that they did 
in educating the poor, in giving religious 
instruction, in building and supporting re- 
ligious houses and schools in the neigh- 
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bourhood of his property, as they did in 
the vicinity of theirs, he would speedily 
find Ireland in a changed position—he 
would find her with greater inducements 
to residence—he would find her condition 
prosperous, and he would find her people 
contented. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE was ready to pay 
his tribute of admiration to the temperate 
and argumentative speech of the hon. 
Member for Limerick. The hon. Gentle- 
man commenced by stating that he could 
not expect the proposal he was about to 
make to the House would receive the sanc- 
tion of the English Members, for although 
the present state of absentee property in 
Ireland was a drain and an evil to that 
country, that inasmuch as the money lost 
in Ireland was gained to England, he could 
not expect the English Members would 
sanction a measure the object of which 
was to tax themselves in consideration of 
that gain. He assured the hon. Member 
that if he resisted the Motion he would not 
do so on any such grounds, for no man 
could be more convinced than he was that 
whatever tended to the impoverishment 
and distress of Ireland, was inconsistent 
with the prosperity and security of the 
United Kingdom. And if he could believe 
that by acceding to the hon. Member’s 
proposal he would be really consulting the 
best interests of Ireland, he should say it 


became the Imperial Parliament, not only | 
/been much struck with many cases in 


on account of what was due to the interests 
of Ireland, but on account of what was due 
to the interests of the empire, to accede un- 
hesitatingly to his proposal. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had referred to the objections which 
were sometimes made to propositions not 
being brought forward as specific measures, 
but embodied in the form of a resolution. 
He shared in that dislike; and he agreed 
with the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Tamworth in thinking that questions of 
this kind ought not to be dealt with by re- 
solutions in preference to Bills. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Limerick had 
brought the question forward so fairly, and 
had been so clear in the statement of his 
views, that he had supplied whatever there 
was of ambiguity in the resolutions, and 
had distinctly informed them of what he 
wished them to affirm. The hon. Member 
told them that he wished the House to 
sanction a proposal that it should not be 
possible for any one to hold property at 
the same time in England and in Ireland; 
and even went the length of saying, that 
persons ought not to be permitted to hold 
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landed property in different parts of Ire- 
land. He had no hesitation in saying, 
that neither the Parliament of England, 
nor the Government of any other country 
in the world advanced in civilization, ought 
to adopt such a principle, which, in his 
opinion, would be absolutely destructive to 
the first principle of property. With re- 
gard to absenteeism in Ireland, he did not 
deny that it was a grievous misfortune that 
a large proportion of the property in that 
country was held by persons who did not re- 
sideinit. This was a great evil, which he 
trusted would be amended; and he thought 
they ought to counteract it as much as 
possible, by fair and legitimate means. In 
order to effect that desirable object, there 
were two measures in contemplation; one 
had been proposed to the House, and the 
other had been announced by the Govern- 
ment, for the consideration of the Legisla- 
ture. These measures would, he hoped, 
counteract the evils which Ireland had so 
long laboured under from an absentee pro- 
prietary. The first of these measures was 
the poor law lately discussed in that House, 
the strongest recommendation of which, in 
his mind, was, that it would oblige proprie- 
tors, whether absentee or resident, to con- 
tribute a fair share towards the main- 
tenance of the poor. For he was willing 
to acknowledge to the hon. Member for 
Westmeath (Mr. Tuite), that in the course 
of his official experience in Ireland he had 


which the honourable exertions of resident 
proprietors to meet and avert the distress 
which existed around them, had been thwart- 
ed and checked by the refusal of those not 
resident to co-operate with them. Upon 
this account he rejoiced to think it would 
be no longer possible for them to avoid 
contributing by purse, if not by personal 
exertion, towards the mitigation of the 
distress which prevailed in the neigbbour- 
hood of their properties. Such was one of 
the measures to which he had referred in 
order as likely to attain the object sought 
by the resolution of the hon. Member for 
Limerick; but the other was of equal im- 
portance. He believed the great evil of 
Ireland was not so much that the property 
was in the hands of absentees, as that it 
was in the hands of persons so incumbered 
with debt, that, whether resident or absen- 
tee, they were unable to perform the duties 
which attached to property, or to the no- 
minal possession of it. He did trust the 
facilities that would be given by the Bill to 
render more easy the sale and transfer of 
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estates, would have a beneficial effect in 
placing property in the hands of persons 
with means and disposition to improve 
that property, and to perform all the duties 
of landed proprietors towards their poorer 
neighbours. He believed, also, it would 
naturally have the effect of throwing the 
property of Ireland much more into the 
hands of resident proprietors. He knew 
that many absentee proprietors did their 
duty; but he was not prepared to say, that 
there were many others who did not. But 
where hon. Gentlemen talked of absentee 
landlords, he could not include in the list 
those who passed a portion of the year in 
Ireland, and the other portion on their 
estates in England. There were many 
such proprietors; and among them he 
could mention the names of the Marquess 
of Londonderry, the Marquess of Aber- 
corn, and the Earl of Devon, all of whom 
passed a portion of the year on their Irish 
estates, and were among the best land- 
lords in Ireland. So far from deprecating 
the partial residence, he approved of it; 
for he considered the mutual intercourse 
between the gentry of the two countries 
could not but prove beneficial to the in- 
terests of both. He had only to look 
across the House to find instances in cor- 
roboration of what he stated. There was, 
for instance, the hon. Member for North- 
amptonshire (Mr. S. O’Brien), the repre- 
sentative of an English county, but who 
owned estates in Ireland; and, usefully to 
that country and honourably to himself, 
he resided a portion of his time upon them, 
and by his excellent example stimulated 
and encouraged his neighbours to perform 
those duties which attached to the posses- 
sion of property. He was quite willing to 
agree with those who censured that class 
of proprietors who were really absentees, 
and who never went near the country; but 
even admitting they were persons of less 
humanity and less benevolence, it was but 
natural they should not so readily relieve 
the distress they did not see, nor discharge 
80 efficiently the duties of property which 
they had never visited. He had lately 
been looking into a pamphlet, written a 
hundred years ago, by Mr. Thomas Prior, 
who founded the Dublin Society. It was 
on absenteeism, and had made considerable 
noise at the time. The writer said— 

“We must own that there are many of our 
gentlemen abroad who wish well to our country, 
and would abhor having a hand in the ruin of it, 
and who, when they come to consider the difficul- 


ties of poverty and misery under which we labour, 
will act as becomes them—will see that they must 
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share in it, and that it is their duty to endeavour 
to prevent it.” 

He went on, however, to inveigh against 
others, of whom he said— 

“« Some of those have drained from 100,0001. to 
300,000/. within the last twenty years, yet have 
not contributed so much as the meanest person 
who pays the least part of the taxes. We cannot 
suppose that such rich landlords will relieve any 
poor whose miseries they never see, or that they 
will ever make the necessary improvements on 
their estates. But I hope the Legislature will 
take care that those who thus spend their fortunes 
abroad shall not be the only persons exempted 
from taxation.” 

The writer then went on to state what he 
thought ought to be the remedies; and, 
although favourable to an absentee tax, 
yet he laid much greater stress on other 
remedies of a more definite nature. For in- 
stance, he advocated ‘‘ a change of the laws 
with respect to land, so as to secure a bet- 
ter distribution of property, that property 
might be more equally divided ; his reason 
being, that ‘‘ overgrown estates were gene- 
rally consumed abroad, while small for- 
tunes were spent at home.” He fully 
agreed in this remark; and he trusted that 
the measure announced by the Govern- 
ment for facilitating the division of estates 
would produce a good effect, and that the 
lands which might be parted with would 
be placed in the hands of persons able 
to discharge their duties as landlords. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for Lim- 
erick, however, proposed that a tax should 
be imposed upon the estates of absentee 
proprietors. He(Mr. Labouchere) did not 
think the word “ tax’ was the proper word 
to apply to this imposition with the object 
and intention which the hon. Gentleman 
would impose. If an imposition of this 
sort were merely made with a view to raise 
the revenue, it ought to be laid on all pro- 
perty alike. Ie thought the object of the 
resolution was to frame a principle that the 
imposition should be more as a penalty, by 
a tax to compel the sale of estates. This 
sounded to his ear very like confiscation. 
He thought it would be unjust to affirm a 
principle that no person who owned English 
estates should have Irish estates also, or that 
no owner of an Irish estate should possess 
an English one; for the principle, if applied 
at all, ought to apply to both. Such a 
principle would be inconsistent with the 
political and social union of the two coun- 
tries. No State in the world, either free 
or despotic, ever laid down the principle 
that its subjects should not possess pro- 
perty in different parts of the empire. He 
agreed with the hon. Member for Limerick 
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that it was highly desirable that at this 
moment, and in the present distressed con- 
dition of Ireland, that Irish proprietors 
should be found discharging the duties 
which now so urgently were required of 
them to perform. He also agreed that it 
was desirable they should take care in 
their legislation, by all fair and legitimate 
means, to facilitate the division of large 
properties in such a manner as to favour 
the growth and development of that which 
he conceived to be a great and essential 
benefit to any country—a landed gentry. 
All these were legitimate—all were ques- 
tions which he trusted would not be lost 
sight of by Her Majesty’s Government in 
the new poor law, and in the Bill for faci- 
litating the sale and transfer of landed 
property; but with regard to the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Limerick, that 
they should assert the principle that British 
subjects should not'hold estates in both 
countries, he entirely dissented. He was op- 
posed to the principle, because it was incon- 
sistent with the union or amalgamation be- 
tween the two countries, which he wished to 
see preserved in all its integrity, and conse- 
quently he should feel it his duty, if the 
hon. and learned Member pressed for a 
division, to record his vote against his re- 
solution. 

Sir A. BROOKE agreed with the hon. 
Member for Westmeath, that many of the 
evils of Ireland resulted from absenteeism. 
Two years ago, when a similar question was 
before the House, he had taken the liberty 
of suggesting a measure with that view, 
the purport of which was, that a tax li- 
mited to 15 or 20 per cent should be levied 
on all absentee property, the amount so 
levied to be expended upon the property in 
draining, sub-soiling, fencing, building 
farm-houses and labourers’ cottages, and 
so forth, the works to be under the super- 
intendence of an officer to be appointed by 
the Government. If the Government, in- 
stead of the out-door relief measure, had 
brought forward a measure for the im- 
provement of property generally in Ire- 
Jand, he would have gone any length to 
support such a tax. He could not approve 
of the proposition of the hon. Member for 
Limerick, that a man should be obliged to 
give up his property in Ireland because he 
happened to hold property in England. 
That would be practically carrying out a 
repeal of the Union. Besides it was per- 
fectly possible for a man holding property 
in both countries to discharge the duties 
devolving on him as a landlord. He knew 
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Irish landlords of large property who re- 
sided in England, and when applied to by 
relief committees for subscriptions on be- 
half of the poor in Ireland, they only sent 
over 41. or 51. Other proprietors, such as 
Lord Devonshire, Lord Fitzwilliam, Co- 
lonel Wyndham and others, looked so well 
after their property, and performed their 
duties as landlords so properly, that they 
could not be called absentees. These, 
however, were solitary instances of good 
landlords. He could mention hundreds of 
absentees, some of whom had not visited 
their properties for forty years. Was it 
possible that gentlemen, with even the best 
disposition to promote the welfare of their 
tenantry, could, under such circumstances, 
rightly appreciate their condition? It was 
not in the power of any agent to afford 
that relief and assistance to the people 
which a landlord could do in person. 
But the advantage derivable from a resi- 
dent gentry did not altogether consist in 
the amount of money that might be ex- 
pended; the moral influence exercised by 
the landlord and his family on the minds 
of the poorer classes, was of still greater 
importance. He was quite happy to add 
his testimony to that of the worthy Alder- 
man (Humphery) as to the excellent man- 
ner in which the properties of the London 
Companies were managed. He wished that 
all the properties in Ireland were as well 
attended to. If all the Irish landlords 
performed their respective duties as well 
as the London Companies, Ireland would not 
be in its present wretched condition. If 
the hon. Member for Limerick should di- 
vide the House on the question, he (Sir A. 
Brooke) would vote with him. 

Mr. BELLEW disapproved of absen- 
teeism, but did not think a tax on absen- 
tees would have the desired effect. He 
did not believe that absenteeism was the 
cause of the evil, but the want of ca- 
pital. There were several estates in Ire- 
land, the property of absentees, which 
were admirably managed; while estates 
alongside of them, and belonging to resi- 
dents, were so much neglected that the 
occupiers were in the most wretched con- 
dition. Absenteeism was only an incident, 
and not the cause of the evil; and he 
thought it was misleading the public mind, 
and giving a wrong direction to popular 
feeling in Ireland, to propose an absentee 
tax as a remedy for the evils of Ireland. An 
efficient poor law would correct the evils of 
absenteeism, by giving confidence to those 
able to invest capital in the country. We 
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could not lay out of our minds the causes 
of the evils of Ireland. These were mainly 
the cultivation of the potato and the sub- 
division of land. There were several con- 
current causes, such as the penal code, the 
40s. freeholds, the middlemen, and, after 
the middlemen were destroyed by the ter- 
mination of the war, the ejection of the 
people from their holdings. All these 
things tended to make property insecure 
in Ireland. In 1830, there was a law in 
existence sufficient in itself to account for 
a considerable share of the outrages that 
were committed. That law made the oc- 
cupying tenant responsible for the rent of 
the middleman. He conceived that the 
power of selling property would be a prin- 
cipal means towards the regeneration of 
Ireland. But if absenteeism were put an 
end to to-morrow, and those measures not 
passed, Ireland would be very little better 
than she was at present. In addition to a 
poor law, he thought it would be essential 
to have a system of emigration, and for 
public works. All that was wanting in 
Ireland, was confidence for the investment 
of capital; and confidence could not be 
had so long as 2,500,000 people were in a 
state of destitution. Dr. Kane, in his 
work on the industrial resources of Ireland, 
stated that what Ireland wanted was capi- 
tal to develop her resources. He should 
be sorry for one moment to admit that all 
the absentee landlords had done their duty. 
He was sorry to say that he knew instances 
of men who derived upwards of 5,000I. a 
year from their estates, and when applied 
to for assistance by a relief committee, 
they wrote back to say that the distress 
was greatly exaggerated. But when told 
that if they did not subscribe to the relief 
of the poor, the committee would publish 
the correspondence, then they sent in their 
contributions ; and one agent, connected 
with a property worth 5,000/. a year, gave 
351. There were many such cases; but, 
nevertheless, it would be misleading the 
public mind to say that absenteeism was 
one of the main causes of the distress of 
Ireland. He believed that a poor law, by 
securing the lower classes from the danger 
of starvation, would give security to capital 
and greatly improve the social condition 
of Ireland. 

Mr. J. O°; CONNELL thought that Eng- 
lish Gentlemen who had considered care- 
fully the effects of the poor-law system on 
their own country, would not be too ready 
to recommend the application of a similar 
system to Ireland. The hon. Member for 
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Limerick proposed an absentee tax as one 
of the remedies for the evils of Ireland, 
but not as a measure that would of itself 
regenerate that country. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Louth attributed the distress of 
Ireland more to the cultivation of the 
potato, than to the drain of capital caused 
by absenteeism. But agriculture alone 
could not insure the prosperity of a coun- 
try. The assistance of manufactures was 
necessary. The people of Ireland had 
been thrown altogether on the resources 
which agriculture supplied ; this led to an 
undue bidding for land, and consequently 
to rack-rents, and caused the people to be 
reduced to the lowest scale of comforts— 
to live upon potatoes. The misery of Ire- 
land was chiefly owing to the destruction 
of her manufactures, and the removal of 
her resident Parliament ; which led to the 
abstraction of her capital. The work of 
Sir Robert Kane had beea referred to; but 
that writer had entirely overlooked the 
circumstances which caused capital to be 
drained out of Ireland. Ireland had suf- 
fered most peculiarly from the evils of 
absenteeism. Other countries had suffered 
from the same cause; but in Ireland ab- 
senteeism was always felt to be so great 
an evil, that the word was adopted into the 
English language, and explained in John- 
son’s Dictionary by a reference to the 
conduct of the Irish landlords. In Ireland, 
absenteeism existed even during the con- 
tinuance of the Irish Parliament. And 
why did it exist? Because that Parlia- 
ment had been for a long time held in the 
most unconstitutional bondage. The pros- 
perity of Ireland was restricted by laws 
against her commerce and native industry. 
Of course, under such circumstances, there 
was no inducement to the proprietors of 
the soil to remain in the country. At the 
end of the seventeenth century, the absen- 
tee drain was calculated at 136,0001.; in 
1769, it had increased to 1,221,9801.; and 
in 1782, to 2,233,2327. At this period 
the Irish Parliament was made free and 
independent ; commercial restrictions were 
almost entirely abrogated, and freedom of 
trade secured. From 1782 to 1800, ac- 
cording to Lord Clare, who could not be 
supposed to be a too favourable witness, no 
country in the world ever made such pro- 
gress in manufactures, commerce, and 
general prosperity, as Ireland did in those 
eighteen years. During that period, the 
annual absentee drain was diminished to 
623,3221.; but immediately after the Union 
the absentee drain rose again, until, ac- 
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cording to a statement of Lord Cloncurry in 
the House of Lords, it reached 6,500,0000. 
According to the statements of the right 
hon. the Secretary for Ireland, Mr. Pitt, 
and Mr. Huskisson, it had been the policy 
of England before the Union to deprive 
Treland of the use of her resources, and 
to restrict her manufactures. Since the 
Union, several Acts had been passed tend- 
ing to draw away every shilling of her 
surplus capital. The grand effort of Eng- 
lish policy at this time should be to stop 
those drains, and to keep Irish capital in 
Ireland. Ireland should have the use not 
of English, but of Irish capital. But to 
say that English capital was kept out of 
Ireland by Irish disturbances, was the 
silliest thing that ever entered into the 
brain of the shallowest theorist. It was 
well known by those who were connected 
with Ireland, that it was impossible for the 
people of that country, in the absence of a 
rich resident proprietary, to compete with 
the English in manufactures ; the English 
capitalists were able to drive them out of 
their own market, in consequence of the 
absentee system. It was, then, the object 
of his hon. Friend, in bringing forward this 
Motion, to remedy that evil. Ireland was 
drained of the funds that were absolutely 
necessary to sustain commerce or manu- 
factures in that country. England, with 
her large capital, was able to take small 
profits, and grant long credit in her com- 
mercial transactions; and every effort that 
Ireland had made to carry on trade or 
commerce had failed in consequence of 
the advantages enjoyed by the English 
manufacturers. When Ireland essayed 
to became a manufacturing country, 
she was immediately stopped by the 
ruinously low prices at which England was 
enabled to sell her goods. He did not 
mean to say a hard word against English 
capitalists driving the Irish manufacturer 
out of his own market; but he would main- 
tain that the Legislature ought to have 
stepped in and given aid to Ireland, by 
preventing the annual drain from her re- 
sources, without which it was impossible 
for her to maintain her proper position. If 
Ireland would not make an effort to de- 
velop her resources, then indeed she did not 
deserve commiseration, then her people 
deserved impoverishment; but since it was 
well known that she had often made efforts 
to develop her natural resources by manu- 
facturing industry, but failed in conse- 
quence of the evils under which she la- 
boured, which could be remedied by the 
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Legislature, he contended that it was the 
duty of Parliament to remove those evils, 
Parliament could cure the evil, and abolish 
the impoverishment of Ireland, and they 
ought not to shrink from doing so. It had 
been said that, in many instances, the ab- 
sentee landlords of Ireland had properly 
and faithfully discharged their duties to 
their tenants. He was quite prepared to 
join with the hon. Member who had made 
that statement, in bearing testimony to 
the excellent conduct of a few individuals, 
who, though absentees, had, through the 
medium of their stewards, conferred great 
benefits upon the tenants of their estates 
in Ireland. He regretted that he had not 
been able to bring down to the House a 
letter which he had received last year from 
a most estimable clergyman, the rev. Dr. 
Fogarty, the parish priest of Lismore, who 
acknowledged in the most grateful terms 
the great good which had been conferred 
upon that district by the Duke of Devon- 
shire, who possessed the greater part of 
the property there. Great credit was also 
due to the Marquess of Londonderry, the 
Marquess of Abercorn, and other noble 
Lords, for the benefits which they had re- 
spectively conferred upon their Irish ten- 
antry. But it was absolutely beside the 
question to quote such solitary instances 
of the good conduct of the Irish absentee 
landlords, until they could prove that the 
effect of their going back to reside in Ire- 
land would instantly make them bad land- 
lords. Why, if they were good landlords 
now, should they become bad landlords the 
instant they went to reside in Ireland? 
Colum non animum mutant qui trans 
mare currunt; would their natures be 
changed by the sky or the soil of Ireland? 
Would the mere fact of their returning to 
Ireland make them bad landlords? If 
they went back to Ireland, their good ex- 
ample would have a beneficial influence 
upon their tenantry, and the capital and 
prosperity of Ireland would increase. Let 
them tax the Irish landlords as much as 
they pleased, Ireland never could prosper 
unless she had the benefits of a resident 
proprietary. It had been stated on good 
authority that the annual drain from Ireland 
by absenteeism amounted to 6,500,0001., 
but whether that was correct or not he 
would not undertake to say; but he was con- 
fident, in taking the amount at 5,000,0001., 
he was not overstating it. He wished the 
House to pay attention to the statements 
which he was about to lay before them as 


to the expenditure of Ireland. He held 
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in his hand a paper which was a return 
(numbered 662) which he had moved for 
in May, 1845, as to the amount of Irish 
remittances Into the British Exchequer. 
The House would find, by that return, that 
there had been, up to the year 1845, an 
excess of Irish remittances over the Bri- 
tish into the national Exchequer of up- 
wards of 19,000,0007. He was glad to 
see that the hon. Member for South Lan- 
eashire had moved for papers which would 
bear out his argument on this point. He 
was not quite sure whether that hon. Mem- 
ber had the same object in view as he had, 
in moving for those returns; but he was 
glad to be able to show by those returns 
which had been presented to the House on 
the 23rd of February, this Session, that 
during the years 1842, 1843, and 1844, 
whilst there had not been a single penny 
remitted from England, there had been 
550,0007. remitted from Ireland into the 
national Exchequer, which, together with 
the previous sum, showed the aggregate 
amount of remittances from Ireland since 
the Union to be 20,000,0001., which was 
equal to an annual remittance from Ire- 
land, over and above that remitted from 
England, of 250,0007.- And if to the 
sum of 20,000,000/7. they added what had 
been on the importation of British and 
foreign manufactures, &c., it would give a 
total of 22,250,0007. It had been said 
by an hon. Gentleman opposite, that the 
present was not an opportune time for in- 
troducing such legislation as that proposed 
by the hon. Member for Limerick. But 
surely this time of distress and general 
poverty in Ireland was the very time in 
which the Legislature should compel the 
landlords of that country to do their duty 
faithfully to their tenants, and so mitigate 
the evils under which they laboured. At 
present there was no inducement for the 
Irish landlords to live in Ireland; and what 
he desired was to supply such inducement, 
for, without it, they would never have 
prosperity in Ireland. He called upon the 
House to forget awhile the strict principles 
of political economy, of which they had 
heard so much, and to help Ireland to the 
establishment of commerce and the deve- 
lopment of her natural resources. If an- 
other year of distress should unfortunately 
come upon Ireland, they would then regret 
their apathy in this matter; they would 
find that they had been acting in any but 
4 wise manner in refusing to encourage 
the landed proprietors of Ireland to spend 
their money in that country. 
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Viscount CASTLEREAGH did not 
rise for the purpose of prolonging the dis- 
cussion, but merely to express his concur- 
rence in the sentiments which had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Louth (Mr. Bel- 
lew), to the effect that absenteeism was 
not the sole or even the greatest evil of 
Ireland. If anything could induce the 
proprietors of Ireland to reside on their 
estates at present, surely the distress which 
prevailed there should. He was glad to 
know that there were many resident land- 
lords in that country, who were attending 
to the wants of their people during the 
present calamity. He entertained a con- 
fident hope that the proposed poor law for 
Ireland would have the effect of reducing 
the greater portion of the evils with which 
Ireland was afflicted. With respect to 
this Motion, he admitted that he was not 
prepared to repudiate it; but under the 
present circumstances of Ireland, and when 
the Government had promised to introduce 
Bills to facilitate the sale of landed pro- 
perty in Ireland, he thought it would not 
be wise to adopt this Motion, which would 
have the effect most probably of deterring 
Englishmen from purchasing those estates, 
and the objects of the Government in in- 
troducing those Bills would be thereby 
frustrated. He thought that the present 
was an inopportune occasion to introduce a 
measure which would damp the efforts of 
the Irish landowners during the present 
distress. He would advise the House to 
wait until they saw the results of the new 
poor law, which would make the landlords 
responsible for the poverty of Ireland. He 
thought that if that law were made to ex- 
tend to the holders of jointures, mortgages, 
&e., it would be but acting justly towards 
the people of Ireland. In many instances 
he knew that the agents of absentee Irish 
landlords had lessened in a great measure 
the evils which flowed from Irish absen- 
teeism; but at the same time he must 
say that no steward or agent, however hu- 
manely disposed, or however humanely he 
was instructed to act by his employer to- 
wards the tenantry of whom he had charge, 
could be as serviceable to that tenantry as 
the landlord himself. He hoped sincerely 
that the spirit which had been manifested 
in that House, and on this side of the water 
generally, towards the Irish landlords, 
would have the effect of inducing them to 
discharge their duties in a faithful and 
liberal manner. He regretted that two 
hon, Gentlemen of that House had thought 
fit to make what he might perhaps desig- 
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nate as vicious attacks upon the Irish land- 
lords. He alluded to the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Marylebone (Sir B. Hall), 
who appeared to show them up as much as 
he possibly could. He found that the hon. 
Baronet had already had his reward ; for it 
appeared by the newspapers that the parish 
which he represented had passed a vote of 
thanks tohim. He regretted that the hon. 
and learned Member for Bath (Mr. Roe- 
buck) was not in his place, because he 
could have assured him that there was in 
Ireland no small number of landlords who 
had done their duty faithfully to their ten- 
ants, and who were anxious to submit to 
all the inconveniences of poverty, that they 
were, in fact, prepared to lose their estates 
sooner than see their fellow-countrymen die 
of starvation. 

CotoxeL RAWDON wished for a mo- 
ment to call the attention of the House to 
the wording of the resolution before the 
House. He was sure that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick deserved great praise for 
the language in which he had couched his 
Motion. It appeared to him, that if the 
Motion were carried, it would really have 
the effect of conferring a benefit - upon the 
absentee landlords of Ireland; for the tax 
that would be levied from them under this 
resolution would have to be laid out in the 
improvement of their own estates, on which 
they refused to reside. Why surely no one 
could object to such a resolution as that. 
They had already examples of the excel- 
lent effect which such a measure would 
have upon Ireland. The noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton (Viscount Palmer- 
ston) did not reside upon his estate in Ire- 
land ; yet all the rent he received from that 
estate was expended in the improvement of 
it. He was inclined to say with the noble 
Lord who had just-addressed the House, that 
this resolution scarcely went far enough; 
and that in his opinion holders of join- 
tures, mortgages, &c., should be included 


in it. Ile thought that the House and the | 


country had a right to expect that such 
parties should contribute as well as others 
to the support of the poor of Ireland. He 
believed that in many instances the tax 
proposed by this resolution had been volun- 
tarily imposed upon landowners in Ireland, 
and that it had produced the most bene- 
ficial results. He agreed with the noble 
Lord who preceded him, that one of the 
great evils of Ireland was not merely the 
non-expenditure in that country of the 
rents which her landlords received from 
her, but also the absence of that moral in- 
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fluence which resident proprietors con- 
ferred upon a country. He thought that 
it was impossible for any one to travel 
through Ireland without instantly seeing 
the great difference between those parts 
of the country where there was a resident 
proprietary and those where there was not, 
The face of the country proclaimed at once 
whether or not there had been a kind and 
beneficent landed proprietary to superin- 
tend the labouring classes. The wives 
and daughters of the landed gentry con. 
ferred a benefit upon the neighbourhoods 
in which they resided by visiting the poor 
and promoting their comforts. Great praise 
was certainly due to the ladies of Ireland 
for the benevolent exertions which they 
had made on behalf of the suffering people 
of that country during the present crisis, 
By voting for the resolution of his hon, 
Friend the Member for Limerick, he wished 
it to be implied, that in his opinion it was 
right to make such landlords as neglected 
to perform their duties to their tenants pay 
a penalty for the destitution which their 
neglect brought upon the country, and that 
the moral influence which their residence 
amongst their tenantry produced, was as 
beneficial to the country as the expendi- 
ture of those rents amongst them. He 
wished it to be implied that those proprie- 
tors were highly culpable for depriving 
their tenants of the advantages which they 
ought to confer upon them, by discharging 





amongst them the duties of magistrates, 
grand jurors, &c. He had not the slight- 
est wish to throw blame upon any one 
of the landed proprietors of Ireland who 
was at present faithfully discharging his 
duty; but he contended that it should not be 
left to the mere caprice of a landlord as to 
whether or not he should discharge his 
duties to his tenants. THe conceived that 
the scenes of woe which at present exhi- 
bited themselves in Ireland, should induce 
those Irish proprietors who had hitherto 
absented themselves from their estates, 
now, at least, to return to them, so that 
they might alleviate the sufferings of the 
people of Ireland. The hon. and gallant 
Member read a letter from a lady in Ar- 
magh, which represented that county to 
be in a lamentable state of destitution, 
notwithstanding the boast of the Premier 
that the small holdings of the north of Ire- 
land had made that part of the country 
prosperous and happy. He concluded by 
stating, that he conceived it to be his duty 
not to shrink on this occasion from voting 
in accordance with his hon. Friend’s Mo- 
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tion, although he did not wish it to be un- 
derstood that in so doing, he attributed 
the whole of Ireland’s ills merely to the 
non-expenditure of her rents amongst her 
people. 

Mr. FITZGERALD thought that the 
statement of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man (Colonel Rawdon) had given to this 
question a more important phase than it 
appeared to have before. An hon. Gen- 
tleman who had spoken in the course of 
this debate, had said that absenteeism was 
not the great evil of Ireland, but a want 
of capital. He (Mr. Fitzgerald) had never 
heard a more absurd argument than that. 
The hon. Gentleman admitted that there 
was an annual drain of 4,000,0000. out of 
Ireland in the shape of rents to the absen- 
tee landlords; and yet he said not absen- 
teeism, but want of money, was the great 
evil of Ireland, forgetting that the drain 
which was annually taken out of that 
country was its legitimate capital. Un- 
fortunately England had thought it politic 
not to remedy that evil of absenteeism, 
and Ireland was now ruined by it. The 
hon. Member for Southwark had made 
some most extraordinary statements that 
evening. That hon. Gentleman had said 


that no charge could be justly brought 
against the London Companies who pos- 
sessed property in Ireland, because nearly 
the whole of the rents from their Irish 
estates were expended in the improvement 


of those estates. Indeed he said that 
they actually spent more in Ireland than 
the resident landlords. Now he happened 
to know that that was not the case in Gal- 
way at least, for the resident landlords 
there, actually spent more than they re- 
ceived. He admitted that the London 
company of which the hon. Gentleman 
was president, had spent more of their 
rents recently than formerly on their Irish 
estates; but that improvement had only 
occurred within the last few years; and he 
believed that what improvement there had 
been in that respect in Ireland, was due in 
a great measure to the statistics which had 
been repeatedly brought before the public 
by the members of Conciliation Hall. He 
fully agreed in the resolution, and felt that 
he should not discharge his duty if he did 
hot express his gratitude to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick in bringing it forward. 
The instances of the evil effects of absen- 
teeism were numerous—he could mention 
one, where the owner of the property (Mrs. 

liver Gascoyne), which was situated in 
Cork, had not seen her tenantry for forty 
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years. Lord Ormonde sold his English 
property, and resided upon his Irish es- 
tates in Kilkenny; and Lords Glengall and 
Mountcashell likewise resided on their pro- 
perty, and took care of the interests of 
their tenants and dependants. 

Mr. R. YORKE wished to propound 
two questions—first, how absenteeism was 
to be defined; and secondly, how the pro- 
posed tax upon it was to be reconciled with 
the great constitutional right of the subject 
to his liberty? If any Gentleman would 
answer these two questions as shortly as 
he put them, he would vote for the Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD agreed 
in the principle of the resolution, but found 
great difficulty in voting for it. As long 
as Ireland continued a part of the United 
Kingdom, it would be unfair to put a tax 
upon Irish proprietors residing in England, 
without also taxing English proprietors 
residing in Ireland. If such a law were 
passed, it might be productive of some 
good, but would be likewise attended with 
great evil. The proprietor who resided in 
one part of Ireland, whilst his property lay 
in another part of the same country, might 
neglect that property as much as if he re- 
sided out of the country altogether. Many 
of the absentee landlords had their estates 
much better managed, and a more com- 
fortable tenantry, than some of those who 
resided in Ireland. He hoped the hon. 
Gentleman would withdraw his Motion. 

The House divided:—Ayes 19; Noes 
70: Majority 51. 
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SMITHFIELD MARKET. 

Mr. ORMSBY GORE, in moving for— 

« A Select Committee to inquire into the neces- 
sity for the removal of Smithfield market, as a 
nuisance in the centre of the British metropolis, 
to some appropriate site comprising an area of not 
less than 12 acres, and the establishment of abat- 
toirs in the vicinity of London,”— 
said he was happy to inform the House that 
it would not be necessary for him to trespass 
on their attention, as his Motion was not op- 
posed. He had been requested, however, 
by the Members of the city of London, to 
postpone the nomination of the Committee; 
and in order that every facility should be 
given to each side for thoroughly sifting 
the question, he should name Monday week, 
as that on which he should nominate the 
Committee. 

Lord MORPETH: There was a report 
on the subject of the hon. Gentleman’s 
Motion in the year 1828; and he believed 
the city of London had adopted many of 
the improvements suggested in that report, 
and had enlarged the area of the market. 
But still it was undeniable that there re- 
mained great ground of complaint, both as 
to the safety for life and the health of the 
neighbouring district. He was, therefore, 
glad to find that the Members for the city 
of London did not oppose the Motion for 
still further inquiry. Still less was there 
any disposition on the part of Government 
to oppose any obstacle to the appointment 
of a Committee; but he thought it only fair 
to all the interests concerned that no pro- 
ceedings should be taken without due con- 
sideration. 


Mr. STAFFORD O’BRIEN;: As the 
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proposal of the hon. Gentleman very much 
affected the interests of the county which 
he represented, he should have thought it 
his duty to enter into detail, if the hon, 
Gentleman had entered upon the consi- 
deration of the question. As the hon, 
Gentleman, however, had not gone into 
detail on one side, he should avoid doing 
so on the other. But he thought it right 
to say, that none of those with whom he 
was connected, at all wished to avoid the 
appointment of a Committee; and he be- 
lieved that that appointment would be pro- 
ductive of the best consequences. 

Mr. WAKLEY: He had been requested 
by a large body of his constituents to op- 
pose this Motion; but he really could not, 
as he believed it to be of the greatest pub- 
lic importance that the evils of the present 
system should be exposed by a full and 
searching inquiry. The present practice 
was attended with great cruelty, and he 
trusted that the result of the inquiry would 
give full satisfaction, not only to the metro- 
polis, but to the country at large. 

Mr. PROTHEROE suggested the pro- 
priety of the market being held on a Tues- 
day instead of Monday. At present, by 
the preparations for the market, the Sab- 
bath-day was much infringed upon; and an 
old Smithfield drover once told him, that 
he had not either had rest or been at any 
place of divine service for forty years on 
the Sunday, having been always either on 
the road for Smithfield or preparing for it. 
He could not see any good reason which 
could be urged against the change. 

ALpeRMAN HUMPHERY suggested that 
if Smithfield market were abolished, abat- 
toirs should be established in the outskirts 
of London, as otherwise the removal of the 
market from the centre to any extremity of 
London would increase the nuisance instead 
of diminishing it, by driving cattle from 
one end of the town to the other. 

Mr. R. YORKE: I beg to say that that 
idea is mine, and I am very proud of it. 

Mr. HENLEY recommended that Go- 
vernment should take this matter into their 
own hands. 

Mr. 0. GORE replied, and said he 
should be extremely happy to leave the 
matter in the hands of the Government; 
or if the Committee were granted, he 
would take care that it should be im- 
partial. 

Motion agreed to. 


CASE OF MR. MARA, 
Lorp LINCOLN then rose, pursuant to 
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notice, to call the attention of the House to 
the petition of Mr. Richard Weston Mara, 
barrister, Dublin, which was printed with 
the Votes on the 9th ult. The noble Lord 
reminded the House, that early last Ses- 
sion the hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. 
T. Duncombe) moved for leave to bring in 
a Bill respecting friendly societies in the 
three kingdoms—the object being to rectify 
certain inconveniences which had arisen to 
those societies from a decision by Mr. Jus- 
tice Wightman. With some amendments 
the Bill passed the House of Commons. It 
was then sent to the House of Lords, with- 
out any clause affecting the appointments 
of registrars of friendly societies, which, 
as respected England, was in the gift of 
the Commissioners for the National Debt; 
as respected Ireland, in the gift of the At- 
torney General; and as respected Scot- 
land, in the gift of the Lord Advocate. 
But before the Bill was read a third time 
in the House of Lords, it was deemed ad- 
visable to refer it to a Select Committee, 
with a view to more mature consideration. 
In this Committee it was proposed, and 
eventually agreed to, that the mode of ap- 
pointment in future should be altered; that 
the appointment should in all cases be in 


the gift of the Commissioners for the Na- 
tional Debt; and thatthe holders of these 
appointments should not vacate them with 
change of Government, as had been the 


practice heretofore. In conformity with 
this recommendation, a clause was drawn 
up with a view of carrying this resolution 
into effect, and in this shape the Bill pass- 
ed. It was understood that the holders of 
the offices at the time the Act passed, 
should be allowed to continue in them; and 
Mr. Mara, who was the barrister appointed 
to certify to rules of friendly societies in 
Ireland, upon this understanding, took an 
office at 502. a year, and engaged a clerk, 
with a view to the performance of the new 
duties. In the meantime, however, a 
change of Government took place; and two 
months after the Act passed, the present 
Ministers of the Crown removed the peti- 
tioner on the ground that he had not been 
reappointed by the preceding Government 
after the passing of the Act, as was re- 
quired; and appointed another person (Mr. 
Connor), a private friend of the Attorney 
General for Ireland. N ow, he maintained 
that not only did the late Government en- 
tertain no idea that the appointment of 
Mr. Mara would lapse; but that the pre- 
sent Government, for two months after 
they came into office, entertained precisely 
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the same opinion as their predecessors. 
To prove this, he read extracts from cer- 
tain letters from the Home Office, recog- 
nising Mr. Mara as the registrar for Ire- 
land. He contended, further (and quoted 
the Act of Parliament to show), that the 
removal of Mr. Mara and the appointment 
of Mr. Connor was illegal; and that, if 
legal, it was in direct contravention of the 
intention of the Legislature. The argu- 
ments he had used were not mere asser- 
tions; he had corroborated his own con- 
struction of the wording of the Act by the 
opinions of high legal authorities; and he 
thought he had shown very plainly that the 
course pursued in this instance was one im- 
politic as regarded the public, and unjust 
in the extreme as regarded the individual. 
He thought that this case indicated some- 
thing like a wish on the part of Govern- 
ment to grasp after small bits of patronage. 
The noble Lord concluded by moving for a 
copy of the correspondence which had 
taken place between the Commissioners 
and Mr. Mara on the subject. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, the noble Lord was wrong in 
asserting that Mr. Mara was a man ex- 
perienced in the duties of the office, for he 
had not discharged the duties for six months 
when the change of Ministry occurred, 
which led to a fresh apppointment. Pre- 
vious to the passing of the Act to which 
the noble Lord had referred, as making 
out his case in favour of the continuance 
of Mr. Mara, the invariable practice was 
for the Attorney General for Ireland for 
the time being to appoint an officer to cer- 
tify the rules of friendly societies in that 
country. The Lord Advocate made the 
same appointment as regarded Scotland; 
and as to England, Mr. Tidd Pratt had 
discharged the duties for many years. Sup- 
posing, therefore, that the new Act had 
not passed, Mr. Mara must have expe- 
rienced the same fate as his predeces- 
sors, and retired from office with the At- 
torney General who had appointed him. 
When he came into office, he was not 
aware that any Act regulating the ap- 
pointment had passed; but, on his at- 
tention being directed to the fact, he 
went over the Act, .and found that it was 
imperative on him to make a new appoint- 
ment. It was required that, after the 
passing of the Act, the title of the office 
should be changed, and, also, that the ap- 
pointment of the officer should rest with 
the Commissioners for the Reduction of 
the National Debt. He could not see how 
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any person who had been appointed by the 
previous Attorney General could be re- 
garded as an officer who had been ap- 
pointed by the Commissioners for the Re- 
duction of the National Debt; and although 
Mr. Mara had been continued, it would 
have been necessary that he should have 
received an appointment in accordance 
with the Act. It was unfortunate for that 
gentleman that the change of Government 
did take place; because he believed that 
had the late Government remained in office 
he would have received the appointment. 
The question which he had to decide, on 
becoming acquainted with the provisions 
of the Act of Parliament, was, who should be 
appointed; one who had been recommended 
by the late Attorney General, or the one 
recommended by the present Attorney 
General. In the first case the individual 
had not held office for six months : he had 
therefore no vested right in the appoint- 
ment, nor any claim from experience, and 
altogether he thought there was nothing in 
his case which called upon him to depart 
from the usual practice. There was nothing 
in the Act to show that the person who 
held the office when the Act passed, was 
to receive the appointment. The right 
hon. Gentleman concluded by stating that 
he would not object to the production of 
the correspondence moved for. 

Mr. GOULBURN did not entertain the 
least doubt as to the accuracy of the state- 
ment which had been made by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer as to the previous 
practice ; but the object of the Act was to 
prevent a continuance of that practice, it 
having been found exceedingly inconvenient 
that such officers should be changed with 
every change of Government. As to the 
Jegal construction of the clause, he was 
not prepared to offer an opinion ; but if it 
was right that a new appointment should 
be made by the Commissioners for the Re- 
duction of the National Debt, the intentions 
of the framers of the Act ought to have 
been considered as to the person who 
should receive the appointment. Mr. Mara 
was in office, and if a new appointment was 
necessary, it ought to have been made on 
the day subsequent to the passing of the 
Act. There was another point to which 
he wished to direct attention—the fact that 
in one case the appointment of one of the 
officers had been ante-dated so as to lega- 
lize the certificates he had given during the 
interval that he was not legally in office ; 
but in his opinion this was not sufficient to 
cure the evil ; and that in point of fact all 
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the acts of the person he referred to were 
illegal. Had the hon. Member for Fins. 
bury been present, he would have directed 
his particular attention to that fact. As 
to Mr. Mara, his opinion was that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in superse- 
ding him, had exercised a patronage which 
it would have been better had he avoided. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER begged to assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that he did not think there 
had been any removal, because he did not 
understand that the person who held the 
office under the late Attorney General was 
in office when the new Ministers came into 
power. He should be extremely sorry to 
think that anything connected with the 
transaction could be construed into any re- 
flection on the character or ability of Mr. 
Mara. 

Motion agreed to. 


THE RAJAH OF SATTARA. 


Mr. HUME moved for the following 
documents :— 

“ Copies of a Despatch from the Secret Com- 

mittee of the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company to the Right honourable the Governor- 
General of India, respecting the Ex-Rajah of Sat- 
tara, dated the 24th day of March, 1846; anda 
Copy of the reply of the Right honourable the Go- 
vernor-General of India to that Despatch ; together 
with Copies of the several documents referred to 
in that reply, or connected with it :—Of any other 
Letters which have been addressed by the present 
Governor-General of India to the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company, or to the Secret Com- 
mittee of the East India Company, relating to the 
ease of the Ex-Rajah of Sattara, from the period 
of his Lordship’s arrival in India to the present 
time :—And of the Minutes of Dissent of Members 
of the Court of Directors which have been recorded 
by any member of that Court, and not hitherto 
published, relating to the case of the Ex-Rajah 
of Sattara, from the 30th day of April, 1840, to 
the present time.” 
He had occasion at a former time to ex- 
plain the injustice that had been done to 
the Rajah of Sattara, and he thought his 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Board of Control ought, as an act of jus- 
tice, to produce these papers. 

Sm JOHN HOBHOUSE said, it was a 
very invidious task at any time, or from 
any motive, for a Government to refuse 
the production of papers; but at the same 
time he thought, when he had stated the 
plain case to the House, they would agree 
with him that these were documents which 
ought not to be given. His hon. Friend 
had stated what he conceived to be the 
contents of the papers; but his hon. Friend 
was quite wrong in his description of them. 
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But whether he was wrong or right, the 
question was whether, as a general propo- 
sition, it was a proper thing that the cor- 
respondence between the Governor General 
and his servants, and persons employed 
by him in the performance of delicate func- 
tions, should, on such a statement as that 
made by his hon. Friend, be produced 
before the House. But, independently of 
that consideration, there was a fact which 
he wished to state to the House that was 
conclusive on the subject. He was sorry 
to say it—for it redounded to the disgrace 
of the parties concerned—that copies of 
those confidential despatches had some 
way or other found their way into England. 
His hon. Friend would not deny the fact. 
His hon. Friend had been fair enough to tell 
him of it, and it was no breach of confi- 
dence to state it. He had just looked 
to the envelope, and he saw that by some 
means or other those despatches had been 
purloined from the Secret Department, 
either in Calcutta or in England. Nowhe 
would ask the House whether, by giving 
the sanction of Parliament to the produc- 
tion of those papers, they would encourage 
that which was a fraud, a perjury, a breach 
of trust; and which, if it were to receive 
the slightest encouragement from the 
House of Commons, or any branch of the 
Legislature, would make government not 
only impossible in India, but impossible 
anywhere. This must be the effect if the 
secret despatches of parties in those re- 
sponsible situations, were to be procured by 
such modes. The Governor General was 
answerable to the home authorities. Major 
Carpenter was answerable to the Governor 


General ; and it was quite clear from the | pap 


correspondence of his hon. Friend, that 
some such breach of confidence must 
have taken place, for he saw that the 
date of the letter was mentioned. How 
was it possible for any person to know 
the date of the letter, but by a breach 
of trust and confidence? He did not 
think it at all necessary to go into the 
question of the innocence or guilt of the 
Rajah; but what he said was, that the 
House of Commons ought not to do any- 
thing to encourage for the future the pos- 
sibility of such an act as this. It ought 
hot to receive encouragement; for suppose 
any man wanted to get at the secrets of 
the State in India, he had nothing to do 
but to get at some scrap of information or 
Piece of paper from any of the departments, 
and then say in the House that he had got 
this in his possession, and they might as 
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well consent to give it to him. Did his 
hon. Friend want to know what the senti- 
ments of Major Carpenter were? [Mr. 
Hume: Of the Governor General.] His 
hon. Friend knew them. Why did not the 
parties who had obtained these papers pub- 
lish them in a newspaper? Because they 
were ashamed of the transaction — they 
were ashamed of having procured them by 
these indirect means, and did not choose to 
argue on them. For any honest man would 
say, how did you get those papers? Did 
you pay for them? Did you steal them ? 
Did you purloin them? He asked his 
hon. Friend how he had got them? [Mr. 
Hume: I told you.] Though his hon. 
Friend did not approve of the trans- 
action, he was putting a seal on it which, 
if the House of Commons consented to the 
production of those papers, would not be 
very easily removed. He disclaimed any 
wish to prejudge the case, or do anything 
unfair to this unfortunate person; and he 
would tell his hon. Friend, that had it not 
been for the fact of this roguery, of this 
thievery, he would most willingly have pro- 
duced those papers. But as it was, he 
threw himself on the House of Commons 
to protect him in the refusal of those 
papers. He begged leave to say that this 
was not the first refusal of them, for the 
Court of Directors had had the matter un- 
der consideration, and by a majority of 
14 to 8 refused the papers. At the same 
time he must protest against any inference 
which might be drawn that he wished to 
conceal anything Major Carpenter might 
have said. The time would come when he 
should not object to the production of the 
apers. 
Mr. WILLIAMS said, it was the opin- 
ion of many persons well acquainted withthe 
facts, that this unfortunate Rajah had been 
dispossessed by roguery, yet when means 
had been discovered of proving this roguery, 
the right hon. Gentleman refused the pro- 
duction of the papers, because they had 
been procured, as he said, in some surrep- 
titious manner. Did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman mean to deny that those papers 
vindicated the character of the Rajah ? 
[Sir J. C. Hosnouse : I said they did not. | 
The House of Commons had a right to 
know whether the Rajah had been treated 
in the disgraceful manner which was as- 
serted; and it was the duty of the Board 
of Control to afford the documents neces- 
sary to ascertain the facts. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had made charges against parties 
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interested in the production of those papers; 
but he happened to know some of those 
who were much interested in this question, 
and he knew perfectly well that they were 
totally ignorant of the source whence those 
papers had come. Every person acquainted 
with India must know that it was not a 
difficult thing there to obtain copies of the 
despatches that passed between official 
persons. The right hon. Gentleman had 
no objection to produce the papers, or to 
let the country know what they contained; 
but because he thought there had been 
some dishonesty in the mode of obtaining 
them, he would withhold from the country 
the evidence necessary to arrive at the 
facts. He thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man did very great injustice to the Rajah 
in placing his refusal on so low a ground. 
Seeing that the character of our Indian 
Government was at stake in their treat- 
ment of this prince, he thought the public 
mind both in this country and India ought 
to be set at rest as to the cause. 

Sir E. COLEBROOKE thought the 
House should be put in possession of full 
information with respect to the conduct of 
the Home Government, and unless his right 
hon. Friend said that injury would result 
from the production of those papers, he 
did not think he had made out a strong 
case for their refusal. 

Mr. AGLIONBY suggested that if the 
right hon. Gentleman would consent to pro- 
duce one portion of the papers, his hon. 
Friend might postpone his Motion affecting 
the rest. 

Sm R. PEEL thought that the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir J. C. Hobhouse) was 
perfectly right in refusing to lend the sanc- 
tion of Parliament to the very improper 
manner in which these papers had been 
obtained. The example would be most 
prejudicial if the House were to lend its 
sanction to such a proceeding. Suppose 
on the subject of Cracow, recently under 
discussion, some hon. Member had come 
down to the House and said, ‘‘I am in 
possession of important papers bearing 
upon this question. It is quite true I got 
them in a very reprehensible manner, 
through a connexion which I had estab- 
lished with some parties belonging to the 
Foreign Office; but having got them, there 
can be no objection to their production by 
the Government.”” Why, if that conduct 
were sanctioned by the House, it would be 
destructive of all confidence. Under such 
circumstances nothing could be more im- 
proper than to produce them. 
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Dr. BOWRING did not conceive that 
the surreptitious manner in which those 
papers had been obtained, afforded the 
right hon. Baronet sufficient ground for 
refusing to lay them before the House. 
Was it not a fact that the correspondence 
between Lord Castlereagh and the Em- 
peror of Russia appeared in The Times 
newspaper before its production by the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs ? and yet that noble Lord 
did not refuse the production of copies of 
that correspondence when called for by the 
House. 

Viscount PALMERSTON observed, 


that there was a great distinction between 





the two cases. The correspondence be- 
tween Lord Castlereagh and the Emperor 
‘of Russia was legally and properly in the 
possession of other persons, and no fraudu- 
lent abstraction had been made by any 
party from the Foreign Office. It never 
was supposed that the editor of The Times 
journal had obtained possession of those 
papers improperly, or that any infraction of 
good faith had been committed. He had 
/no hesitation in saying that if that corre- 
| spondence had not been published in the 
| newspapers, there was nothing in it which 
| would have prevented him from laying it 
before the House. 

Mr. HUME said, he had reason to be- 
lieve that the papers had been sent from 
Caleutta to this country, and he had no 
doubt they had been forwarded by some 
person who had a strong sense of the in- 
justice done to the Rajah. After the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman, he was 
willing for the present to withdraw all but 
the last paragraph of his Motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 

The following Return was ordered— 

“Of any Letters, not already laid before this 
| House, addressed by the present Governor Gen- 
‘eral of India to the Court of Directors of the 

East India Company, relating to the case of the 
| Ex-Rajah of Sattara. 
| “Of any Minutes recorded by the Court of Di- 
| rectors, or by any Member of the said Court, re- 
| lating to the same case, and not already laid be- 
fore this House.” 





CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN THE NAVY. 
Mr. HUME moved for— 


“ A Return of the number of persons flogged in 
the British Navy in each of the years 1845 and 
1846, specifying the name of the ship, the offence, 
the sentence, and the number of lashes inflicted. 

“ Also for an ‘ Abstract of the total number of 
Corporal Punishments in the Navy, and the total 
number of lashes inflicted, in each year, up to the 
31st day of December, 1846 (in continuation of 
Parliamentary Paper No. 308 of Session 1845’). 
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Apumrat BOWLES: I was not aware 
when I before opposed the production of 
those returns, that similar ones had been 
acceded to by the War Office last year at a 
very late period of the Session, August 
17th, when Parliament was on the point of 
being prorogued, in consequence of a most 
unjust and groundless clamour excited by 
the extraordinary proceedings of an inquest 
at Hounslow; and I cannot refrain from 
observing that if the Secretary at War 
had, instead of allowing himself to be inti- 
midated by this clamour, sent a firm and 
able lawyer to watch the coroner’s conduct 
—to see that the inquiry was legally and 
impartially carried on—that no lawful evi- 
dence was excluded, and no suspicious 
testimony sought for—he would have better 
performed his duty, and would have pro- 
tected Her Majesty’s service from these 
unfounded aspersions. However, Sir, my 
present object is with these returns moved 
for by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Montrose, in the shape in which they are 
asked; and I beg most clearly to explain 
that I do not in the slightest degree object 
to the production of all the information 
which may be necessary to enable the 
House to ascertain the increase or de- 
erease of corporal punishment in the Navy; 
and nobody will rejoice more sincerely than 
myself at the arrival of that day when the 
steadiness, sobriety, and good conduct of 
our seamen may render it no longer indis- 
pensable for the preservation of order and 
discipline. With a very large proportion, 
that period has already arrived; and I 
would only therefore most earnestly cau- 
tion the House against the danger of de- 
feating our own object by indiscreet and 
ill-judged precipitation. What I distinctly 
and strongly do object to in these returns 
is, the giving the names of the ships, be- 
cause I am certain that most unjust and 
painful reflections will be cast on the char- 
acters of many deserving and honourable 
officers who, in the execution of their duty, 
and without the slightest blame attaching 
to them, have, from circumstances beyond 
their control, and which cannot now be ex- 
plained, been more severe than others. I 
am fully aware that I shall be met by the 
plausible question —‘‘Is there anything 
which should be kept back with respect to 
the Navy, when it has been granted for 
the Army?’ But I contend, that no fair 
comparison can be drawn between corporal 
punishments in the two services. A regi- 
ment is always in a state of organization 
and discipline. The young recruits mixed 
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up with old and steady soldiers, are daily 
imbibing instruction in order and regula- 
rity, and, above all, that esprit de corps 
so invaluable in a soldier. The command- 
ing officer has also always the means of 
confinement at hand, either in barracks or 
prisons, besides many other secondary pun- 
ishments. But how different is the situa- 
tion of the Navy—a ship (especially the 
smaller classes) has no place of confine- 
ment whatever for more than one or two 
men. Very few secondary punishments 
can be resorted to; and, what is the strong- 
est part of my case, our system of disband- 
ing and discharging our men every three 
years, and then recommencing what we 
have just destroyed—the organization and 
discipline of our ships—imposes a double 
amount of difficulty on our officers, and, 
as may easily be imagined, there is an in- 
evitable increase in the amount of offences 
and punishments during the first year of a 
ship being in commission. But how cruel 
and unjust will it be to an officer who has 
been faithfully and zealously performing a 
difficult and painful duty, to hold him up 
to the ignorant and prejudiced part of the 
public as a tyrant and oppressor! And 
yet this is inevitable if the names of the 
ships are given. I also strongly object to 
an irresponsible body like this House, as- 
suming the functions of the Executive 
Government, and virtually constituting 
itself a court of appeal against the pro- 
ceedings of military and naval tribunals. 
The only effect of this proceeding will be 
to shake the confidence of our men in the 
justice of their superiors, and thus increase 
offences and insubordination; and let those 
who advise this course remember that a 
former House of Commons succeeded, it is 
true, both in detaching the Army from its 
allegiance, and dethroning their monarch; 
but they were themselves very soon after- 
wards expelled from their own seats within 
these walls, by that very Army which they 
had courted and corrupted. I am fully 
aware that if Her Majesty’s Government is 
determined to lay these returns on the 
Table, no opposition of mine can prevent 
their doing so; but I earnestly entreat them 
at least to reconsider the question, which 
has been now, perhaps for the first time, 
fairly placed before them, before they come 
to any final and irrevocable decision. 

Mr. WARD very much regretted that 
the hon. and gallant Admiral should have 
thought it necessary to differ from the 
opinion which had been adopted by Her 
Majesty’s Government, after much delibe- 
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ration upon the subject before the House. 
They thought that the publication of these 
returns would be productive of the most 
beneficial results. He was prepared to 
sustain the system of corporal punishments 
on board ship, admitting, as he did, the 
difference between the two services alluded 
to by the gallant Admiral, and because he 
thought that in some instances it could not 
be dispensed with. But he thought it was 
desirous to have the safeguard of publi- 
city, under which he did not think that 
any stigma could affix to those officers who 
did their duty. 

Mr. WILLIAMS was glad to hear the 
hon. and gallant Admiral say that he would 
be glad to see the day when corporal pun- 
ishment would be dispensed with altoge- 
ther. But as a proof of the beneficial 
effects which had followed the publication 


of the returns of the punishments inflicted, | 


he should observe, that during the close of 
the year 1845, and the first seven months 
of the year 1846, the number of corporal 
punishments inflicted in the Armystationed 


at home was 316, whilst the total number | 


inflicted since the publication had been only 
five. 
Returns ordered. 


IMPROVEMENT OF TOWNS. 


Viscount MORPETH moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill for consolidating in one 
Act certain provisions usually contained in 
Acts for paving, draining, cleansing, light- 
ing, and improving towns. 

Mr. AGLIONBY wished to know whe- 
ther the Government intended to bring ina 
general Bill on the subject. 

Sir G. GREY replied, that the subject 
was under consideration with a view to that 
object. 

Sm R. PEEL observed, that if this Bill 
did not puta stop to the applications for 
private Bills, it would not fulfil the antici- 
pations held forth in Her Majesty’s Speech 
at the commencement of the Session. The 
object should be to make a Model Bill, so 
that persons might be enabled to tax them- 
selves in matters for improving the health 
of towns. 

Lorp MORPETH stated that the Bill 
was of a declaratory nature. With respect 
to the general Bill for the promotion of the 
sanitary condition of towns, he had given 
notice of it for Tuesday week. As for a 
Model Bill on this subject, he could not 
take it for granted that the Bill would 
pass; but if it did, it would facilitate the 
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passing of such a Bill on a future occa- 
sion. 

The Eart of LINCOLN was sure, from 
his own experience, that the noble Lord 
would find it better to put a stop to private 
legislation on this subject until after he had 
introduced his general Bill. 

Lorp MORPETH trusted that the Bill 
would prove satisfactory; but it would not 
be expedient to put a stop to private legis- 
lation until the Government could tell whe- 
ther the measure would pass, or at any rate 
until the House had decided on it. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill brought in, and read a first time. 


HARBOURS, DOCKS, AND PIERS CLAUSES 
BILL. 


Mr. WARD moved that the Committee 
on this Bill should be postponed. until Mon- 


ay. 

Mn. CRAVEN BERKELEY said, the 
adoption of this Bill would lead to a most 
wanton and improper interference with 
private property. It would take away the 
right of occupying wharfs which extended 
for thirty miles on each bank of the Severn. 
He had taken the opinion of counsel on the 
subject, and he was assured that rights of 
the people which had existed for 700 years 
would be taken away by a clause which was 
in this Bill. He could not conceive why 
the Admiralty should introduce such a 
measure. 

Mr. WARD observed, that the Bill did 
not originate with the Admiralty. It con- 
tained no enacting powers, but was merely 
intended to consolidate Acts already in ex- 
istence. He hoped to be able to introduce 
a clause which would meet the objections 
of his hon. Friend, and save all existing 
rights. 

Bill postponed. 

House adjourned at a Quarter past 
One. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 19, 1847. 


MINUTES.) PETITIONS PRESENTED. By the Earl of Wick- 
low, from Wicklow, against Out-door Relief, and for Al- 
teration of the Present Mode of Rating.— By the Duke 
of Richmond, from Storrington, against the Poor Remo- 
val Act. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND). 


The Eart of WICKLOW presented pe- 
titions from the grand jury of the county 
of Wicklow against the principle of giving 
out-door relief in Ireland, against altering 
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the present mode of rating, and for en- 
couragement of emigration. The object of 
the petitioners was undoubtedly a good 
one; but they, in common with many other 
persons, had incorrect ideas of the power 
of a Government on such a subject. The 
exertions that were being made by indivi- 
duals, he thought, might be encouraged; 
and he suggested that a provision might 
be introduced into the Bill granting a loan 
of 1,500,000/.,for the improvement of the 
land in Ireland, authorizing the advance of 
money on the same terms, on condition 
that it should be employed in promoting 
emigration. 

The Duke of RICHMOND presented 
petitions from Storrington, Sussex, and 
fron the Newell Union, against the Poor 
Removal Act. He thought it unfortunate 
it should be stated in Parliament that the 
legal construction of the Act was totally 
opposite to the intention of the Legislature. 
The law of settlement could not be settled 
in a single Session; and no Government 
should have undertaken it in the last Ses- 
sion of a Parliament. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, it might have 
been intended that the operation of the 
Act should be retrospective as well as pro- 
spective; but the intention of the Legisla- 
ture could only be collected from what 
it actually said. He agreed with the report 
of the Committee, that no alteration of the 
Act was advisable now till the whole ques- 
tion of the law of settlement had under- 
gone consideration. He believed, on the 
whole, the measure had worked well, both 
for the poor and the land. 

The Eart of SUFFOLK thought much 
of the difficulty had been caused by the 
construction put on the Act by the lawyers, 
who generally made ‘‘ confusion worse con- 
founded.” 

After a few words from Lorp WAL- 
SINGHAM, 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he had never 
received more applications on any subject 
than on this Poor Removal Act. They 
came from all quarters, from persons per- 
fectly understanding their mother tongue, 
but who were quite unable to under- 
stand the stepmother tongue in which 
this Act of Parliament was written. The 
oppressive operation of the Act was not 
what they most complained of ; their chief 
complaint was, that they could not com- 
prehend the meaning of the Act, and were 
utterly at a loss to know what to do 
with it. 

Lorp BEAUMONT thought a declara- 
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tory or temporary Act should not be passed 
while they were looking forward to a change 
in the whole system. 


THE “IRISH PARTY.” 


The Marquess of CONYNGHAM said, 
he had seen himself described in the news- 
papers as forming one of a deputation from 
the “Irish Party,’’ who waited upon Lord J. 
Russell, and protested violently against the 
proposal of affording out-door relief to able- 
bodied Irish paupers. He felt it necessary 
to state publicly that he formed no part of 
that deputation; and, further, that he 
hoped very shortly to have the pleasure of 
recording his vote in favour of the proposi- 
tion which he had been represented as ob- 
jecting to. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, that the in- 
sertion of the noble Lord’s name in the 
list of the members of the deputation was 
a mistake which originated in this way— 
the noble Lord was present at the com- 
mencement of the meeting at which the 
resolution against out-dgor relief was 
agreed to, but left the meeting before that 
resolution was brought forward. Only five 
persons voted against the resolution, and 
the secretary put down the names of all 
who were present at any time during the 
meeting as having voted for the resolution, 
except the five who voted against it. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: I understand that 
the course of procedure of the “‘ Irish Party” 
is this—that those persons whose names 
appear on the minutes as having been pre- 
sent at this meeting were not there, and 
those whose names appear as having been 
absent were there. I do not know if this 
is really the case, but so I have been in- 
formed. 

House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 19, 1847. 


Minotes.] Pusiic Britus.—1° Lunatic Asylums, 

2° Prisons; Custody of Offenders; Indemnity. 

Reported.—General Register House (Edinburgh). 

Petitions Presented. By Mr. T. Duncombe, from Drog- 
heda, for Alteration of the Law respecting the Registra- 
tion of Voters.—By Mr. Craven Berkeley, from Chelten- 
ham, for Alteration of the Law of Marriage.— By Mr. 
Bright, from Westminster, and Mr. T. Duncombe, from 
Finsbury, for Inquiry respecting the Rajah of Sattara.— 
By Mr. Brotherton, from the Fitzroy Teetotal Associa- 
tion, Marylebone, against the Use of Grain in Breweries 
and Distilleries.—-By Mr. Dennistoun, from Glasgow, 
against the Proposed Measure relating to Colonial Spirits. 
— By Mr. Wyse, from Shipowners of several places, for 
Reduction of the Lighthouse Dues.—By Lord R. Gros- 
venor, and other hon. Members, from several places, 
respecting Remuneration to Tax Assessors and Collec- 
tors.—By Mr. T. Duncombe, from Bolton, for Repeal of 
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the Anatomy Act.— By Mr. Bright, from Lancaster, and 
Cheshire, respecting the Cultivation of Cotton in India. — 
By Mr. Somers, from Sligo, for the Encouragement of 
Emigration.— By Mr. Bright, from Kent, and Norfolk, 
against the Government Plan of Education.—By Mr. 
Wyse, from Kilkenny, for Relief of the Destitute Poor 
(Ireland) ; and from Guardians of the Athy Union, for 
Alteration of the Poor Law (Ireland).—By several Hon. 
Members, from numerous places, for an Efficient Poor 
Law (Ireland).—By Mr. O. Gore, from Sligo, against the 
Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. C. Buller, and other 
Hon. Members, from several places, for Repeal or Altera- 
tion of the Poor Removal Act.—By Mr. A’Court Holmes, 
from Yarmouth, in favour of the Ports, Harbours, &ec. 
Bill (1846).—By Sir John Easthope, from Leicester, for 
the Abolition of the Punishment of Death.—By Mr. Bal- 
four, from Dunbar, respecting the Registration of Births 
and Marriages (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. S. Crawford, from 
Londonderry, for the Legalization of Tenant Right 
(Ulster). 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION. 

Mr. BOUVERIE begged to ask the fol- 
lowing questions, of which he had given 
notice, viz.—‘* Whether the Great Western 
Railway, or its agents, or the South West- 
ern Railway, or its agents, had been asked 
by the Committee of Selection to state to 
what Members of the whole House they 
objected as Members of the Committees 
to be appointed for Groups 5 and 6? 
Whether the Great Western Railway Com- 
pany, or its agents, had objected aceord- 
ingly, to upwards of 300 Members of the 
House? And, whether it was the prac- 
tice of the Committee of Selection to com- 
municate to opposing parties in any rail- 
way group the names of the Chairman and 
Members proposed to be appointed for the 
Committee on that group?’’ Tle said the 
facts of the case were these: The Com- 
mittee of Selection on Railway Bills re- 
ported on the 11th of February, that they 
had grouped certain Bills into two sets, 
Groups 5 and 6. Group 5 contained seven 
Bills affecting railways in the neighbour- 
hood of Windsor and Staines ; and Group 
6 thirteen Bills, specially relating to the 
west of England; and in each of these 
groups was a Bill belonging to the South 
Western and the Great Western Railways 
respectively—in other words, the broad 
and narrow gauges. On the 15th of Feb- 
ruary, the Committee of Selection gave 
notice that they had appointed a Select 
Committee to try the merits of this ques- 
tion, and they gave a list of the Members 
whom they had appointed for the Select 
Committee. That list was submitted to 
the Parliamentary agents on both sides— 
that was, to the agents of the Great West- 
ern and of the South-Western Companies. 
Objections had been raised by those agents, 
and in consequence thereof the Committee 
of Selection had discharged the Commit- 
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tees originally appointed, and substituted 
a fresh list of Members to serve on those 
groups. The Committee of Selection had 
asked also from two or three railway com- 
panies a list of the Members to whom they 
objected ; and as, in his opinion, such a 
step was most derogatory to the dignity of 
that House, he had thought it right to put 
the questions. 

Sir W. HEATHCOTE said, the com- 
munication to which the question of the 
hon. Member referred, was not made to 
two companies only, but to all the princi- 
pal railway companies who had Bills before 
the House, stating that the Committee 
desired to have from them what would have 
been of great assistance—namely, lists of 
Members disqualified to serve on groups, 
with the reasons assigned. The Com- 
mitte, however, received but two lists, one 
from the Great Western Company, and 
the other from the London and Birming- 
ham Company, with a list of names of 
Members to whom they had some objec- 
tion. He knew nothing of those lists, 
which were sent back. The other com- 
panies found some difficulties in furnishing 
the lists, and sent none. With respect to 
the last question, ‘‘ Whether it is the prac- 
tice of the Committee of Selection to com- 
municate to opposing parties in any rail- 
way group the names of the Chairman and 
Members proposed to be appointed for the 
Committee on that group ?’’ he could say 
that it had not been so whilst he had been 
in the chair; and not, he believed, at any 
time. It was a course pointed out by law 
in Election Committees to call upon parties 
to say whether they had any objection to 
names. He was not prepared to say that 
this course would not be right; but he was 
prepared to say that it had not been pur- 
sued by the Committee of Selection. With 
respect to the discharge of a Committee, 
that matter had been already brought 
before the House by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Coventry, and he (Sir W. Heath- 
cote) had given an explanation of that 
matter to the House. 

Mr. ELLICE should liked to have heard 
from the hon. Baronet the Chairman of the 
Committee of Selection a further explana- 
tion of the practice of the Committee, 
which he (Mr. Ellice) thought extremely 
questionable, and requiring alteration; for, 
unless he misunderstood that practice, it 
was this: After naming Members of the 
House upon a Group Committee, and having 
asked them whether they would serve, and 
they were competent to serve, and they 
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had declared they had no interest, direct 
or indirect, nor any bias, and they had 
agreed to serve, and their names had 
been published as Members of the Com- 
mittee by the tribunal appointed by the 
House ; any of those Gentlemen was still 
subject to the imputation of being: de- 
clared incompetent by reason of some 
interest, he having accepted the office, 
and being required to make a declaration, 
before he sat upon the Committee, that 
he had no interest whatever. He had 
hoped that the hon. Baronet would have 
acknowledged that it was an erroneous 
practice, that, without any reference to the 
Member, an objection should be permitted 
to be taken to him behind his back. In 
his own case, if the Committee of Selection 
had referred to him, and had said that 
some objection had been made to his being 
upon the Committee by parties connected 
with the Bill, he should at once have told 
the hon. Baronet whether the objection 
had the least foundation; but he had no 
interest or bias, and whoever had stated he 
had, must have stated what was groundless 
and false. He considered that the House 
was bound to protect Members who per- 
formed an invidious duty; and if the Com- 
mittee of Selection had committed an error, 
the House should have an assurance that 
the practice would be altered in future, or 
it should be better defended than it had 
been by the hon. Baronet. 

Mr. WILSON PATTEN thought the 
House would commit a great mistake if 
they did not place a great deal of confi- 
dence in the hon. Baronet. There were 
many objections that were not available in 
that House to Members sitting on Railway 
Committees; for instance, Members might 
have expressed opinions respecting a parti- 
cular railway, which his hon. Friend could 
not be supposed to know unless the fact 
was brought under his cognizance by other 
parties. The situation filled by his hon. 
Friend was a most painful one; and if the 
way in which he exercised his judgment on 
every occasion was to be questioned, his 
position—already very painful—would be 
rendered more so. The object was to keep 
those tribunals in a pure state, and not al- 
low them to be subjected to a suspicion of 
partiality; and if his hon. Friend had erred 
inhis decision on this question, the House 
would allow he could only have one motive 
(to which he had referred) for acting as he 
had done. ; 

Mr. ELLICE explained. He hoped he 

ad not expressed himself in any way to 
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offend the hon. Member. It was true he 
had spoken warmly on the subject, but he 
did so because he believed the character of 
the House was involved in the matter. He 
disclaimed any intention of wishing to cast 
any imputation whatever on his hon. Friend 
opposite; he disclaimed it the other night, 
and he didsonow. He knew the arduous 
duty of a Member of the Committee of Se- 
lection ; but he hoped that the practice 
of making charges against a Committee 
behind its back would not be repeated 
again. 

Mr. 8. HERBERT considered that 
there was no wish on the part of the hon. 
Gentleman with whom the discussion had 
originated to cast any imputations on the 
hon. Member. A misrepresentation pre- 
vailed as to the sort of objections made 
against Members nominated to serve upon 
Committees. The South Western bad sent 
a list to the Committee of the Members to 
whom they objected on personal grounds; 
but they refused to entertain any such pro- 
ceeding on the part of the company, and 
the list was in consequence returned to 
them. What the Committee asked for was 
a list of the Members who were disqualified 
from sitting on the Committees, according 
to the Standing Orders of the House. It 
was possible that a Committee might not 
know those Members who were directors of 
companies, and, therefore, it was necessary 
that such a list should be furnished to them 
whenever they required it. 

Sir WILLIAM HEATHCOTE had 
explained, or intended to explain, as well 
as he could, that no imputation had been 
east upon any Gentleman. The imputa- 
tion, if it were one, was simply this, as he 
had stated to the House before, that it so 
happened, by accident—by an oversight— 
that the Members in a particular case had, 
with a few exceptions, been selected from 
one district of the country, who, and for 
reasons shown to them, they did not think 
were fit to be put upon the Committee that 
was to try that particular case; but the 
objection had no reference to any Gentle- 
man’s private character. Now, he must 
put himself upon the judgment of the 
House. His right hon. Friend had called 
upon them to say that what they had done 
was wrong, and that they would not repeat 
it any more; but so far as he (Sir W. 
Heathcote) could see, he believed what 
they had done was right; and this he must 
say, that if, from oversight, or from want 
of sufficiently early information, or other- 
wise, it should happen that on another oo- 
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casion they should have unfortunately 
named a Committee, with respect to whom 
it afterwards appeared there were such 
reasons as in their minds would lead them 
to think they should not have appointed 
them if they had known all the facts be- 
fore, then he thought it would be his duty 
to face the obloquy to which he was sub- 
jected—to face it in some degree; at least 
he thought he had given some offence, but 
he thought it would be his duty to look 
that in the face, and to discharge the Com- 
mittee. And he would tell his right hon. 
Friend why he did not confer with any of 
the Members on the subject. There was 
no question as to whether this or that Gen- 
tleman was open to any influence: it was 
an objection applying to a certain line of 
country; there was nothing requiring any 
communication from them, and he had 
thought it better to discharge the Com- 
mittee at once. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL rose, as a 
Member of the House, to state his opinion, 
though he took little or no part in those 
proceedings; but he thought it necessary, 
after the hon. Baronet’s statement, to men- 
tion his impression on the subject. If the 
allegation was, that his right hon. Friend, 
or any other Member of the Committee, 
had some interest or other which disquali- 
fied them from serving, then it would be 
right for the Committee of Selection to 
have asked for his explanation, and to have 
heard him or any other Member before 
they came to the decision to admit them. 
But the hon. Baronet having stated that 
the objection was to the place that he re- 
presented—which was a fact no one could 
dispute, on which there could be no differ- 
ence of opinion, because it was a matter of 
fact—he (Lord J. Russell) must say, that 
after the statement of the hon. Baronet, 
and feeling the utmost confidence generally 
in the hon. Baronet, he felt quite clear 
that the House could do no better than to 
leave to his judgment, and to that of the 
Committee of Selection, the future conduct 
of these matters. If, in a particular case, 
the hon. Baronet should think it right to 
leave out a Member, or not to do so, he 
(Lord J. Russell) thought he would exer- 
cise generally a sound judgment on the 
matter, and preserve the character of the 
House. With regard to any man who ex- 
ercised those duties, he would say that he 
ought to be supported by the House in dis- 
charging that which must be an onerous 
duty—which was attended with no reward, 
but was often attended with much obloquy. 
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Mr. ELLICE said, the only question 
was this: whether the Committee, having 
been appointed after the fullest investiga- 
tion, and named in the Votes, should be 
discharged ?—that was the only question. 

Viscount SANDON was understood to 
say, that so long as a Member of the 
House was not previously made acquainted 
with the group on which he was to serve, 
he had no opportunity of making any state- 
ment which might disqualify him from 
being appointed on that group. 

Mr. AGLIONBY suggested that before 
a Committee was nominated by the Com- 
mittee of Selection, some communication 
should be made to the Members whom 
the Committee of Selection intended to put 
on the list. He should submit that to 
avoid in future such discussions as this, a 
communication should be made to each 
Member, and an opportunity given to him 
of himself objecting to serve on the Com- 
mittee. 

Subject at an end. 


WINDOW TAX. 

Viscount DUNCAN begged to put a 
question to the noble Lord the First Com- 
missioner of Woods and Forests, in con- 
nexion with the Bill which had been laid 
on the Table for the improvement of the 
health of towns. The question he had to 
put was this: if any alteration were con- 
templated in the present mode of assessing 
and collecting the window tax in the mea- 
sure which was introduced? He had seen 
the noble Lord’s opinion as a director of 
the Health of Towns Association, in which 
it was stated that the directors highly dis- 
approved of the window tax; and he confi- 
dently hoped that an alteration in the mode 
of collecting the window tax would be 
shortly effected. 

Viscount MORPETH quite agreed with 
his noble Friend that the subject of the 
window tax did enter into what was called 
the sanitary regulations; but his noble 
Friend must admit with him that there 
was connected with it a financial question 
besides ; and with respect to the forth- 
coming Bill, he had received no intimation 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
he was at liberty to interfere with the win- 
dow tax. 


FRENCH INFLUENCE IN SPAIN. 
Mr. BORTHWICK said: I rise to put 
a question, of which I have given him no- 
tice, to the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs; and as it relates 
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to a subject of which it is impossible to ex- 
aggerate the importance, I trust the noble 
Lord and the House will permit me to 
state my question as explicitly as I can, 
and at the same time to avoid, by a few 
explanatory words, all possible misconstruc- 
tion of my motives in asking it. I refer, 
Sir, to some rumours which have been cir- 
culated in the French and Spanish news- 
papers, and-which, before they assumed 
the shape of paragraphs there, had reached 
our ears by means less public, certainly, 
but more authentic. These rumours allege 
that an arrangement has been entered into 
between the French and Spanish Govern- 
ments, in virtue of which there has been, 
or is to be, established a French Military 
Hospital, protected by a guard, in the Isla 
del Rey, or some other point in Port Ma- 
hon. It is added, that there is to be a 
French depot for coals, on the pretext (a 
pretext the absurdity of which is obvious) 
that it is required for the supply of the 
French steamers running between France 
and her African settlements. When we 
look at the vast military and naval prepa- 
rations— [Cries of ‘‘ Order!”’] The 
hon. Gentlemen who do not understand the 
Orders of the House, will be pleased to be 
informed that I am perfectly in order, and 
that were I not so, the right hon. Gentle- 
man in the Chair would at once interrupt 
me. I was observing that when we regard 
the extensive warlike preparations by which 
France, in a time of profound peace, is sur- 
rounding her shores and covering the sea— 
when we consider her policy, its objects and 
tendency for the last fifteen years—and when 
we see, by a recent correspondence, to the 
substance of which I do not wish to allude 
—the means by which French statesmen 
do not scruple to carry out that poliey— 
it will not seem strange that a subject of 
the British Crown and a Member of this 
House should venture, as I do now, to ask 
the Secretary of State whether he has re- 
ceived any official information of the al- 
leged facts to which I have alluded, with a 
view to let it be known that England and 
this House maintain an active and vigilant 
jealousy over steps which so manifestly 
tend to sacrifice national independence, if 
not European liberty, to French ambition. 
I repeat that I put this question in no hos- 
tile spirit. I have never concealed, and I 
do not wish to conceal, my frank opinions 
upon certain dynastic revolutions in France 
and in Spain; but these opinions I leave 
how out of the question; and I say that I 
believe it would be an act of friendship to 
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the sagacious Prince who now occupies the 
French throne, were this House to signify 
to him that there are limits to the safe 
action of the most cunning diplomacy, as 
well as the most energetic war; and that 
it is possible that the negotiations of Ma- 
drid, if pushed too far, may become to the 
small Napoleon of peace not less fatal than 
the operations in Russia proved to the 
nobler Napoleon of war. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: In reply 
to the question of the hon. Gentleman, I 
have to state that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have received no official communica- 
tion tending to confirm the report to which 
that question refers. On the contrary, the 
general result of our information leads us 
to imagine that that report is unfounded. 


LANDLORDS (IRELAND). 


Lorp JOHN RUSSELL moved the Or- 
der of the Day for the House to resolve 
itself into Committee on the Poor Relief 
(Ireland) Bill. 

Mr. CALLAGHAN said, that before 
the House went into Committee, he wished 
to say a few words in defence of a friend 
of his. It would be in the recollection of 
the House that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bath stated that two Roman Ca- 
tholic clergymen from the south of Ireland 
had waited upon him, and made certain 
statements as to the conduct of the land- 
lords in that part of the country, and more 
particularly with respect to two gentlemen 
who lived not far from Mallow, and which 
the hon. Member repeated in a manner so 
as to make an undue impression on the 
House. On that occasion he had equal 
authority for asserting that the information 
given to the hon. Member was not correct. 
He had, therefore, stated to the House 
some few particulars which he knew to be 
correct. When the hon. Member for 
Marylebone (Sir B. Hall) also was about to 
mention the name of one of these gentle- 
men, he had urged him not, as he was 
sure, on inquiry, that that gentleman had 
not acted as had been represented. The 
hon. Member, however, persisted in mak- 
ing his statement. Since that, he (Mr. 
Callaghan) had received a letter from one 
of these gentlemen, who stated in it that 
he had been represented as having more 
than 10,0001, a year in the neighbourhood 
of Mallow, and that he had not subscribed 
anything to the relief of the poor, and 
that he also was possessed of a large pro- 
perty elsewhere. This was not the case, 
for the amount of this gentleman’s pro- 
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perty had been greatly exaggerated. It 
was also stated of this gentleman that he 
had kept a great number of dogs, namely, 
70, in a place near Mallow, which were 
extremely well fed, while the people were 
starving; whereas he had never, at any pe- 
riod, kept more than twelve dogs. With 
respect to this gentleman having refused 
to subscribe to the relief fund, he stated 
that, last Session, when it was being raised, 
he was attending that House to oppose a 
Railway Bill which ran through his domain; 
but when he went back to Ireland, an ap- 
plication was made to him by one of these 
Roman Catholic clergymen alluded to by 
the hon. Baronet, to subscribe to this fund. 
He at once, on receiving this, sent it to his 
man of business, with ' directions to take 
steps for that purpose, but to look also to 
the relief of other places where he had 
property. Before, however, he got any re- 
ply from this person, a charge against him 
was made by this Roman Catholic clergy- 
man that he had refused to subscribe, 
which was couched in very improper lan- 
guage; he had, therefore, declined sub- 
scribing to that fund. At the same time 
this gentleman largely employed the peo- 
ple of the neighbourhood on his property 
near Mallow; and in another part, where 
he had 160 acres of land, he had sub- 
scribed 101. to the rev. Mr. Moore, the 
Roman Catholic clergyman of the district. 
To show that this gentleman was not a bad 
landlord, he could state that many of his 
tenants owed him five, seven, and ten 
years’ rent. Beyond this, he extensively 
employed the poor in his neighbourhood, 
and paid last year not less than from 2951. 
to 301. a week in wages to agricultural la- 
bourers. He thought that, for the charac- 
ter of the House, nothing should be stated 
in it by an hon. Member which could not 
be supported by facts, and not on such au- 
thority as had been quoted by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Marylebone, when he mentioned 
the name of Mr. Courtenay. The hon. 
Baronet ought, in common fairness, before 
he did so, to have made inquiry as to the 
truth of such charges. 

Sir B. HALL had felt obliged to his 
hon. Friend for having given him notice of 
his intention to bring this subject forward 
on that evening. He could assure his hon. 
Friend and the House, that if he had made 
the statements in question on mere repre- 
sentation, and if he had not used his best 
endeavours to authenticate the facts of the 
ease, he should undoubtedly have thought 
himself open to severe censure. After 
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hearing the statement of his hon. Friend 
in reply, he must express his deep regret 
at any wrong that he had done to the gen- 
tleman whom he had named. He was sure 
that the House would allow him to explain 
the circumstances of the case as regarded 
himself. Some time ago, there was held 
at Fermoy a large meeting of Roman Ca- 
tholic clergymen, on the subject of the 
New Poor Law Bill for Ireland; and the 
result was, that they determed to send two 
of their body to the noble Lord, to state 
what were the feelings of the Roman Ca- 
tholie clergy with respect to that Bill, and 
above all as regarded out-door relief. He 
believed that the reverend gentlemen sent 
over to this country as the deputation were 
most respectable and excellent men, as they 
been selected for that purpose by a large 
body of the Roman Catholic clergy. They 
had done him the honour also of calling 
upon him, to make certain statements as 
to the situation of the people in the part 
of the country from whence they came, 
and as to the conduct of the landlords. 
These reverend gentlemen had assured 
him that they wished what they had stated 
to him should be made ‘known to the 
House, and that thus it should go through 
the usual channels of information, so that 
the public might be made acquainted with 
the facts of the case. In order to prevent 
any misapprehension or misrepresentation 
on his part, he requested that any state- 
ments that he should make, might be given 
to him in such a form that he could not 
misunderstand them. He therefore had 
the alleged facts furnished to him in writ- 
ing. He would state that he never had 
hesitated to attend to statements made to 
him by Protestant clergymen respecting 
the condition of the poor in their own lo- 
ealities, and should always be ready to at- 
tend to them. It had been his lot, in the 
course of his life, to know several Roman 
Catholic clergymen; and he thought that 
he should have been guilty of insult to that 
highly meritorious body of men if he hesi- 
tated to give the same credence to state- 
ments by them as by Protestant clergy- 
men. [He had not quoted conversations, 
but had merely cited those statements 
which had been given to him in writing by 
these reverend gentlemen. Having made 
that statement to the House on the autho- 
rity of these reverend gentlemen, and hav- 
ing heard the statement of his hon. Friend 
on behalf of the gentleman alluded to, he 
trusted that the House would believe that 
he was not negligent as to the obtaining 
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correct information. He had some docu- 
ments in his possession respecting this sub- 
jects but after what had passed, he did not 
think that it would be right on his part to 
refer to them; he therefore should refrain 
from troubling the House further in the 
matter. His only desire was to set himself 
right with the House, and to show that 
he had what he was justified in consider- 
ing good authority for the statement which 
he made; such authority being two re- 
spectable Catholic clergymen living in the 
neighbourhood of the place where the cir- 
cumstances were alleged to have occurred. 
As regarded Mr. Courtenay, if the state- 
ment which he had made was in the slight- 
est degree unfounded, no one could more 
regret it than himself. He would only 
add, that as far as he was concerned, he 
should let the matter rest between the 
reverend gentlemen and Mr. Courtenay. 

Mr. CALLAGHAN remarked, that he 
had forgotten to state that Mr. Courtenay 
distinctly stated that, for the last six 
months, he had only had a single dog in 
his possession. 

Mr. SHAW hoped the present case 
would be a lesson to the hon. Baronet (Sir 
B. Hall). He had always thought that the 


- hon. Baronet had departed from his own 


better judgment and feeling in allowing 
himself to be made the instrument in that 
House of bringing forward charges against 
the resident gentry of Ireland upon insufti- 
cient information, and then holding up those 
individual cases as samplesof an entire class. 
He had said in the House, on the moment 
of the first statement of Mr. Courtenay’s 
case, that he did not believe it, and re- 
quested the House to suspend their judg- 
ment until an opportunity was given for 
explanation. The accusation made in the 
House was, that that gentleman had been 
pampering seventy dogs on good meal and 
milk in the neighbourhood of Mallow, while 
he had refused a farthing’s subscription to 
relieve his fellow-creatures who were star- 
ving around him. Well, what was the an- 
swer? That, instead of seventy dogs, Mr. 
Courtenay had never had in the neighbour- 
hood of Mallow more than twelve, and for 
the last six months not one: and, as re- 
garded his refusal to subscribe to the relief 
of the poor, in consequence of an abusive 
letter respecting him, written by one of 
the rev. gentlemen in question, he had de- 
termined not to be bullied into giving his 
subseription through that rev. gentleman; 
but that so far from having contributed 
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he had given to the treasurer of the relief 
fund in that neighbourhood at one time, 
5l., and to the rector of the parish 101. 
subsequently ; besides which, he was all 
the time paying at his own residence from 
251. to 301. weekly, in wages, for the sup- 
port of the poor. He did trust that the 
House would take that case as a specimen 
of the manner in which charges were got 
up and paraded in that House against the 
landlords of Ireland. 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL regretted that 
the right hon. Gentleman had not followed 
the example of the hon. Baronet. The 
rey. gentleman, to whom allusion had been 
made, was a most deserving and respectable 
man. If any mistake could be found in 
the statement of the rev. gentleman, they 
should be pointed out, instead of bringing 
a charge against him of writing a false and 
scurrilous letter to the newspapers. 

Mr. SHAW did not mean to bring any 
charge against the rev. gentleman. He 
had merely referred to what Mr. Courte- 
nay, in his letter, had stated on the sub- 
ject. 

Sm H. W. BARRON denied that the 
attacks made on the Irish landlords, as a 
body, were well founded. Sweeping charges 
were made in consequence of the miscon- 
duct of a few individuals. Most of the 
landlords had exerted themselves in an ad- 
mirable manner for the relief of the poor; 
and they had been most zealously and ably 
assisted in their endeavours by both the 
Protestant and Catholic clergy. 


Subject at an end. 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 
Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: In rising, 


Sir, to move that you do leave the chair 
that the House may resolve itself into Com- 
mittee on the Poor Relief Bill, I beg to 
express a hope that my hon. Friends who 
have given notices of Motions to be made 
previous to going into Committee, will not 
press them, and interfere to prevent you 
leaving the chair. In the next place, I 
wish, for the satisfaction of my own feel- 
ings, to allude to the noble and munificent 
subscription for the relief of the destitute 
poor in Ireland, which has been raised in 
the United States of America. I think 
that it is not unworthy of me, as a British 
subject, in this the House of Commons, to 
express my extreme gratification, that, 
mindful of a common origin with ourselves, 
the people of the United States have in 
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to raise such large sums for the object 
I mentioned. 

House went into Committee. 

On Clause | (relief to destitute persons) 
being put, 

Mr. POULETT SCROPE said, that 
he intended to move, as an Amendment, to 
leave the following words out of the clause 
—‘‘as are permanently disabled from la- 
bour by reason of old age, infirmity, or 
bodily or mental defect, and destitute chil- 
dren.”’ If the word permanently was con- 
tinued on the clause, three-fourths of the 
infirm persons in Ireland would be excluded 
from relief. 

Sir G. GREY did not agree with his 
hon. Friend as to the number of persons 
who would be affected in the manner which 
he had described. Perhaps the word ‘‘ per- 
manently’’ might not be absolutely neces- 
sary; but it still might be well to preserve 
it to make a distinction between the claim 
to permanent out-door relief, or to relief 
for acasualty. The nature of the medical 
charities which existed in Ireland should 
also be recollected; and he might add, that 
a measure for their extension was under 
the consideration of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Solicitor General for Ireland, 
which would be a much better course to 
adopt than the enlarging their claim. 

Mr. P. SCROPE was satisfied, if equal 
out-door relief was not given to the desti- 
tute in Ireland as to the same class in this 
country, that it would produce an influx of 
the Irish destitute poor in England. 

Sir H. W. BARRON remarked, that it 
appeared that the sympathy of the hon. 
Gentleman for the Irish poor arose from the 
circumstance that their condition might 
affect the English ratepayer. He hoped 
the Irish people would not be gulled by 
such a mark of sympathy for them. 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN regretted that 
the right hon. Gentleman would not at 
once adopt the Amendment. 

Sir J. GRAHAM thought that it would 
be better to proceed in the way proposed 
than to give a permanent right of relief to 
all the destitute out of the workhouses. 
The term ‘‘ permanently ’’ was found in the 
Poor Removal Bill of last year. He thought 
that in one or two respects this clause 
stopped short of the necessity of the case. 
The noble Lord (Lord Courtenay) below 
him had given notice of an Amendment, 
by which widows having children depen- 
dent on them, should be entitled to relief 
out of the workhouse. He thought that 
this ought to be adopted. The hon. Mem- 





ber for Limerick had alluded to the Medi. 
cal Relief Act passed last year, and had 
suggested that that Act should be renewed 
and be made permanent. He (Sir James 
Graham) would recommend the noble Lord 
and the Government to adopt that sug. 
gestion. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that the 
case suggested, of a man who had had his 
leg cut off, was one of those cases that 
would come under the category of per- 
manent disability, and, therefore, under the 
provisions of the Act. As to the Act re. 
ferred to by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Dorchester, that right hon, 
Gentleman would recollect that it was only 
a measure adopted for particular times. 
The Bill of last year was under considera. 
tion at present; and, if it were thought 
necessary, a clause of that Bill could be 
drafted from it and inserted in the present, 
As to the recommendation of the hon. 
Member for Stroud, who sat behind him, 
he felt very great objections to extending 
the measure as proposed. What he under. 
stood that hon. Gentleman to propose was, 
that a person suifering vader temporary 
sickness should be entitled to receive tem- 
porary relief; and, in case the father of a 
family should suffer from temporary sick- 
ness, relief should be given to the family. 
He considered that kind of relief, which 
he admitted was given in England, was a 
source of very great abuse; and he was 
afraid that in Ireland it would be a source 
of still greater. It formed no part of the 
original purpose or intention of the law in 
England, nor was it part of its general ad- 
ministration originally. He objected to 
the mixing up of the power of giving relief 
to the destitute, with giving relief to la- 
bourers in the receipt of wages. It had 
sometimes happened that a weakly, sickly 
child, or one not in strong health, had 
been reckoned as a sick child; and, on that 
ground, relief had been given to the family 
of a labouring man in the actual receipt of 
wages. A case of the kind had come un- 
der his observation the other day, when, 
in the course of conversation with a mem- 
ber of a board of poor-law guardians, the 
gentleman told him that relief had been 
given to the family of a labouring man un- 
der cover of the illness of one of his chil- 
dren. He (Lord J. Russell) said to the 
gentleman, ‘‘ And was the child really 
sick ?’’ to which the reply was, ‘‘ Oh, we 
made it sick for the purpose of giving the 
relief,”’ 


Mr. V. SMITH did not agree with the 
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right hon. Baronet the Member for Dor- 
chester, in taking the definition of the Poor 
Relief Act, for although there was great 
difficulty found in interpreting that Act 
generally, he believed there was as much 
doubt as to the meaning of ‘‘ permanent 
disability” as about any part of that Act. 
He recommended that the word ‘‘ perma- 
nent” be left out altogether in the clause 
then under discussion. He entirely dis- 
agreed from the noble Lord who had just 
sat down, that the out-door relief to sick 
persons was the worst part of the English 
Poor Law; on the contrary, he thought it 
the best part. One of the hardest cases 
under that poor law was, that when a man 
was temporarily prevented from maintaining 
his family, they were forced into the work- 
house, and compelled to sell all their goods 
before they were relieved. When the poor 
fellow recovered and came out, he had no 
home, and was completely ruined. With 
regard to the case stated by the noble 
Lord, it was a complete fraud; and if such 
cases were not met by the vigilance of 
boards of guardians, snch boards were of 
no use whatever. 

Mr. ROSS thought the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government had given a 
sufficient reason for retaining the word 
permanent, in stating that it would open 
the door to great abuses. If hon. Mem- 
bers had spent a few months in acting as 
members of boards of guardians in Ire- 
land, they would have seen that already 
there were great abuses and trickery. To 
strike out the word would be productive of 
a great deal of mischief. 

Sir W. CLAY took the same view of 
the question as the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. V. Smith), with respect to 
the advantage of relieving temporary sick- 
ness out of doors, rather than compelling 
the hard-working, industrious poor to sell 
up and go into the workhouse; but, more 
than that, it was a most expensive and ex- 
travagant mode of relief for the ratepayers. 
Instead of a small weekly relief for a short 
period, the whole family were forced into 
the house and made paupers for ever. 

Lorpv COURTENAY thought retaining 
the word ‘“ permanently”? would compel 
boards of guardians to resort to such tricks 
as that described by the noble Lord. 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD hoped 
the noble Lord would concede the point; 
and, also, that he would state his opinion 
as to the suggestion that widows should 
also have out-door relief. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, that if the word were 
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to be retained, it would be as well to decide 
what ‘‘ permanent”’ meant. Any man who 
resided in a large town, and saw how the 
poor law was worked, or how it was at- 
tempted to be worked, must be aware of 
the great injustice done to the ratepayers 
by the workhouse test being applied by 
hard-hearted guardians, of whom there 
were too many, in cases where the heads 
of families were disabled by temporary 
sickness; and it was quite heart-rending 
to see the effects of this test on the indus- 
trious but struggling poor. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the right hon. 
Member for Dorchester had attempted to 
carry the House along with him, by stating 
that the word ‘‘ permanently’’ was already 
inserted in another Act. But the right 
hon. Baronet must have been aware that 
it had about as much relation to the pre- 
sent question as a horse chestnut to a 
chestnut horse. The Act the right hon. 
Baronet quoted, related only to the removal 
of paupers, not to their relief. If the rea- 
soning of the noble Lord opposite (Lord J. 
Russell) was worth anything at all— 
namely, that because out-door relief would 
be liable to abuse, and therefore it ought 
not to be granted—it was a strong argu- 
ment against having a poor law at all, be- 
cause there might be cases of abuse. 

Sm H. W. BARRON said, that if the 
word were not retained, it would lead to 
great fraud and abuse, in consequence of 
the difficulty of ascertaining the particulars 
of the cases where relief was applied for. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE asked whether 
there were not strong reasons why the 
poor who were temporarily disabled should 
not be forced into the workhouse, which 
were now the abodes of disease and death ? 
He read a letter from Mr. Townsend, a 
clergyman, describing the state of the 
workhouse of Skibbereen, which was now 
obliged to be closed, not by the interference 
of Government, but by the board of guar- 
dians. It was most dreadfully overcrowded, 
there being 1,449 persons in a place only 
constructed to hold 800. Half the inmates 
were diseased, their clothing was wretched, 
and there was a total absence of fuel and 
fires. He urged upon the noble Lord not 
to insert a word which would force those 
suffering from disease into these wretched 
places. 

Sir G. GREY said, if the hon. Member 
had read the second clause of the Bill now 
before the House, he would have perceived 
that there was no necessity for apprehen- 
sions that persons labouring under infec- 
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tious diseases would be forced into the 
workhouses. With regard to the work- 
house of Skibbereen, he would state that 
the strongest remonstrances had been for- 
warded to the guardians, who were now at- 
tending to their duties, and of course an 
improvement would take place in its con- 
dition. 

Mr. STAFFORD O’BRIEN admitted 
that some such practices as that described 
by the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment were practised in some unions in 
Northamptonshire, although they had not 
gone so far as his Lordship’s friend. He 
thought the word had better be retained, 
as this was a permanent Bill, and not in- 
troduced merely with reference to present 
circumstances. 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN thought many 
of the observations made by hon. Members 
would have been more applicable, if the 
present Bill was not for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a permanent pocr law in Ireland. 
The next clause, if passed, would provide 
for every case of famine and disease. [An 
Hon. Member: Yes, if the workhouses are 
full.] But they were now full, and 10,000 
more were relieved than could be accom- 
modated. They might assume that hence- 
forward the workhouses would always be 
full. He thought, therefore, that the noble 
Lord ought to adhere to the clause as it 
stood. 

Sir R. PEEL believed that the omission 
of the word would very materially alter the 
character of this clause. The object of 
the clause was to make a material exten- 
sion of the relief under the Poor Law, and 
to give a right to that relief out of the 
workhouse to all who were permanently 
disabled ; namely, to all persons who from 
some mental or bodily defect were perma- 
nently disabled. If they omitted the word, 
the clause would allow relief to ‘ all des- 
titute poor persons who are disabled.”” As 
he understood the hon. Member (Mr. P. 
Scrope), he proposed to make a provision 
for all who were disabled without regard to 
the permanence of their debility. Then 
let them take this case, that an able-bodied 
man was disabled from earning his living 
bond fide because he could not procure em- 
ployment. Upon the principle of this 
clause, as proposed to be altered, he would 
be entitled to relief. The noble Lord had 
referred to the case of a man who had had 
his leg cut off, as a person who was per- 
manently disabled; but suppose his leg 
were only broken, whereby he was disabled 
only for a short period, such as six months, 
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from earning his living, that was not a per- 
manent case, but it was one in which he 
thought the party ought to be entitled to 
some relief under this Bill ; but he would 
rather provide for a special case of that 
kind than omit the word altogether. They 
ought to try such an experiment as this 
with great caution. In his opinion the 
consideration of the pecuniary relief of this 
country was much less important than the 
effeet which such a measure as this would 
have upon those who had to earn their 
living by labour in Ireland. They must tell 
the Irish poor that they must rely on the ex- 
ertions of their own industry for their means 
of support, rather than look to this country 
for the relief of their destitution. They 
would demoralise the people of Ireland if 
they taught them to depend upon parochial 
relief. To teach them to rely on parochial 
relief, would be, in effect to give them no 
relief whatever; and to familiarize them to 
that species of assistance would be not 
only a great injury to Ireland itself, but it 
would be felt also in England as a great 
calamity. It had very truly been said, that 
little dependence was to be placed on the 
permanent effect of voluntary subscrip- 
tions ; and, upon the whole, he could not 
help coming to this conclusion, that a 
much more stringent measure than the 
present poor law would be necessary to 
meet the pressure of the existing emer- 
gency. He was perfectly ready to co-ope- 
rate in trying any rational and promising 
experiment having that object in view, 
always bearing in mind that it should be 
an experiment, not so much intended to 
affect property, as to operate on the habits 
of the people. By the joint operation of 
the two clauses, relief would be given to 
all persons who were permanently affected; 
and he should certainly recommend the 
House not to omit the word “‘ permanent.” 
The principle of the Bill was, that the 
guardians should possess the power to give 
relief to the able-bodied poor out of the 
workhouse, when that building was full; 
and he thought that for the present such 
a measure was sufficiently extensive. THe 
hoped, however, that in their desire to re- 
lieve property, they would not proceed too 
far, and that in any experiment which they 
might try they would advance with discre- 
tion and with caution. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL was not prepared 
to relinquish the word ‘ permanently.” 
Hon. Gentlemen might say if it were not 
to be acted upon, as it was intended in the 
Act, it would be subject to fraud and 
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abuse; but he really feared this was not an 
answer, as there would be fraud and 
abuse also if the word were left out. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Waterford 
had mentioned the case of the father of 
a family being disabled by sickness to such 
an extent as to be precluded from obtain- 
ing a livelihood for himself and family. He 
admitted that such a case might arise, and 
he thought that words might be inserted 
in the clause to meet that description of 
ease. He was not prepared to leave out 
the word ‘‘ permanently,”’ but he was pre- 
pared to consider what words might be 
inserted to meet the views of hon. Mem- 
bers. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: There is no 
man in this House more desirous than I am 
that every possible guard should be adopted 
to prevent abuses in the application of 
out-door relief in Ireland; but I must con- 
fess I should prefer to see the word ‘ per- 
manently’’ expunged. Under the provi- 
sions of the English Poor Law, powers are 
given to meet cases of this description. 
There are many cases of great hardship, 
as calamitous in their effects as those 
arising from accidents. There are cases 
in which a man may be attacked with a 
sudden illness, which may confine him 
to the house for one, two, three, and 
even a greater number of weeks; and I 
cannot see that such a serious illness is 
not be regarded in the light of as serious 
a calamity as a broken limb. I can 
see no difference in the probable con- 
sequences to a poor man between illness 
anda broken limb. In the 4th Clause of 
the English Poor Law, the overseers of 
the poor have a power to afford assistance 
to those who may be attacked with any 
sudden illness ; and there is also in the 
27th Clause of the same Act of Parlia- 
ment, a power given to any two justices of 
the peace to order out-door relief in cases 
either of infirmity from old age, or in cases 
of infirmity from bodily ailment. I think 
cases of infirmity of body and cases of sud- 
den illness ought to be included in this 
Bill; and I think the same security which 
the English Poor Law provides for the sick 
man in England, ought to be extended to 
the present measure. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Waterford has observed 
that it is a very different matter to apply 
this law to Ireland in the same manner 
as it might be applied to England, and 
has adverted to the great size of the 
poor-law unions in Ireland. I entirely 
agree with him that the poor-law unions 
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in Ireland are much too large. But as I 
do not think this is a fitting moment to 
enter into the merits of that question, I will 
not do so, but will content myself by ex- 
pressing my opinion that, if the number 
of Irish workhouses were trebled, it would 
be a great improvement to the general 
poor relief system of the country. All I 
will now add is, that I shall vote to ex- 
punge the word. 

Mr. ESCOTT said, he had a very 
strong impression that the word ought to 
be expunged. The question for them to 
consider was, whether the retention of the 
word might not exclude a great many per- 
sons from relief who would be starving 
without it. He was perfectly convinced that 
if such a restriction had existed in Eng- 
land for the last six months, they would 
have had many cases of starvation here. 

Mr. J. YOUNG wished to know whether 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) had pro- 
vided for cases in which poor persons might 
only require nourishment and not medi- 
cine? In Ireland there were many persons 
who suffered from fever, respecting whom 
the relieving officer had reported that 
everything medicine could do for them had 
been done, and that all they afterwards 
wanted was nutritious food adapted to the 
circumstances of their bodily condition. 
Had the noble Lord considered how he 
could meet the cases of those persons ? 

Mr. P. SCROPE wished also to know 
whether the noble Lord intended to include 
cases of sickness which were more numer- 
ous than accidents, and which would, for 
the major part, require out-door relief? 
The refusal of relief under such circum- 
stances would be harsher in Ireland than 
in England. Take, for instance, the case 
of a small farmer occupying a few acres of 
land, or, perhaps only one acre: if, when 
attacked by illness, he were excluded from 
receiving out-door relief, what a position 
would he be in, when he applied to the 
guardians for relief! They would say, 
‘* No; we are not authorized to give you 
any. Parliament has not given us any 
provision to meet your case; your only 
course is to come into the workhouse.” 
What would be the natural consequence ? 
The poor man, unable to bear up against 
disease and want, would be compelled to 
seek an asylum in the workhouse with his 
entire family. His farm would be taken 
from him by the landlord—his furniture 
would be sold to pay the rent—he would 
have to quit his home, and the first thing 
the landlord, who was anxious to clear his 
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estate, would do, would be to pull down 
his cottage; and thus the unfortunate man 
on his return to health would be thrown 
out of his usual mode of livelihood by being 
compelled to resort to a peculiar form of 
relief. The ultimate consequences would 
be, that he and his family would have no 
resource left but to swell the burden of 
pauperism and mendicancy. If the provi- 
sions of the Bill extended to sick poor, he 
should not press the Amendment of which 
he had given notice. 

Sir R. PEEL was willing to give the 
hon. Member for Stroud (Mr. P. Scrope) 
credit for the best possible motives in the 
course he had adopted; but he had put a 
totally different construction upon the 
clause from that which the framers of the 
Bill intended. He conceived the guardians 
were not left any discretion as to giving re- 
lief to the permanently disabled. The only 
discretion which they had was, whether 
they should administer that relief in the 
House or out of it. If the workhouse was 
full, they were obliged to give out-door re- 
lief to the permanently disabled. The con- 
struction of the word ‘* permanently” al- 
tered the entire character of the Bill. 

Sir G. GREY believed, that the con- 
struction put upon the word ‘‘ permanently” 
by the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth was the correct one. He quite 
admitted there were exceptionable cases, 
which ought in some way or other to be 
provided for. His noble Friend near him 
(Lord J. Russell) had stated he was pre- 
pared to consider what words could be in- 
troduced into the clause, which would give 
relief to persons disabled, not permanently 
but by accident. He thought it might be 
possible to have some permanent provision, 
and with that view his right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, and the 
hon. Gentleman the Solicitor for Ireland, 
were considering whether the Fever Act of 
last Session might not be continued; but 
it would be injudicious to decide now upon 
the class to be relieved, or the terms upon 
which such relief should be administered. 

Sir H. W. BARRON remarked, that the 
hon. Member for Stroud had forgotten, if 
indeed he ever knew, that there were in 
Ireland county hospitals, dispensaries, and 
other institutions of the kind. The hon. 
Gentleman had not once looked at them, 
and had argued as if there were no institu- 
tions for the reception of persons attacked 
with disease of a temporary nature. If the 
hon. Gentleman did not know the fact, he 
begged leave to inform him that no man 
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who might unfortunately meet with an ac. 
cident, or be attacked with fever, could re. 
main unrelieved by the present law. The 
hon. Gentleman had been arguing on the 
poetical assumption that the moment a 
man went into the workhouse, his dwelling 
was pulled down, his furniture seized, and 
his farm taken from him. He begged to 
say this was not the case. No such sum- 
mary proceeding could take place, for the 
law in that respect was the same in Ire- 
land and in Scotland as it was in England, 
The poetical imagination of the hon. Gen- 
tleman had led him to over-colour the pic- 
ture considerably. 

Mr. WAKLEY did not approve of the 
Irish hospital or dispensary dietary as at 
all likely to furnish that nutritious food 
which sick persons always required. He 
saw no reason why the poor of Ireland 
should not be treated as the poor of Eng- 
land. Why should a man be treated by 
law better in another country than in his 
own? If he were an Irishman he should 
blush. Yes, he should lush, and his 
cheeks would crimson, to feel that he was 
treated better by the law in another coun- 
try than by the law of his own. Tow did 
they deal with the Irish pauper in Eng- 
land? If an able-bodied Irish pauper ap- 
plied for relief in England, it was awarded 
to him fairly and generously, for it was 
admitted in principle that he had a right 
to it. But if after receiving relief here 
for a certain length of time, he was 
removed to his native country, he was 
not entitled to relief — the law would 
give him nothing, and he was left to 
starve. He had supposed the word ‘* per- 
manently’’ had crept into the clause by 
accident, for it was so monstrous and un- 
just that he could not believe it had been 
inserted designedly. But if it had got in 
by design, he should be glad to know who 
the designer was, though he had no desire 
to claim acquaintance with him. He sup- 
posed it must have been suggested by some 
old gentleman whose acquaintance they all 
repudiated. It was said the object was to 
give relief to the disabled destitute; but if 
they were not disabled as well as destitute, 
were they not to have relief? Was it the 
intention to give the destitute disabled 
man relief? If it were, why was the 
word ‘‘ permanently”’ retained? This pot- 
tering and tinkering with the poor law 
question excited great disgust in the pub- 
lic mind. The English people wanted to 
know why there were to be three poor laws 
under the same Crown. They were giving 
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to the Irish poor at present a right to re-| Amendment after what had fallen from his 
lief in another country, which they were|noble Friend. It would be exceedingly 
not to have in their own, which, in his | desirable to provide for the relief of those 
opinion, was a departure from the highest | who might be disabled in a temporary 
principles of justice and humanity, alike | manner; and as his noble Friend had de- 
unworthy of and disgraceful to a British | clared his willingness to insert some words 
Legislature. They were bound, in justice | to meet that necessity, he hoped hon. Gen- 
to Ireland and Scotland, to give them a | tlemen would wait until the bringing up of 
poor law, not less liberal in its operation | the report, when they could see the words, 
than that which they gave to England. | and discuss their desirability. He hoped 
Deeming that the clause, if not amended | the Committee would adopt this course, 
as proposed, would arm the Irish guardians | rather than go a division. 
with power to inflict great injustice upon| Mr. P. SCROPE trusted, in whatever 
the Irish poor, he would give his most cor- | alteration the noble Lord intended to make, 
dial and earnest support to the Amendment | he would extend relief to the sick poor. 
proposed by the hon. Gentleman the Mem-| He hoped the recommendation given in 
ber for Stroud. the report of the Poor Law Commission- 
Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that if they | ers in 1841, namely, to afford out-door re- 
agreed to the proposal of the hon. Mem- | lief to the able-bodied poor of England, 
ber for Finsbury, to introduce the English | would be adopted, and that that principle 
Poor Law into Ireland and Scotland, the | would be applied to Ireland. 
hon. Gentleman would not be satisfied, ine} Mason LAYARD said, he should vote 
asmuch as they would introduce those against the Amendment if the House di- 
abuses which he had so often deprecated as | vided upon it. He hoped, however, that 
existing in the English Poor Law. ithe hon. Member for Stroud would not 
Sin W. JAMES was not prepared to go | press it to a division. 
the full length of the hon. Member for Mr. WAKLEY, in explanation, denied 
Finsbury (Mr. Wakley), but he hoped that that he had, as was stated by the noble 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- Lord (Russell) opposite, expressed any de- 
ment would say how far he intended the sire to have the old poor law, with all its 
extensions to go. He hoped they would abuses, introduced into Ireland. What he 
be extended as far as practicable. | said was, that the old law should be fairly 
Mr. J. O'CONNELL said, it was his; carried into execution. He did not think 
intention to support the Amendment of the that the noble Lord ever found him an ad- 
hon. Member for Stroud. If they were | vocate of abuses of any kind. 
compelled to make this doubtful experi- Amendment withdrawn. 
ment, they ought to make it fully and, Viscovurnr COURTENAY moved— 
fairly. “That the following words be inserted after the 
Mr. GROGAN was surprised to hear | word ‘defect,’ in line 16 of the first clause :— 
the hon. Member for Finsbury allude so ‘And also of every such destitute poor person, 
pointedly Si; iss Which Waa c bare point, being a widow, as shall have a legitimate child or 


Seti ee ig F legitimate children dependent upon her, and in- 
namely, the invidious distinctions which capable of earning his, her, or their livelihood, and 


he alleged were made in the system of have no illegitimate child born after the commence- 
administering the English and Irish Poor ment of her widowhood.’ ” 
Law, Cartan JONES said, he was not averse 
Lorp J. MANNERS wished to hear the to an effectual poor law for Ireland; but he 
proposal of the hon. Baronet the Member feared that if the guardians were invested 
for Waterford more in extenso. Ile had) with a discretionary power to grant out- 
heard the hon. Baronet say something re-| door relief, many of the recipients would 
specting the head of a family, and, if he be in a much better situation than the 
understood him right, he supposed the re-| ratepayers. He did not think the pre- 
lief was only to be afforded to the head of| sent circumstances of Ireland would jus- 
a family, if disabled. If the relief were| tify the giving such powers to the guar- 
to be extended to a son or a brother, for | dians. 
Instance, there would not be so strong; Mr. P. SCROPE thought the clause so 
4 case made out against expunging the} ambiguously worded, that he wished to 
clause, know distinctly from the noble Lord (Lord 
Tur CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE-| J. Russell) whether the Bill gave a right 
ER was surprised that the hon. Mem-| to relief, in some shape or other, to all 
ber for Stroud should proceed with his} classes of destitute poor ? 
VOL. XCI. {iat} I 
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Sir G, GREY said, there were two de- 
scriptions of poor provided for in the 
clause. There was an absolute right to 
relief given to the permanently disabled 
and destitute, in or out of the workhouse ; 
but a discretionary power was given to the 
guardians to give them out-door relief in 
the event of there being no room for them | 
in the workhouse. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

On the question that the Clause stand | 
part of the Bill, 

Mr. SHAW said, that as he had not 
objected to that clause, he was anxious 
shortly to draw the attention of the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) and the Committee 

; e eage ; | 
to the important provisions it contained. 
It would be some answer—and, in refer- | 
ence to out-door relief, he would, when they 
came to the next clause, give a fuller one 
—to the invidious and unfounded cry got 
up against the representatives of the Irish | 
proprietors in that House, and who waited 
upon the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) on 
the subject of that Bill, that they were 
adverse to an effectual poor law for Ireland 
—to the material and large additional bur- 
dens on their property, by that permanent | 
poor law, supposing it were right to pass it | 
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the Ist Clause, was, to mark the import. 
ance of two provisions it contained, which 
were most material additions to the exist. 
ing Irish Poor Law, namely, first, the right 
to relief in the workhouse to all the desti. 
tute poor; and, secondly, the right to re. 
lief, either in or out of the workhouse, to 
all the permanently disabled by reason of 
old age, infirmity, or bodily or mental de. 
fect; and that it should be in justice ob- 
served, that those two considerable addj- 
tions to the present law in Ireland were 
allowed to be enacted without objection, 

Mr. WAKLEY did not discover that 
the guardians were subject to any penalty 
in case of neglecting their duty; nor did he 
find any provision in the Bill to enable 
destitute persons to enforce their right to 
relief. 

Sm G. GREY was understood to say, 
that if the guardians neglected their duty, 
their places would be filled up by paid 
officers. 

Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 2 being proposed, 

Mr. SHAW thought it would be candid 
of him to state, before any Amendment 
was proposed to that 2nd Clause, the 





at that time—or to any amount of charge | course he meant to take respecting it. He 


that the Government might, upon their | felt that no Amendment of which the 
own responsibility, declare to be necessary, | clause was susceptible, could render the 
provision of out-door relief to the able- 


in order to meet the calamitous emergency | P'°V : : 
which had arisen in Ireland. He would | bodied labourer suitable or safe in the pre- 


not delay the Committee then by discuss- | Sent condition of Ireland. He, therefore, 
ing the question; but, still, he could not | intended, whether the clause was amended 
enter upon a consideration of the details of | oT not, to divide the House against it when 
the measure in Committee, without once | the question was put, that that clause stand 
more renewing the protest he had so fre-| part of the Bill; but as he was well aware 
quently and ineffectually made before, that, | that he should be beaten on that division, 
while he, and those with whom he acted, | 20d as the proper time for amending the 
threw no impediment in the way of any clause was before that division could be 
temporary measure, and shrunk from no | taken, he should, of course, support such 
responsibility or charge which might be | Amendments as he thought would in any 
involved in any measures the Government | degree mitigate, although, in his opinion, 
pleased to adopt for the extraordinary exi- | 2° Amendment could altogether avoid, the 
gency —that a period when an unpre- | ¢vil of the clause. 

cedented famine raged in Ireland, and ge-| Mr. STAFFORD O’BRIEN proposed 
neral excitement prevailed in that House, | an Amendment by which, when out-door 
and that country, in consequence of the | relief should become necessary for the able- 
large pecuniary advances they had to make | bodied in a union, instead of the Commis- 
on that account, was not the one for a calm} sioners having an irresponsible power of 
and deliberate consideration of a perma-| ordering the guardians to give such relief, 
nent poor law adapted to the ordinary | the proposition should come in the first in- 
wants and condition of Ireland. As, how- | stance from the guardians themselves. The 
ever, he was overruled on that point, he| Commissioners might otherwise be influ 
would endeavour not to obstruct the Bill, | enced by underhand and unofficial repre- 
but to amend it, and to consider the clauses | sentations, the guardians find themselves 
seriatim as dispassionately as it was pos-| compelled to give out-door relief in cases 
sible; and his object then, with regard to|in which it was not necessary, and a most 
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dangerous and unconstitutional precedent | the rejection of the Amendments would 
be thus established. prevent it. Surely the guardians, to whom 
Sir G, GREY objected very much to | the administration of the system was com- 
the principle which the hon. \Gentleman | mitted, ought to be considered the proper 
wished to introduce, for it woul shut out | judges when out-door relief was necessary. 
the Poor Law Commissioners Kom any He could not admit that boards of guar- 
means of information, except such as the dians would not make application to the 
board of guardians might choose to give ; | Commissioners when out-door relief to the 
and after the experience they had had of | able-bodied might become necessary. He 
the conduct of boards of guardians, he | believed there was no indisposition on the 
thought that would be rather a dangerous | part of guardians generally in Ireland to 
course to pursue. Suppose that the as- | administer relief liberally to the poor. He 
sistant commissioner was on the spot, and | had a good deal of experience himself, and 
knew that the workhouse was full, or that | he could say he had scarcely ever known 
an infectious disease was raging within, | an instance in which there was a disposi- 
and communicated the fact to the Commis- | tion to refuse relief to those who were en- 
sioners, they would be unable to exercise titled to it. On the contrary, he would 
the discretion given them by that clause, | say, the fault was rather the other way— 
if they agreed to the Amendment of the | the inclination was, rather to admit those 
hon. Gentleman, because the board of | who were not destitute, than to refuse ad- 
guardians had abstained from communi-| mission to those who were. There might 
cating the information. | be some exceptions, but he thought the 
Mr. GROGAN supported the Amend- legislation most objectionable which was 
ment. Every one knew that it had fre-| founded upon the supposition that men 
quently happened under the Labour-rate | would not do their duty, and which was 
Act, that the first which the magistrates and | justified by the exception rather than the 
ratepayers heard of the Act being called | rule. ° 
into operation, was the proclamation in the| The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
Gazette issued upon information given QUER said, there was rio occasion for 
privately to the Government. The same such an inquiry as that supposed by the 
abuse might exist, if the application was | hon. Gentleman who had spoken last. 
not to come from the guardians. | There was only one inquiry or matter of 
Mr. LABOUCHERE was sure the sys- fact to be ascertained—namely, whether 
tem could not work in Ireland, unless there | the workhouse was full, or whether fever 
was a cordial co-operation between the | prevailed in it. There could be no need 
Commissioners and the guardians. There | for the board of guardians to ascertain 
had been some cases in Ireland of which | that; it was a fact for the Commissioners 
the House had heard, in which the guar- | to ascertain. 
dians had not co-operated with the Poor| Amendment withdrawn. 
Law Commissioners; and if the Amend- Mr. P. SCROPE moved that words be 
ments were adopted, guardians would only | inserted in the clause which would empower 
have to omit making an application to the | the boards of guardians to afford out-door 
Commissioners, and it would be impossible | relief to the able-bodied poor, even before 
for the Commissioners, however great might | the workhouses were full; that, in short, 
be the exigeney—suppose fever in a work- | the Poor Law of Ireland should be assimi- 
house—to order out-door relief. lated, in that respect, to that which pre- 
Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT opposed the | vailed in England. He felt confident that 
Amendments as calculated to remove the |a great portion of the mendicancy, va- 
responsibility which in such case ought to} grancy, and agrarian outrages in Ireland, 
rest upon the Commissioners. were attributable to the present restricted 
Mr. GEORGE A. HAMILTON was| character of the Irish Poor Law, which 
very sorry the Government would not agree | did not permit the boards of guardians or 
to the Amendments proposed by his hon. | the Commissioners to afford out-door relief 
Friend. He fully concurred with the right | under any circumstances to the industrious 
hon. Gentleman opposite, that a cordial| and honest labourer whilst the poorhouse 
Co-operation between the Poor Law Com- | could accommodate him. The majority of 
missioners and the boards of guardians | the well-disposed portion of the able-bodied 
was necessary, in order to carry out the | and unemployed labourers of Ireland re- 
system effectively in Ireland; but instead | fused to accept relief which compelled them 
of promoting that co-operation, he feared | to shut themselves within the walls of a 
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workhouse, or he might truly call it by the 
name of a prison. Meetings had been re- 
cently held in Ireland on this subject, at 
which resolutions were adopted, in which 
those who attended them declared that the 
rights of property were secondary to the | 
rights of existence—property being sacred 
only so long as it afforded the means of 
sustaining and preserving human life ; and 
they called upon the Legislature so to 
frame the new enactment for the relief of 
the poor of Ireland, that every individual 
should have a right of maintenance out of 
the soil in which God had given him birth, 
unless he forfeited that right by sloth or 
misconduct. He (Mr. Scrope) did not | 
think that any one could controvert such | 
resolutions. They went on further in those 
resolutions to state that it was but just 
that labour should be provided for the 
able-bodied and destitute labourer; that 
any enactment which did not provide such 
relief would be but nugatory ; and that the 
property of the country would still be sub- 
jected to the depredations of the poor. 
They asked the Legislature, then, to abolish 
the present penal mode of relief which was | 
offered in Ireland to the industrious, but | 
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able-bodied poor in the reclamation of 
bog which they had now converted into g 
very fertile farm, which yielded almost 
sufficient for the support of those who were 
employed on it. And as that scheme had 
been successful—and it was not the only 
successful instance in England of a similar 
kind—why should not the boards of guar. 
dians in Ireland be allowed to employ their 
able-bodied poor in the reclamation of bogs 
and other public works which would prove 
eminently useful to Ireland? But then it 
was said the workhouse was the best test, 
and that without that test they could not 
be safe from the tremendous influx of 
paupers which flowed in for relief from the 
guardians. Now, in answer to such argu- 
ments, he would maintain that the labour 
test was as good a test as the workhouse; 
and, indeed, a better test for the indus- 
trious and able-bodied poor. The idle man 
would prefer the workhouse to the labour 
test. He would be allowed to live in sloth 
in the workhouse, and that was all he 
wanted. If they applied to an able-bodied 
applicant for relief the labour test, they 
would see whether he was industrious or 
not. He had strong autlrority to support 
him in saying that the labour test would 





destitute, able-bodied labourer, who would | 
prefer travelling about the country as a/| be better than that of the workhouse. He 
mendicant, to being obliged to be shut up| had letters from Ireland, including one 
within the walls of a prison. He contended | from a Mr. O'Malley, and another from 
that the relief which would be afforded to) Mr. Shafto Adair, in which the writers 
such parties under the Bill as it at present | strongly recommended the proposition which 
stood, would be an unfair, unfit, unjust, | he had submitted to the House. They 
and improper mode of relieving the neces- | unanimously concurred in saying that it 
sities of the industriously disposed poor of | would be the most absurd thing in the 
Ireland. He urged his Amendment on world to refuse out-door relief in the shape 
the ground of economy also, which it would | of employment to the able-bodied poor. 
introduce in providing for the wants of the | Ireland stood greatly in need of drainage, 
poor of Ireland; it was quite clear that if| reclamation of waste lands, and the general 
the boards of guardians were permitted to | cultivation of her soil; and in such ways 
afford employment in the workhouse to the | the able-bodied poor could be most profit- 
able-bodied poor, they would carn a very | ably employed under the superintendence of 
large proportion of the cost of their main- | the boards of guardians. Mr. Shafto Adair 








tenance. Such power as he sought by | 
this Amendment to be extended to the | 
board of guardians in Ireland, had been 
given for years to the guardians of the 
poor of England; and he begged to refer 
the House to the report which had been 
presented to them in 1841 by the Poor 
Law Commissioners, as to the very benefi- 
cial effects of such a system of relieving 
the able-bodied poor of this country. He 
would direct the attention of the House to 
what had been done in that respect by the 
guardians of the Chorlton union, which 
was in the borough of Manchester. The 
guardians of that union had employed their 





was of opinion that unless the able-bodied 
poor were so employed, the mendicancy and 
agrarian crimes of Ireland would increase 


| instead of diminish; and he (Mr. Serope) 


concurred in the opinion of that gentleman 
on that point. In England, there were 
annually employed by the boards of guar- 
dians 80,000 able-bodied poor. Now, that 
number was very much larger than the 
whole of the poor of all classes that were 
annually relieved in Ireland. And yet in 
England, as they knew, it was much easier 
for a man to obtain employment—indeed 
there appeared to be work for every man 
who was willing to do it. He conceived 
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that the proposition which he had brought 
forward would effect more good for Ireland 
than the whole provisions of the present 
Bill. He thought that not only were the 
industrious poor of Ireland entitled to such 
a provision as he suggested, but that the 
ratepayers, whose interests would be ad- 
vanced by it, were also entitled to ask the 
Legislature to adopt it. He believed, that 
unless some such provision were granted, 
the demoralisation, vagrancy, and agrarian 
outrages of Ireland would increase. Ile 
did not believe that the Irish labourer was 
idle. He believed that the Irish labourer, 
ifhe had opportunities afforded him, would 
be as industrious in Ireland as he was in 
London, Glasgow, Liverpool, or New York; 
and that it was a calumny to say, that if 
opportunity was afforded to them, they 
would not exert themselves, and obtain a 
livelihood by honest industry. All that he 
asked for was, that they should be per- 
mitted that opportunity; that a penal mode 
of relief should not be applied to them. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE admitted, that the 
question which the hon. Member for Stroud 
had brought under the consideration of the 
House was of extreme importance; but he 
must at the same time confess that he could 
not vote for his proposition. He thought, 
that nobody who had attentively watched 
the operations of the late Labour-rate Act 
in Ireland would be prepared to say with 
the hon. Member that it would be wise to 
apply the labour test as a means of meet- 
ing the destitution of that country. While 
the House admitted the principle upon 
which this clause rested, viz., that no able- 
bodied man in Ireland should be allowed 
to starve, but should have the means of re- 
lief, he trusted that they would at the same 
time take care not to sanction a provision 
which would give encouragement to impro- 
vidence. The Committee would recollect, 
that as the Bill stood at present, relief 
would be afforded to the able-bodied la- 
bourer out of the workhouse when the work- 
house was full. But he confessed that he 
entertained no very high opinion as to the 
excellence of the system of out-door relief 
in Ireland. He was of opinion, that if the 
proposition of the hon. Member were adopt- 
ed, the greater portion of the able-bodied 
labourers of Ireland would seek for relief 
under it. They had instances of that kind 
under the operation of the Act which sane- 
tioned the employment of the poor on pub- 
lie works. Such a mode of employing the 
poor of Ireland had, he believed, a most 
emoralising effect on that class. He did 
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not think that they would be consulting the 
interests of Ireland if they sanctioned a 
system such as that proposed, which would 
have the effect of withdrawing the indus- 
trious classes of Ireland from their ordinary 
occupations, and making them dependants 
upon the public bounty. It would destroy 
that self-supporting and independent spirit, 
by means of which to a great extent it was 
to be hoped that Ireland would be raised 
from her present enfeebled condition. This 
Bill was intended to be a permanent and 
not merely a temporary measure, whilst 
the proposal of the hon. Gentleman was 
suited only to some great emergency as 
that under which Ireland was at present 
labouring; and as he believed that such a 
measure, if introduced permanently into 
Ireland, would retard its progress towards 
that prosperity which it must be the sin- 
cere desire of all to see her attain, he felt 
bound to resist the Motion of his hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN did not think 
that the right hon. Gentleman had shown 
sufficient reasons why the Committee should 
reject the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Stroud. He regretted that his hon. Friend 
had not raised the question in a manner in 
which it might be properly discussed, 
otherwise he should feel pleasure in voting 
for the proposal. 

Mr. DILLON BROWNE said, labourers 
in Ireland were unwilling to go into the 
workhouse, but they would willingly take 
work out of the workhouse; and, if that 
was allowed under the Bill, it would then 
be the interest of the landlords to provide 
labour on their own estates. 

Mr. FERRAND wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland 
how he expected to carry out the workhouse 
test at the present time, when there was 
hardly a workhouse in Ireland that was 
free from fever of a most fearful kind? 
In the Cork workhouse 225 had died in 
one week, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the hon. 
Gentleman had not only not read the Bill, 
but was in ignorance of the clause they 
were discussing, for it provided that where 
fever existed in the workhouses, out-door 
relief should be administered. 

Mr. FERRAND: Fever is prevalent 
in all the workhouses of Ireland. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then the same 
provision will apply in all. 

Mr. M. J. O'CONNELL thought a 
great deal of unjust and indiscriminate 
censure had been cast upon the system 
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of public works now in operation in Ire- 
land. Those works had been exceedingly 
beneficial in many instances, and good 
roads had been made through hilly districts 
where none previously existed. He thought 
it was better to cease fighting those by- 
battles, and come at once to a discussion 
on the main principle of the Bill, if they 
were to have one. 

Mr. P. SCROPE withdrew his Amend- 
ment, seeing that the feeling of the House 
was against him. He was, however, still 
of the same opinion, and did not feel that 
he could say, liberavi animam meam. 

On the question that the Clause stand 
part of the Bill, 

Mr. SHAW said, that was the proper 
opportunity, after the Committee had pro- 
vided the right of in-door relief to all the 
destitute poor, and out-door relief to all 
the permanently disabled among the desti- 
tute poor in Ireland, that he should raise 
the objection, and take the opinion of the 
Committee, against the principle of pro- 
viding out-door relief for the able-bodied 
labourer—a principle which, he was per- 
suaded, would be destructive to the pro- 
perty of Ireland, and demoralising to the 
character of the labouring population. In 
answer to the speech of the hon. Member 
for Stroud (Mr. Poulett Serope), he would 
say that his objection applied equally to a 
labour rate as to gratuitous relief; for he 
knew no means by which pauper labour 
could be employed without displacing inde- 
pendent labour. The system could add 
nothing to the capital applicable to the em- 
ployment of labour; but it deranged the 
due relation of supply and demand—giving 
the sum to paupers, through the means of 
poor rates and boards of guardians, which 
would otherwise flow to the independent 
labourer in the more natural and whole- 
some channel between the employer and 
the employed. He had already experi- 
enced the indulgence of the House when, 
at considerable length, he had contended 
that all principle, all authority, the expe- 
rience of three centuries in England, and, 
above all, the pregnant experience of the 
last twelve months in Ireland, were abso- 
lutely condemnatory of the principle of out- 
door relief to the able-bodied labourer. He 
would not again trespass on the House by 
going over the same ground. Ile would 
avoid all the extracts and the detailed sta- 
tistics to which he had before referred, and 
only try shortly to answer the question 
which the noble Lord had commenced the 
debate by asking, and which nearly every 
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Member who followed the noble Lord had 
repeated—‘‘ If you will not take my re- 
medy, what do you propose yourself?” 
He thought the noble Lord was not quite 
correct in saying that no attempt had been 
made to answer that question. He felt all 
the difficulty of the present crisis in Ire- 
land, and that he would be a bold man in- 
deed who would confidently affirm that he 
had found its solution; but some remedy 
had been proposed by those who, with him 
(Mr. Shaw), waited upon the noble Lord; 
and even though that should not turn out 
to be perfectly effectual, he thought that 
they had at least shown that the remedy 
proposed by the noble Lord would, at all 
events, be not only ineffectual, but fraught 
with the most disastrous consequences ; 
and it would be but very unsatisfactory 
reasoning of a physician, treating a case of 
great difficulty and danger, to say to those 
in consultation with him, ‘‘ Now, if you will 
not at once prescribe a medicine which you 
will undertake shall cure the patient, then 
you cannot fairly object to my administer- 
ing a dose of poison to him.”’ In speaking 
of the deputation on behalf of the Irish 
proprietors to the noble Lord, there was 
one point on which the noble Lord, he (Mr. 
Shaw) found, had been misunderstood, and 
he might be permitted to explain. The 
noble Lord stated that one member of the 
deputation had alluded to private charity 
as a sufficient resource in Ireland, and it 
was supposed that he (Mr. Shaw) had 
made that observation; whereas the noble 
Lord had also referred to an answer which 
was made by another member of the depu- 
tation, which was made by him (Mr. Shaw), 
that it must be admitted that, as regarded 
the charity of the poor to the poor, which 
had so abounded in Jreland, the means of 
that must necessarily fail with the loss of 
the potato; but the fact was, that was not 
prominently relied upon by any member of 
the deputation. What they proposed, and 
what he still proposed, was, as the best 
remedy of all for the emergency, to pass a 
temporary Act, vesting in the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, or any authority the Government 
preferred, ample powers—say for five, or 
any given number of years—to raise means 
in Ireland, as far as the whole property of 
the country would go, to prevent the peo- 
ple from starving, till this calamity was 
past, and the transition period over, from 
small holders of land to labourers, which 
the loss of the potato must inevitably in- 
duce ; and if they would not do that which 
would be best, but were coerced by cla- 
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mour to enact at such a moment this per- 
manent poor law for Ireland, then for the 
present be content with the important ad- 
ditional provisions it contained, of the right 
to in-door relief for all, and out-door relief for 
the permanently disabled, which latter pro- 
vision would probably establish a poor-law 
pensioner in almost every cabin in Ireland, 
having also a power to increase indefinitely 
the workhouse accommodation. A mem- 
ber of the deputation, his hon. Friend and 
Colleague (Mr. Hamilton) assured the no- 
ble Lord, on behalf of those whom they re- 
presented, that there was a general recog- 
nition of the principle, that, as a permanent 
system, the property of Ireland should be 
chargeable for the support of the poor of 
Ireland; and to a declaration of that prin- 
ciple in the present Bill, he (Mr. Shaw) 
would not object. But what he objected 
to was, telling the people of Ireland, and, 
above all other times, telling them at the 
present, when more than 3,000,000 were 
subsisting on public charity—when a gigan- 
tic system of out-door relief was actually 
in operation—necessary, it might be, in a 
case of famine, to prevent deaths by star- 
vation—telling them that when that relief 
under the Temporary Relief Act of that 
Session ended, that they were all to be 
by law entitled to out-door relief under 
the permanent poor law, was not only to 
destroy every motive to independence and 
self-reliance which the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. Peel) had that night stated were 
so important to implant and cherish in the 
Irish labourer; but it was also to delude 
them with a hope that by no human means 
could be realized. For, need he say, that 
if that number relied for out-door relief 
under the poor law, as he verily believed 
they would, as surely after the cessation of 
the temporary relief—if the present Bill 
became law—as they were then doing 
after relief under the Labour-rate Act had 
ceased, and which the Government ad- 
mitted by their provision of eight millions 
of money to sustain them when that was 
superseded, must it not be evident to rea- 
son and common sense, that the whole 
poor law and property of Ireland must 
perish under such a deluge of pauperism ? 
It was not only the western counties, 
where, as he and his Colleague (Mr. Ham- 
ilton) had shown, there would not be much 
more than 17, a head for those now sup- 
ported by the public, if the law sacrificed 
the whole rateable property of the district 
to them—in Mayo, that was 326,0001. 
with 300,000 paupers, and in the six coun- 
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ties of Clare, Galway, Mayo, Roscommon, 
Sligo, and Leitrim, 1,700,0001. for about 
1,300,000 paupers; but if they imposed a 
national rate in Ireland, which, as regarded 
the north and east, would be as unjust as 
imposing it upon England—then what 
would be the proportion? The noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) the other night referred 
to a return moved for by the hon. Member 
for Lancashire, showing the annual value 
of property rated, and the rate per head 
of the expenditure on the total number of 
paupers relieved comparatively in England 
and Ireland; and the noble Lord spoke 
rather reproachfully of the charge in Ire- 
land being only about 6d. in the pound, 
while in England it was ls. 7d.; but let 
the noble Lord recollect they were but be- 
ginning in Ireland—that when that caleu- 
lation was made, there were but about 
47,000 persons in the workhouses, while 
at the present time there were upwards of 
110,000, which would increase the charge 
to about ls. The present Bill, giving the 
right to relief, and providing for all the 
permanently disabled, would at least double 
that, making 2s. in the pound, and then 
superadd out-door relief, which in England 
amounted to five-sixths of the whole sum 
expended under the poor laws; and that 
would bring the rate to about 10s. in the 
pound, Recollect then, that there were 
four labourers to be supported in Ireland 
for one in England, and you would have 
poor law and property crushed under your 
unwise and inconsiderate legislation. Bear 
in mind, moreover, that while the average 
wages of labour in England was 8s. a 
week, that the average was only 2s. in 
Ireland, and then tell him what possible 
standard could be devised, amongst an 
agricultural population living upon that 
low rate of wages, by which they could 
place a pauper receiving out-door relief, 
in a worse condition than that of an inde- 
pendent labourer; it was, therefore, rather 
from the circumstances and condition of 
the Irish labourer, than from any fault in- 
herent in his character, that he would in- 
fer the impossibility of their resisting the 
demoralising effect of out-door relief. 
There was not a single argument the no- 
ble Lord used then in favour of out-door 
relief, which would not have been equally 
applicable to the Irish Poor Law in 1838, 
when the noble Lord and his Colleagues so 
strictly prohibited it from forming any 
part of their project; and the fact was, the 
real motive which urged them forward was 
the famine in Ireland, and the consequent 
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clamour which had been raised against 
Ireland in England, without any due con- 
sideration of the real wants and permanent 
interests of that ill-fated portion of the 
United Kingdom. He was quite aware of 
the unpopularity in that House of the 
course that he was taking, and the small 
number that he could expect to divide with 
him. Nevertheless, if he went into the 


lobby alone, a paramount sense of duty | 


would oblige him to divide the House 
against that clause of the Bill. 

Mr. DILLON BROWNE thought the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Recorder for Dublin was most illogical. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s argument was, 
that because so many people were now em- 
ployed throughout Ireland under the tem- 
porary relief fund, they must therefore be 
permanently employed; but this was no 
necessary consequence, and the provision 
for the present emergency was distinct 
from the ordinary system of relief. The 
House was now legislating for the future. 
The opinion prevailed in Ireland that out- 
door relief was the only mode in which 
relief would be agreeable to the people of 
that country. If the House did not adopt 
the proposition for giving out-door relief, 
they might as well pass no Bill at all. 

Mr. YOUNG was not insensible of the 
disadvantage at which he was placed in 
attempting, at a period of great prevailing 
distress in Ireland, and excited sympathies 
in the House, to state objections to the 
Bill as proposed by the Government. Ile 
felt this disadvantage, and also he could 
not say that he entertained, to the full ex- 
tent, the apprehensions which had been 
expressed by others. Still the clause 
under consideration was open to grave 
objection ; it appeared little applicable to 
the state of matters in Ireland; and was 
certainly at variance with the principles 
which, for years past, had guided the 
course of English legislation. He was not 
prepared to dispute the proposition that 
Irish property should be taxed, and amply 
taxed, for the adequate relief of Irish desti- 
tution. Years ago, when such support was 
perilous and unpopular, he had given his 
vote and all the support in his power to the 
Irish Poor Law; and though that measure, 
for various causes, had not answered all the 
expectations of its more sanguine advo- 
cates, still, on the whole, it had worked 
well: it had proved a great stay and re- 
source in times of need, and afforded relief 
to large numbers; while collateral facilities 
and advantages had arisen, and he hoped 
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would continue to arise from it, which, 
but for this enactment, could have had no 
existence. He always felt a satisfaction 
in having voted for it; and he was now 
prepared to vote for a considerable exten- 
sion of its provisions, provided such exten- 
sion was made on definite and intelligible 
grounds—on grounds similar to those on 
which the English Poor Law Amendment 
Act was based. With these views, he had 
given a ready assent to the first clause of 
the present Bill, extending out-door relief 
to those permanently disabled by age and 
infirmity, and the right to relief within the 
walls of the workhouse to all. This was 
a great advance; and, looking to the vast 
numbers of very poor persons in Ireland, 
the pressure there would be to obtain out- 
door relief on easy terms, and the laxity 
which almost always and ever, with the 
most vigilant and active central super- 
intendence, was certain to creep into the 
administration of a poor law, he felt as- 
sured, the numbers who would seek and 
obtain out-door relief under this clause 
would be very great. Many, whom no 
persuasion could induce to enter a poor- 
house, and who subsisted scantily upon 
their own exertions, or by dependence 
upon neighbours or relations, would share 
in this out-door relief. On a moderate 
calculation, the additional burden would 
at the least double the rates all over Ire- 
land. Still he was not prepared to ob- 
ject to the proposed extension ;_ perhaps it 
was unavoidable under the circumstances, 
and it would no doubt operate as a most 
material lightening to that immense class 
in Ireland, who were themselves just raised 
above the level of pauperism. He could not 
approach the second clause with the same 
feeling, or indeed without great misgiving. 
The clause, as it read in the Bill, seemed 
only to contemplate out-door relief to the 
able-bodied in the case of some appalling 
catastrophe, such as that which now over- 
shadowed and desolated Ireland ; or in that 
of pestilential disease, which would render 
the workhouse unfit for human habitation. 
Now, surely, in the ordinary course of 
affairs, and relying on Divine goodness, it 
might be hoped that such direful visitations 
would recur but rarely, and only at long in- 
tervals; and each emergency might safely 
be left to be dealt with as it arose. Some 
forethought and precaution on the part of 
the Executive could make as efficient safe- 
guards against them as anything in the 
present Bill would prove. It was unne- 
cessary to make provision in a permanent 
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Act of Parliament against rare and special 
occurrences ; they should be dealt with by 
special and extraordinary exertion, as the 
occasion arose ; and the placing such per- 
manent provision on record in an Act of 
Parliament only tended to mislead and 
alarm, to raise unfounded expectations, 
and equally unfounded fears. But he was 
inclined to think the noble Lord took 
another view of the clause in the speech 
which he had delivered a few days ago— 
his whole argument had been directed to 
the expediency and advantage of out-door 
relief in Ireland. It might be inferred 
from the noble Lord’s speech, that recourse 
would be frequently had to those provi- 
sions, and that out-door relief would be- 
come habitual, and in constant operation in 
some one or other part of Ireland. If this 
were really the view to be taken, nothing 
could be more alarming, nothing less suited 
to the condition of Ireland. It was the 
very system which had been tried and 
found wanting in England; and the limi- 
tation of the relief to food alone increased 
the danger. In times of distress, food 
alone was to be afforded to parties who could 
not pay for a habitation, who might be with- 
out clothing, and in an inclement season 
destitute of fuel. What test could you 
apply to such relief? How could you make 
men give all their day, even though it were 
spent idly and listlessly as on the public 
works, when you give them in return no- 
thing but food, while they may stand in 
the meantime in the utmost need of other 
things equally necessary to the support of 
life? No test would exist, no safeguard 
could be applied. It was the old allowance 
system of England over again—relief in 
aid of wages. All the arguments of all 
the soundest authorities who had written 
or spoken on such subjects were opposed 
to this system. The gist of what the Poor 
Law Commissioners themselves had re- 
commended in 1839, in their report of the 
further amendment of the Poor Law, con- 
demned it. Those gentlemen, after stat- 


ing the fundamental principle with respect | 


to the legal relief of the poor to be, “ that 
the condition of the pauper ought to be, 
on the whole, less eligible than that of the 
independent labourer,”’ proceeded to say— 


“The truth of this position has-either been ge- 
nerally admitted, or at least has not been dis- 
puted ; but the difficulty has consisted in apply- 
ing it to practice. All distribution of relief in 
money or goods, to be spent or consumed by the 
pauper in his own house, is inconsistent with the 
principle in question. The administrators of pub- 
lic relief have in general no means of finding pro- 
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fitable employment for labourers in agriculture or 
other occupation in the open air, It is impossible 
to apply the principle to those who receive out- 
door or domiciliary relief; for their condition 
cannot be always ascertained or regulated, inas- 
much as it is often impossible to discover what 
resources they have, or what aid they may receive 
in addition to the maintenance afforded to them 
from the poor rates. In order to carry the above- 
mentioned principle into effect, it is necessary 
that the pauper should be relieved, not by giving 
him money or goods to be spent or consumed at 
his own house, but by receiving him into a public 
establishment.” 


So say the Poor Law Commissioners. No 
efficient rules can be framed to check or 
control out-door relief. But what says 
the noble Lord? Here are his words :— 


‘* There is nothing in the Bill which makes it at 
all necessary that this out-door relief, given to the 
able-bodied poor, would be gratuitous relief. I 
should hold that the boards of guardians and Poor 
Law Commissioners in Ireland will have the same 
power of making regulations for the employment 
of such persons out of the workhouse, in the same 
way as the Poor Law Commissioners and boards 
of guardians have that power in England.” 





| That is to say, according to the noble 
| Lord, in Ireland you may make rules simi- 
lar to those made in England. No doubt 
we may—rules equally inoperative, unsuc- 
cessful, and demoralising. We can fail, 
and must fail, as every similar attempt in 
England had failed. He would add a short 
extract from Mr. Revans’ pamphlet; that 
gentleman had acted as secretary to Com- 
missioners of poor inquiry both in England 
and Ireland, and was well acquainted with 
the working and abuses of the old English 
Poor Law, and with the condition and re- 
| quirements of Ireland. After showing, by 
ja long array of instances and argument, 
‘how hopeless was the attempt to employ 
pauper labour profitably or usefully, and 
how certain such an attempt was to spread 
wider the circle of pauperism, and increase 
the evils it sought to cure, he adverted to 
the evil tendencies resulting from employ- 
ment of a nature meant to disgust paupers, 
and deter them from seeking relief from 
the public rates—such as the gravel pit, 
wheeling barrows of sand from one point 
to another, and so forth. Mr. Revans re- 
marked— 

“The moral effect of these employments was of 
the worst description ; those who were employed 
could not perceive that the toil they were made to 
endure served any good, and, consequently, it be- 
came vexatious, and malice was attributed as the 
motive of those who enforced it. The result of 
such employment has usually been the complete 
demoralisation of those who were employed, and 
the generation of bad feelings towards the working 
classes in those who had to superintend them, and 
also in those who witnessed their conduct.” 
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These were the results in England of the 
system which the noble Lord now recom- 
mends for adoption in Ireland. The germ, 
at least, of all the evils from which Eng- 
land had suffered, was contained in the Go- 
vernment proposal; that system, tried under 
the most favourable circumstances, in the 
richest and most energetic country in the 
world, had gone well nigh to swamp its 
landed property, and to convert its free- 
born labourers—as Lord Spencer declared 
—into pauperized slaves. Much, he feared, 
there were too sufficient grounds for the 
alarm expressed. It would not be easy to 
depict to the House the extent of the alarm 


which this proposal had raised amongst the | 


landowners and tenants by lease in Ireland. 
He had but a few days since returned from 
the county which he had the honour to re- 
present—it was amongst the most unhap- 
pily cireumstanced in Ireland—densely 
peopled—there had been a necessity to 
employ for some time past on public works 
more than 25,000 persons—residents of 
property were few and far between—the 
district was hilly—the soil of inferior de- 
scription—the towns small and few, and 
there existed no manufactures; yet, in that 
county, the poor rates far exceeded the 
average stated by the noble Lord, and 
dwelt upon by several other Members with 
something like supercilious triumph. In the 
three unions, which nearly covered the 
county, the rates, instead of being only 
52d. in the pound, amounted in the Cavan 
union to 73d.—in the Cootehill union, to 
93d.—in the Bailicborough union to 103d. 
for the last four years and upwards. If 
to this amount were added the probable or 
rather inevitable increase under the first 
clause of the present Bill, they would have 
an amount of rate exceeding the average 
of England; and this, let it be recollected, 
on a valuation which approached much 
nearer to the real value of property rated, 
than did any public valuation in England. 
Then look to the population—the noble 
Lord had quoted a passage often referred 
to in the House from the report of the 
Commissioners of Poor Inquiry. It gave 
the number of agricultural labourers in 
England and Ireland respectively, and the 
number of cultivated acres; it appeared 
there was one agricultural labourer to 
every thirty-three cultivated acres in Eng- 
land; but where a superior description of 
farming was pursued, more labour was 
used. In the highest farmed district, 
where the most improved machines were 
employed, and every resource of skill and 
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ingenuity called into action, one labourer, 
he believed, was required for every twenty 
acres; but in Cavan, in the whole county, 
the agricultural labourers stood in the pro- 
portion of one to every nine statute acres, 
and in some baronies of one to every seven; 
that is to say, in the whole county there 
were more than twice, and in some parts of 
it more than three times the number of 
agricultural labourers than could be perma- 
nently employed with profit in the highest 
description of farming. But the noble 
Lord had referred to Sir R. Kane’s opin- 
ion, and instanced the county of Armagh 
as a district where a high degree of comfort 
was consistent with very small farms and a 
dense population. Had the noble Lord 
been better acquainted with the locality, 
he would scarcely have instanced it in point 
as a purely agricultural district. Undoubt- 
edly the inhabitants of Armagh were re- 
markable for their intelligence and their 
industry, which was much above the aver- 
age of Ireland; but the county was fortu- 
nately cireumstanced in many respects. 
The valleys equalled in fertility the most 
fertile parts of Ireland—the hill sides were 
covered with orchards—fruit trees which 
did not flourish elsewhere, there attained 
luxuriance; but above all, there was in the 
county an immense water power, which had 
been most skilfully economised, and most 
industriously employed—so that two-thirds 
of the population owed their prosperity 
rather to the presence of manufactures than 
to agriculture. He was the last person in 
the House disposed to question the conclu- 
sions arrived at in Sir R. Kane’s admirable 
book; he thought them founded soundly 
and wisely; and the chief hope for Ireland 
lay in their being diligently studied, and 
effectively worked out. He looked forward 
with hope. Ireland had great and yet 
untouched resources; he had confidence in 
the energy and good will of the resident 
gentry; and relied on the intelligence, the 
honest purpose, and the willingness of the 
peasantry to labour under due encourage- 
ment. Still, many points must be attained 
—many difficulties surmounted—before the 
Irish peasant could acquire the skill and 
the habits which had placed the peasantry 
of other lands in comfort—in affluence, 
when compared with the rags and misery 
of Ireland. Before the small holding of 
the Irish peasant should be cultivated with 
the judicious rotation of crops, the economy 
of manure, and the watchful perseverance 
which enriched a Belgian farm—before 
there should have been invested in the soil 
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of Ireland an amount of capital equal to 
that which the untiring industry of cen- 
turies has invested in the hill cultivation of 
Tuscany—years upon years, perhaps ge- 
nerations, must pass away; and it seemed 
an evil augury for the future, and the noble 
Lord was doing but little to forward them 
to the end in view, when he invited Ireland 
to adopt a system, which, if all the argu- 
ments on which the Poor Law Amendment 
Act was based were not valueless and void 
—if the accumulated experience of Eng- 
land was not to be set aside as a thing of 
nought—must, while it threatens the pro- 
perty of the country, inevitably weaken the 
self-reliance and independent exertion of 
the labourer. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Shaw) who moved the 
omission of the clause, has taken for granted 
that the present position of Ireland is to 
be the regular state of that country; and, 
arguing upon this supposition, he has asked 
how this clause and this Bill can prevent 
the continuance of the existing distress ? 
Why, I admit at once, what I have fre- 
quently admitted in the course of this 
Session, that I do not think that either a 
permanent poor law, or any other perma- 
nent law, would provide for a state of 
things so calamitous as that which at pre- 
sent exists. When, however, the right 
hon. Gentleman asserts that there are 
300,000 persons now receiving relief from 
the public works in the county of Mayo, 
and when he declares that it would be im- 
possible for the property of that county to 
support so many by out-door relief, 1 must 
say, that I cannot accept that as a correct 
description of the usual state of Ireland ; 
and I cannot admit that this Bill, and the 
particular clause which we are now con- 
sidering, are to be tried by that test. And, 
indeed, if we were to try it by that test, 
how completely would the substitute which 
the right hon. Gentleman has mentioned 
fail, and fail to a greater degree than the 
clause before the House! The right hon. 
Gentleman has stated that I did not cor- 
rectly represent the views of the deputation 
which I saw upon this subject. I am 
sorry I did not correctly represent them ; 
I did not represent them as fully as | 
might have done, but I certainly did wish 
to convey clearly what seemed to me to be 
of importance in the observations made by 
the gentlemen who composed that deputa- 
tion, The right hon. Gentleman says that 
one of their declarations in substance was, 
that they were fully prepared to grant that 
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the property of Ireland should be burdened 
to any extent for the purpose of in-door 
relief. Now, let us apply this admission 
to the state of out-door relief which exists 
at the present moment, as the right hon. 
Gentleman takes the present condition of 
the country as the usual state in which it 
is found. Let us try his willingness to 
grant any amount of in-door relief with 
the present state of things. Let us try it 
with his own statement, that there are 
700,000 heads of families, as we must 
suppose them to be, who are at the present 
moment receiving out-door relief in the 
county of Mayo. Well, these 700,000 
heads of families must be viewed as repre- 
senting 3,000,000 of individuals; and hew, 
I will ask, could workhouses be found suffi- 
ciently large and numerous enough to hold 
that multitude of persons? And yet if we 
take the right hon. Gentleman’s argument, 
and apply it to the Bill and to the question 
before the House, we must take his wil- 
lingness to grant any amount of in-door 
relief as a substitute for the measure pro- 
posed in the Bill. I do not remember that 
anything of very great importance was 
proposed by the deputation as a substitute 
for the proposal in the Bill, with the ex- 
ception of the system of in-door relief—a 
system, be it remembered, which is pro- 
vided for in the existing Act; for it is 
there enacted, that when more workhouse 
room is needed, that it shall be in the 
power of the guardians to raise money to 
build new workhouses or add to the old. 
The existing Act, however, does not pro- 
vide for a state of things resembling, in 
any degree, the present calamitous condi- 
tion of Ireland. The hon. Gentleman who 
last sat down proceeded on the fallacy that 
we are wishing to establish what we have 
hitherto opposed—that we are anxious to 
establish that out-door relief should be the 
permanent mode of relief, and that in-door 
relief should be the exception, in Ireland. 
I think the hon. Gentleman in that respeet 
has misunderstood the Bill now before the 
House, and the observations I made before 
the Speaker left the chair. I never ar- 
gued that it was desirable that out-door 
relief and out-door labour should be given 
as a general rule in the unions of Ireland. 
I am not of opinion that that mode of 
relief is a desirable system. I quite admit 
that no labour given in English parishes 
has proved, or can prove, a sufficient test 
of destitution; and [ entirely subscribe to 
the statement contained in the report of 
the Poor Law Commissioners of England, 
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when they say that this system of labour | but these persons must, in some way or 
had generally failed as a system, and that | other, be provided for. This state of things 
the best way is to give relief in some pub-| has grown up, owing, I think, to the un- 
lie institution. Under the present Bill, | fortunate confidence placed by the poorest 
when the workhouses are full, or when | classes, as well as by the richest, on the 
fever prevails in them to an extent which | permanence of the potato as an article of 
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would render it unadvisable to increase the | food. We cannot expect that the potato 
number of the inmates, and numbers of | ever again will supply permanent food to 
able-bodied persons apply for relief, what | the classes hitherto dependent upon it. 
is the course to be pursued? The guar-| The crops that must take its place, will 
dians may, if they think fit, add to the | not at first—perhaps not for some time— 
workhouse accommodation ; and this ex- | supply the quantity of food which the po- 
tension of accommodation is not only pro- | tato did; but then I should say that, in 
vided for in the existing law, but, on the | order that the destitute should be sus- 
contrary, it is implied; but no one could | tained, and that the land should be culti- 
have conceived or supposed that anything } vated in future, you have no resource so 
like the present state of calamity would good, no resource so much approved by 
require to be provided for, and that a/ experience, as charging the property of 
period of distress of more than usual seve- | Ireland with the expense of maintaining 
rity should occur, when numerous applica- | the destitute; and that, with respect to the 
tions should be made for relief by able- | ordinary state of the country, or the pun- 
bodied men. That is the case upon which | ‘ishment and suppression of vagracy and 
I spoke in a former address. That is the | mendicancy, and the putting down of those 
case on which I wish the House to fix its | habits which disgrace and demoralise a 
attention, and to pronounce upon the mode | | people, nothing can be more effectual than 
of relief which ought to be adopted. It is | the practical application of the principle I 
in that respect that I think the law of | have mentioned. I believe, likewise, that 
England is sufficient, and I ask you to/no policy can be so good in the way of in- 
make the law of Ireland for the same | ducing the landowners and farmers to cul- 
purpose. Take the case which occurred tivate the land to the best advantage; for 
shortly after the English law came into | it is evident, that it is the interest of all 
operation, when great distress prevailed in | who hold or who occupy land, that, in- 
Nottingham ; the workhouses became full, | stead of having the population employed 











and crowds of able-bodied men pressed for 
relief. And what was the course adopted ? 


It was to give these able-bodied men some | 


task of labour to show that they were 
destitute ; and they were afforded relief in 
food to prevent them from starving. I ask 
the House to consent to the same arrange- 
ment as regards Ireland, when the work- 
houses are full, so as to prevent the guar- 
dians from saying to the able-bodied appli- 
cants for relief, ‘‘ The workhouses are full, 
we cannot receive you; we know that you 
have no alternative but to die of starva- 
tion, but the law prevents us from afford- 
ing you relief.”’ It is to mect that case 
that I propose the arrangement provided 
for in the Bill. I am much afraid that in 
the year before us, although I trust that 
nothing like the suddenness or extent of 
the present calamity will again be experi- 
enced, still you may have serious distress 
in Ireland to contend with. The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Young) has said, and said 
truly, that there are in Ireland a greater 
number of labourers compared with the 
number of acres, than there are in the 
best cultivated parts of England. Well, 











in useless works, to be paid for out of the 
rates, it will be better to employ labour in 
the cultivation of the soil. We must ex- 
pect, if Ireland is to flourish, that a much 
greater extent of land shall be cultivated. 
We cannot look for the prosperity of that 
country, if a greater space be not em- 
ployed in the production of food. We 
cannot expect that the population of that 
country shall be comfortable or happy, un- 
less this be the case. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the vast transition which is to 
take place, will not be one of great diffi- 
culty, and accompanied with great dis- 
tress. But it behoves not the Government 
only, but all who have any interest in Ire- 
land, to consider all the means by which 
the change may be best brought about; 
and I believe there are no means so likely 
as those suggested by Sir Robert Kane in 
his excellent work. The hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Young) says that the Irish peasant is 
unskilful, and is not likely to be otherwise 
for a long time. I believe in that respect, 
as in many others, that the facilities hi- 
therto possessed of procuring with very 
little labour the means of living an idle 
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and sluggish life—the very great facilities | by the greatness of their misfortunes, and 
which existed of procuring a little food, | have sunk into listlessness and despair; in 
the neglect of all other considerations, the other parts, the greatest exertions are 
resting content with the most wretched | making, a greater breadth of land has 
clothing and shelter—I believe that these | been sown than before, and the people are 
circumstances are the great cause of the | making up their minds to enter upon the 
want of skill on the part of the Irish pea-| new state of things before them. If we 
sant. I regard the present unfortunate look to the history of the English Poor 
state of things as a cause why the land- | Law, we shall find in the first instance, that 
lords and farmers of Ireland should be in- persons were sent to work by way of pun- 
duced to devote all their energies to the ishment, and marks of disgrace were im- 
cultivation of the soil, and that the result | posed upon them; but latterly, after the 
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will be a great improvement in the habits 
of the labouring population in future years. 
I believe that there is no labourer more 
capable of converting his labour to greater 
advantage than the Irish labourer. In the 
course of the discussion which originated 
with the noble Lord opposite (Lord G. 
Bentinck), I had occasion to converse with 
many persons who were well able to form 
an opinion on that point; and they stated, 
that, although for the first fortnight the 
Irish labourer cannot use his tools skil- 
fully, although he has a good deal to learn, 
yet it is astonishing how rapidly his in- 
struction goes on; and that when a month 
or six weeks have elapsed, many of these 
labourers are as capable as any other de- 
scription of labourers. It is well known 
that many labourers leave this country to 
take employment on the railroads in France, 
and that the English labourer receives 
more wages than the French, his work 
being more valuable; but it has been found 
that the Irish labourer has attained an 
equally high position as the Englishman, 
has received as high wages, because he 
could do the same day’s work, and was 
equally skilful and industrious. If that is 
the case, if such is the disposition and 
power of the Irish labourer, why should 
that power and industry not be turned to 
the cultivation of the land? What is to 
prevent the Irish labourer from becoming 
as skilful a ploughman, or as well versed 
in the rotation of crops, as the same class 
in England or Scotland? I believe that 
this will be the result of the present mea- 
sure—that it will be the cause of new ex- 
ertion among Irish landlords, farmers, and 
labourers. I believe, however, that in this 
respect there will be a great difference in 
different parts of Ireland. There are some 
parts as to which I own I look with consi- 
derable alarm; but there are other parts 
where every disposition has been exhibited 
to make exertions commensurate with the 
greatness of the emergency. In some 
parts the people seem to be struck down 











abuses of the old system were corrected, 
recourse was had to the system which pre- 
vailed in the time of George I., of using 
the workhouse as a test—of requiring that 
those who came and asked for subsistence 
should be obliged, when there was room in 
the workhouse, to go into it, and thereby 
prove that they required food and shelter. 
If the test was submitted to, food and 
shelter were given, but not under cireum- 
stances which render these advantages 
more acceptable or agreeable than the 
able-bodied labourer could secure to him- 
self by his own labour and industry. Such 
is the system which, I believe, has been 
one of the great sources of England’s pros- 
perity as a nation; and my firm belief is, 
that it was the giving of sustenance to the 
able-bodied labourer, and thus acquiring 
the power of suppressing vagrancy and 
mendicancy, and of reducing the whole of 
society to order, which was one of the rea- 
sons why the pursuits of trade, industry, 
and commerce have been so successful in 
this country. I feel all the difficulty of 
introducing this Bill at the present time; 
but I believe at the same time that it is 
necessary to carry it; I am convinced that 
it will be one of the very best securities 
for the future prosperity of Ireland; and I 
must say, that nothing I have heard this 
night has altered my opinion. 

Mr. LEFROY spoke amidst much in- 
terruption. Ile defended the deputation 
which had waited upon the noble Lord, and 
of which he was one, from the remarks 
which had been made upon them by the 
noble Lord, especially as to their saying so 
little. As the noble Lord who was at the 
head of the deputation explained their 
views, he (Mr. Lefroy) and other mem- 
bers, felt it unnecessary to obtrude any 
observation upon the noble Lord (Lord 
J. Russell), who propounded propositions 
which completely astonished the whole de- 
putation. [The hon. Member, amidst in- 
terruption, read the opinion of Dr. Doyle 
upon the subject of out-door relief, as well 
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{COMMONS} 


as passages from the report of the Poor| reduced manner they were supported in 
Law Commissioners.] He contended that | that country ? He calculated the cost to be 
the proposition of the noble Lord would | 2/. 7s. 6d. per head; so that a rental of 
double the number of persons at present | 13,000,0000. yearly in Ireland would be sad- 
in a state of destitution; and he urged the | dled with a payment of at least 5,000,000. 


Government, before this measure was forced | 

upon Ireland, to give the proprietors of 

land a more complete control over their 
roperty. 

Mr. ROSS also endeavoured to speak | 
amidst interruptions, and was understood | 
to say, that he would reluctantly give his | 
support to the Government on this occasion; 
for he could not blind his eyes to the fact 
that this was a perilous experiment for the 
country. He had seen a gentleman lately, 
well informed on these subjects, who stated, 


that from the failure of the potato, and the | 


change which must be made to another 


species of food, he doubted whether less | 
than a farm of ten acres would suffice to | 


support afamily. If this were true, what | 
was to be done with the 350,000 persons 
who had hitherto subsisted on farms of less | 
than five acres? He should, though, as 
he said, reluctantly, give his vote in favour 


of the Government, and against the Mo- | 


tion of the right hon. Recorder. 
Sir H. W. BARRON did not wish to 


obtrude upon the attention of hon. Mem- | 


bers when he saw them so impatient; 


a year. 
cal Mr. SHAW said: In the impatient state 
| of the House, I will ask but two minutes to 

explain my argument, to which the noble 

Lord (Lord J. Russell) has referred. For 

shortness, I will at once adopt his test— 

| the 300,000 men employed on public works 
‘in Mayo. The noble Lord asks, how could 
| my plan provide for these by in-door relief? 
| | My answer is —and it was the gist of my 
| whole argument —if you tell ‘them they 
| shall have out-door relief, they will inevi- 
tably depend upon it; but if you promise 
them only in-door relief, they will exhaust 
every independent means of support before 
they resort to it. My proof is, the expe- 
| rience of the last nine years of their un- 
iw illingness to enter the workhouses; and 

' that, “within the last nine months, thou- 

'sands—nay, millions, have flocked to the 
| public works for out-door relief. Further, 
I said, if in-door relief is inadequate to the 
'emergeney, take what temporary measure 

it may require; and now, I conclude, as I 

began, by protesting against a Bill passed, 

| despite of all prineiple and all authority, 


but he would beg hon. Gentlemen to recol- | amidst the ery of famine and death from 


lect that this was a question which involved | 


| Ireland; clamour out of doors in England; 


their property and almost their existence. ‘and excitement, impatience and noise, in 
This clause involved a principle in Ireland | this House. 


that was of the most alarming description. 
It was a case of life or death to many of 
them—to all of them he might say. 
tenantry of Ireland would have to pay a 
considerable portion of this tax; and there- 
fore it was a question which affected, not 
alone the landlords, but also four or five 
hundred thousand tenants in Ireland. He, 
however, confessed his unwillingness to do 
so ungracious a thing as to vote against 
the measure; but, to show how well founded 
were his apprehensions, he begged to refer 
to a return which he held in his hand. It 
appeared from that return, that the pro- 
perty in England rated for the poor rate 
amounted to upwards of 62,000,0001. yearly. 
The poor rates paid out of that amount to 
5,000,0001. sterling; and with that sum 
about 1,500,000 paupers were supported. 
Now, they should have in Ireland, on the 
very lowest calculation, 2,300,000 of a 
similar class; and if in England it cost 
5,000,000/. for the support of 1,500,000, 
what must be the calculation for supporting 


2,300,000 paupers in Ireland, even in the 


"The | part of the Bill:—Ayes 242; 


The Committee divided, on the Ques- 
| tion, that the Clause as amended stand 
; Noes 36: 
Majority 206. 
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Guest, Sir J. 
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Smith, J. A. 
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Stuart, W. V. 
Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Tanered, H. W. 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, J. 
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Trotter, J. 
Tuite, H. M. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Villiers, hon. C, 
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House resumed. 


Kirk, P. 

Lefroy, A. 

Leslie, C. P. 
Macnamara, Maj. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Maxwell, hon. J, P. 
Milnes, R. M. 
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Shaw, H. 
Young, T. 


House adjourned a quarter before One 


o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 22, 1847. 


MiINUTES.] Pustic Brits.—1* Incumbered Estates (Ire- 


land). 


2® Bankruptcy and Insolvency (No.2); Drainage of Land. 


PETITIONS PRESENTED. 


From Dissenters of Stamford, 


against the proposed Government Plan of Education.— 
By the Earl of Ellenborough, from Gloucester and Wor- 
cester, for the Repeal of the present Law of Settlement, 
and for a National Rate for the Relief of the Poor.— 
From Plymouth, for Legalizing Marriages between the 
Sister or other more remote Relation of the Deceased Wife. 
—By the Bishop of St. Asaph, from the Parish of St. George 
the Martyr, Queen Square, that the Benefit of the Baths 
and Washhouses Act may be extended to them and all 
other Parishes similarly situated.—By Lord Camoys, from 
the Parish of Rotherfield Greys, Oxford, for the Repeal 
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of the Poor Removal Act.—From Waterford, for the 
Establishment of one uniform Rate in every Union in 
Ireland.—From Castlecorner, for the Adoption of a more 
extensive System of Railways in Ireland. 


Bankruptcy and 


IRISH IMMIGRATION. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that he was 
now in a position to corroborate the state- 
ments he had laid before their Lordships 
on a previous evening, in reference to the 
immigration of Irish paupers into England 
and Scotland. He had since received ac- 
curate and most undeniable information; 
and, from what he had heard from the au- 
thorities of Greenock, the magistrates of 
Glasgow, and the parish officers of Liver- 
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England, to get rid of what they consj- 
sidered a superfluous population. He did 
not, however, see how the evil was to be 
met; and he feared that six months hence 
it would be still more difficult to deal with, 
He did not think that a poor law, similar 
to that in operation in England, would 
tend to diminish the present burden, or to 
avert the future calamity. 

Lorp BROUGHAM replied, that it was 
quite clear somebody must pay the money, 
for the unfortunate people had no money 
themselves. There was the evidence given 
in the correspondence of the Commissariat, 
that the funds raised in this country for 





pool, it was proved, beyond all doubt, that ‘the relief of the destitute, had, on more 
in many cases money had been furnished | than one occasion, been applied to the pay- 
to poor Irish people to induce them to; ment of the passage-money of paupers 


cross the Channel and leave Ireland by the | 
landlords, and in some instances by the 
priests. It appeared that Mr. Rushton, 
the stipendiary magistrate at Liverpool, 
was in the habit of asking the Irish pau- 
pers who came before him how they had 


| from Ireland. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE expressed his in- 
| dignation at such an application of funds 
| which were given for the relief of distress, 
| They ought to have been restricted to such 
_relief, and not used to send over poverty 


obtained those funds by which they had, as a burden to England, which should be 
been enabled to sail for England; and the | relieved in the country to which it belonged. 
answers given fully demonstrated that a} He could not imagine any more complete 
bonus, in the shape of passage-moncy, was | desecration of money devoted to charitable 
paid to them to quit that country which, purposes; but he thought the cases in 


should be responsible for their mainte-| which money had been so applied must be 
nance. An end ought instantly to be put | the exception, and not the rule. 

to so iniquitous a system; and he thought; Lorp BROUGHAM did not apprehend 
that the plan suggested at Glasgow, the | it was the public money; it was more likely 


publication of the names of the parties 
from whom the money had been procured, 
would act most effectually. He would also 
suggest to those relievers of the poor in 
Ireland, who relieved themselves by send- 
ing them over here, that it was a danger- 
ous experiment, for he recollected the case 
of two churchwardens tried in York for 
relieving a parish by furthering a marriage 
in another parish, and that was said to be 
@ conspiracy. 

The Ear. of WICKLOW would not at- 
tempt to justify such a system as that al- 
luded to by the noble and learned Lord; 
but it seemed to him to be utterly impos- 
sible that emigration, on any extensive 
seale, could have been promoted in the 
way stated. The guardians, or the pro- 
prietors of public works, could not be 
chargeable; for, if any such proceedings 
had taken place under their auspices, the 
expenses must have been paid out of their 
own pockets. In those cases, probably, 
where landlords were anxious to make a 
clearance of their land, they might have 
availed themselves of the opportunity, by 
paying the passage-money of a pauper to 


to be funds supplied by private charity. 
Lorp MONTEAGLE thought, that the 
| expenditure of money so given could be 
properly checked and accounted for. 

The Marevess of CLANRICARDE 
said, the benevolence of England at this 
crisis had been excessive, and, in many 
cases, money had been sent to individuals 
in Ireland, to be laid out at their disere- 
tion; he had no doubt this money was a 
portion of the funds so sent. 


AND INSOLVENCY BILL 
(No. 2). 

Lorp BROUGHAM moved the Second 
Reading of the Bankruptcy and Insolvency 
Bill. lt was not necessary he should go 
at length into the question; he should 
merely state, as succinctly as_ possible, 
the object of the present measure. Their 
Lordships had passed a Bill having the ef- 
fect of abolishing imprisonment for debt in 
eases where a party, giving up all his pro- 
perty to his ereditors, petitioned the Court of 
Bankruptcy for protection. Where no fraud 
or gross extravagance appeared to have ex- 
isted, the debtor was entitled to a final 
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order protecting his person from arrest for 
the same debt. He proposed to make little 
or no alteration in that law, but only to 
effect some changes in the machinery by 
which that relief was afforded, and to 
transfer to the Insolvent Commissioners the 
jurisdiction given to the Bankruptey Com- 
missioners. His reason for this was, that 
in practice it had been found most incon- 
venient to mix up two different codes of 
laws; it had been found that a strong and 
incurable objection existed among parties 
themselves, among the merchants and 
tradesmen of the city of London, as well 
as among the solicitors and attorneys, to 
come to the Insolvent Court to work a 
bankruptcy commission. But insolvents 
flocked to the court, as they could find re- 
lief nowhere else. The reluctance on the 
part of men reduced by misfortunes and 
losses in trade to bankruptcy to resort 
to this court, had very much diminished 
its efficacy in administering the bank- 
rupt law; and the result was, it became 
necessary to make some separation of 
the two branches. The six Bankrupt 
Commissioners received at present 2,000I. 
a year each, and were by no means over- 
worked, not from any fault of their 
own, but because there was no work for 
them todo. They sat on an average four 
hours a day for fifteen or sixteen weeks in 
the year without the insolvency business, 
and nineteen or twenty weeks including it, 
and were assisted by a registrar at 1,Q0OJ. 
a year, and official assignees at no less 
than 1,5007. a year. Now, he thought 
this was a very expensive machinery for 
doing so little business. The remedy he 
would apply was to take away the insol- 
vency from the Bankruptey Commissioners, 
giving it to the Insolvency Commissioners, 
giving them the powers which the Bank- 
ruptey Commissioners had; and to reduce 
the number of Bankrupt Commissioners to 
three. He knew there was an opinion 
that two Commissioners could do the busi- 
ness; but he did not wish to cut down the 
number so close, because, as was well known, 
crises took place in mercantile affairs which 
at the time greatly augmented the bank- 
tuptey business. As to the Court of Re- 
view it had been substantially abolished, 
for the vacancies in the office of Judge had 
not been filled up; and one of the Vice 
Chancellors had devoted two or three weeks 
to the duties, and very efficiently performed 
them. There was, therefore, no reason 
why the original business of that court 
should not be transacted by the Commis- 
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sioners; and appeals on points of law, but 
not on certificates, be carried before the 
Lord Chancellor or one of the Vice Chan- 
cellors. It had certainly turned out that 
the Court of Review had been much under- 
worked; but that result could not have been 
foreseen at the time of constituting that 
court. The expense, therefore, of the 
Court of Review would be saved to the pub- 
lic, and the number of the Commissioners 
would be reduced from six to three. The 
new system had worked admirably well, 
far beyond his most sanguine expectations. 
The Bankruptcy Commissioners had set 
themselves to work up the old commis- 
sions, and nearly 2,000,000/. of money had 
been reclaimed under them, and distri- 
buted among the creditors of old estates, 
and many persons had by this means had 
their bankruptey superseded by paying 
20s. in the pound after a lapse of twenty- 
five years. Two branches of business were 
connected with the Insolvent Court—the 
one was the permanent sittings in London, 
and the other the circuits performed by 
three Commissioners, three times a year, 
each occupying six weeks. The circuits 
taken by the Commissioners were a great 
expense, and useless as well as expensive, 
if the business could be as well done by a 
gentleman resident on the spot; and he 
might mention by way of illustration that 
Mr. Commissioner Philips had to go all the 
way to Carnarvon, a distance of 225 miles 
to try one insolvency case. He proposed 
then to abolish the circuits of the Insol- 
vency Commissioners, and vest the jurisdic- 
tion in the local judges who had been re- 
cently appointed by an Act brought in by 
the late Government, and carried out by 
his noble and learned Friend on the Wool- 
sack. Ile understood that his noble and 
learned Friend upon the Woolsack had ap- 
pointed very good judges; but he feared 
that he must have been overwhelmed with 
the number of applications for the ap- 
pointments, for he (Lord Brougham) re- 
membered that when he had only ten com- 
missions to give away he received 1,700 
applications. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR observed, 
that he had had sixty appointments to dis- 
pose of. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he could only 
wonder, then, that his noble and learned 
Friend was alive to tell the story. Ac- 
cording to the territorial divisions pre- 
scribed by the Local Courts Act, no per- 
son would have to travel more than eight 
miles to find a judge; and it must be evident 
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that it would be most convenient to trans- 
fer the country insolvency jurisdiction to 
the newly established tribunals. He 
doubted even whether this ought not to be 
carried further, and these local judges be 
enabled to administer bankruptcy as well 
as insolvency. The Bill did not propose 
that; but only to transfer insolvent busi- 
ness to the local judges. It might well be 
considered, however, in a future stage of 
the Bill, whether the measure might not 
beneficially be so extended. The only 
point of any importance where the present 
Bill interfered with the law of bankrupts 
and insolvency, was in the case of the pre- 
sent protection between traders and non- 
traders. The difference between bank- 
ruptey and insolvency was twofold. First, 
as to persons, the bankrupt being a trader, 
and the insolvent not; secondly, as to pro- 
perty, for the bankrupt was discharged not 
only as to his person, but as to future ac- 
quired property—while the insolvent was 
discharged only as to his person, and not as 
to future acquired property. The reason 
for the distinction was this—that a trader 
could get no person to trust him unless he 
were protected as to future acquired pro- 
perty; but it would be unfair to apply that 
rule to a gentleman or nobleman, the heir 
to an estate, and say that the property of 
which he might hereafter become possessed 
should not be applied to the discharge of 
his debts. By the provisions of the pre- 
sent Bill the Commissioner in Insolvency 
would be invested with power to take into 
consideration all the circumstances of the 
eases which might come before him. The 
Commissioner would have to satisfy him- 
self that an insolvent had no prospect of 
succeeding to property—that his insolvency 
was attributable to misfortune, and not to 
wilful extravagance—and, above all, that 
he had not lain by and spent all the money 
he had—which, if he was insolvent, was 
his creditors’, and not his—but had ap- 
plied to the court for relief whilst he had 
it in his power to pay a dividend of 4s. or 
5s. in the pound. The Bill provided, that 
if the Commissioner should be satisfied 
upon those points, he should be empowered 
to grant an insolvent protection as to future 
acquired property. He had now stated all 
that was material with respect to his Bill; 
and if it should be read a second time, he 
would allow it to stand over until after the 
holidays, and then, perhaps, the best 
course to be taken would be to refer it and 
another measure upon the same subject, 


which had been introduced by his noble 
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and learned Friend on the Woolsack, to 
Select Committee. The noble Lord con. 
cluded by moving that the Bill be read 
second time. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, that it 
was not his intention to oppose any obstrue- 
tion to the Motion for the second reading of 
his noble and learned Friend’s Bill. In many 
of the objects sought to be attained by the 
Bill, and in many of the observations made 
by his noble and learned Friend, he en- 
tirely concurred; indeed, the major part 
of the provisions of the present measure 
were nearly identical with those contained 
in a Bill which he (the Lord Chancellor) 
had introduced. It was very desirable that 
the subject should be investigated by a 
Select Committee, in which all the legal 
knowledge of the House might be brought 
to bear upon it. It might not be improper 
in him to express a doubt as to the expe- 
diency of deciding upon matters of detail, 
with respect to questions which were at 
present in an unsettled state; such, for 
instance, as the question as to the necessity 
of maintaining the existing distinction be- 
tween bankruptcy and insolvency. It ap- 
peared to him, also, that until the amount 
of the business which would devolve upon 
the new local courts had been ascertained 
by experience, it would be unwise to trans- 
fer the country insolvency jurisdiction to 
them. The noble and learned Lord looked 
forward to the possibility of transferring 
some part of the bankruptcy jurisdiction to 
the same tribunals; but, for the reason he 
had just assigned, he could not at present 
express a decided opinion with respect to 
that proposition. It certainly was his 
opinion, however, that some alteration of 
the jurisdiction in bankruptcy was impera- 
tively called for. Under the law as it 
stood, if a bankruptcy took place in Nor- 
folk, it was impossible to take a step in 
the business without bringing up the bank- 
rupt, his agent, and witnesses to London. 
A deputation which had recently waited 
upon him from Brighton had informed him 
that, notwithstanding the facility of com- 
munication between that town and London, 
the circumstance of parties being compelled 
to come to the metropolis, operated to pre- 
vent many cases of fraud from being 1- 
vestigated. 

Lorv ASHBURTON said, that if he 
had been aware that the second reading © 
the Bill was fixed for that evening, he 
would have presented a petition upon the 
subject which had been placed in his hands, 
and which was signed by some of the 
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leading traders of the city of London. The 
importance of the subject under their Lord- 
ships’ consideration might be estimated 
from a statement contained in the petition 
to which he had alluded, namely, that 
24,000,000/. sterling were annually lost to 
the trade of the country by bad debts, in 
some shape or other. When their Lord- 
ships heard that, they could easily imagine 
the importance which persons engaged in 
trade attached to an alteration of the laws 
of bankruptcy and insolvency. The peti- 
tiers maintained, that without a recur- 
rence to the law of arrest under mesne 
process, guarded as it might be from abuse, 
they did not see the possibility of getting 
rid of the present evils. He begged to 
say, also, that he saw no mode of dealing 
equitably and fairly in the cases of debtor 
and creditor, without making a distinction 
between insolvents and bankrupts, because 
the cases were totally different. Their 
position in society was different, and their 
condition of moral delinquency in contract- 
ing debt was also totally different. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that what had 
fallen from the noble Lord who had just 
spoken, had the greatest possible weight 
with him, not merely from the position 
which he at one time held as one of the 
first merchants in the world, but also from 
the great acuteness which he always dis- 
played in matters of business. He was 
most anxious that the whole subject should 
be discussed in Committee ; and if it should 
be found that they had committed an error 
in abolishing imprisonment for debt, he 
should feel it was their duty to reconsider 
that subject. He owned, however, that in 
his opinion, it would be impossible to revert 
to that system. With respect to the diffi- 
culty of giving jurisdiction in these cases 
to the judges of the local courts on ac- 
count of the additional labour, he was 
informed by Mr. Commissioner Phillips, 
that in the whole of his circuit through 
nineteen counties, including Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, he had had so few insol- 
veney cases, that during the whole of six 
weeks he had only to sit seventy hours to 
dispose of four months’ arrear of them. 
It could not, therefore, add more than 
about an hour’s duty to each of these 
judges; and the commencement of the Act 
could be postponed until they had become 
fully initiated in their new duties. He 
agreed with his noble Friend that it would 
be well if they could commence by agreeing 
upon some general principle ; as, for exam- 
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bankruptcy, and applying it to all persons. 
It was his belief, however, that they would 
find this impossible; for he thought nei- 
ther their Lordships nor the Members of 
the House of Commons would feel disposed, 
from patriotic motives, and still less for the 
sake of assimilating the law, to render 
themselves liable to be made bankrupts. 
As he had stated, however, he was quite 
prepared to reconsider the question, as 
well as that of arrest for debt, for the late 
alteration in the law having necessarily 
been in a great measure experimental, 
would be most wisely brought again under 
the notice of the Legislature. 
Bill read 2, 


INCUMBERED ESTATES (IRELAND) BILL. 
The LORD CHANCELLOR moved the 
first reading of a Bill to facilitate the Sale 
of Incumbered Estates in Ireland. He 
felt that this was a measure of very great 
importance, and it had been very anxiously 
looked for. In preparing, it every attention 
had been paid to the details; and the 
delay which had taken place on its intro- 
duction was not more than was required 
for the adjustment of the machinery neces- 
sary for the operation of the Bill, and at 
the same time absolutely necessary to pro- 
tect parties as well as those who were in- 
terested in the remainder of those estates. 
Lorp STANLEY wished to know when 


the noble and learned Lord intended to 
take the second reading, and whether, as 
a number of Irish Peers had left town, 
he was of opinion that it should be taken 
before Easter ? 


The LORD CHANCELLOR thought it 


desirable that the Bill should be circulated 
as soon as possible. 
ever, to be read a second time till after 
Easter. 


It ought not, how- 


Bill read 1a, 
House adjourned. 
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a4 —y o rng s oa eames Act.—By Mr. | attention of his noble Friend, and would 
Bright and other Hon. Members, from a great many | . cs . 2 

places, against the Government Scheme of Education.— | continue to do so; but he was not yet pre- 
By Colonel Mure, from Paisley, and Mr. F. Scott, from | pared to propose the advance of any publie 
Selkirk, against the Marriage (Scotland) Bill.—By Sir W. | money for the promotion of the object 
Clay, from London, for an Efficient Poor Law (Ireland). hich tl h Gentle t ] 

—By Mr. Blake and other Hon. Members, from several | Which me f0n. wentieman contemp ated, 
places, for Alteration of the Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill—| He (Mr. Hawes) would take the present 
By Mr. Sotheron, from Guardians of the Swindon Union, opportunity of observing, that if the par- 
and Mr. Trotter, from West Clandon (Surrey), for Repeal | ,- % 2 
or Alteration of the Poor Removal Act.—By Mr. E. ties themselves who were connected with 
Ellice, from Queen’s Ferry, and Mr. Hume, from Cowes, | the colonies of Australia and New Zealand 
in Favour of the Ports, Harbours, &c. Bill (1846).—By | should evince a disposition to prom 

Mr. EF. Ellice, from the Edinburgh and Northern Railway | bion Ries iL eee 4 ar ote that 
Company, against the Railways Bill.—By Captain Bun- | ® ject, they would, in. us opinion, very 
bury, from Castlecomer, in Favour of the Railways (Ire- | much facilitate the obtaining of a grant of 
land) Bill.—By Sir G, Clerk and other Hon. Members, public money for assisting the steam navi- 


from several places, against the Registering Births, &c. ° ‘ith th Liat 
(Scotland) Bill—By Mr. Forbes and other Hon. Mem. | $2tlon with those colonics, 


hers, from several places, against the Registering of Births, 
&e. (Scotland) Bill; and Marriage (Scotland) Bill.—By PUBLIC WORK8 (IRELAND). 


Sir G. Clerk and other Hon. Members, from a great many | x 5 - 
places, for Compensation relating to the Registering of Mr. W . O’BRIEN begged to ask 
Births, &c. (Scotland) Bill; and the Marriage (Scotland) | the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 


eae at atner vace tor Daeitean er for Ireland whether the rule which had 
the Law respecting the Sale of Beer. 'been established for discharging 20 per 
cent of the persons employed on the public 
GOVERNMENT EDUCATION. relief works in Ireland was intended to 
Mr. C. BERKELEY wished to put a| apply to those parishes where the arrange- 
question to the noble Lord of considerable | ments for the distribution of soup had not 
importance, upon a subject which was/ yet come into operation ? 
creating great agitation and uneasiness in Mr. LABOUCHERE replied, that the 
the country at this moment, namely, whe-| hon. Gentleman had truly stated that a 
ther it were the intention of Her Majesty’s | rule was laid down that the persons em- 
Government to persevere in the system of | ployed on public works in Ireland should 
education proposed in the Minutes of|be reduced in the ratio cf 20 per cent; 
Council; and, if the answer of the noble! but the rule was not of necessity to apply 
Lord should be in the affirmative, when he | equally to every parish in Ireland, with- 
would proceed with the Miscellaneous Es- | out regard to the special circumstances of 
timates. each locality. The meaning of the rule 
Lorp J. RUSSELL said, it was the | was, that the reduction of the persons em- 
intention of the Government to persevere | ployed should, on the whole, be adequate 
in the system laid down in the Minutes of | to a reduction of 20 per cent, but leaving 
Council; and that he could not bring for- | it to the discretion of the Irish Government 
ward the Miscellaneous Estimates before as to what parts of Ireland that rule should 
Easter. | be applied. 
| Mr. HINDLEY begged to suggest that 
STEAM NAVIGATION IN AUSTRALIA. | a week’s wages in advance should be given 
Mr. F. SCOTT inquired of the hon.|to any man who wished to go from the 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State | publie works to farm labour. It would be 
for the Colonies, whether it was the inten- | a great inducement to men to return to the 
tion of the Government to grant for the | cultivation of the land. 


current year any, and what, sums of money 
to assist private enterprise in steam navi- EXPORTATION OF CORN FROM RUSSIA. 


gation in Australia and New Zealand? | Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that he was 

Mr. HAWES admitted the importance | asked by an hon. Member, some time ago, 
of the subject to which the hon. Gentleman | whether there was any truth in the report 
had referred; but all that he could at pre- | that the Emperor of Russia had prohibited 
sent say in answer to the question of the | the exportation of corn from that country. 
hon. Gentleman was, that several plans} He now begged to inform that hon. Gen- 
had been laid before the noble Lord the | tleman and the House, that a letter had 
Secretary of State for the Colonial Depart- | been received from Lord Bloomfield, stat- 








ment, but that his noble Friend was not | ing, that as soon as the report had come ‘ 


prepared at the present moment to express to his knowledge, he had a communication 


any opinion in favour of any one or other | with the Minister of Finance at St. Peters- 


of them. The subject had occupied the| burgh on the subject, and that he had 
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been informed by the Russian Government | 
that the report was without any founda- 
tion whatsoever; but that, on the contrary, 
the exportation of grain from the Russian | 
ports would be facilitated by all possible | 


means by the Government of that country. | 
| 


| 
| 
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Office being also employed in the manner 
he had described ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the subject to which the 
question of the hon. Gentleman referred, 
was brought under the consideration of the 
Postmaster General and the Government 


| in the course of last autumn ; but consider- 


POST OFFICE. 


Mr. MOFFATT begged leave to ask the | 
right hon. Baronet the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whether any and what steps 
had been taken to prevent public servants 
employed in the Post Office being also em- 
ployed in a private speculation called the 
Post Office London Directory? It would 
be in the recollection of the House, that in 
the last Session of Parliament a very grave 
charge was brought against the Post Office 
authorities, with regard to one of the prin- 
cipal officers of that establishment employ- 
ing inferior persons belonging to the Post | 
Office (the letter-carriers) in a private spe- | 
culation of his own; and of evading his | 
duty at the Post Office. There was also | 
another charge of a very grave nature | 
brought against the same superior officer. | 
Those charges were, when first brought | 
forward, but very faintly apologized for; | 


: > ‘ ‘ mt 
and an inquiry was promised to be insti- | 


able difficulties arose on the subject of the 
amount of compensation to be made to Mr. 
Kelly, in the event of the publication called 
the Post Ofice Directory being taken from 
him, with a view of its being published 
under the immediate authority of the Go- 
vernment. That Mr. Keily’s claim to com- 
pensation was valid to a certain extent, 
could not be denied. At that time it was 
necessary for the Government to come to 
some immediate decision, in order that the 
requisite preparations should be made for 


_ the publication of the Post Office Directory 


at the usual period; but the Government 
were certainly unwilling to accede to the 
proposal submitted by Mr. Kelly; and at 
length a communication was made to that 
gentleman, informing him that he should 
be permitted to continue to publish the 
Directory until such time as a decision 
should become to. That decision had now 
been come to; and it was to this effect 


tuted. The result of that inquiry had not —that Mr. Kelly himself, who bought the 
yet transpired; but he (Mr. Moffatt) had concern from his predecessor in office, and 
been informed that the system of employ-| who had spent a considerable sum of money 
ing public servants (the letter-carriers) to in setting up a printing-office of his own, 
assist Mr. Kelly, the inspector, in getting | and erecting the machinery appertaining 
up a work called the Post Office Directory, | thereto, for the purpose of carrying on the 
was still continued ; and that the result of | Post Office Directory in partnership with 


the inquiry would establish against Mr. | 
Kelly the grave charge of his having made | 
an inaccurate return to Parliament of the | 
sum realized by him from the publication | 
of the Directory. Mr. Kelly stated that | 
the sum he received on account of that | 
publication was 1,2001. a year; whawees | 
the statement of the hon. Member for | 
Finsbury (Mr. T. Duncombe) showed that | 
Mr. Kelly made something like a sum of 
2.5001. a year from that source. Conse- 
quently, there had been a distinct inaceu- | 
rate statement laid before the House of | 
Commons by a public servant. He would 
not dwell upon the circumstance of the 
very high price charged to the public for 
the work in question, though there could 
be no doubt that Mr. Kelly demanded full 
30 or 40 per cent more for the work than | 
it could be profitably sold for by any other 
publisher. He would simply ask whether 
any and what steps had been taken to pre- 
vent public servants employed in the Post 





his brother, who was not in any way con- 
nected with the Post Office, was to be per- 
mitted to continue the publication of the 
work, but without any compensation what- 
ever from the public (so we understood the 
right hon, Baronet to say). Mr. Kelly 
was, however, prohibited from employing 
any person connected with the Post Office in 
the getting up of the Directory; and it was 
distinetly understood, that if he at any time 
should employ any public servant belonging 
to the Post Office to serve him in his pri- 
vate character as the publisher of the Post 
Office Directory, he would be subject to 
heavy penalties. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE was of opinion 
that, so far from Mr. Kelly being entitled 
to compensation in consideration of the pub- 
lishing of the Post Office Directory being 
taken from him, the public were justly en- 
titled to restitution from Mr. Kelly for the 
large sums he had obtained by the publication 
of that work, which had been entirely got up 
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by the labours of the letter-carriers. Mr. | two or three clerks, that the House should 
Kelly made a return of his receipts, on ac- | know exactly what was the salary Mr, 
count of the Directory, to the amount of | Rowland Hil! received, what were his du- 
1,200. a year; whereas if a Committee of | ties, and what the chance of his receiving 
Inquiry were granted, he would undertake | any communication for the improvement of 
to prove that Mr. Kelly had made 12,0000. | the Post Office department through such 
a year out of the Post Office establishment. | channels as those ? 
There was a question he wished to ask the| The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE. 
right hon. Baronet the Chancellor of the} QUER had been misunderstood by the 
Exchequer. He (Mr. Duncombe) under- | hon, Gentleman as to what he (the Chan- 
stood that Mr. Rowland Hill had got em- poe of the Exchequer) had said in an- 
ployment in the Post Office, and that he | swer to the question put by the hon. Mem- 
was smothered in a small room, surrounded | her for Dartmouth. He (the Chancellor 
by three or four clerks. Now, what he | of the Exchequer) had admitted that, ae- 
wished exactly to know was, what were the cording to precedents, Mr. Kelly had a 
duties which Mr. R. Hill had to perform, right to compensation to some extent; but 
and what was the amount of salary he re- | that at present Mr. Kelly was permitted 
ceived? He was informed that Mr. Hill) to carry on the work on ‘his own account, 
was perfectly powerless, and could not re-| being at the same time debarred from re- 
ceive any assistance either from Mr. Kelly | ceiving the services of any person whatso- 
or from Mr. Bokenham; and a notice was |ever employed in the Post Office, for the 
publicly placarded in the Post Office, stat- | purpose of aiding him in such publication. 
ing that any persons (meaning of course | But if the Post Office authorities were to 
the letter-carriers) having any suggestions | take away the publication of the Directory 
to offer to Mr. Rowland Hill for the im-/ from Mr. Kelly, then his claim for com- 
provement of the Post Office establishment, | pensation would stand as at present. With 
were to have the goodness to lay their sug- | regard to Mr. Rowland Hill, the hon. Gen- 
gestions before Mr. Rowland Hill through | tleman (Mr. Duncombe) had stated what 
the heads of their respective offices. Now, | had been done by certain parties in 1842; 
the heads of the offices were Mr. Kelly and | and he had also mentioned the fact of a 
Mr. Bokenham. Was it not clear, that! certain notice having been put up at the 
even if any of the letter-carriers were to | Post Office. Now, whether those gentle- 
make suggestions for the improvement of | men, whose names his hon. Friend men- 
the Post Office establishment, or to make | tioned, had so acted or not, he (the Chan- 
known any complaint against the working ¢ellor of the Exchequer) had had no oppor- 
of that establishment, through the medium | tunity of ascertaining ; for no notice had 
of those two gentlemen, no such sugges- , been given to him that his hon. Friend in- 
tions or complaints would ever arrive at | tended to put any question respecting Mr. 
Mr. R. Hill’s table? It was his decided | Rowland Hill. It might be known to most 
opinion that every communication ought to | hon. Gentlemen that the business of the 
go directly to Mr. Rowland Hill. To show Post Office had increased to a most enor- 
how much Mr. Kelly and Mr. Bokenham | mous extent. A few days ago, he had re- 
respected Mr. Rowland Hill, he would just | ceived a return, showing that the number 
remind the House of what occurred when | of letters passing through the Post Office 
that gentleman left the Post Office in 1842. | in one week was now more than double 
On that occasion a notice was stuck up to! the number that passed through it five 
this effect :— _years ago. For the particular week at the 
“‘ Whereas Mr. Rowland Hill’s connexion with | present time, the number of letters was 
the Post Oftice having ceased, notice is hereby | upwards of 6,000,000 ; whereas five years 
given, that any officer belonging to this depart- | Atay aga meg eg gee wan ad 
ment (that is to say, the letter-carriers’ depart- | 5° i ; } “4 
ment) holding communication with him, directly | 3,000,000. This, of course, had very much 
or indirectly, shall be dismissed the public ser- | increased the labours of the Post Office. 
vice.” | This being so, it was thought desirable 
Under these circumstances, he should like | that additional assistance should be given 
to know what possible chance Mr. Rowland | to that department ; and the Government 
Hill had of receiving any suggestion for | were of opinion that no one in this country 
the public benefit through such parties as | was so well qualified to give that assistance 
those who put that notice forward? He as Mr. Rowland Hill. That gentleman 
thought it therefore important, since the | was accordingly appointed Secretary to the 
public were paying Mr. Rowland Hill and Postmaster General, with several clerks of 
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his own. The salary of Mr. Rowland Hill 
was 1,2007. a year. [Mr. T. DuncomBe: 
What are the salaries of the clerks?] He 
could not exactly say what they were; and 
his hon. Friend must admit that it was 
not too much to say that he could not 
carry in his head the exact amount of the 
salaries of all the clerks. But the salary 
of Mr. R. Hill himself was, as he had 
stated, 1,200/. a year; and he was happy 
to say, in relation to the services of that 
gentleman, that in a conversation which 
he had with his noble Friend the Post- 
master General a few days ago, his noble 
Friend informed him that Mr. Rowland 
Hill had been the means of introducing 
very great reforms in the Post Office es- 
tablishment. 


TWO LATE EXECUTIONS. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, it appeared by the 
newspapers that the execution of two men 
took place at Morpeth on Wednesday last, 
when by the excessive bungling of the exe- 
cutioner, a most horrible scene occurred 
that greatly added to the barbarity of capi- 
tal punishments. He wished to ask the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, whether he had 
made any inquiry into the circumstances, 
and whether he had taken any steps to 
prevent a similar occurrence in future ? 
He also begged to ask the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, whether he had received from any 
of the Judges an intimation that there was, 
and had been recently, an increasing indis- 
position on the part of juries to return a 
verdict of guilty in cases where capital 
punishment was likely to be inflicted? He 
asked this question in consequence of the 
recent acquittal of three men, for what 
was called the Barnard Castle Murder, and 
their subsequent conviction for robbing the 
person who was murdered. 

Sir G. GREY had received no informa- 
tion whatever respecting the circumstance 
alleged to have taken place at Morpeth; 
but he would make inquiry on the subject. 
Neither had he received any information 
from any of the Judges with regard to the 
indisposition of juries to convict in cases 
where capital punishment might be inflict- 
ed. But he observed, that in the Barnard 
Castle case, the learned J udge passed the 
severest punishment the law allowed on 
the persons convicted. 


TRISH IMMIGRANTS. 
Sir B. HALL wished to call the atten- 
tion of the right hon. Baronet the Secre- 
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tary of State for the Home Department to 
a subject of great importance—the enor- 
mous immigration of Irish paupers into 
Liverpool and other parts of England. In 
a letter, written by a person in authority 
at Liverpool, it was stated that— 


“ Many reports were circulated of the cause of 
this influx of strangers—such as their being forced 
from Ireland, sent over by societies, and many 
other tales, which induced me to send, on the 19th 
of January, two experienced and intelligent police 
constables of the ‘ detective force’ of this borough 
to Ireland, for the purpose of ascertaining, if pos- 
sible, the real and ostensible cause of emigration. 
These officers travelled through the counties of 
Kildare, King’s County, Westmeath, Roscommon, 
Galway, Mayo, and Sligo— mixing with people of 
different grades—and the result of their inquiries 
may be summed up thus. The landlord or his 
agent, perceiving their little stock vanishing, and 
no rent forthcoming, applied for a process of eject- 
ment ; the cottier and his family, without hesita- 
tion, put everything portable upon their backs, 
and make their way towards Dublin, or some 
other seaport, determined to reach England, where 
they all understand they will not be allowed to 
starve. The constables gave the names of certain 
landlords and their agents, who have been most 
pressing upon their tenants, which it would be un- 
wise in me, perhaps, to promulgate; and I will 
merely say, that on one estate notices had been 
served on 1,400 tenants; that 1,100 processes 
were heard and determined in one week in one 
town, where 5,600 were said to be still pending ; 
and that one attorney in the same barony had 
3,000 defences in his hand at one time.” 


Thus much as regarded Liverpool, at which 
place no less than 30,000 Irish paupers ar- 
rived during the last month, the total num- 
ber that had reached that town being up- 
wards of 60,000. Then, as regarded New- 
port, in South Wales, he found the follow- 
ing statement :-— 


“ Overwhelming Immigration of the Irish Poor 
to Newport.—The streets of our town present an 
alarming and lamentable appearance, being liter- 
ally crowded with famishing and half-naked stran- 
gers from the most distressed parts of Ireland, 
several shiploads of whom, amounting to many 
hundreds, have been huddled together in the holds 
of coal vessels for this country at the expense of 
local committees, to lessen the number of famish- 
ing creatures at home. Five of the perishing be- 
ings who were removed from the hold of that 
floating pest-house, the Wanderer, at the risk of 
the lives of charitable gentlemen, have since died; 
and, in another case, it is known that the captain 
of a vessel absolutely forced two poor women with 
children from on board, into the snow on shore, 
during the late severe weather, at half-past ten 
o'clock at night, below Pillgwenlly, who, from 
weakness, then lay down to perish, and would 
have sunk, were it not for the humanity of two 
poor men accidentally passing, and who carried 
them on their backs to a place of warmth and 
shelter for the night.” 


He wished to ask, whether the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir G. Grey) had had his at- 
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tention called to this subject, and whether 
the first of the cases was a solitary in- 
stance of the kind or not ? 

Sir G. GREY replied, that he had re- 
ceived information of the circumstance al- 
luded to by the hon. Baronet. At the same 
time, he had been assured on authority 
which, he believed, could be relied upon, 
that there was a solitary instance in which 
there had been official interference for the 
removal of Irish paupers to England. This 
was the only case which rested on what he 
regarded as authentic evidence. 


THE NEW HOUSE OF LORDS—ACCOM- 
MODATION FOR THE COMMONS. 

Mr. HUME wished to ask the noble 
Lord the First Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests a question which appeared 
to him very important, not only to that 
House, but to the country. That House 
was required to attend Her Majesty when- 
ever summoned; and it was most desirous 
that the Speaker of the House should go 
up to the House of Lords with that de- 
corum consistent with the high character 
which should attend every proceeding of 
that House. He might refer to past pe- 
riods, not very far distant, when the House 
proceeded to the House of Lords, when 
summoned, in a way consistent with the 
high character which the House should 
maintain; but now the personal safety of 
hon. Members, especially as regarded their 
coats, was altogether neglected ; for he 
had seen several injured in their progress 
to the Upper House. He did not allude to 
any part of the Speaker’s habiliments; 
but it was perfectly well known that the 
House was greatly inconvenienced, and 
great risk attended those who accompanied 





the Speaker. It became then a matter of | 
great importance that that House should | 
meet with decent attention when sum- | 
moned to the other House. He had put a| 
question to the noble Lord at the head of 
the Woods and Forests on this subject on | 
a former occasion, and since then he had | 


all, or to appoint a certain limited number 
to go; but, if a certain number went, they 
must be appointed by ballot, and that was 
an objectionable course for such a purpose; 
but one of these courses would be neces- 
sary, as the compartment could not con. 
tain more than twenty-two without con- 
siderable pressure. Mr. Barry admitted 
that the limits were narrow, and said that 
there was not much room at the bar, but 
then the gallery would afford sufficient ac- 
commodation. The gallery certainly might 
afford accommodation to those who wished 
to attend the debates in the other House; 


but he objected that the Commons of Eng- 


land, when summoned to the other House 
to attend Her Majesty, or for other pur- 
poses, had not proper accommodation be- 
low the bar. He considered it to be a just 
ground of complaint, that, after so much 
expense on this building, and after so long 
a delay, the place was not calculated to ac- 
commodate more than thirty Members. He 
thought that this was a matter of serious 
consequence ; and he trusted that some 
steps would be taken to remedy the incon- 
venience, and that provision would be made 
in time for that purpose. This was a se- 
rious ground of complaint; and the persons 
who had neglected to provide proper ac- 
commodation for that House should be 
called to account. He, therefore, put the 
question to Her Majesty’s Government, in 
the hope of getting a satisfactory explana- 
tion. 

Masor LAYARD wished, before the 
noble Lord replied, to put another question 
to him, which was connected with this 
subject. In the present House of Lords 
there was a gallery appropriated to Mem- 
bers of that House, but strangers were 
constantly being placed in it. He wished 
to ask the noble Lord, whether, in the 
place intended for Members of that Iouse 
in the House of Lords, provision should 
not be made to keep it exclusively for 
Members ? 

Viscount MORPETH had mentioned on 


been to see what accommodation would be | a former occasion, that the accommodation 
afforded at the bar and in the gallery to the to Members of the House of Commons 
Members of that House wishing to be pre-| would be on the same footing as at present; 
sent at the debates in the other House. | but it was on a larger scale in the New 
Taking the whole space under the bar,| House. It was impossible to look for such 
which was to be occupied by the Speaker | a space before the bar of the House of 
and that IHlouse when summoned to the| Lords as would accommodate all the Mem- 
other, it would not hold one tithe of the| bers of that House, nor did he think that 
number of Members; and he asked if they | it would be advisable to attempt to provide 
were to submit to be placed in such strait- | it. It should be remembered that the new 
ened circumstances ? They must come to | House was a room for the transaction of 
one of two conclusions—either not to go at | business, and must not be of an incon- 
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yenient size. With respect to the ques- 
tion of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Carlow, he thought that it was a very pro- 
er question; and while the Members of 
that House had access to the bar of the 
other Ilouse, they should be separated from 
strangers. Besides the space below the 
bar, there would be a gallery provided with 
seats; and in the course to be pursued by 
the other House, he was sure that the 
House of Lords would show every com- 
Jaisance to that House. 

Mr. HUME thought that there should be 
a Committee appointed to superintend its 
arrangements, and that the Members should 
not appear there like a rabble, altogether 
inconsistent with the dignity of the House. 


THE ARMY SERVICE BILL. 

Mr. FOX MAULE said that, in rising 
to move the second reading of this Bill, 
he deemed it incumbent on him, as the 
Bill was introduced without an explanation 
as to its nature, to make a statement as to 
its principles, and as to the motives which 
induced the Government to bring forward 
such a measure. They might have fol- 
lowed the precedent of 1806, and have in- 
troduced the change of the system of en- 
listment from unlimited to limited service, 
by simply altering the Schedule of the 
Mutiny Bill. It had, however, been the 
practice of late to remove as much as pos- 
sible extraneous matter from the Mutiny 
Bill; and they had, year after year, re- 
moved much, from a fear that it was likely 
to excite discussion in that House, and 
make a clear and distinct law as applicable 
to the maintenance of the discipline of the 
Army. The discussions on subjects con- 
nected with the Army had been caused in 
that House chiefly on the Government pro- 
posing votes of supply. He thought that 
in adopting a principle of this nature, it 
would be better to adopt a special measure 
rather than take up and discuss the sub- 
ject year by year; he had, therefore, pre- 
ferred calling the special attention of the 
House to it, and asking them to legislate 
in a definite and formal manner on the 
subject. His object was, first, the altera- 
tion in the principle of the establishment 
of the Army, which, if adopted by the 
House, would not, as in the case of the 
change made by the Mutiny Bill, be re- 
pealed without due notice, and without 
sufficient experience of the principle. It 
would be in the recollection of the House, 
that two years after the former plan for a 
limited enlistment passed, it was repealed, 
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so that by means of it they had no expe- 
rience of the value of the principle of li- 
mited enlistment for the Army. He be- 
lieved that at the present day there was 
no one in that House that would start pre- 
liminary objections to a standing army in 
this country. He assumed that this was 
a matter which none would venture to dis- 
pute, and that all would admit that the 
great domestic interests of the country, its 
widely-extended colonies, and its position 
amongst the nations of the world, made it 
requisite that they should have a perma- 
nent Army. The question then was, how 
this Army should be constituted, and how 
it could most easily supply any deficiencies 
that arose in its ranks, and how it could 
be made to bear with most ease on the 
community. We could not, however, have 
recourse to the mode of recruiting the 
ranks of the Army, which existed abroad. 
In France they had a system of conscrip- 
tion; in Prussia they had a military in- 
struction and a military law; but in this 
country the ranks of the Army were filled 
up on the principle that recruiting was a 
voluntary act; but in order to make the 
system a really voluntary and at the same 
time a really useful one, it ought to be 
differently regulated from what had been 
the case hitherto, and be made palatable 
to those ranks from which the recruits 
were selected. To understand what this 
voluntary principle was, the House must 
look to the manner in which it was carried 
out. When his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Major Layard) brought forward his Mo- 
tion last year, his noble Friend at the 
head of the Government promised that the 
question should receive careful considera- 
tion during the recess of Parliament. It 
had been well considered, and it appeared 
to him that there was no system of enlist- 
ment that was really voluntary, except in 
name. By the practices resorted to, it was 
deprived of all the virtues of a voluntary 
enlistment. On looking into the matter, 
very serious doubts arose whether any one 
ever enlisted into the Army for the purpose 
of making it a regular profession for life. 
He found that there were some classes of 
their recruits who had readily gone into 
the ranks, not with any view to the future, 
but rather with a view of escaping present 
distress. Their ranks were very much re- 
cruited by the idle and the dissolute, who 
thought that in the life of a soldier they 
would find that idleness and dissipation 
congenial to their dispositions. It was too 
often the case, that the prodigal sought in 
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the Army a refuge from his improvidence; 
and lads who had got into disgrace, imme- 
diately had recourse to enlistment in order 
to avoid their masters. With that class 
voluntary enlistment was at an end. All 
the rest was voluntary only in name: it was 
in reality brought about by the artifices 
and promises of recruiting officers towards 
those who could hardly be said to be re- 
sponsible for their own conduct. The re- 
sult of the system was, that the great ma- 
jority of our recruits entered the Army un- 
der circumstances most disadvantageous 
for the service itself. All kinds of baits 
were thrown out to catch the unwary, to 
induce them to become recruits. The 
place to which they adjourned was the 
public-house; and men were tempted to 
enlist by the promise of bounty-money 
when they knew not what they were doing, 
and too often found that in a moment of 
inebriety they had bartered their liberty for 
life. He did not mean that they became 
slaves; but they placed their own lives at 
the disposal of those who commanded 
them; and when a man found himself in 
this position, he often deserted in the 
first moment of disappointment. He was 
arrested, probably, in the course of a few 
days; and the man who had voluntarily 
joined the regiment, was brought back in 
eustody, and involuntarily made a soldier. 
They had often heard, too, of men who 
had maimed themselves, under the influ- 
ence of a dislike to the service. When 
they considered that a man was taken 
away altogether from his domestic ties— 
when he knew he had no hope of re- 
gaining his fireside, except under a high 
fine in the shape of purchase-money—they 
must conclude that the Army was not sup- 
plied with the men most proper for the 
service. It behoved the House to consider 
whether, when the Army was so much im- 
proved—and more was now done for it than 
formerly—they could, by revising the sys- 
tem of enlistment, remove many of those 
painful cireumstances which he had de- 
scribed, and make the life of a soldier 
more acceptable than at present, and im- 
prove the character of the Army. He did 
not pretend to say that limited enlistment 
would cure all those evils; but it would 
have the effect of curing many. If ac- 
companied by those other measures of im- 
provement begun by the late Administra- 
tion, and continued by the present Govern- 
ment, he believed that many of the evils of 
which they had now reason to complain, 
would be effectually cured. Many ob- 
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stacles which formerly existed to entering 
the Army, had been lately removed; the 
degrading punishment of the lash was now 
scarcely heard of, and he hoped to hear 
less of it every day; a system of education 
had been introduced in the regiments of 
the line and into garrisons; and there had 
been other improvements which would form 
inducements to persons of a higher class 
to enter the service; and the Government 
would hold out every means in their power 
to render the service acceptable to those 
from whose members it was recruited. 
What he proposed was, to adopt a system 
of limited service, and to alter the term of 
enlistment to ten years for the infantry, 
and to twelve years for the cavalry, artil- 
lery, and ordnance, as the first period for 
which a man should enter; after the ex- 
piration of those periods respectively, it 
would be at the option of ‘the man to re- 
enlist, with the benefit of his former ser- 
vice, for eleven years in the infantry, and 
for twelve years in the cavalry, making 
the whole period twenty-one years in the 
infantry, and twenty-four years in the ca- 
valry, which were the present periods re- 
quired to entitle a man to a pension. He 
also should take a power by the Bill to 
provide for the contingency of men’s period 
of service expiring while their regiment 
was abroad, in which case the officer in 
command should be empowered to keep the 
man in service for another year, the re- 
sponsibility lying on him to show that it 
was necessary for the public service. And 
in the case of a state of actual warfare, 
the officers of regiments in active service 
should have the power of detaining the 
men for an additional period of two years. 
There was also another arrangement by 
which, if at the end of the terms of twenty- 
one years and twenty-four years, respective- 
ly, the men chose to remain in the service, 
he proposed to give a power to them to con- 
tinue, with the consent of their command- 
ing officers, three months’ notice being re- 
quired of them before they should subse- 
quently quit the service. He might be 
asked why he made such a difference be- 
tween the periods of service in the cavalry 
and infantry. The reason was, that the 
training of recruits for the cavalry, artil- 
lery, and ordnance, was much more difli- 
cult than for the infantry. It was a mat- 
ter that required a much longer period of 
time, and the public was therefore entitled 
to a longer period of service in those 
branches of the Army than in the infantry. 
The Bill went on to provide that after the 
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first ten years of service a soldier should 
have the option of retiring, if he should 
think fit, from the Army altogether. But 
he (Mr. Fox Maule) did not propose to lose 
sight of him thereby. He thought that 
such a course would not be for the benefit 
of the country at large. But the soldier 
should have the option, if he should think 
fit to avail himself of the proposal, of en- 
rolling himself again for a deferred pension; 
and during the time for which he should 
be enrolled for the deferred pension, he 
would have to serve, from time to time, 
twelve days in the year, on the same prin- 
ciple as the enrolled pensioners at present, 
under the provisions of the Acts passed in 
the years 6 and 7 and 9 and 10 Victoria. 
The pensions granted to soldiers at present, 
at the end of twenty-one years’ service, 
being fixed from time to time at certain 
amounts by royal warrant, he proposed that 
those pensions should be fixed at the same 
amount as the lowest granted by the royal 
warrant. And if, after ten years’ active ser- 
vice, the soldier should enrol himself for a 
deferred pension, he proposed that he should 
be enrolled for twenty-two years’ service: 
that was to say, two years of enrolled were 
to be considered equivalent to one year of 
active service, to entitle to the deferred 
pension. The case of the soldier would 
then stand thus: he would enlist, suppose 
in the infantry, at eighteen years of age; 
his first period of service, ten years, would 
bring him up to twenty-eight years of age; 
and if at that age he chose to enrol him- 
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served force for the service of the country, 
which would be of the highest utility, and 
would be found of the greatest importance, 
should this country ever be called upon to 
defend its shores. Those who combined 
good conduct with the most considerable 
proficiency, would be distinguished. The 
enrolled force would be regularly inspected 
by the general officers in whose districts 
they might reside. They would be called 
upon to do duty for twelve days in the 
year; and he (Mr. F. Maule) would take 
upon him to say that they would be found 
a most efficient force. For, judging by 
the reports of the general officers who had 
inspected the enrolled pensioners, it would 
appear that for all defensive purposes, es- 
pecially behind walls, and where very active 
service on foot was not required, those men 
were as fit for service as when they carried 
their firelocks at Waterloo (and some of 
them had carried them in the field even 
before that period). Those wouid consti- 
tute the principal provisions of the Bill. 
There were many other matters of detail 
which it would not be necessary to settle 
in an Act of Parliament. The prerogative 
of the Crown could do much in these mat- 
ters. By the royal prerogative, a soldier 
could be permitted to quit the service of 
the Crown whenever it should be deemed 
proper. But if he were asked why he did 
not extend the privileges which this Bill 
would afford to the present Army as consti- 
tuted?—why he should make the objects 
of it prospective and not retrospective ?— 








self for a deferred pension, his service of | he must reply that it was not necessary for 
twenty-two years—twelve days’ service in| Parliament to interfere to do so. If it 
the year—would bring him up to fifty, at | should be found necessary that every man 
which age he would begin to receive a| of those at present, as of those to be here- 
small deferred pension, of which he would after enlisted, should be placed upon the 
be left in the uninterrupted enjoyment for | same footing, it could be done by the 
the remainder of his life. That plan | prerogative of the Sovereign, and upon 
would answer a double object. It would | the responsibility of the Executive Govern- 
induce many men to enter the Army with| ment. But he was not, he confessed, pre- 
the full purpose of merely spending the | pared to recommend the adoption of such 
first period of enlistment in its ranks. | a course at present. For, however desir- 
They would enter under the conviction | able it might appear, still common pru- 
that their discharge would take place whilst | dence would require that they should have 





they would still be young — when they | 
might be at the age, say, of twenty-cight 
—when they would be fitted to enter upon 
any other mode of life, either agricultural 
or manufacturing; and they would carry 
with them into society, after having quitted 
the Army, those habits of order and regu- 
larity which they would have acquired in the 
service from the very nature of its discipline. 
Whilst if they enrolled themselves for the 
deferred pensions, they would form a re- 





'some experience in its practical working, 
|before such an extensive alteration could 
'be made. Men in the ranks had not so 
much reason to complain now, as they had 
formerly, for his right hon. predecessor 
had given great encouragement to them. 
Amongst other improvements in the sys- 
tem, they had the power of obtaining their 
discharge at an earlier period than before. 
But let them see what the mode of obtain- 
ing discharges from the Army was at pre- 
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sent. After five years of actual service 
in the infantry, a man might obtain his 
discharge upon payment of 201. After 
five years service, with one mark for good 
conduct, he must pay i8/.; after seven 
years actual service, with one distinguish- 
ing mark for good conduct, he would have 
to pay 15/.; after ten years, with two dis- 
tinguishing marks for good conduct, he 
might get his discharge for 5/.; and it was 
not until twenty years service that he 
could get his free discharge. After four- 
teen years, fifteen years, and sixteen years 
service, he became entitled to a deferred 
pension of 4d., 5d., and 6d. a day re- 
spectively. He did not think that those 
who might complain of the mode he was 
about to pursue, would have any broad foot- 
ing to stand upon. But so far as it rested 
with him, if on the one hand he refused to 
soldiers at present in the ranks the right 
which he would give to the recruits ten 
years hence, he would on the other take 
care that the warrants which had emanated 
from his hon. Friend, should be strictly, 
literally, and honourably fulfilled. The 
provisions of the Bill he proposed would 
take effect as soon it could be brought into 
operation; and he thought it would make 
the service much more popular than at pre- 
sent in the country. There were not many 
subjects upon which they should legislate 
in a merely popular point of view. But 
if there was one case more than another 
in which the popular view should be re- 
garded as a very large item, it was that of 
the Army, because it was from the masses 
of the country that the ranks of the Army 
were recruited; and unless the service 
could be made palatable to the people, it 
would be vain to expect voluntary recruits. 
It would be only some distinguished and 
favoured corps, such as the Horse Guards, 
the Life Guards, and some others, that 
would be sought after—corps, the ranks of 
which were entered at present by respect- 
able persons. They should then make the 
service palatable. But in an economical 
point of view, it was also deserving of at- 
tention. The expenses of recruiting were, 
perhaps, little attended to, but they form- 
ed a very considerable item in the expen- 
diture of the country. The recruiting 
service was spread over the whole of the 
United Kingdom, and there was a very 
large outlay incurred in the transmission 
of recruits backwards and forwards, all of 
which might be avoided by making the 
service popular, if they had places to 
which recruits might repair. Another ad- 
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vantage would also be gained by the offi- 
cers at present scattered over the country, 
engaged in the recruiting service, being 
enabled to enter upon active duty, whilst 
the question of bounty would also be soly- 
ed if the service could be made sufticiently 
attractive by the adoption of plans of 
limited enlistment, good education, and 
other means which might be adopted for 
rendering it popular. Mr. Wyndham had 
said that the Army could never be con- 
sidered perfect until the whole system of 
bounties was abolished, and until the 
Army was sought for by young men, in- 
stead of having them bribed by large 
bounties to enter. He did not think the 
whole system could be brought into effeet 
and full operation on the day after the 
passing of the Bill; but he did think that 
if they were to take advantage of a time 
of peace, they might improve the condi- 
tion of the Army; they could attend to 
the moral training and the education of 
the men, so that those men should here- 
after come out of the ranks well fitted for 
civil employment. He believed that they 
might soon attain a condition in which the 
State would be relieved from the expenses 
of paying high bounties; and if they al- 
lowed those men who chose to retire from 
the Army to go back to civil employments, 
well satisfied with the treatment they had 
received—if, after ten years service, they 
could send back into the community young 
men who had passed that time in the 
Army, with the habits of discipline and 
regularity which soldiers in the ranks ac- 
quired—if they could send such men back, 
trained, moreover, in good moral habits, 
and with good order instilled into their 
minds, how many additional recruits would 
it not send into the ranks? From such 
men, too, they would be enabled to select 
numbers who would be found most valuable 
in filling those branches of service, such 
as the prisons and the commissariat, that 
required trustworthy persons. But many 
reasons combined to show that a fair trial 
ought to be given to the plan which he 
had the honour to propose for their adop- 
tion. It was a system which would work 
well for the benefit of the Army at large; 
and he was quite sure credit would be 
given to him that he would not propose 
any such measure if he believed there ex- 
isted any danger from it of injury in any 
way to that service, the interest of which, 
from what had been hitherto done by Her 
Majesty’s Government, it would be judged 
they had most sincerely at heart. With 
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the hope that the House would give its ap- 
probation to the principle of limited enlist- 
ment, in order that he might proceed to 
embody it in the Mutiny Act of the pre- 
sent year, he begged to move that the Bill 
which he had the honour to propose be 
read a second time. 

Sir H. DOUGLAS rose to protest most 
strongly against this Bill. It was not, how- 
ever, his intention to meet it by a direct 
negative, nor was he prepared with any 
Amendment. Ter Majesty’s Government 
assumes the responsibility of proposing this 
measure; the Commander-in-Chief, if he 
does not approve, acquiesces apparently; 
and he (Sir H. Douglas) felt that, under 
these circumstances, he will have done all 
that his duty imposes upon him, in thus 
recording his dissent, and requesting the 
permission of the House to state the rea- 
sons on which his objections are ground- 
ed. He lamented to see that restless 
spirit of change abroad, going about seek- 
ing what it could destroy. Laws, the 
wisest of all the commercial regulations of 
England, the basis of Britain’s maritime 
power, are threatened, up stairs, with 
repeal or mutilation; and here we are 
engaged in tampering, as he thought, with 
the system and condition of an Army, in 
the highest state of efficiency—an Army, 
the most successful, the most victorious, 
the most renowned of any, in the times in 
which we have lived. He could not concur 
in what is stated in the preamble to this 
Bill, that it is expedient to limit the period 
of enlistment, as proposed. He thought it 
very inexpedient to do so. It was not called 
for by any necessity, professional, constitu- 
tional, political or economical. It was not 


justified by any experience, nor does it afford | 
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men will speedily be raised; and all this, as 
he had taken care to ascertain from the 
best authority, without an individual re- 
eruit having offered or stipulated for li- 
mited service, or making any objection to 
unlimited service. The British Army is 
complete in its establishment; in the most 
perfect state of efficiency—the discipline 
excellent—the moral and physical condi- 
tion of the soldier improving—degrading 
punishments falling rapidly into disuse— 
education attended to—and the health and 
comfort of the troops meliorating—all this 
admitted by the right hon. the Secretary at 
War. His (Sir H. Douglas) negative propo- 
sitions were, that this measure would not be 
advantageous to the soldier, nor to the class 
from which recruits are supplied, nor would 
it be beneficial to the service. It would 
be inconvenient and complicated in its 
| working—extremely expensive for this in- 
| sular and colonial empire—and it is very ill 
|timed. Where then is the necessity for the 
|measure? If, in the late protracted war, li- 
mited service had been the exclusive rule, 
that war could not have been conducted with 
the same vigour and success. But, if the 
measure were good, why should it not be 
carried out to the full extent? It was be- 
cause there was a latent sense of danger 
somewhere, that this was not done; if so, 
it was inapplicable to the service, and 
ought not to be introduced at all. It 
had been said, that unlimited service was 
repugnant to the constitution, and deroga- 
tory to a free country; but his answer to 
that was, to refer to the annual Mutiny 
Act; and to observe that the Greek citi- 
zens served in the armies from the age of 
eighteen or twenty to forty; and at Rome, 
during the republic, the cavalry served ten, 








us any good grounds upon which to proceed. the infantry sixteen or twenty years. Then 
The first and greatest object is to provide it was said, that unlimited service led to 
for the Army, an abundant supply of able- | desertion. He did not hold that opinion; 
bodied men, of a class which make the best | for he believed, and could show, that de- 
soldiers. This we now have; the supply is | sertion was generally occasioned by some 
in fact, greater than the demand. Had | immediate cause, excitement, or dissatis- 
such an experiment been made twenty or | faction. At present six-tenths of our Army 
thirty years ago, we might now have/| were made up of agricultural labourers— 
something to rely upon; but the aspect ‘children of the soil; these were the best 
of the times is not favourable for mak-/| men in the service; and he did not be- 
ing any such experiment. In the year lieve that a limited period of enlistment 
ending March 1846, 11,420 men for | would, of itself, induce better men to enter 
cavalry and infantry were raised. The/|into it. Referring to the opinions which 
establishment of the Army has since been | Dr. Jackson pronounced upon this subject, 
increased, and in the last year upwards of | he certainly had made strong objections to 
24,000 men have been enlisted. In the | an unlimited period of service as a general 
last year, 1,441 men were enlisted for the | proposition, applied to Continental States. 
artillery, and the establishment is com- | But his opinion had been erroneously ad- 
plete. The late augmentation of 1,300 | duced, to support the doctrine that a li- 
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mited period of service was best suited to 
the service and circumstances of this em- 
pire. Dr. Jackson says, limited service 
would work advantageously in a country 
surrounded by hostile States, and liable to 
frequent invasions. A nation so cireum- 
stanced was bound, in self-defence, to train 
up all its male inhabitants to the use of 
arms; for how otherwise could they pro- 
tect the integrity of their soil? But the 
authority of Dr. Jackson was clearly 
against applying any such system to the 
ease of Great Britain; because he justly 
held, that the sea by which she is sur- 
rounded would protect her from invasion, 
so long as she preserved her naval supe- 
riority. The following is the passage to 
which he (Sir H. Douglas) alluded :— 


‘* Military service, limited or unlimited to time 
or place, bears a different character, and has a 
different value, according to differing conditions, 
in States or Kingdoms respectively. In States 
surrounded by other States which are hostile, or 
suspected of hostility, limited service, as serving 
to fill the country with men instructed in the use 
of arms, is in every point of view a desirable con- 
dition as a security against invasion. In this case, 
every native inhabitant is to be considered as a 
soldier; and, under the circumstances stated, he 
is a soldier trained and ready for defensive war at 
all times. Ina country such as Great Britain, 
the approach to the shores of which will be diffi- 
cult, if not impracticable, while the Navy main- 
tains superiority at sea, and which is, moreover, 
guarded interiorly by a national and constitutional 
militia, the scheme of limited service, with a view 
to fill the country with men who had been trained 
to the use of arms, is comparatively little neces- 
sary as a measure of security; and, if not neces- 
sary on that account, the adoption of it is incon- 
venient on other accounts, particularly on account 
of service in foreign parts—a service which much 
encumbered the British military machinery. On 
this ground, perhaps, a stipulation as to the limit 
of service was not conceded to the British recruit 
until recent times, when, from urgent necessities, 
in want of voiuntary materials, the scheme of 
temporary service was suggested as an expedient 
to lure the reluctant into the military ranks. It 
had some effect, but not much; the British pea- 
sant does not calculate or balance the difference 
of conditions with much care: he generally takes 
the direct bait. The condition of limited service 
did not, therefore, produce so great an accession 
to the strength of the army as was expected; and 
while it failed of the end that was contemplated, 
it became a cause of introducing a condition into 
the military ranks which tends to subvert the 
base of military organization ; it thus did harm.” 


He (Sir H. Douglas) entirely concurred in 
this. Limited service, if not carried fully 
out to the whole Army, would make a dan- 
gerous discrimination; give great dissatis- 
faction to the old Army, and, if fully applied, 
disengage from the service a very large por- 
tion of the Army. It is now contended that 
it is derogatory to the character of a free 
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man, to enlist in the Army for an unlimited 


period. But if the party himself enter 
into that contract voluntarily, and with a 
full knowledge of its operation and effect, 
who could contend that there was any 
violation of personal liberty in allowing 
him to form such an engagement? It 
seemed to him the reverse. Then, if the 
period of service be limited to short pe- 
riods, and successions of soldiers thrown 
back upon the country, without recom- 
pense for past service, might not an out- 
ery be raised that England would become 
a military nation; and would not this be 
fraught with danger? Was not this so 
treated in the discussions of 1778 on the 
Militia Bill? It was the opinion of the 
noble Duke who commanded our forces 
on the Continent during the most im- 
portant part of the late war, that one old 
soldier was worth three young ones; that 
though soldiers might be well drilled at the 
depots, and the utmost care devoted, and 
successfully devoted, to the training and 
preparation of recruits; yet that every 
man who had seen service, well knew, 
that they were not, under any circum- 
stances, comparable to men who had gone 
through even one campaign. When it 
was proposed to bring home certain tried 
cavalry regiments, the Duke of Wellington 
remonstrated against the project, and de- 
clared that, however reduced in numerical 
strength those regiments might be, he still 
preferred them to any new levies. He 
should now, with the permission of the 
House, read an extract from a letter to the 
Duke of York, dated Cadiz, 26th Decem- 
ber, 1812:— 

“Experience has shown us, in the Peninsula, 
that one soldier who has got through a campaign, 
is of more service than two, or even three, newly 
arrived from England ; and this applies to the ca- 
valry equally with every other description of 
troops. Under these circumstances, if it should 
meet with your Royal Ilighness’s approbation, I 
should prefer to keep as many of the old regiments 
as I can with the army, reducing the establish- 
ments of those which could not mount more than 
two complete squadrons to that number, and to 
send home the officers and non-commissioned offi- 
cers of the third squadron.” 

From the same high authority he begged 
to read the following extract :— 

“ In proportion as the success of the army may 
clear the country of the enemy’s troops, and the 
inland traffic will revive, we must expect the de- 
sertion of this useful class of people, unless we can 
pay them a part of what we owe them, and their 
future hire more regularly than we have that 
which they have earned heretofore. Any deser- 
tion of them is very inconvenient, and a very large 
desertion would be fatal to us. I likewise beg to 
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draw your Lordship’s attention to a new head of 
expense which has begun to occur, and only lately, 
that is, bounty on the re-enlistment of British sol- 
diers. The demands on the military chest on this 
head alone, at this moment, are estimated at 
800,000 dollars, which you are aware cannot be 
postponed without serious inconvenience to the 
service at large. Yet I am sure I do not know 
how I am to take the field the first week in May, 
and to defray this demand and all the others for 
Spanish and Portuguese service which exist on 
our military chest. I have brought this state- 
ment under your view, only because I hope, from 
what I have heard, that there exist now in Eng- 
land means of relieving our difficulties to a very 
great extent.” 
At that time, the pay of the army was six 
and eight months in arrear, and the hire 
of the muleteers was twenty-six. Now, he 
did not hesitate to say that if the great 
body of the British Army had been en- 
listed for a limited period, the expense 
and inconvenience would have been such 
that the war would not have been pro- 
secuted with that vigour and sustained 
force, which brought it to so glorious 
atermination. Ie therefore implored the 
Government before it became too late, 
to reflect upon the probable consequences 
of the course which they proposed to 
pursue. Did Her Majesty’s Government 
propose to extend this to the sappers and 
miners, and to the marines? If so, it 
would prove prejudicial, in the highest de- 
gree, to those corps, as indeed it would 
prove disastrous to the artillery corps in 
particular. Before he proceeded to one 
or two other topics, which he intended to 
notice, he should beg to call the attention 
of the House to one more extract from the 
despatches of the Duke of Wellington :— 
“ A great number of soldiers of this army hay- 
ing offered to re-enlist (the period of their service 
being nearly expired), since the proclamation of 
his Royal Highness the Prince Re vent was made 
known to them, I beg to be informed if they are 
to be re-enlisted before the expiration of the three 
years which, by the proclamation they are bound 
toserve. I take this opportunity of transmitting 
to you a list of men in the Chasseurs Britanniques 
who have either completed their period of service, 
or are within two months of it, and who, as it ap- 
pears by the enclosed letter from Major General 
Inglis, were enlisted without reference to any Act 
of Parliament as to their re-enlistment. I am, 
therefore, of opinion, that they ought to be dis- 
charged ; and [ will thank you to favour me with 
his Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief's or- 
ders on the subject.” 
If, as a consequence of this measure, colo- 
nial corps are to be raised, to be sub- 
stituted for regiments of the line, for the 
defence of the colonies, to obviate the ma- 
nifest objection of the inconvenience and 
expense that must result from the in- 
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cessant changes, transfers, and reliefs un- 
der the proposed system, he thought this 
alternative the strongest objection, and 
the most convincing proof of the danger 
of the experiment. He protested against 
the perilous project of leaving the defence 
of the colonies, in any great degree, to colo- 
nial corps. It would be another step to se- 
paration, or loss. He had a very high opin- 
ion of some colonial corps, and thought 
these very serviceable in all colonies; but 
all sedentary corps deteriorate in the 
long run; and, without disparagement, he 
might say, that, upon political grounds, it 
would not be safe to resort more largely 
to colonial corps, for the defence of the out- 
ward possessions of the empire. No person 
could be more desirous than he, of open- 
ing, more widely, a career to colonists, 
in the military profession; and this, he 
thought, had been very imperfectly done. 
But whilst he had no objection to colonial 
corps to a limited extent, he thought it 
would be a wiser policy to encourage, unite, 
and mingle colonists, in the forces and es- 
tablishments of the empire, in common 
with other British subjects; and that 
this would do more to unite and cement 
the bonds of empire, than can well be 
imagined. We have reduced very largely 
—far too largely —the establishment of 
British troops, in some of the colonies. It 
will be too late to strengthen them, when 
the centre of the empire is suddenly at- 
tacked. The security of the empire de- 
pends, not only upon the means of pure, 
absolute defence, possessed by each colony 
singly, but upon active mutual defence, 
with disposable forces, by which one co- 
lony or possession may assist another; and 
this ean only be effected by troops of the 
line. When have we lost a colony? How 
shall we best preserve them? By enabling 
them to succour and support each other. 
It is the number and dispersion of these 
maritime and military stations, if ade- 
quately garrisoned, that gives security to 
British commerce, and stability to the Bri- 
tish empire. It is because they are remote, 
that she is not vulnerable through any, 
or either. It is because they are distant 
from each other, that Britain, by command 
of the seas, can protect them with the 
disposable forces of the empire; and that 
they cannot be reduced, by any adversary. 
To blockade them is impossible, so long 
as we retain the command of the seas. To 
attack them, impracticable; to reduce them, 
hopeless. But, divest them of the means 
of mutual defence, by withdrawing the 
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disposable forces of the empire, entrusting | vantage would accrue to the service from 
their custody and defence in great part | this measure. That, without inducements 
to sedentary corps, and you will be in a of a pecuniary description, it will not at- 
fair way of losing your possessions by thus | tract to the service a superior description 
tampering with the Army. As to combin. | | of men. That it will not be popular, and 
ing the laborious undertakings of a settler | that do what you like with respect to the 
with the habits and duties of a retired sol- | period of service, you will not render the 
dier, the attempt has often been tried, and | service attractive, but by pecuniary reward 
as often proved unsuccessful. He had | ‘and provision for old age. Restore the 
witnessed many sad proofs, seen painful | pension to what it was—revise your war- 
monuments, of this; and he very much | rants—encourage the good soldier to remain 


feared that this is a part of the measure 
which will not prove more successful. 
With respect to New Zealand, he would 


venture to advise Her Majesty’s Govern- , 
ment, not to rely on the experiment about | 
to be made there, so far as to diminish, by | 
one man, the regular force which it may | 


have been intended to send thither. En- 
tertaining this opinion, he could not forbear | 
to adduce a very pertinent and able pas- 


| in the service by the certainty of an ade- 
quate provision for him in his old age— 
| continue to attend to his comfort, his phy- 
sical, moral, and intellectual well-being, 
as you are now doing—lessen the rigour 
of foreign service, by more frequent re- 
liefs, which can only be done by an in- 
crease of the military establishments; and 
| you will do more to improve the composi- 
tion, condition, and character of the ser- 


sage, which he found in a recent number of ; vice, and so make it attractive, than by 


a very able periodical :— 

“Tf the pensioners became good settlers, they | 
would form a better militia than settlers who had | 
not been soldiers; but the ‘if’ is all in all. 
will not become good settlers. Transplanted into 


a position for which they are pre-eminently unfit 
—in which the hopes of prosperity that have been 


held out to them are sure to be disappointed—in 
which their inevitable lot will be failure, poverty, | 
and the contempt or dislike of their neighbours— | 
those of them who do not die of despondency and 
drink, will in a few years become feeble vagabonds 
and beggars; far less valuable for purposes of de- 
fence than the citizen soldiers composing a colonial 
militia, who have to fight for happy homes and a 
hard-won prosperity.’ 


They | 


any abridgment or limitation in the period 
‘of engagement; and nothing that you 
ean do in this respect will avail, unless 
you do this. But this plan is the re- 
iverse; the great object of the measure, 
| disguise it as you may, is, to get down the 
pension list: for this no inducement is 
'held out to soldiers to re-enlist after ten 
| years, neither by bounty, increased pen- 
| sion, nor by improved provision. He is, 
'on the contrary, to be allured away from 
| the active service; but by a prospect so 
|remote, a provision so inadequate and 
| really so pitiful, that it will neither at- 


‘In amending the laws and regulations for | tract better subjects to the Army, nor in- 
improving the military service, to attract to | duce good men to remain in the active 
its ranks a better description of men, the | service. He would repeat, the Army 
great object should be, to induce the good/is in a state of the most perfect. efli- 
soldiers to remain in the service, and to| ciency; and the best guarantee the coun- 
enable us to get rid of the bad. The) try can have, that it will be maintained 
effect of this Bill will be the reverse. | in that high condition, is, to leave it to 
No inducement is held out to the good | the management of that eminent man to 
soldier to remain, neither by reward at the | whom, and his able and experienced as- 
end of his first period, nor by bounty on | sistant, it is confided—to that illustrious 
re-enlistment, nor by any reasonable or | Commander, who formed and fashioned it 


adequate provision, even at the end of the 
most protracted service. For, as to the 
deferred pension of 6d. a day to a soldier 
who, having first served ten years without 
recompence, shall thereafter perform twenty 
years’ services with old pensioners, as pro- 
posed, when he shall have attained to fifty 
years of age, you might just as well tell 
him, that having taken the best ten years’ 
service out of him, and enrolled him 
for twenty-one years more, you would en- 
gage in the end to pay his funeral expenses. 
The House might rest assured that no ad- 


to his great purpose, and who had led it 
in his brilliant career, from victory to vic- 
| tory, in that most righteous and retributive 
war, in which he laid prostrate that iron 
yoke under which for so many years Eu- 
rope groaned. The time taken to try this 
experiment — for experiment it must be 
called—is most unfavourable and inauspi- 
cious. The effect of this Bill would be to 
make a dangerous change in the whole 
system of the Army; and it would prove 
detrimental to the public service. 

CotoyeL REID had listened with pro- 
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found attention to the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. F. Maule), and 
no one could possibly have a stronger con- 
vietion of the necessity for those benefits 
to the soldier which it was sought to ac- 
eomplish. By improving the composition 
of the Army, he believed great results 
would be obtained, and we should draw 
nearer the period when it would be safe 
for the Legislature to abolish a species of 
punishment odious to the public, and un- 
fairly injurious to the reputation of the 
service. At the same time he was not 
prepared to support a measure which he 
believed would be injurious to the disci- 
pline and efficiency of the Army, merely 
for the sake of conciliating a party in that 
House, who, in declaiming against the pun- 
ishment referred to, were, no doubt, im- 
pelled by good feelings, but who did not 
possess one particle of practical knowledge. 
He objected to the measure on many 
grounds. He objected to it, first, because 
it would not accomplish the objects for 
which it was intended; next, because it 


was wholly unnecessary, and seriously in- 
jurious to the discipline of the Army; also 
because he thought it would impair and 
weaken the physical efficiency of the Army; 


and lastly, because it would produce discon- 
tent and jealousy in the breasts of soldiers 
who had enlisted for unlimited service. A 
measure precisely similar had been intro- 
duced by Mr. Wyndham, and it had not 
succeeded: it was very soon discovered by 
the civil as well as the military authorities, 
that it was likely to be injurious; and it 
was abandoned. At that time, in order to 
counteract the evils which were foreseen, 
the authorities were obliged to offer enor- 
mous premiums to induce men to enter the 
service for longer periods. A regulation 
similar to that of Lord Hardinge, giving 
facilities for discharge at any period of ser- 
vice, would render this plan unnecessary. 
Military discipline was of enormous impor- 
tance. To the steady discipline of the 
Amy this country owed much of its pre- 
sent power and greatness; and he remind- 
ed the House of a celebrated passage in 
one of the Duke of Wellington’s des- 
patches, where he said, speaking of a 
great battle, “I felt that 1 had my men 
in my hand; they performed every move- 
ment with the precision of a field day.” It 
was a fundamental principle of discipline, 
that a commanding officer should have full 
and entire authority over his‘men; but by 
enabling them to claim or demand their 
discharge at a given period, the command- 
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ing officer was divested of the control he 
ought to possess. This was a principle 
which had been recognised by the greatest 
military authorities in the country, and in 
the various warrants of successive Secre- 
taries at War. Thus one right hon. Gen- 
tleman in that department said, in a war- 
rant, ‘‘ A soldier enlisted for unlimited 
service has no claim for discharge either 
with or without a pension;’’ and the right 
hon. Baronet the President of the Board 
of Control (Sir J. C. Hobhouse), when 
Secretary at War, in 1833, said in one of 
his warrants, ‘‘ A soldier enlisted for un- 
limited service cannot obtain his discharge 
as a matter of right; but his discharge 
will be granted as an indulgence upon cer- 
tain conditions.” He maintained that the 
discretionary power of granting discharges 
was essential to the efficiency of every 
commanding officer. There were men in 
the ranks who felt the necessity of obedi- 
ence; but on the other hand there were 
others ill-disposed, of ungovernable temper, 
and sullen. A commanding officer had 
thus to deal with all sorts, and it was ne- 
cessary he should be armed with the most 
stringent power over his men to ensure 
proper discipline. But this measure would 
deprive him of the most valuable power he 
possessed. In the Household Brigade—a 
regiment which he had had the honour 
to command—the commanding officer had 
from time immemorial possessed the power 
of granting discharges—a power most va- 
luable in supporting discipline, for it was 
the power of rewarding the good soldier, 
and of punishing the bad. In many cases 
parents had written to him soliciting the 
discharge of their sons, who were serving 
under his orders. He invariably inquired 
into all applications of this nature. He 
first ascertained the character of the man 
in the regiment; next, whether the petition 
was certified by the clergyman of the parish 
whence it came, or by some other person 
of known respectability; and when he was 
satisfied the application was a proper one 
for him to entertain, he gave the man his 
discharge. Under the proposed system, a 
great number of men would be lost to the 
Army in a comparatively short period, and, 
in fact, after the lapse of ten years a whole 
regiment might be renewed, the tendency 
being thus to produce an army of boys. 
He had once had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the exploits of an army of boys at 
the siege of Antwerp, of which he had 
been a spectator. He believed that two- 
thirds of the French army before Antwerp 
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who lined the trenches were not more than 
24 years of age. The Dutch made but two 
sallies during the operations of that cold- 
blooded and disgusting siege; and the boys 
to whom they were opposed were panic- 
struck by those sallies, and ran away as 
fast as they could, leaving a small party of 
Dutchmen to upset the works which it took 
a fortnight to make. The most efficient 
men in an army were those of ten or twelve 
years service; and it was important that 
they should endeavour to retain old soldiers 
of good character, who were calculated by 
their example in barracks to maintain a 
good state of discipline. There was one 
way in which the character of the soldier 
might be greatly raised—and it was in his 


opinion the best way—namely, by raising | 


the rate of pensions, which would be a 
very great inducement to men to enlist in 
our Army. If we adopted the theory of 
Mr. Windham as to limited periods of ser- 
vice, he was of opinion that we ought also 
to adopt his plan as regarded the increase 
of pensions. The pensions paid at present 
to soldiers were most discreditable to the 
system. What were they ? The man who 
served faithfully for twenty-four years re- 
ceived, when he was worn out and no 


longer fit for service or for other employ- 
ment, sixpence per day; and the non-com- 
missioned officer, at the expiration of his 


period of service, received eightpence. It 
was true there was the good-conduct pay, 
but that was not part of the pension, and 
must have been earned before by the sol- 
dier. He hoped and trusted that this part 
of the subject would receive the attention 
of the Government, for it was one which 
was most important as regarded the condi- 
tion of the Army. He would venture to 
suggest an arrangement which he thought 
would be found satisfactory—he would 
suggest that the pension of the soldier 
should be ninepence per day, and the pen- 
sion of the non-commissioned officer one 


shilling a day, at the end of their periods 
of service; and he would also propose that | 
the good-conduct pay should be added to | 


this when the person becoming entitled to 
a pension was also entitled to good-conduct 
pay, with power to add twopence a day at 
the end of five years service of the non- 
commissioned officer, at the end of his ser- 
vice, with a minimum of one shilling a day, 
and that would make the pensions approach 
somewhat near the scale proposed by Mr. 
Windham. He thought that the measure 
before the House was calculated to be 
looked on with jealousy, and he would ear- 
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nestly suggest that the true way of im. 
proving the condition of the soldier would 
be to raise the pensions contemporaneously 
with the introduction of the measure. The 
only way, in his opinion, to reconcile the 
Army to the measure was to raise the pen- 
sion to the Army generally. There was 
another safe and good way of improving 
the Army, namely, by improving the social 
and moral condition of the soldier. Much 
had been done of late years to improve the 
moral character of the soldier, amongst 
which the rewards for good conduct were 
to be included; but they ought to provide 
the soldier with proper comforts and with 
the decencies of life; they ought to make 


| the soldier feel, by their treatment of him, 


that his country esteemed him and valued 
his services. It could not be forgotten 
that much of the grandeur and power of 
this vast empire had been gained by the 
valour and intrepidity of the British soldier; 
nor should it be forgotten that the health 
of the British soldier was frequently under- 
mined by the vicissitudes of climates to 
which he was exposed, and by the trying 
duties which he was called upon to perform 
at all seasons and all hours; and recollect- 
ing those claims upon the country, he 
thought that the conduct of the Legisla- 
ture ought not only to be just, but gener- 
ous, when providing for the condition of 
the Army. He would briefly allude to the 
officers of the Army, upon whose conduet 
and example so much of the efficiency of 
our soldiers depended. He could bear the 
testimony of his experience to the kind 
and generous manner in which the officers 
of the British Army had always exerted 
themselves in proposing the good of the 
men. They were always happy to co- 
operate with the commanding officer in 
carrying out arrangements to promote the 


| good of the soldier, and were always ready 


to promote the amusements of the men 
under them. He had given his views of 
the measure; but as he supposed it had re- 
ceived the sanction of the Commander-in- 
Chief he would not vote against it. 

Sir De L. EVANS said, the proposal of 
Mr. Wyndham was for seven years’ s¢I- 
vice. At present our term of service was 
for twenty-one years; but all the other 
Powers of Europe raised their army for 
eight or nine years; and the Bill proposed 
a term of two or three years more than 
those other Powers had found necessary. 
It was a mistake to suppose the Bill would 
affect the whole Army. There were 30,000 
men in India, the greater part of whom 
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yolunteered into other regiments when their | was the case. Two-fifths of the troops 
own were ordered home. They would not | were constantly in the hospital; and the 
be affected by the Bill; and the probability | noble Duke in some of his despatches said, 
was, that if the men at home were in good | that the Army was little better than a mov- 
quarters, and found their comforts well at- | ing hospital, owing to the irregularity and 
tended to, they would not desire to avail | dissipation in which the men indulged. 
themselves of the ten years’ service clause. | The noble Duke added, that he could not 
He had so little fear on this score, that he | send out a detachment with any security 
wished to see the Bill come into operation | that they would not rob, assassinate, and 
immediately. There remained only 35,000 | commit the most disgraceful outrages; and 
men in the colonies, who might avail them- | he believed the noble Duke went so far, in 
selves of the operation of the Bill. But in| one instance, as to call them a band of rob- 
two of our colonial settlements we were at | bers. He would ask, then, whether they 
war—in the Cape of Good Hope and at| ought not to endeavour to improve the 
New Zealand; and the term of service of | condition of an Army of which such a de- 
these troops could consequently be pro-| scription was given? And the best oppor- 
longed for two years. He considered it | tunity for effecting that improvement was 
no disgrace that the young French troops | afforded in a time of peace. The Army 
at Antwerp were driven out of their| was, no doubt, in a very efficient state at 
trenches. Their own veteran troops at St. | present; but if they were taken into the 
Sebastian were frequently driven out of | field, he believed many imperfections would 
the trenches by the French; and the best | be discovered, although they might not ex- 
men of both armies occasionally took to | hibit the same extent of demoralisation 
their heels in trenches. He believed that | which had prevailed in the Peninsular 
young regiments after three or four years | Army, in consequence of the improvement 
were as good as any regiments they gould | which had taken place in the moral cha- 
get, perhaps better. They had it on the | racter of the great mass of the population. 
high authority of Major General Napier, | It was clear, however, that unless they 
that three years’ military service were suf-| rendered the service more popular, they 
ficient to perfect a soldier; and under the | could only expect to get the worst portion 
present Bill the term might be prolonged | of the population, whether from towns or 
totwelve. The hon. and gallant Member | from the rural districts, to enlist. He had 
for Windsor said that one-eighth of every | entertained some hope that greater reliance 
regiment would have the power of retiring | might have been placed upon a system of 
every year; but he must remember, that | voluntary enlistment, without resorting to 
the number of deaths and of invalided men | bounties, or depending upon the artifices 
would not be so great as under a period of , and seductions of recruiting sergeants for 
unlimited service. The hon. and gallant) filling the ranks of the Army. He was 
Member for Liverpool (Sir H. Douglas) | surprised at the attack which had been 
had stated that he almost despaired of our | made upon this Bill, because it had been 
having a well-conducted Army, because the | admitted that the Commander-in-Chief of 
whole mass of the population of this coun-| the Army acquiesced in it; and no one ac- 
try was greatly demoralised. [Sir H. | quainted with that noble Duke could for a 
Doveras had said that great immorality moment suppose that he would give his as- 
prevailed among the people.] The hon. | sent to a measure of which he did not ap- 
and gallant Member had alluded to the! prove. He considered that no argument 
conduct of the English troops in the field had been brought forward to prove that a 
during the last war; but, if they referred to system of unlimited service, or of service 
the despatches of the noble Duke who com- | for twenty-one years, had been in any de- 
manded the British Army, they would see | gree the cause of our success in the last 
what his estimate was of the morality | war; and he was satisfied that if it were 
and regularity of the soldiers. That noble wished to improve the character of the 
Duke said, there was no army in Europe | Army, they must do all in their power to 
better capable of fighting; but it appeared | render the service more popular among the 
from the noble Duke’s despatches that no! people generally. He thought it was ex- 
language could be too strong to describe | tremely desirable that an intimation should 
their immoral and improper conduct. The be given that the Government were dis- 
hon. and gallant Officer (Sir H. Douglas) posed to allow the Bill to come into opera- 
seemed to suppose that that Army was effi-| tion immediately on its being sanctioned 
Gient in all its parts; but the very reverse! by Parliament, and to give a certain pro- 
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portion of men the option of retiring from 
the service on the recommendation of com- 
manding officers. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Liverpool seemed to think 
that he, as the representative of a po- 
pular constituency, would be likely to lose 
their favour by supporting any proposi- 
tion for training the people to arms ; but 


he believed that the people were desirous | 


of such a measure, and that they would 
approve of the establishment of a national 
guard. 

CotoneL T. WOOD thought the hon. 
and gallant Member who had last spoken, 
had given an unfair representation of the 
Army in which he had served when he de- 
scribed it as a moving hospital; for he 
found that an impartial French author, 
M. C. Dupin, said, that while the French 


Army, during the last war, required an | 


annual supply of 150,000 men to keep 
it in an effective condition, the English 
Army needed only 23,000 men every year, 
who not only sufticed to supply all losses, 
but increased the effective strength of the 
forces by about 7,000 men. The same 


author stated that when the endeavours of 
the English Government to supply all the 
wants of the soldiers, and the prudence of 
the commanders in not requiring the men 


to perform too fatiguing duties, were con- 
sidered, there was no cause for surprise at 
the comparatively slight losses sustained 
by the British Army during the war. He 
was surprised that the Secretary at War, 
in proposing the measure, had not given 


them any data with reference to the re- | 


cruiting service or to pensions. He thought 
it was essential that any measure they 
might adopt on this subject, should be of a 
permanent nature ; but he did not consider 
that this measure was at all likely to be 
permanent. It appeared to him, indeed, 
to be a compromise between two principles; 
and if he were asked whether he would 
prefer to have the British Army conduct- 


ed upon Mr. Windham’s plan, or upon | 
that of the present Secretary at War, he | 


would at once declare himself in favour of 
Mr. Windham’s plan. He wished to know 
what hold the Secretary at War expected 
to have upon those men who quitted the 
Army, and who were entitled to deferred 
pensions? They would be scattered over 
the whole country, and many of them 
would, no doubt, obtain lucrative employ- 
ment. If it should be necessary to issue 
a warrant to call out the pensioners for 
service, these men might be unwilling to 
leave their employments for the shilling a 
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were on duty: and what would be the pe- 
nalty for refusal? They would only lose 
the deferred pension of 6d. a day, which 
no man could receive till he was 50 years 
of age. He thought that the Government 
would be compelled to revise the system of 
pensions, for it was most improbable, when 
a soldier arrived at a period of life when 
his services were most valuable, that he 
would re-enlist unless some additional in- 
ducements in the way of pay and pension 
were held out to him. He was surprised 
that the Secretary at War had not made 
any statement to the House with reference 
to recruiting. The right hon. Gentleman 
had not even explained the number of 
men who would be required each year to 
fill up the vacancies occasioned under his 
plan. He believed that the number of re- 
eruits required under the right hon. Cien- 
tleman’s plan would be from 10,000 to 
15,000 annually. The Government might 
suppose that they would have no difticulty 
in raising this number of men ; but ex- 
perience only could show whether their ex- 
pectations were well founded. 

Coronet LINDSAY did not believe that 
| this measure held out sufficient inducement 
for a man to re-engage in the Army at the 
expiration of his first period of service, nor 
did he believe that it would at all remove 
the causes which led to the frequent cases 
of desertion which happened under the 
present system. He admitted that there 
was a feeling prevalent in the Army, he 
would not say of discontent, but a feeling 
that the period of service was too long— 
and that the pension was too small. The 
warrant which was issued in 1833, provided 
that soldiers of good character, , having 
served twenty-five years in the infantry, or 
twenty-eight in the eavalry, might, at their 
own request, obtain their discharge and 
a pension, not of 6d. a day, but a pension 
not exceeding 6d. aday. This had filled 
the minds of the soldiers with distrust as 
to the intentions of the Government, as 
they were not certain whether they would 
get the full amount of the pension promised 
or not. There was, also, much ignorance 
prevailing as to the terms of service, 80 
that it was difficult to persuade men that 
after a certain period of service they might 
obtain their discharge ; and he therefore 
ventured to think that if some method were 
adopted of making the terms of enlistment 
better known to the public, they would ac- 
complish great service. If the right hon. 
Gentleman, too, would also draw out his war- 
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rants, not in that twist-about sort of way 
which was used by legal gentlemen, but in a 
plain manner which soldiers could under- 
stand, it would be productive of much good. 
Agreat deal had been said about obtaining a 
better sort of men; but he thought that was 
rather theoretical. What did they mean 
by a better class? If they meant the 
half-gentlemen class, he must say that he 
would give no price for them whatever. 
He had no objection to their obtaining a 
better class of agriculturists or of opera- 
tives; but as to obtaining half-gentlemen or 
broken-down tradesmen, he thought the 
Army would not be benefited by obtaining 
their services. At the same time, he 
thought that the improved education of 
the country, with the severity of discipline 
in the British Army, which must be kept, 
because they could not afford that waste 
which might be tolerated in foreign armies 
where their ranks were supplied by con- 
scription—these considerations, together 
with the high amount of pay in the police 
foree, and the demand for labourers on 
railways, would operate to prevent their 
attaining a better class of soldiers than 
existed at present. He thought stronger 


inducements ought to be held out to induce 


reenlistment; and if they were to give a 
man who had served them well for twenty- 
five years a pension of 10d. or ls. a day, 
he would become a useful coadjutor to 
their scheme, as people would see that he 
was happy and comfortable living upon the 
pension, and many young men around 
him would be ambitious of following his 
example, and would enter into the ser- 
vice, 

Coroxen SIBTHORP said, the present 
appeared to be a time to alter everything, 
and to make a total change in the whole 
system. They had attacked the Church, 
they had attacked the law, they had 
attacked physic. All professions were un- 
dergoing a change; and even that assembly 
had changed, and was become the pure 
and reformed House of Commons, which 
could do nothing wrong. And what was 
the consequence? Were they more happy 
ormore contented? Look to the state of 
Ireland, of Scotland, and of England, and 
they would see that it was the melancholy 
reverse. He thought the past services of 
the Army were sufficient to tell the coun- 
try that it wanted no change—it was in- 
vineible—-it was the envy and admiration 
of all surrounding countries—it wanted no 
change whatever. And who brought for- 
ward this change? He did not mean to 
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say one word against the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the present Secretary at War; but 
he knew there was a Secretary at War, 
now in another place, who scarcely knew 
the muzzle of a musket from its butt-end. 
He certainly was surprised to hear the 
right hon. Secretary speak as he had done 
of the unhappy men who were in the ser- 
vice. Now, he had served for sixteen 
years in Her Majesty’s Dragoons before he 
came into this refined society, and he must 
say that he had met as good men there as 
he had ever met since, men of as high 
manners and of as pleasant society. He 
certainly was not detained there listening 
to long speeches, which he often wished he 
had not sat so long to hear; where, if he 
came in unlearned, he went out again ten 
times more unlearned than before. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman said he was not 
surprised that, under such circumstances, 
the men deserted. But hewas. He was 
surprised, and he deeply regretted, that 
men who had once entered the service, 
should afterwards be induced to violate 
their oaths and desert the service. He had 
heard with the greatest delight what fell 
from the gallant and distinguished Officer 
the Member for Liverpool, who implored 
the right hon. Gentleman, from his own 
experience—and experience ought to make 
some people wise—to be cautious how he 
passed this measure. He had heard with 
the greatest delight what fell from the 
hon. and gallant Officer, and he coincided 
in every word he said; and therefore he 
would not detain the House any longer 
with any observations of his own. 

Mason LAYARD felt a deep interest in 
this subject, because from his first entering 
into the service, he felt that the bargain 
made between the country and the soldier 
was an unjust one; and he had determined, 
if ever he was in a position to bring about an 
alteration in that bargain, he would under- 
take the task. He was willing to make 
every allowance for the experience and 
long service of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Liverpool; but there were authori- 
ties as high as that of the gallant Officer, 
who were in favour of this measure. He 
might instance, among these, Lord Har- 
dinge, who, when Secretary at War, stated 
in 1842—at which time he (Major Layard) 
had brought in a Bill on the subject—that 
the matter was well worthy the attention 
of Government. The Government did 
give their attention to it—the Secretary at 
War under the late Government took a 
step in advance; and the present Govern- 
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ment had expressed their sentiments by the | were bad—that he might be sent to India 
present measure. He might also refer to | for twenty-four years, and that it was fift 

the Military Commission, where they found | to one if he ever returned—that he might 
such old experienced officers as Gen. Colin be sent for a long period to those of our 
Campbell and Lord Lynedoch expressing | colonies where the mortality was immense, 
their opinions in favour of limited enlist- | 21,421 of our soldiery having died in the 
ment. The House had been told of the | Leeward Islands and Jamaica since 1817 
probable difficulties in case of a long war; |—that they were obliged to live on salt 
but no such difficulty was found to exist in | provisions five days in the week—that the 
the Continental armies, where enlistment | old soldier who fought gallantly in the Pe. 
was not for life; Austria had recently re- | ninsula got no medal or other mark of dis- 
duced the period from fifteen years to as | tinetion—that five per cent of their hard- 
low as eight. It was said, that the system | earned pension was deducted from them— 
now proposed to Parliament would be more | that the number of those subjected to cor- 
expensive than that which at present exist- | poral punishment in three years was 4,000 
ed: he begged to differ from that state-|—that if he enlisted he was bound for life 
ment, though he did not rest his support |—and that, in short, there was little to 
of the measure on any desire for shabby | sweeten the hard lot of the common soldier, 
economy. Then, again, it was said, that | He thought that under such circumstances 
the Army was in a very happy state, and; it would be hard to induce any man of 
ought to be left as it was; but he would | common sense to take the shilling. Te 
reply by pointing to 28,000 men in gaol in | did not stand there to make the soldier dis- 
three years, and 3,500 men undergoing | contented. On the contrary, he was now 








corporal punishment, and 8,000 deserting. 
Because the men dared not complain and 
petition, they were said to be happy! It 
was urged, too, that this was not the time 
for such a measure as the present; where- 
as it was always the right time to do jus- 
tice. The hon. and gallant Officer oppo- 


site (Sir H. Douglas) might have seen that | 


the matter could not rest with the change 


proud to say that he could honestly give 
the man desirous to enlist a very different 
advice from that which he could conscien- 
tiously have given in 1842. He would now 
exhort him to enlist. The Army had now 
good muskets put into their hands; they 
never missed fire, and very seldom missed 
the target, which perhaps it might be use- 
‘ful for the enemy to know. The places in 





made by the late Government, and he should | which soldiers were now confined for of- 
have opposed that, and not have waited till | fences were not the squalid, damp, wretch- 
now to talk about ‘‘ destroying the British | ed dungeons they used to be, but places in 
Army.” He believed the discipline of the | which a man’s health would be no longer 
Army would be greatly benefited by limited | injured, and from which it might be ear- 
enlistment, and he was therefore anxious to | nestly hoped he would come a better man. 





do all in his power to promote it. It was 
said the young men would run away. 
Why, a great number of the regiment to 
which he belonged were young men, 
scarcely more than twenty-one in 1815; 
they were, in fact, considered too young 
for colonial service, but at the spur of the 
moment were sent to Waterloo. He should 
like to know if any of the ‘“‘boys’’ ran 
away there. Ile believed not. <A story 
was once told him of a soldier who was 
ordered to be imprisoned for some offence. 
The colonel of the regiment was asked for 
how long a period the man was to be im- 
prisoned? whereupon the colonel replied, 
‘* For life.”’ ‘* That can’t be,’’ said the 
soldier, *‘ for I was only enlisted for seven 
years.” In 1842, if a man had asked him 
whether or no he should have enlisted in 
the Army, he should have felt bound to 
tell him of the disadvantages under which 
he would have laboured—that his fire-arms 





There were now also savings’ banks, into 
‘which they might put their savings, and 
| there were besides rewards for good con- 
| duct; whereas formerly, flogging was so 
customary that it brutalised men and har- 
_ dened them in crime; but it was now a very 
rare occurrence. Besides this, through 
_the liberality of the present Chancellor of 
| the Exchequer, there was no longer the 
| miserable deduction of 5 per cent from the 
pensioner; and, in short, as the present 
Bill attested, the Government were anxious 
to do all in their power to better the con- 
dition of the common soldier. There was 
one point to which he felt it his duty to 
refer on the present occasion. It had been 
said that the promotion at the Horse 
Guards was a one-sided promotion; and he 
must say that that was a view held by very 
influential parties, and one ‘in which he 
perfectly concurred. In 1842, the noble 
Lord now at the head of the Government 
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ut a question to the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir R. Peel) with reference to the Duke 
of Wellington, a Cabinet Minister, being 
(ommander-in-Chief; and on that occasion 
he quoted some remarks which had fallen 
from the noble Duke himself, in which he 
(the noble Duke) had distinctly stated that 
the office of a Commander-in-Chief and 
Cabinet Minister ought not to be held by 
the same individual. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir R. Peel), in answering the 
question, said, it was thought necessary 
that the Duke of Wellington, though Com- 
mander-in-Chief, should be a Cabinet Mi- 
nister, but that this would make no differ- 
ence as to promotions. Now, he (Major 
Layard) thought it had made a difference. 
There were many officers who maintained 
principles which till lately had not many 
supporters in the Army; and they all knew 
how few officers on that side of the House 
had got promotion. He believed that he 
himself was the only officer, with the ex- 
ception of the noble Lord the Member for 
Lichfield, on that (the Government) side of 
the House who was on full pay. Gentle- 
men had asked, why, in these cireum- 
stances, officers did not leave the Army ? 
But that was not a course which any per- 
son would choose to follow, though much 
dissatisfaction might be experienced. When 
he saw, for example, a man of the same 
standing with himself receiving promotion 
while he was still a captain— [ Laughter. | 
Gentlemen laughed; but he wanted to know 
why, if a man did his duty, he had not a 
right to expect that promotion would be 
open to him? He wanted to know if a 
man on that side of the House had been 
twenty-four years in the service, and one 
on the opposite side only half that time, 
why the former should not be first entitled 
to promotion? He could tell the House 
that when he brought forward his proposals 
for military reform, Gentlemen often said 
to him that they would give him their sup- 
port, but that they had sons or brothers in 
the service, and that their doing so would 
militate against them. Now, he main- 
tained, that officers deserving of promotion 
ought to obtain it whether they voted for 
or against the Government. It had been 
said that the Whigs had done nothing for 
the Army. He denied it. The Whigs 
had done more for the Army this Session 
than any previous Government had done 
for years. The hon. Member then read a 
letter from a private soldier, who said he 
was afraid to state his name. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’’] 
Yes, it was a fact. Soldiers were afraid 
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to state their names; for, although most 
commanding officers would not take any 
unfair advantage of a soldier who had 
freely expressed his opinions, it could not 
be denied that there were some who would; 
and the fact was, they dared not mention 
their names. The letter was in favour of 
limited enlistment. Some regulations ought 
to be made regarding the social comfort of 
the soldier. They ought not to be debarred 
from marrying, neither ought they to be 
prevented from taking their wives and 
children with them. The parting between 
the soldier and his family, when he was 
ordered on foreign service, was heart-rend- 
ing; and many hon. Members whom he 
now addressed, must have frequently wit- 
nessed such scenes with pain. Respecting 
the subject of education, he wished to 
see more efficient measures taken than 
now existed; for the soldier had sometimes 
contributed towards the advancement of 
literature. He saw the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman opposite, the Recorder 
of Dublin, laughing. [Mr. Suaw: Not 
gallant.] If not gallant, he hoped at least 
grateful. Now, he should like to ask that 
right hon. Gentleman, who founded the 
Dublin Library? [Mr. Suaw: What has 
that to do with the matter?] He would 
tell the right hon. Gentleman. Was the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin actually ignorant of 
who was the founder of the Dublin Library ? 
A party of soldiers, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, having routed a party of Spanish 
volunteers at the battle of Kinsale, sub- 
seribed 1,800/., which they did not apply 
to the sculptured marble or engraven brass; 
but they sent it to Archbishop Usher, who 
with that gift founded the Dublin Li- 
brary, of which the learned Recorder knew 
nothing. The hon. and gallant Officer 
concluded by saying that he gave his cor- 
dial assent to the second reading of the 
Bill. The Government had begun well, 
but he hoped they would yet go on and go 
further. 
Bill read a second time. 


Defective Returns. 


MORTALITY (IRELAND)—DEFECTIVE 
RETURNS. 

On the Order of the Day being read, 
that the House go into Committee on this 
Bill, 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said: Sir, I take 
this opportunity of calling the attention of 
the House and the Government to a state- 
ment which was made a few nights ago by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
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“T believe the increase this year has arisen 
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Ireland, in answer to a Motion I made for 1 
returns of the number of deaths in Ireland. | ™°re from an insufficiency than actual want of 
It will be in the recollection of the House, | ae See Seng a tae aay i SiG 

a ‘ *** | adopted by the Roman Catholic clergy ; but Iam 
that upon that occasion the right hon. | confident, from my own observation, that the 
Gentleman stated that he had no power to | deaths have been more than threefold. A peculiar 


get correct returns in Ireland of the num- 
ber of deaths that took place there, inas- 
much as no such returns were made. It 
seems that the right hon. Gentleman was 
entirely mistaken on that head, for I have 
received various letters from clergymen in 
Ireland, who state that not only is this 
statement contrary to the fact, but that 
Protestant clergymen are obliged to keep a 
registry of the number of buria!s that take 


place, and on the 25th of March in each | 
year to furnish to the register of the diocese | 


accurate Parliamentary returns of the num- 


ber of burials and marriages which take | 
place in their respective churches and | 
In fact, this is part of the | 
canon law that they should do so. 1 will not | 


churehyards. 


weary the House by reading many letters, | 


but I think it is only right to read the fol- 


lowing, which is from the rev. John C. | 
Archdall, rector of Newtown Barry, in| 


the county of Wexford, and honorary se- 


cretary to the relief committee there. The | 


rev. gentleman likewise enclosed to me a 
form of the registry. 
“The Parsonage, Newtown Barry, County 
Wexford, Ireland, March 17, 1847. 

“ My Lord—I have read with surprise the fol- 
lowing statement of Mr. Labouchere, in answer 
to your Motion for a return of deaths in Ire- 
land :— 


«“*Neither the Protestant nor the Roman Catho- ; 


lic clergyman was required to keep any list of the 
deaths which occurred in his parish ; and if any 


clergyman should be found to have done it, the | 
object would be found to be for some purpose of 
his own. Why were they to think that such regis- | 


ters were generally kept by the clergy in Ire- 
land ?” 
“Now, my Lord, Mr. Labouchere should have 


feature this year is, that the burials follow the day 
of death, a thing hitherto unknown in Ireland. 
| You are at liberty to use this information as you 
please. 
| I have another letter from the county Gal- 
| way, which runs thus :— 

“ Headford, County Galway, March 16, 1847, 

“My Lord—lIn reference to your Lordship’s 
Motion for a return of the deaths in Ireland for 
| the three periods of six months each, from the Ist 
| of September to 1st of March, from 1844 to 1847 
| inelusive, your Lordship will, I trust, permit me 
respectfully to suggest a mode of obtaining a 
faithful statement, which has most unaccountably 
been overlooked. In Ireland, it is quite true, as 
Mr. Labouchere has stated, that the parochial 
clergy keep no register of these matters ; the Ro- 
man Catholic pauper population are in nineteen 
cases out of twenty consigned to the grave without 
|even a funeral service, for in that communion 
when the rites of the Church ‘or the sick and 
dying have been observed, but little stress is 
laid on the former one; indeed it would be 
perfectly impossible for the Roman Catholic 
| clergy, in populous and scattered parishes, to 
| perform this ceremony in every case, in seasons of 

epidemic visitations attended like the present with 
| unusual mortality ; for instance, we had in this 
| union (of parishes) the other day sixteen bodies 
| waiting for interment. With their other very 
| heavy duties at this trying period, two clergymen 
| could not possibly have performed the burial ser- 
| vice over each in one day at different grave- 
| yards. 

“There is a class of men in Ireland, amounting 
to some eight hundred, and to which there is no- 
thing exactly similar in England ; I allude to the 
| medical officers of dispensaries. I believe there 
| are but few nooks and corners in the land to which 
their labours do not extend, and with which, in 
their several localities, they are not intimately 
well acquainted. I should say that it was more 
| particularly within their province to furnish the 

information which your Lordship seeks than in 
|any other; and though it is quite true that no 


Hy 
| 
| 
| 
| 


known that the clergy of the Church of Ireland | compulsory power exists with Government or else- 

obey the law, and that by one < On canons they | where to oblige them to undertake this office, I am 
K e reser Gh arch ¢ . ° 

are obliged to return on every 25th of Mareh an | perfectly sure there is not one man among them 





accurate copy of the parish registry, of the bap- 
tisms, marriages, and deaths, to the registrar o 
the diocese ; and the bishops regularly and perio- 


dically see that the duty is performed, and parch- | 


ment books are furnished by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners to every clergyman, and unifor- 
mity in the registry adopted in every parish in Ire- 
land. The difficulty is to find a clergyman who 
has neglected it. 

“Tn this parish, where every care has been 
taken to provide labour, and much benevolence 
exerted, the mortality has been, on a compari- 
son with the two preceding years, nearly four- 
fold :-— 

From 15th September to 15th March. 
1844 1845 
1845 1846 
1845 1847 


Deaths. 
” 6 
” 


” 


who would not cheerfully take the trouble of the 
| inquiry, and be flattered by being made the means 
| of putting your Lordship into possession of the ne- 
cessary information. 

“The officers of the Irish medical charities, I 
may be allowed to say, have no great reason to be 
forward in volunteering their services, for while 
the ingenuity and research of the Government 
and their subordinates in the constitution of the 
relief committees have evidently been taxed to 
collect, without risk of omission, all parties 
throughout the country in any way entitled to 
confidence and respect to discharge this duty, 
physicians and surgeons alone are excluded. 
Gentry, clergy, justices, poor-law guardians, and 
highest ratepayers, with a staff of military and 
naval overseers, are relied on; while the surgeons 
of infirmaries, and the physicians of dispensaries 
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and fever hospitals and poorhouses are considered 
unfit. The profession in Ireland, which as a body 
claims an equal respectability with any of the 
other learned professions in this or any other 
country, certainly considered this omission as a 
studied slight (to use no stronger expression), and 
with how much justice, I leave to your Lordship 
to judge. We do not seek either Government 
patronage or pay; we do not require at their 
hands that any undue prominence should be 
awarded us, in helping to work out their measures 
for the relief of our suffering country ; but we do 
feel that, closely connected as we are with the 
sick and destitute, and possessed of the informa- 
tion which the nature of our duties force upon us, 
the studied rejection of our services upon the 
present pressing occasion for the co-operation of 
an educated and respectable body of men, is most 
remarkable and unaccountable, 

“Thave the honour to remain with great re- 
spect, and with gratitude for your Lordship’s ta- 
lented exertions for the good of our country and 
people, your Lordship’s most obedient humble 
servant, 

“ Wiriiam Swayne Lirtie, M.D., 
“ Trinity College, Dublin, L.R.C.S. Ireland, 
Physician to Headford Dispensary. 


“ P.S. We have on three or four occasions lat- 
terly had official letters of inquiry on subjects 
connected with our public duties from this and 
that commission; a similar requisition in the 
form of a printed circular, either to the physicians 
themselves or to the secretaries of the institutions 
they conduct, would be at once attended to.” 


I have received another letter from Mr. 
Henry Blake, of Clifden, on this sub- 
ject :-— 
“ Renvyll, Clifden, March 15, 1847. 

“My Lord—It will be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to obtain the returns of deaths your Lord- 
ship has asked for, as the police have been in- 
structed to register those only who are found dead 
out of their houses, and there is no other regular 
account kept, and no coroner in very many dis- 
tricts in the west of Ireland ; but, in the meantime, 
[ can give you an idea of what is taking place. 
The population of my estate is about 4,500, and 
the usual average of deaths has always been below 
the general average, which I take to be 3 per 
cent, or 135 yearly. During the three weeks end- 
ing the 7th instant, 68 deaths have been reported to 
ue as having been caused by distress, besides seven 
or eight old people in the usual course of nature ; 
and this, notwithstanding considerable assistance 
received from the benevolence of private indivi- 
duals, independent of the Government works. 
_ “In the remainder of the parish, and in the 
island of Inch-Offin, the mortality has been so 
great that the clergy of both persuasions estimate 
the deaths altogether at above 100 per week on 
10,000 ; and in the adjoining parishes of Omey and 
Ballindown, forming part of the union of Clifden, 
ina population of about 18,000, the loss, as re- 
ported to me on Saturday by the dispensary doc- 
tor, amounts to 15 to 16 per day (7.¢. 105 per 
week), This, your Lordship will admit, is very 
frightful ; but it is nothing to what is likely to oc- 
cur as private funds are exhausted, and the money 
payments on the public works suspended. There 
are no large farmers, I may say, to employ the 





people, and no means left to pay another rate, the 
one in progress of collection being, in fact, met 
from the payment of the labour on the roads ; and 
all who have the means are emigrating.—I have 
the honour to remain, my Lord, your obedient 
servant, “ Henry Brake.” 
The noble Lord exhibited a tabular form 
of registry used in Ireland by clergymen 
of the Established Church, comprehending 
the name, abode, age, and date of burial 
of the deceased, and by whom the funeral 
service was performed ; and concluded by 
comparing the efforts made by the late Go- 
vernment in the way of introducing sup- 
plies of food into Ireland, with the policy 
of the present Government in refraining 
from interfering with the operations of 
private speculators, which the noble Lord 
said had done great injury to the people 
of Ireland. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE hoped that the 
House would not suppose that he intended 
to follow the noble Lord into the subjects 
he had adverted to at the conclusion of his 
speech, and which had been so frequently 
under discussion in the House, namely, 
the policy which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had adopted with regard to the sup- 
ply of food to Ireland, and the effects of 
that policy upon the supply. He only pro- 
tested against the attempt of the noble 
Lord to produce an impression that the 
mortality in Ireland, which no one could 
more deeply lament than he did, was to be 
traced to the policy which had been pursued 
by the Government with respect to the 
supply of food. On the contrary, he (Mr. 
Labouchere) was daily more and more sa- 
tisfied that it had been a wise and neces- 
sary policy on the part of the Government 
to abstain from interfering with the supply 
of food by the legitimate means of private 
enterprise. He was surprised that the 
noble Lord should have made these obser- 
vations at a moment when, by the effect of 
private trade, enormous quantities of food 
were pouring into Ireland, and causing the 
fall of prices there ; whereas, if the Govern- 
ment had adopted the opposite policy of 
discouraging private trade in corn, they 
would have aggravated the evil. He had 
had a letter that day which stated, that in 
the port of Cork there were 100 vessels 
with full cargoes of grain. The same was 
the case in Galway and Limerick, and other 
great ports of Ireland. He rejoiced that 
the Government had not yielded to the ery; 
and the result was, that at this period, 
when relief committees were established in 
Ireland to supply the destitute poor with 
food, we started with the Government de- 
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pots supplied with a larger quantity of pro- 
visions than ever ; whilst the granaries and 
storehouses of private merchants contained 
immense quantities of provisions for the 
people. With regard to the returns alluded 
to by the noble Lord, if he had objected to 
them, it was not becatse he was desirous 
of concealing from the House the impres- 
sion that the mortality in Ireland had been 
owing to the distress occasioned by the 
different policy pursued by the Government 
this year and the last; it was not on that 
account he objected to the returns, but be- 
cause he believed it would be difficult to 
obtain accurate information, and he ob- 
jected to inaccurate information upon a 
subject of this description. Whenever the 
Government were in possession of accurate 
information, they never refused to furnish 
it. They had procured returns of coroners’ 
inquests, and returns from the constabulary 
officers in the different districts, which were 
laid upon the Table of the House. When 
the noble Lord asked what was the differ- 
ence between the mortality of this year and 
of last year, he (Mr. Labouchere) could only 
say, that having applied to many persons, 
and particularly to Irish gentlemen who 
were best able to give him information 
upon the subject, he had been assured by 
them that there did not exist materials in 
Ireland for giving a return of that nature 
with such a degree of accuracy as could 
be relied upon. The noble Lord had ob- 
served that the Protestant clergy were ob- 
liged to keep a registry of deaths within 
their own parish. He (Mr. Labouchere) 
believed that by the canon law there was 
such an obligation ; but he was very much 
deceived if that law had been generally ob- 
served throughout Ireland. This, at least, 
he knew, that there was no penalty to en- 
force the observance of a canon law of that 
description. He had a copy of that canon 
law before him, and he found the only pe- 
nalty to be this :— 

“ That if the minister should be negligent to 

perform anything therein contained as being re- 
quired of him, it should be lawful for the bishop 
to proceed and declare such minister as being 
contemnable of this our constitution.” 
He believed that this penalty was not very 
efficacious to enforce the observance of the 
canon law. His objection to the Motion 
of the noble Lord on a former occasion en- 
tirely rested upon the fact that there exist- 
ed no means by which any such returns as 
the noble Lord required could be accurately 
given. 


"Mr, J. O'CONNELL was willing to 
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give the Government every credit for the 
desire they felt to use all their exertions to 
relieve the extreme distress of the Irish 
people; but there prevailed an opinion in 
Ireland that the Government might haye 
done much more than they had to provide 
food on the occurrence of such a dire eala- 
mity as the one which now afflicted that 
country. The people were without seed to 
sow their small holdings, and the loss of life 
that was still going on was excessive. He 
adjured the Government to come forward 
and arrest the hand of the destroyer, by 
using every possible means which the 
powers of government gave them, and not 
rest so much upon the exertions of indiyi- 
dual charity. Let them at this crisis save 
the lives of the people, and then they might 
be justified in depending upon the interpo- 
sition of private enterprise to ward off a 
similar calamity in future. 

Mr. SHAW wished to say one word in 
confirmation of a statement which had been 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for Ireland. His opinion was, 
that there could not be a correct statement 
made in [reland of all persons who had 
been interred in the course of any one 
year; but still he was bound to say that, 
as regarded the obligation imposed upon 
the Protestant clergy by the canon law, he 
believed that it was well observed. The 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners issued a form 
to the clergy of the Church of England in 
Ireland, and according to that form the 
clergy gave a complete return of the num- 
ber of burials of their own flock; but beyond 
that he believed no account could be fur- 
nished. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL was anxious to 
make one or two remarks upon a statement 
which the noble Lord opposite (Lord G. 
Bentinck) had more than once made in the 
House, and which must have been made 
under a total misapprehension of what were 
the facts of the case. The noble Lord’s 
statement was, that he (Lord J. Russell) 
had pledged himself to the speculators that 
he would not interfere with private trade 
for the supply of food for Ireland. The 
noble Lord then went on to say that cer- 
tain provisions were made last year by the 
late Government, there being a scarcity, 
which were intended to make up for the 
deficiency ; and the noble Lord thought 
that the present Government ought to 
have made a similar provision for this year. 
But he considered the noble Lord totally 
mistaken in his statement. In the first 
place, he gave no pledge to the corn spe- 
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culators not to interfere with private trade. 
But what Her Majesty’s Government did 
was this: They took into consideration 
what was the best thing to be done in con- 
sequence of the failure of the potato crop 
in Ireland, in order to obtain a sufficient 
supply of food for the people of that coun- 
try, and they came to the opinion that the 
best course for them to pursue was not to 
import food into Ireland, and not to com- 
pete with private enterprise in the markets 
of the world. He had given his opinion 
on a former occasion with regard to what 
was done by the late Government last 
year; but the noble Lord was quite mis- 
taken when he supposed that the late 
Government made provision to supply food 
to meet the wants of the Irish people. 
What the late Government did was to order 
acertain amount of money to be issued 
from the Treasury for the purpose of pur- 
chasing Indian corn, that it might be intro- 
duced into Ireland, and be added to the 
common food of the people; and in so do- 
ing, he conceived that the late Government 
performed a great and important service. 
But the same thing could not be repeated, 
because it was obvious that, when once In- 


dian corn had been introduced into Ireland, 
the speculators would immediately ask the 
Government whether it were their inten- 
tion to compete with them in the supply of 


that article of food or not. The Govern- 
ment was necessarily bound to state what 
their course would be. He believed the 
purchases were made in order that a new 
article of food should be introduced into 
Ireland, and not with the notion that the 
Government should undertake to feed the 
people of that country. He never heard 
such a statement made, nor did he believe 
that the introduction of Indian corn was 
for that object. He would read to the 
House a letter which had been addressed 
to Mr. Trevelyan, Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, and which, he thought, would show 
that the course pursued by the Govern- 
ment had been the correct course :— 


“ Cork, March 19. 

“ Sir—Since my respects of the 12th inst., the 
arrivals of Indian corn at this port have been un- 
precedented. There are at present over 100 sail, 
containing an aggregate amount of breadstuffs not 
short of 20,000 tons, afloat in our harbour. As I 
before advised you, the stocks of dealers here have 
been largely accumulating for the last month, and 
it is now apparent that they have quite overshot 
the mark in speculation—maize, which a month 
since brought freely 18/. per ton, being this day 
offered in small parcels at 15/.; and I shall not be 
surprised to see it considerably lower, if any great 
Proportion of the present arrivals be forced upon 
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the market, which is by no means improbable. 
Still, some parties here continue to hold out, and 
would have it appear that the depression is only 
temporary ; I trust, sincerely, that they may be 
mistaken. I regret to add to this cheering intelli- 
gence that fever is spreading rapidly here amongst 
all classes; our fever hospitals are crowded to ex- 
cess, and over 300 extra cases in the most popu- 
lous part of the city cannot obtain admission from 
want of room. 

“PS. Since writing the foregoing, our special 

messenger has returned from the Cove of Cork, 
and reports the number of arrivals, chiefly within 
the last twenty-four hours, as even more numer- 
ous than I supposed ; but, the weather being thick 
and stormy, it has not yet been possible accurately 
to ascertain the number.” 
His (Lord J. Russell’s) belief was, that a 
much greater quantity of Indian corn had 
arrived and been secured in Ireland for 
supplying the wants of the people till the 
period of next harvest, than would have 
been introduced if the Government had un- 
dertaken to provide them with food. 

Lorp J. MANNERS said, that after 
what had been stated by the right hon. 
the Recorder of the city of Dublin, per- 
haps the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. La- 
bouchere) would have no objection to pro- 
duce the returns of the mortality among 
the flocks of the Protestant clergy, whose 
registries the right hon. and learned Re- 
corder said were accurately kept, although 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for Ireland had declared that there was no 
dependence to be placed on them. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE replied, that what 
the noble Lord the Member for Lynn asked 
for, was a return of the mortality which 
had taken place among the people of Ire- 
land, during this and the preceding year. 
Now, what the right hon. and learned Re- 
corder stated, was, that the Protestant 
clergy did keep a registry, but it was only 
of the deaths of persons belonging to their 
own persuasion; that was not a very satis- 
factory answer to a request for a return of 
the deaths among the whole population. 
But, if the noble Lord thought it of any 
importance to have a comparative state- 
ment of the mortality among the members 
of the Church of England in Ireland dur- 
ing the two periods, he, if it could be 
given, should have no objection to pro- 
duce it. 

Mr. V. STUART had the fullest con- 
fidence in Her Majesty’s Government that 
they would do everything they could to 
rescue the people of Ireland from starva- 
tion; but he apprehended the greatest dan- 
ger would rise from the change that was 
now taking place by the discharging the 
people from the public works. Many would 
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be thereby rendered destitute of employ- 
ment; and the severest distress, and even 
loss of life, would, he greatly feared, en- 
sue from the system which Government 
had thought it their duty to adopt. 

Mr. J. COLLETT wished to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Ireland a question. It had been stated in 
the papers, and was generally believed, 
that the Government had sent over M. Soyer 
to make soup for the Irish people, and that 
M. Soyer had engaged to assist them in 
that occupation and to distribute the soup 
to upwards of 100 men, and at a very con- 
siderable expense. He desired to know from 
the right hon. Gentleman if M. Soyer 
really had been sent over, if the attendant 
expense was incurred by the public, and 
whether there was any reason to believe 
that the experiment had answered ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE regretted that 
the hon. Gentleman had not given the cus- 
tomary notice that it was his intention to 
ask a question. [Mr. Cotretr: It isa 
matter @f public notoriety.] M. Soyer had 
been sent over; he was in communication 
with the Relief Commissioners; and he con- 
ceived that the suggestion had proved ex- 
tremely valuable. He was not quite sure, 
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but his impression was, that the expenses 
of M. Soyer’s first experiments were paid 
out of private subscriptions ; and that that 
having been found perfectly successful, the 
suggestion was adopted by the Relief Com- 


missioners. While upon his legs he would 
say one word in connexion with what fell 
from the hon. Gentleman (Mr. V. Stuart). 
He was quite aware that, do what they 
could, the transition state through which a 
great portion of the population would pass 
when employment could no longer be fur- 
nished to them on the public works, and 
before other occupation was provided, must 
be accompanied by great distress and se- 
vere hardship. All he could say was, that 
no exertion would be spared to alleviate 
that inevitable distress. The Relief Com- 
missioners at Dulin were exerting them- 
selves to the utmost to get the new system 
into operation as soon as possible. In ter- 
minating the employment on the public 
works, a large discretionary power was 
permitted, and that power would be exer- 
cised to avert, as far as practicable, those 
serious consequences which the hon. Gen- 
tleman supposed would ensue. 

Mr. DILLON BROWNE feared that 
the results would be most disastrous, and 
doubted if the best measures were being 


taken to meet them. The people aoe | 
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be at once employed in the cultivation of 
the soil. He was not in the habit of de- 
manding from this country any unncces- 
sary assistance; but he must now say, that 
in those cases where the seed was not pro- 
vided by the landlords, it was the bounden 
duty of the Government to interfere. In 
this way only could they avoid the recur- 
rence next year of that calamity with which 
Ireland had been afflicted this year. It 
would be a very sorry excuse for the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer in 1848, if he 
came down to ask for another grant to 
feed the people, to say that he had de- 
pended upon the landlords, and that having 
leaned upon a broken reed, he had been 
disappointed. The Government, no doubt, 
deserved great credit for the courage dis- 
played in refusing to interfere with private 
enterprise ; but this principle of action, 
under present circumstances, might be car- 
ried too far. 

Mr. DISRAELI had one observation 
to make in reference to the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman, in answer to the 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn. It was 
extremely advisable that it should be dis- 
tinctly understood from the returns which 
had been laid on the Table, what were the 
facts, with regard to the supply of food, 
furnished by Her Majesty’s Ministers to 
the service of the people of Ireland, and 
the means taken for the distribution of 
those supplies, in comparison with what 
had been done previous to the accesssion 
of the present Government to power. It 
appeared that, under the administration of 
the late Government, there were 93 depéts 
established, and that these had been re- 
duced by the present Government to 24 
depots. It further appeared that, in No- 
vember and December, under the present 
system, 638,932 1b. of meal had been dis- 
tributed, and that, in the two months 
almost immediately previous, under the 
former system, there had been distributed 
so much as 23,257,000Ib. This was ex- 
actly the amount of the difference between 
the two systems. He would not diseuss 
the policy of the one, or the impolicy of the 
other. He did not deny that many consi- 
derations must influence their view of the 
subject; but when Her Majesty’s Ministers 
attempted to impress the country with the 
conviction, that instead of having dimi- 
nished the means of distribution provided 
by the late Government, those means had 
been sustained and even increased, it was 
quite necessary it should be made known, 
that where there had formerly been 93 
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depots, there were now only 24; and, that 
while in the months of June and July, 
23,257,000 odd pounds of meal had been 
conveyed to Ireland, in the months of No- 
vember and December only 68,6501Ib. had 
been imported. It was very well for the 
noble Lord to tell them that the harbours 
of Ireland were crowded with corn-laden 
vessels, and that there were 100 sail of 
merchantmen bearing 20,000 tons of food 
to the people. That might be very true; 
but the question was whether, when the 
steed was stolen, they were not now taking 
that excessive care of the stable, which 
was proverbially unnecessary and unfruit- 
ful. The statement of his noble Friend 
the Member for Lynn was, that they had 
reduced the population by having lessened 
the number of the staff before employed to 
distribute the means of subsistence to the 
destitute ; and when such a reply as that 
which they had heard was given, it was 
only right that the true state of the case 
should be understood. What was the in- 


ference to be drawn from these facts was | 


quite another question; such were the 
facts, and no sufficient answer to them was 


to be found in the declaration of the noble ! 


Lord the First Minister, that supplies were 
fast arriving in Ireland, 
story was apparent: the Government had 
trusted to those favourite principles of po- 
litical economy which might be very effi- 
cient, but which had only been proved to 
be efficacious when they had reduced the 
population a million. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER thought that the hon. Gentleman 
had been arguing on a very obvious fal- 
lacy. The two months during which the 
large supply mentioned by the hon. Gen- 
tleman had been provided, were the months 
previous to the harvest, and before the po- 
tato crop was gathered; and the two subse- 
quent months, when the supply was not so 
great, were those months when the natural 
resources of the country had become fully 
available in the alleviation of the prevalent 
distress. The circumstances marking the 
two periods were therefore very dissimilar; 
and the inference drawn by the hon. Gen- 
tleman was consequently altogether un- 
founded. The hon. Gentleman had also 
drawn a comparison unfavourable to the 
present Government between the measures 
taken by the late and the present Adminis- 
tration in reference to the number of depéts 
established throughout the country. If a 
little more trouble had been taken in the 
inquiry, it would have been found that very 
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opposite circumstances had been compared. 
The system pursued by the late Govern- 
ment was to establish not only the large 
reserve depdts, but smaller depéts, con- 
sisting sometimes of not more than a 
few sacks, in those districts where faci- 
lities were offered by the presence of 
coast-guard stations or barracks. These 
precautions were, originally, perhaps, ne- 
cessary; but afterwards, when their utility 
ceased, the smaller depots were abolished. 
And so far from any censure being deserved, 
he could assure the hon. Gentleman that the 
number of the large and important depots 
had been more than doubled since the ac- 
cession of the present Government to office. 
Comparing like with like, the hon. Gentle- 
man would find that the number of depdts 
had been considerably increased. Either 
from private supplies, or the Government 
depéts, there was now no part of Ireland 
where food was not distributed. Since 
the beginning of January, 7,000,000 of 
rations had been served by the Govern- 
ment; and from the Government mills and 
the Government bakeries at present the 
people were fed daily at the rate of 266,000 
persons. He had stated enough, he thought, 
to show the House how unfounded was the 
hon. Gentleman’s complaint; but he would 
read a statement, showing the benefits of 
the system that had been pursued this 
year, contained in an extract from a letter 
of the Dean of Achonry, who said— 


“T beg to take this opportunity of bearing my 
testimony to the justness of the views taken by 
the Commisary General in reference to the mode 
of providing food at the present emergency. I 
have had opportunities of witnessing the results of 
the different systems. In one instance, I know of 
501. having been expended in selling meal at a 
loss below cost price ; and no sooner was the fund 
exhausted than the retail dealers, who had been 
obliged in some instances to give up selling, re- 
commenced at unusually high prices to make up 
for lost time ; and in some cases the meal thus sold 
had been obtained at the cheap depot while it con- 
tinued open. Thus the poor were left in a worse 
ease than if there had been no interference. In 
my own case, although I had doubts at first as to 
the expediency of the plan, I have seen the bene- 
ficial results of acting in accordance with the re- 
gulations of the Commissary General. I have 
sold at the house of a servant, on my land, meal 
to the amount of 200/. (besides rice, cheese, and 
other provisions); and this has not cost me 1s. 
(except the inconvenience of keeping about 30/. 
afloat). By adding 1J. per ton to the price paid at 
the mill (at a distance of ten miles), I have co- 
vered all expenses, and provided for a poor car- 
man (with a family of twelve), and for the person 
who weighs and sells the meal (with eight in fa- 
mily), wages to the amount of 4. each within ten 
weeks. The advantage to the neighbourhood has 
been very great. For a mile in every direction 
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around me, the private dealers sell at a reasonable 
profit. If I had sold at a loss (supposing I could 
have afforded it), I should have stopped the pri- 
vate dealers, and thereby have limited the supply 
in the country ; and if I had not sold at all, prices 
would have been higher in the neighbourhood, as 
they are in other parts of the district. I consi- 
der these facts conclusive on the subject now so 
much discussed.” 


Mr. P. HOWARD would suggest whe- 
ther it was not possible to send biscuits to 
Ireland. In many parts of Ireland, as he 
had heard, they were actually using Indian 
corn without being dressed, which was 
likely to result in all kinds of diseases. 
They ought to have the salutary and port- 
able food that biscuits supplied. 

The CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER stated, that a very considerable 
quantity of biscuit was now sent by the 
Government to Ireland. 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 


House went into Committe on the Poor 
Relief (Ireland) Bill. On 

Clause 3 —- Appointment of relieving 
officers. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, it was 
the object of the Amendment of which he 
had given notice, to vest the appointment 


of the relieving officer in the Poor Law 
Commissioners, instead of the board of 


guardians. He was free to confess that, 
generally, he was indisposed to divest the 
board of guardians of any authority, and 
vest it in the Commissioners; but it was to 
be borne in mind that they were entering 
upon a new experiment, which being one 
admitted to be fraught with danger, and to 
require in its trial the greatest caution, it 
was obvious that its success or failure would 
depend mainly on the relieving officer, who, 
it was proposed, should be invested with 
large powers; it was very desirable he should 
be free from local influences on either side 
—guardians might press upon him on the 
one side, and there might be a pressure 
from without on the other. It was, there- 
fore, he thought, desirable that this office 
should be strictly Ministerial, and that he 
should be appointed and be removable by 
the Commissioners. 

Mr. W. 8. O’BRIEN hoped the Go- 
vernment would not assent to the Amend- 
ment proposed by his hon. Friend. He 
had a strong objection to any alteration 
which would render the appointment in a 
less degree popular, and increase the cen- 
tralization which already was too preva- 
lent. 
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Sir G. GREY could not consent to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. DILLON BROWNE was not sur- 
prised that such a proposition should come 
from the hon. Member. Any proposition 
likely to impair the utility of the Bill 
might well come from him, and _ those 
around him. 

Mr. SHAW said, it was the object of his 
Colleague to propose, subsequently, a clause 
which would sanction the appointment of a 
Committee for the purpose of administering 
out-door relief, and with this view to make 
the relieving officer merely Ministerial. It 
should not be forgotten that in Ireland, 
perhaps, in some places a relieving officer 
might be exposed to personal danger, if he 
refused to give relief to those who applied 
to him. He supported the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, no hon. 
Member should provoke him to use a single 
word in the discussion on this Bill which 
might indicate any party feeling. Tle 
would not press his Amendment to a di- 
vision. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 5— Medical officers to be ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. J. H. HAMILTON said, it would 
be very desirable that boards of guardians 
should be empowered to take ground near 
workhouses, of which to make burial 
grounds for the inmates—a fearful mor- 
tality had already taken place in some 
workhouses, and burials had taken place 
toa great extent within the precincts; this 
was very deplorable. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE intimated, that 
& measure was in contemplation for this 
purpose. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, provision 
should be made to guard the interests of 
dispensaries. He could not object that in 
unions or electoral districts, where there 
were no dispensaries, the Commissioners 
might have power to appoint medical offi- 
cers; but the appointment should be con- 
fined to those districts, and the cost be im- 
posed on them. 

Sir G. GREY would consider the sug- 
gestion, but thought the 13th Clause made 
provision for it. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 6—Relieving officers may give 
provisional relief. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON proposed an 
Amendment, constituting a Committee in 
each electoral division, consisting of the 
guardians and two of the highest rate- 
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payers. He proposed that they should 
meet once a week, or more frequently if 
necessary; that the relieving officer should 
be their servant; that all relief out of the 
workhouse in each electoral division should 
be given under their orders; that the 
Chairman should have charge of the funds, 
and that in case of sudden or urgent dis- 
tress, the relieving officer might obtain an 
order from the Chairman or any two mem- 
bers of the Committee. He hoped the 
Government would not object to this 
Amendment. 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN agreed to the 
principle of the clause, but not to its de- 
tails. 

Sm G. GREY could not consent to 
it. The efficiency of the Bill would be 
impaired by it. 

Mr. G. A. TAMILTON could only 
warn the House what they were doing. 
They were constituting an officer with al- 
most unlimited power of giving relief— 
they were about to give him funds, and a 
discretion to give relief in what were called 
sudden and urgent cases; but who was to 
judge of the suddenness or urgency of 
those cases? Why, the relieving officer. 


He feared those cases would be more fre- 
quent and numerous than hon. Members 


supposed. 

Amendment negatived. 

On the Motion, that the Clause stand 
part of the Bill, 

Mr. POULETT SCROPE said, he 
thought the clause was not sufficiently 
compulsory on the relieving officer. As 
he would hold his appointment from the 
boards of guardians, it was likely that, in 
many cases, he might be inclined to neg- 
lect his duty. In England the overseer 
was bound by law to give relief in case 
of sudden emergency. The clause in the 
English Act, not only empowered but re- 
quired the overseer to give relief in such 
eases; and if he did not do so, a justice of 
the peace could give an order for relief, 
and the overseer became liable to a penalty 
of 51. for the first offence, 201. for the se- 
cond offence, and to imprisonment with hard 
labour for the third offence. He would 
wish that after the words ‘Shall have 
power to give,’’ they should insert the 
words “* And shall give,”’ in the tenth line 
of the clause. 

Sir G. GREY said, that the 13th 
Clause of the Bill, which defined the duty 
of the overseers, would meet the objections 
of the hon. Member. 

Clause agreed to. 
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On Clause 9, 

Mr. M. J. O'CONNELL suggested, 
that it would be better to adjourn the Com- 
mittee on so important a clause, as the 
hour was so late. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL would consent to 
the Motion, in the hope that hon. Members 
who had notices on the Paper would post- 
pone them, in order to enable the House to 
dispose of this Bill. 

The House resumed. 

Committee to sit again. 


PUNISHMENT—TRANSPORTATION. 

On the Motion for Reading the Orders 
of the Day, 

Mr. E. DENISON, referring to the 
Prisons Bill and the Custody of Offenders 
Bill, inquired, whether it was the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to bring 
the question of transportation before the 
House ? 

Sir G. GREY replied, that it was not 
his intention to bring the subject before the 
House; but the noble Lord the Member for 
Hertford (Viscount Mahon) had intimated 
to him that he should take an opportunity 
of introducing the whole subject. He (Sir 
G. Grey) proposed to go on with the Bills 
on Thursday. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL, in reply to another 
question, said, the question, as brought 
under the consideration of the House by 
these two Bills, would not commit the 
House. 

Sm J. GRAHAM was satisfied, from 
the experience of four years which he had 
had of transportation, there was an abso- 
lute necessity for some change. He was 
not aware, however, of any mode in which 
the question could be brought under the 
consideration of the House, if the advisers 
of the Crown should think fit to operate by 
the prerogative, excepting under one of 
these Bills. The prerogative of the Crown 
could effect all the changes in the system 
of transportation, saving only in the case 
of Irish convicts, for whom provision was 
to be made in one of the Bills now before 
the House. Unless the question could be 
raised directly in some other shape, he did 
not believe there would be any other oppor- 
tunity of discussing the question except 
upon one of these two Bills. 

Mr. HENLEY thought some detailed 
stetement should be made before the House 
were asked to pass these Bills. 

Mr. FINCH asked, whether the Crown 
possessed the prerogative of altering the 
sentence of transportation ? 
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Sir G. GREY replied, there could not 
be a question of it. 
Sir J. GRAHAM said he should make 
no objection to these Bills if there was an 
understanding that the whole subject would 
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be introduced in a distinct shape shortly | 


after Easter. 


Sir G. GREY hoped the questicn would | 


be raised in a distinct shape; but there was 


no Bill before the House that would raise | 


it, although the noble Lord (Lord Mahon) 
had intimated to him, privately, his inten- 
tion of discussing the subject. 


House adjourned at a quarter past One | 


o’elock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, March 23, 1847. 


Mivures.] Puxsiic Bitts.—1* General Register House 
(Edinburgh). 
Reported.—Drainage of Land. 


Petitions PRESENTED. By Lord Stanley, from Dissenters | 
of Chorley and several other places, against the proposed | 
Plan of Government Education; from Sligo, against | 


affording Out-door Relief to the Able-bodied Poor of 


Ireland; and from Guardians of the Mansfield Union, for | 
the Repeal of the Law of Settlement, and for Alteration | 


of the Mode of Rating. — From Rigby Wason, of Corwar, 
suggesting certain A d ts in the Drainage of Land 
Bill. 





SPANISH BONDS. 


Lorp BROUGHAM presented the peti- | 
tion of the Association of British holders | 
of Spanish Bonds, calling the attention | 


of their Lordships to the treatment which 


they had received from the Spanish Govern- | 
ment. It was the petition of Mr. Dempster | 
Heming and Sir T. Lethbridge, Bart., who | 
petitioned in their capacity of, and as re- | 


presenting, a very large and numerous, 


and formerly a wealthy class, and but for | 
the treatment they had received from the , 


Spanish Government, they would still be 
very wealthy. 
rious times during the Spanish war of in- 


dependence against the encroachments of | 
France, they had advanced to the Govern- | 


ment of Spain, or had purchased from those 
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| and Peruvian mines ever since the diseo- 
‘very of the South American continent, 
but at no period had she possessed any 
, disposable capital: by their industry and 
| mercantile enterprise, the products of those 
_mines had passed into the hands of English- 
/men, and Englishmen had thus been en- 
abled to furnish to Spain the means of 
contending with and ultimately defeating 
the aggressors on her liberty and inde- 
pendence. If other metals besides gold 
and silver had not been employed in the 
| course of the Peninsular war, under his 
illustrious Friend who sat near him, he 
| (Lord Brougham) would not now, perhaps, 
have to exult in the reflection that, partly 
i by the aid of our capital, the Spanish Go- 
_vernment had succeeded in effecting its 
liberation from the thraldom of the Napo- 
leon usurpation; but it was certainly un- 
deniable that that result was in some sense 
| attributable to the liberal manner in which 
| English capitalists had come forward. It 
was impossible to speak otherwise than 
highly of the indomitable spirit which had 
| pervaded—not the Spanish army, for he 
would say nothing about that—but the 
| Spanish people and the Spanish councils, 
| throughout their long and arduous strug- 
,gle. He admitted their bravery and their 
, courage; and he did not seek to dispute 
that sense of the national honour which 
was so general in Spain; and it was be- 
cause he conceded all this he was aston- 
ished that the Spanish people could ever 
adopt a course so novel in the history of 
finance—that course which, being quite 
original among the inventions of states- 
men, had only recently received a name— 
| the old vocabulary not having possessed a 
name for a thing which was unknown—the 
coarse term ‘‘ repudiation.’’ Ie was aston- 
ished that the system of repudiating a debt 
because it was not convient to pay it—and 
that was the technical meaning of the in- 
vention—should have found votaries, of all 
the nations of Europe, in Spain. There 
were many other nations much more likely 
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who had made advances, several large sums | to have patented the discovery, according 
of money; that the entire sum exceeded | to the law of patents, as the importers of 
70,000,0001.; and that legally, as well as it; he could name several, but he would 
equitably, they were the creditors of the | not, because it would be invidious; and 
Spanish Government to that amount. He | there was not one of those he could name 
need not remind their Lordships that the | who were not more likely to have availed 
history of Spain, and more especially this | themselves of the benefit of the patent 
transaction, furnished a striking illustra- than the Americans—he begged their par- 
tion of the truth of the politico-economical | dons, he meant the Spaniards. That Casti- 
dogma, that the mere possession of gold | lian honour, which was famed all over the 
and silver does not enrich a nation. Spain| world, would not, he was sure, on inquiry, 
had claimed the ownership of the Mexican | be found to have departed from the Penia- 
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sula so far as to make it possible that this 


just debt could be seriously repudiated. 


By means of those advances the Spanish 
Government were able to bear a great 
part—he would not say a very enormous 
part—but certainly a part in the great 
struggle for her independence. They had 
succeeded in that struggle with the help 
of their capital; they had obtained an in- 
dependent Government, he would not say 
by their help—for it did not become those 
who were useful to others to remind them 
of it—but they had co-operated with them; 
and as the success was theirs, why, he 
would ask, ‘‘ should the expense be ours?” 
That was an obvious question, and he be- 
lieved that a people like the Spaniards— 
an honourable, high-minded, and chivalrous 
people—would be the last on the face of 
the earth to submit to the stain, or who 
would say, ‘‘ You helped us; you spent 
eighty millions for us; we will pocket the 
proceeds, and not pay one farthing of prin- 
cipal or interest.”” Even if they were not 
able at present to pay, that did not absolve 
them altogether from paying; the obliga- 
tion continued; and if they could not pay 
it all at once, let them pay it by instal- 
ments; and if they could not pay it in that 
way as rapidly as justice would require, 
they should pay it as rapidly as they could. 
He would call their Lordships’ attention to 
the state of the Spanish revenue, to show 
it could not be alleged that the Spanish 
Government was in a state of insolvency. 
About eleven or twelve years ago their re- 
venue was under six millions; their revenue 
by the last official return made by their 
Finance Minister was twelve millions ster- 
ling; and having doubled their resources, 
and the means of paying, he was sure they 
did not mean to say now, they did not 
mean to pay anything. Let them pay 
what they could; and they could now pay 
more than they could pay if the demand had 
been made upon them ten or twelve years 
ago. It happened that the national ere- 
ditors did not reside in the city of Seville; 
but he was sorry to say they were to a 
considerable extent resident in London, 
and they had been kept for a long time out 
of this large sum. 

The Eart of CLARENDON had been 
informed yesterday by his noble and learned 
Friend of the intention to bring forward 
the petition which had just been pre- 
sented to their Lordships; and he was 
now enabled to say that he believed the 
statement of the petitioners to be per- 
fectly correct. He considered that the 
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remarks of the noble and learned Lord 
were fully justified by the facts of the case; 
and he was bound to admit that he did not 
think there had been any exaggeration 
whatever in the detail of the injustice with 
which the petitioners had been treated. 
Spain, in reality, was not in the position 
in which, on certain occasions, it suited 
the Ministers of that country to describe 
her. Under that system of administration 
which now existed, the revenues of Spain 
had gone on gradually increasing since 
1836, until they were now double what 
they had been previous to that period; and 
if the administrative system were con- 
ducted with prudence and economy—if the 
attention of successive Ministries were not 
directed to foreign intrigues and home 
finessing—if their exertions were not en- 
gaged in paralysing rather than in deve- 
loping the resources of the country—Spain 
would have taken her place as one of the 
richest and happiest countries in Europe. 
The noble and learned Lord had praised 
the proud and indomitable character of the 
Spanish people ; they were also industrious 
—no people more so, if they had a motive 
for their industry, and a legitimate reward 
for their labour. No country in Europe of 
equal area was more fertile than Spain ; 
and, if the industry of the people and its 
natural resources were developed, it would 
be wealthy and prosperous enough to jus- 
tify the declaration of one of its Finance 
Ministers, who said that the resources of 
Spain were sufficient to pay the amount of 
its debt ten times over. Spain had no 
right to plead insolvency; but, at the same 
time, he must say it had never adopted 
the new word mentioned by the noble and 
learned Lord—repudiation. It had very 
often been his duty, when filling an official 
position in that country, to make represen- 
tations to the Spanish Government on 
behalf of the bondholders, and the debt 
was never denied; on the contrary, it was 
always acknowledged, and bond fide ar- 
rangements made for the payment of the 
interest; but before they could be carried 
into effect a new revolution occurred—there 
was a change of Government—and each 
succeeding Minister seemed to think it his 
duty to set aside the arrangements of his 
predecessor. In this manner the claims 
of the British bondholders had been de- 
ferred, and they had been grievous suf- 
ferers; in some eases their loss amounted 
to total ruin. There were cases within 
his own knowledge in which persons had 
embarked the savings of a whole life, very 
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imprudently, of course, for it could not be 
too often impressed upon persons engaged 
in this kind of speculation, by which many 
millions of British capital had been reck- 
lessly spent and lost, that an individual 
lending money to a foreign State, without 
the sanction of his own Government, did 
so at his own risk. It was also most unfit 
for individuals to bring their country into 
danger of a war, upon claims created with- 
out the sanction of their Government, 
either general with respect to that class of 
claims, or special with regard to particular 
guarantees. Nevertheless, the Govern- 
ment of this country had never hesitated 
to press the justice of the claims of the 
British creditors; and the Minister of Her 
Majesty at the Spanish Court, under in- 
structions, was lending his assistance to 
the agent of the creditors in prosecuting 
those claims, he hoped with some prospects 
of success. As individuals, no men were 
more honourable in their dealings than 
Spaniards ; but in a collective capacity, as 
a Government or Cortes, they had shaken 
off that individual responsibility, and evaded 
payment of the debt in a manner fatal to 
their public credit. The petitioners stated 
it to be the opinion of jurists that the 
withholding this payment constituted a 
casus belli. That was not his opinion ; 
nor did he intend further to allude to it. 
Considering the character and resources of 
Spain, he hoped an expression of opinion 
in this country would materially assist in 
obtaining some arrangement. 

In answer to a question from Lorp 
BROUGHAM, 

The Eart of CLARENDON said, in- 
structions had been given to Mr. Bulwer, 
to assist to the utmost of his power the 
agents of the bondholders at Madrid. 

House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 23, 1847. 


Minutes.) Pousiic Bitts,—1° Roman Catholic Charitable 
Trusts, 

2° Towns Improvements Clauses. 

Reported.—Mutiny; Marine Mutiny; Commons Inclosure 
(No. 2); Indemnity. 

Petitions Presentev. By Mr. Shaw, from John Aylmer 
and others, for Alteration of the Church Temporalities 
(Ireland) Act.—By Lord J. Manners, from the Rev. 
Joshua King, M. A. Rector of Woodchurch, for Alteration 
of the Tithes Commutation Act.—By Mr. Bannerman, 
from Members of the Aberdeen Temperance Society, 
against the Use of Grain in Breweries and Distilleries—By 
Lord G. Bentinck, from London, against the proposed 
Measure respecting Colonial Spirits.—By Mr. Lock, from 
Wick and Pulteney Town, for the Reduction of Light- 
house Dues.—By Mr. A. Chapman, from Whitby Strand, 
respecting Remuneration to Tax Assessors and Collectors. 
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—By Viscount Sandon, from Liverpool, for Reduction 
of the Duty on Tea.—By Lord J. Manners, from Shipley, 
for Repeal of the Anatomy Act.—By Mr. Bright, from 
several places, for Inquiry respecting Cotton (Inidia).—By 
Mr. Bright and other Hon. Members, from several places, 
against the Government Scheme of Education.—By Mr, 
O. Gore, from Grand Jurors of the County of Sligo, for 
Encouragement to Emigration (Ireland).—By Mr. Mar. 
shall, from Carlisle, against the Factories Bill.— By 
Captain Gordon, from Aberdeen, against the Marriage 
(Scotland) Bill.—From Guardians of the Parish of St, 
Matthew, Bethnal Green, for an Efficient Poor Law 
(Ireland).--By Mr. Young, from Grand Jury of the 
County of Cavan, for Alteration of the Poor Relief 
(Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. Buck and other Hon. Members, 
from several places, for Repeal or Alteration of the Poor 
Removal Act.—By Mr. Lock, from Stonehaven, and Mr, 
B. Smith, from Norwich, in Favour of the Ports, Har. 
bours, &c. Bill (1846).—By Captain Gordon, from Aber. 
deen, against the Registering of Births, &c. (Scotland) 
Bill.—By Mr. Forbes, from Falkirk, and Sir R. H, 
Inglis, from Members of the Presbytery of Forres, against 
the Registering of Births, &c. (Scotland) Bill; and the 
Marriage (Scotland) Bill.—By Captain Gordon and other 
Hon. Members, from several places, for Compensation 
respecting the Registering of Births, &c. (Scotland) Bill; 
and the Marriage (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. Ainsworth, 
from Horwich, and Mr. Brotherton, from Salford, for 
Alteration of the Law respecting the Sale of Beer.—By 
Lord J. Manners, from Guardians of the Poor of the 
Barrow-upon-Sour Union, for Alteration of the Law of 
Settlement. 


INSPECTORS OF RAILWAYS. 

Mason LAYARD asked the First Com- 
missioner of the Railway Board why the 
office of inspector general of railways, so 
essential for the information and guidance 
of the board, had not yet been filled up? 
It was now five months since Sir Charles 
Pasley’s services were dispensed with, and 
the responsibility now rested with the for- 
mer assistant inspectors without any in- 
crease of salary. 

Mr. STRUTT said, the reason why no 
officer to be called the ‘‘ inspector general 
of railways’ had been appointed was, that 
no such officer, bearing any such title, was 
required to be appointed under the Act for 
the regulation of railways. That Act re- 
quired that two officers should be appointed, 
and in consequence two gentlemen, called 
inspectors of railways, had been appointed, 
who were very efficiently discharging their 
duties. He did not know whether the 
senior officer was termed simply inspector 
or inspector general; but no individual had 
been appointed under the latter designation. 
In the Railway Department of the Board of 
Trade there was an officer called the in- 
spector general; but it was thought better, 
under the new board, to appoint two offi- 
cers to be called inspectors. The hon. and 
gallant Member, however, might rest as- 
sured that either in the appointment of the 
officers, or in the fixing of their salaries, 
care would be taken that the duties were 
discharged. 








Captain Wynne. 
CHARITABLE TRUSTS. 

Mr. J. ROMILLY, in moving for leave 
to bring in a Bill for the better administra- 
tion of charitable trusts for the benefit of 
Her Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects, 
stated that he would take the discussion 
of the measure on its second reading. 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL considered the 
subject of the Bill of great importance; 
and if the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
consulted and obtained the sanction of the 
Catholic clergy of England to bring in a 
Bill which would materially affect their 
jurisdiction, he (Mr. J. O'Connell) would 
give ithis most earnest support; but if the 
consent of those right rev. gentlemen had 
not been obtained, then he hoped a distant 
day would be fixed for the second reading, 
in order that they might be consulted. 

Leave given. 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS WITH CHINA. 

Viscount SANDON rose to move for 
the appointment of a Select Committee to 
take into consideration the present state of 
our commercial relations with China; and 
observed, that he felt himself excused from 
the necessity of intruding at any length on 
the attention of the House, from finding 
that the noble Lord at-the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government had _ no objection to 
the appointment of the Committee. The 
motives which had induced him to under- 
take this subject were these: he found 
among his own constituents, and also among 
agreat many other parties connected by 
commerce and manufactures with the newly 
opened trade between this country and 
China, a strong impression prevailing that 
the advantages which would result from 
that trade would be of a very limited ex- 
tent, unless a considerable reduction of the 
duty on tea were effected; for so long as a 
heavy impost of between 200 and 300 per 
eent was levied upon the only article that 
they could receive in return for their ex- 
ports, it was impossible to expect that trade 
to any large extent could be carried on with 
China. Indeed, the duty on tea was con- 
sidered by our merchants as a complete 
obstruction to our trade with China. This 
consideration would, of itself, naturally 
enough induce those parties to bring the 
subject before the House; but there were 
other considerations of a financial and pe- 
cuniary nature that would make it desir- 
able that the whole state of our connexion 
with China should undergo an investiga- 
tion with a view to ascertain more largely 
whether there were cireumstances arising 
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from our relations with that country which, 
independent of the duty on tea, obstructed 
and limited the extension of our trade. 
He had no doubt, that an investigation of 
this nature would be found highly advan- 
tageous, considering the peculiar cireum- 
stances of the case. Placing our com- 
munication with China upon an open foot- 
ing, was altogether of a recent date and 
entirely experimental. The result of our 
victories in China having put us in pos- 
session of five free ports on the Chinese 
coast, and also given us possession of an 
island in the Chinese seas, a very unusual 
state of things had arisen, which must ne- 
eessarily make it the duty of that House 
to examine into the whole subject, with 
a view of ascertaining what was the real 
cause of the obstruction which appeared to 
exist in the conducting of our trade with 
that country. He therefore begged to 
move that a Select Committee be appoint- 
ed for the purpose of instituting such an in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. HASTIE objected to the very in- 
definite terms of the Motion, and expressed 
his extreme regret that the Government 
should have so readily consented to the ap- 
pointment of the Committee. 

Motion agreed to. 


Captain Wynne. 


CAPTAIN WYNNE. 
Mr. C. O'BRIEN moved— 


‘‘That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the conduct of Captain Wynne, dur- 
ing his employment in the county of Clare in 
November and December, 1846, and January, 
1847, as Inspecting Officer under the Board of 
Works, and into the statements contained in the 
printed Letters of the said Captain Wynne and 
Samuel Gamble, Esq., addressed to the said Board, 
and laid upon the Table of this House, and Report 
thereon ; and also to inquire into and report whe- 
ther the said Board of Works have or have not 
suppressed certain Letters or Reports made, or al- 
leged to have been made, by the said Captain 
Wynne to them on investigations held at Ennis- 
timon on the 10th, and at Liseannor on the 17th 
day of December, 1846, and also certain Letters in 
the possession of the said Board connected with 
these subjects.” 


The hon. Gentleman was understood to de- 
clare, that the charge which Captain Wynne 
had made against the gentry of the county of 
Clare, and particularly against the represen- 
tatives of that county, was most calumnious 
and unfounded; and that the only object 
which Captain Wynne could have had for 
making such a charge was to hold the 
landlords of Ireland up to the execration 
of the people of this country. Ifthe charge 
against him could be made out, he would 
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not continue in the House five minutes. | his duties to the best of his ability and ae. 
He had been a general supporter of the | cording to his conscience. He could not, 
Whigs for fifteen years, and so had his | therefore, allow himself, out of regard to 
Colleague; and this was the way in which | the consideration alluded to by the hon. 
he had been rewarded by one of their offi- Member, to alter the course which, on de- 
cers. All he wished for was a searching | liberation, he had found it his duty to pur. 
inquiry into the imposition which had been | sue. No time whatever had been lost in 
practised on the House and the country by | producing ail the papers bearing on the 
Captain Wynne; and he hoped, notwith- | subject; and when those papers were pre- 
standing the unfavourable disposition of the | sented, then it would be the time for the 
Government towards him, that the House | House to consider whether it were right or 
would grant him a Committee of Inquiry. | not to grant the Committee for which the 

Mason MACNAMARA seconded the | hon. Gentleman moved. Saying this, how- 


Motion. He could confirm the statement’ ever, he was very far from meaning that 


of his hon. Colleague in all respects. | when the papers were before the House, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE regretted that | it would not be right to grant the inquiry, 
the hon. Gentleman had rfot postponed his | if those papers were not satisfactory to the 
Motion for a very few days. On the Mo-| House; for grave charges had certainly 
tion of the hon. Gentleman, certain docu- | been made against the Members for Clare, 
ments had been ordered by the House, | and it might be that the House would think 
which were now in the course of printing, | it right to investigate them; but he could 
and would be in the hands of Members the | not assent to an inquiry moved in terms 
day after to-morrow. Those documents | which reflected on the conduct of Captain 
would throw a great light on the whole of | Wynne. He maintained that there was no 
these transactions; and in his opinion, the | such primd facie case against Captain 
House would act more correctly if they did | Wynne as could justify the House in drag- 
not grant this Committee before those papers | ging him before a Committee as a criminal; 
were in the hands of Members. The hon. | and if they did, it would operate as a dis- 
Member had stated that the Government | couragement to officers employed in the 
had received a general support from him-/| service of the Government in Ireland, who 
self and his Colleague for a length of time, | had arduous and important duties to per- 
and that this was the ungracious return| form, and who, if this Committee were 
which they met with from him (Mr. La-| granted in this form, would be naturally 
bouchere). Now, he really thought it was | much more anxious in future to shape their 
impossible for the Government to have/| course so as to avoid offending Members of 
taken a different course from that which| Parliament, than to discharge their duties 
they had taken in this matter. It was no| boldly and conscientiously. As to Captain 
desire of his to estrange any supporters| Wynne, he would say again, as he had 
from the Government. The Government | said on a former occasion, that the opinion 
had not so numerous a body of supporters | of the Government was not, that on every 
in the House of Commons, as to make him | occasion Captain Wynne had acted with 
anxious, as a Member of the Government, | perfect discretion; but that in cireum- 
to alienate any one from their side; but on| stances of a most difficult nature, and 
a question of this kind, if he were to alter | amidst opposition the most formidable, he 
that line of conduct which in his conscience | had acted with the most conspicuous cou- 
he felt bound to pursue, when the proceed- | rage, and with entire integrity. That was 
ings of an officer of the Government were | the opinion of the Board of Works in Ire- 
brought in question, and if he shrank from | land; that was the opinion of the Lord 
the defence of an officer of the Government | Lieutenant, and of every Member of the 
in such circumstances when he thought | Irish Government; and he would not shrink 
that officer was deserving of being sup-|from declaring it. He had recently seen 
ported by the Government, for the purpose | Captain Wynne for the first time in his 
of conciliating votes in the House of Com-/| life; and that officer had said, that, al- 
mons, he should think himself disgraced. | though he could not retract one word of 
He contended that a servant of the Crown| what he had said, yet that nothing was 
had no choice in such a ease, but was bound | further from his intention than to impute 
to defend in the House of Commons any | to the Members for Clare a deliberate de- 
officer of the Government who might be sign of procuring his assassination. He (Mr. 
assailed there, when it was clear to the | Labouchere) wished the sentence had ben 
Government that such officer had discharged | otherwise worded; but some allowance must 
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be made for the cireumstances under which 
people acted; and, making a fair allow- 
ance for a man writing under those exciting 
circumstances in which Captain Wynne 
was placed at the time, he (Mr. Labou- 
chere) did not think that such an interpre- 
tation could be fairly attached to it. The 
words used by Captain Wynne were these :— 

“TJ and the other officers of your board have 

strong reasons to complain of the conduct of the 
two county Members.” 
Now, he must say, that if a man meant 
to say that another had attempted to get 
him assassinated, it was a very mild way 
of stating that to say he had strong reason 
tocomplain. The letter went on— 

“Who appeared to come to the meeting for the 
sole purpose of holding us up one and all to assas- 
sination, and hallooing on a mob of a thousand of 
the worst description who were present. Can it 
be wondered that the stewards and overseers will 
not discharge their duties, and that the men on 
the works are doing literally nothing but what 
they please ?”” 

He had the express authority of Captain 
Wynne for giving a public assurance to 
the two hon. Members for Clare, that, al- 
though he still maintained his opinion of 
their conduct, which he thought, in the state 
of public feeling in the district at the time, 
was reprehensible, and. such as he had a 
right to complain of ; yet that he never in- 
tended to impute to them designedly the 
purpose of assassination. He was bound 
also to say, that in the county of Clare, 
there had been a gross neglect of duty on 
the part of the relief committees; and 
he would tell them what another officer 
said; Captain Fishbourne said, that about 
60,000 persons were employed on the pub- 
lie works, being almost all the adult popu- 
lation; and that he believed one-half of the 
money which had been expended in the 
county of Clare in furnishing employment, 
would have provided for the whole destitu- 
tion, if the relief committees had done their 
duty; but, as it was, there still remained 
many who were in a state of destitution, 
and many persons were starving, whilst 
farmers, and others of a like class, had 
been put by the relief committees on the 
public works. He mentioned this injustice 
to Captain Wynne, to show the difficulties 
with which he had to grapple in the county 
of Clare. He would not enter into the sub- 
ject further than to state, that Captain 
Wynne bore the highest character for his 
personal conduct and his public exertions; 
and that Sir Lucius O’Brien, the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county, and others, bore 
the highest testimony to his merits; and to 
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express a hope that, under the circum- 
stances, the hon. Member would withdraw 
this Motion for the present; and if the 
papers, when produced, should not be satis- 
factory, such an inquiry should be insti- 
tuted as would afford an ample opportunity 
of investigating all the circumstances con- 
nected with this case. 

Mason MACNAMARA had made no 
allusion to the support he had given the 
Government; but what he complained of 
was a want of courtesy in the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland, in 
not communicating to him the charge of 
meditating assassination made against him 
and his hon. Colleague. 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN said, that 
though the right hon. Gentleman had asked 
for the indulgence of the House, he had 
shown very little towards the hon. Mem- 
bers for Clare, who had been paraded 
throughout the country for the past two 
months as instigators of assassination. He 
would ask whether the English language 
could in a more pointed manner, convey 
such a charge? And, if it could not, what 
could be more fair than for the hon. Mem- 
bers to say, ‘‘ We challenge investigation, 
and we court the fullest inquiry ?”’ With 
regard to the terms of the Motion, he was 
sure that the hon. Members would take 
the Motion in any terms which might be 
assented to. Of Captain Wynne he knew 
nothing, and he was glad to hear of his 
brother’s testimony in his favour; but there 
had been a delay in producing the papers, 
and there was good ground for inquiry. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that his right 
hon. Friend did not object to an inquiry 
into the statements which had been made; 
but he had said that the papers which would 
enable the House and the Committee to 
judge of the subject, had not yet been 
printed and delivered to the House, and, 
therefore, that it was not yet the time for 
the House to come to a decision on the 
question ; but if the hon. Gentleman would 
frame his Motion in such terms as were 
unobjectionable, and if the naming of the 
Committee were deferred till the papers 
should be delivered and in the hands of the 
Members, there would be no objection on 
the part of the Members of the Govern- 
ment to the appointment of a Committee. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that an in- 
quiry was due to the character of that 
House, as well as to the hon. Members 
themselves. 

Sir R. PEEL said, it was quite clear 
that if it was intended to allow a Committee 
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to be appointed, the less preliminary dis- 
cussion there was, the better would it be 
for the ends of justice. He thought it 
better upon that occasion to abstain from 
any allusion to the conduct of Captain 
Wynne, and that the inquiry should be 
unprejudiced by anything which passed 
now; and he suggested that such an alter- 
ation should be made in the terms of the Mo- 
tion that it should not prejudice any party, 
and should be now agreed to. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE had no objection 
to the appointment of a Committee, if it 
were done in such a manner as should not 
cast any imputation on any parties. 

Mr. SHAW said, it was quite clear that 
the matter could not rest where it was, 
and that the question was only one of 
time and form. Serious charges had been 
brought, in official documents laid upon 
the Table of that House, against two hon. 
Members: they had come forward and de- 
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Gamble, Esq., addressed to the Board of Works, 
and laid on the Table of that House, and report 
thereon.” 

Viscount CASTLEREAGH thought 
that the hon. Member for Clare was right not 
to give way ; this was a grave charge, and, 
as they had only to settle the terms of the 
Motion, to put off such an investigation after 
such a charge, would not conduce to the 
dignity of the hon. Members themselves or 
of that House ; for if a public officer who 
made such a charge were to be protected 
| by delay, the Members of that House would 
be placed in an invidious position; and he 
therefore trusted that the hon. Gentleman 
would press the Motion in the terms sug- 
gested by the noble Lord. 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL said, that if the 
| terms of the Motion were strong, the charge 

was strong also. No doubt the character 
| of Captain Wynne was very high, but the 
character of his hon. Friend was cqually 





manded an investigation, and he therefore | high; and he must remark, that if some 
thought that a Committee of that House, | check had been held over the ofticers of the 
for the purpose of a full and fair investiga-| Board of Works, he thought it would have 








tion of all the facts and circumstances of | 
the case, could not be refused. As an ob- | 
servation had been made by the hon. Mem- | 
ber for Coventry (Mr. Williams), reflecting | 
upon the course taken by the right hon. 
Gentleraan the Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
Labouchere), he (Mr. Shaw) felt bound to 
say that he admired the manliness and high 
feeling with which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had defended an absent public ser- 
vant, acting subordinately to his depart- 
ment, who, he believed, had acted honestly 
and uprightly. He had no personal ac- | 
quaintance with Captain Wynne, but he | 
had heard him highly spoken of as a public 
officer. The Motion could not be agreed 
to in its present terms, for they implied a | 
censure of Captain Wynne’s conduct, as | 
well as of that of the Board of Public | 
Works. He therefore would suggest the | 
convenience of withdrawing it for the pre- | 
sent—and then letting it be brought for-_ 
ward at the end of the night as an unop- | 
posed Motion—the hon. Member for Clare 
(Mr. C. O’Brien) and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Labouchere), having in the 
mean time agreed upon words which would 
not cast an imputation upon any party, 
but simply ensure a full inquiry into the 
whole transaction. 

Lorp J. MANNERS suggested that 
the whole object would be met by appoint- 
ing a Committee— 


| 


“ To inquire into the Statements contained in 
the printed Letters of Captain Wynne and S. 





been better. He should certainly support 
an inquiry. 

Sm R. PEEL said, that in satisfaction 
to the feelings of the hon. Members, he 


was sure the right hon. Gentleman would 


'accede to a Motion now appointing the 


Committee. He agreed that it was the 
duty of the right hon. Gentleman to defend 
a public servant who had done his duty, 
and that some allowance was to be made 
for doubtful language; but as a Committee 
was assented to, he would suggest that the 
terms of the Motion should be— 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 


| quire into the statements contained in the printed 


letters of Captain Wynne and Samuel Gamble, 


| Esq., addressed to the Board of Works, in refer- 


ence to the county of Clare, and to report there- 
on; and into the circumstances connected there- 
with which may appear to them fit subjects for 
investigation.” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Amendment opened the 
door so wide, that he had no objection to 


it. 


Original Motion withdrawn, and _ the 
words proposed by Sir Robert Peel were 
put in a substantive Motion, and agreed to. 


FEVER (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill to amend and continue 
an Act of the last Session of Parliament 
for making provision, until the Ist day of 
September, 1847, for the treatment of poor 
persons afflicted with fever in Ireland. 
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The right hon. Gentleman said, that the 
Act referred to in the Motion, was intro- 
duced by the right hon. Gentleman the 
late Secretary for the Home Department; 
and although it contained some valuable 
provisions, yet Her Majesty’s Government, 
and especially the Irish Government, were 
of opinion that in the present condition of 
Ireland, and with the prospect which, he 
feared, there was before them of a great 
deal of fever in that country, not only 
would it be right to continue it, but to 
make some considerable alterations in it. 
The principal alterations proposed to be 
made were, first, to transfer to the relief 
committees appointed under the Bill now 
going through that House, the powers 
hitherto intrusted to the boards of guar- 
dians. It had been found by experience 
that it was necessary to have a more sum- 
mary mode of proceeding than was applic- 
able with the machinery of the poor law. 
It required some time to levy the poor rate 
and to force on the boards of guardians, 
who might be reluctant to carry that or 
other Bills into effect, the operation of 
any particular law; but the machinery 
of the relief committees was more ex- 
tensive, and had this advantage over 


that of the poor-law guardians, that these 
committees were distributed far more ge- 
nerally throughout the country, and were 
able to deal with their particular localities 
ina more immediate manner than the poor- 


law guardians. Another alteration pro- 
posed was, that the expense should be 
thrown entirely upon the general fund. The 
object he had in view was paramount to 
every consideration of money, namely, to 
prevent the spread of disease and pestilence 
in Ireland, which, under the circumstances, 
he thought there was but too much reason 
to apprehend. It would, however, be bet- 
ter to postpone any discussion upon the 
subject until the Bill was in the hands of 
hon. Members. 

Sir J. GRAHAM did not rise for the 
purpose of creating any discussion; but he 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman a 
question with respect to the statement he 
had just made, and which he (Sir J. Gra- 
ham) had not clearly comprehended. The 
charge of this measure, as the Act now 
stood, was devolved on the poor rates ex- 
clusively, and was borne, therefore, en- 
tirely by the local funds, except the salaries 
of the public officers. He had understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to state, that it 
was his intention, by the Bill he was about 
to introduce, to change, not only the man- 
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agement, and to transfer it from the poor- 
law guardians to the relief committees, 
but also to make some change with refer- 
ence to the funds out of which this expense 
was to be borne, and to throw it from the 
poor rates on to the general relief fund. In 
the first instance, it would no longer be 
borne by the local rates, but by that part 
of the public money which contributed to 
those relief committees; and, in the next 
place, if he understood rightly, one moiety 
of that would be thrown on the public 
funds altogether, whilst the other moiety 
only would be thrown on the local funds. 
That was a most important change. It 
was a transfer to the taxpayers of this 
country of a moiety of the entire charge, 
which, as the matter now stood, was borne 
by the local funds. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had stated correctly the 
change that was proposed to be made by 
this Bill. All he would say, then, was 
this—that it was justifiable to throw on the 
general relief fund the expenses of this 
measure, rather than on the poor rates. 
He could not conceive any charge more 
important than that of providing the funds 
for enabling them to check fever amongst 
the people of Ireland, which he feared was 
too certain, in consequence of the great 
destitution from which they had suffered. 

Mr. SHAW supposed the measure was 
not to be permanent—if intended only as a 
temporary one, he would not object to it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, it was only 
a provision of a temporary character, until 
the Ist of September, 1847, and thence 
until the end of the next Session of Par- 
liament. 

Mr. HUME said, that ever since he had 
been in that House, fever had existed in 
Ireland to a very great extent, and the 
expense had always been borne by the 
rates of that country. If they admitted 
the principle of this measure, he knew of 
no charge that might not be thrown upon 
this country. They ought to have more 
explanation about it; and he would, there- 
fore, propose, that the matter should be 
postponed until there was an opportunity 
of discussing it. 

Leave given. 


RELIGION IN WORKHOUSES (IRELAND). 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL rose, pursuant to 
notice, to put a question. He wished to 
ask the Secretary for Ireland if it were 
the intention of Government to introduce, 
or assist the introduction of, into the Irish 
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Poor Law Bill, any provision to give addi- 
tional facilities in the workhouses for re- 
ligious worship ; and also, any provision 
for obviating the recurrence of the disputes 
and interferences on religious matters 
which had been complained of under the 
present law? There were, unhappily, to 
be found in Ireland many instances of in- 
terference with the religious feelings of the 
inhabitants of workhouses; and he regret- 
ted also to state, that divine worship was 
often performed in the eating-hall of the 
workhouse, or in the common room where 
the paupers were accustomed to assemble 
for purposes of recreation. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL replied, that the 
Government had no intention to introduce 
any clause of that kind; at the same time, 
if the hon. Member himself, or any other 
hon. Member, whenever the House went 
into Committee, should propose a provision 
having such an object in view, he was not 
prepared to say that he should oppose it. 
Of course, he felt, as fully as any one could, 
that it was most desirable there should be 
no interference with the religious feelings 
of paupers. 


THE NATIONAL FAST DAY. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL moved, that the 
House, at its rising, do adjourn to Thurs- 
day next; which Motion was put and 
agreed to. He then went on to observe, 
that it was the intention of the Speaker to 
be in the House at a quarter before Eleven 
o’clock to-morrow to meet such Members 
as wished to accompany him to attend di- 
vine worship. With respect to the pro- 
posed adjournment to Thursday, he re- 
gretted to be obliged to ask the House to 
meet at Twelve o’clock, and he should not 
have done so if public business of impor- 
tance did not render it necessary. 

Mr. SHAW presumed that the House 
would adjourn precisely at Twelve o’clock. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, a quarter be- 
fore Twelve. 

Mr. M. PHILIPS wished to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Treland, whether that statement was cor- 
rect in which they were told that the num- 
ber of labourers employed upon the public 
works was 700,000? He should also like 
to know whether he was right in supposing 
that those labourers had earned, and were 
earning, at the rate of ls. per day, the 
money so received by them, raised by the 
taxation of the people of England? He 
wished also to know whether those persons 
were to work upon the fast-day, or whe- 
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ther they were to be considered entitled to 
receive payment from the country for not 
working upon the fast-day ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that, if his 
recollection served him right, they had, 
upon a former period, a fast-day in Ire- 
land, when similar public works were going 
on. The question raised by the hon. Gen- 
tleman was then maturely considered, and 
it was thought right that these labourers 
should continue to work upon the fast-day, 
and of course to be paid for so working. 
They were of opinion, considering that it 
was the public money, and the money of 
the counties and the baronies of Ireland, 
that paid for these works, that it would be, 
on the one hand, an improper thing to pay 
these persons without receiving some equi- 
valent from them in the shape of labour; 
and on the other, that it would be incon- 
sistent with the principle of humanity and 
religion to allow them to starve upon this 
one particular day. 

Mr. M. PHILIPS was glad to hear the 
explanation of the right hon. Gentleman, 
because it would otherwise appear to the 
working classes here that the fast to be 
imposed upon them was not to be main- 
tained in other parts of the kingdom, or 
that they were to be placed in a different 
position to that of the labouring classes of 
Ireland. Although he did not see any of 
the law officers of the Crown present, he 
wished now to ask whether the working 
classes of this country, in case they fol- 
lowed their ordinary avocations to-morrow, 
would, under the peculiar circumstances of 
the general fast, be subject to any penalty, 
or be considered guilty of any infringement 
of the statute law of the country ? 

No reply was given to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s question. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he would be the 
last person in the House to say anything 
against those religious observances which 
appeared to meet the views of the people; 
but with respect to the fast of to-morrow, 
he believed the order for observing it would 
have no effect on a large portion of the 
people of England—he meant those who 
did not assemble for worship in the Estab- 
lished Churches. It would have no effect 
on the people of Scotland, nor on the peo- 
ple of Ireland, according to what had been 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Labouchere). He (Mr. Bright) thought 
the Government might, had they not re- 
garded old precedents, have drawn up the 
proclamation more wisely. Instead of do- 
ing honour to the Deity, the document was 
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an insult to religion, and calculated to en- 
gender, on the one hand, gross supersti- 
tion, and gross infidelity on the other. He 
had, since that proclamation appeared, 
spoken on the subject to persons of almost 
all religious persuasions, and did not see 
anything like a feeling that the affirmations 
in the proclamation were proved, or that 
there was any reasonable ground, from 
Scriptural authority, for believing that any 
advantage could come to this country from 
a fast ordered by the civil power. He re- 
arded the fast as a useless ceremony 
which reminded him of days gone by, but 
which was not in accordance with the en- 
lightened opinions of the present day. 

Sir G. GREY hoped the House would 
not go into a discussion upon the subject. 
His opinion was, that the fast ordered was 
in accordance with the opinions of the pre- 
sent day. 

Mr. P. HOWARD thought that the 
Government had, in ordering this fast, 
acted in accordance with the feelings of a 
large portion of the people. He belonged 
toa religious persuasion that did not ad- 
mit Her Majesty to be the head of the 
Church; but they admitted that the fast 
was sanctioned by Holy Writ, in which re- 


peated instances were found of national 


humiliation. The bishops of his Chureh 
had sanctioned the fast, though they did 
not recommend it as coming from regal 
authority, and recommended to-morrow as 
a day of special religious observance. They 
had so far acceded to the national wish, as 
to recommend that the ‘‘ Miserere”’ for 
more special strictness should be observed 
to-morrow. 
Motion for the adjournment agreed to. 


RATIONS (IRELAND). 
Lorn GEORGE BENTINCK: The 


morning organ of the Government, The 
Times newspaper, in its Irish intelligence 
this morning, states that the order made 
regarding rations in Ireland is as_fol- 
lows :— 

“One ration may consist either of }1b. of bread, 
or 1 lb. of biscuit, or 1 1b. of meal or flour, or any 
other grain, or one quart of soup, thickened with 
a portion of meal, according to any known re- 
ceipts, and one quarter ration of bread, or biscuit, 
or meal, in addition. Persons above nine years of 
age to have one ration—under nine years, a half 
ration in the day.” 

I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for Ireland, whether 
it be a fact that the rations of those em- 
ployed on the relief works in Ireland have 
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been diminished to half a pound of bread 
per diem ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had not 
seen the document alluded to, and was, 
therefore, unable to answer the question. 
The important question as to what manner 
food could be distributed to the people so 
as to be mostly conducive to their health, 
and go furthest, had been duly considered 
by the Board of Health. They bad gone 
fully into the subject, and, among other 
things, they recommended some variety in 
the food. The subject had also occupied 
the attention of the Irish Government. 
They had been in communication with the 
Board of Health on the matter, and they 
would, no doubt, adopt that course which 
they thought best. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK remarked, that, 
as the subject was an important one, as it 
regarded the Government of Ireland— 

Mr. LABOUCHERE thought the offi- 
cers of the Board of Health better judges 
of the subject than he. He had not seen 
the document referred to. Things of that 
sort frequently got into the newspapers 
much sooner than they came to the Irish 
Office. When he saw the document he 
should have no objection to lay it before 
the House. 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL— 
COMMITTEE. 

House in Committee on the Poor Relief 
(Ireland) Bill. On Clause 9, which pro- 
vides that the cost of out-door relief shall 
be charged upon the electoral divisions, 

Sir H. W. BARRON said, his object 
was to have the poor chargeable to the re- 
spective parishes to which they belonged. 
The electoral divisions in Ireland were so 
large that it was impossible to carry out 
the great objects of the Bill. By inereas- 
ing the number of those divisions, the land- 
lords of Ireland might be stimulated to 
give employment to the poor; for the more 
they limited the sphere of taxation, the 
more the landlord would be inclined to 
have the poor usefully employed upon his 

roperty. In Ireland the population was 
8,000,000, and the acreage 19,000,000. 
In England the population was 17,000,000, 
and the acreage 37,000,000. Yet in Ire- 
land the electoral divisions were.only 2,000, 
while in England there were 15,000 pa- 
rishes. His plan was simply to substitute 
parishes in Ireland for electoral divisions, 
and that wherever a parish exceeded 
6,000 acres in extent, the Poor Law Com- 
missioners should have the power of sub- 
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dividing it, taking care that in no case the 
property of individual proprietors should be 
separated. This plan would involve no 
difficulty, as no new valuations or compu- 
tations would require to be made. It 
might be argued against him by those in 
favour of union rating, particularly by the 
hon. Member for Limerick, that if they 
narrowed the electoral divisions, or nar- 
rowed the responsibilities of the landlord, 
they would give a premium to landlords to 
eject the poor from their estates, and drive 
them into the towns, where they would 
congregate and increase the rates. That 
objection was met by the Amendment in- 
troduced by the noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) in the 10th Clause, which provided, 
‘that whenever the rating exceeded 
2s. 6d. in the year, then the surplus should 
be charged on the union at large.’’ This 
Amendment would compel landlords to 
support all such of their tenants who might 
apply for relief at the workhouse within 
three years after they had ejected them, 
and that, he thought, would be a complete 
bar to the danger which was apprehended 
by the large towns in reference to this 
Bill. The hon. Baronet concluded by 


moving, as an Amendment to the clause— 


“That all relief given under this Act be charge- 
able soleiy to the parish where the person relieved 
may have resided for the three preceding years ; 
and in case the said parish shouid exceed six 
thousand acres of land, that then and in such 
case the said parish may be divided into two or 
more divisions, by the order and under the direc- 
tion of the Poor Law Commissioners, in such 
manner as not to place in separate divisions any 
property belonging to one and the same pro- 
prictor ; and when so divided, then that the per- 
son so relieved be chargeable to the said division 
of the said parish where the said person may have 
so resided.” 

Viscount SANDON said, the proposi- 
tion of the hon. Baronet seemed to him so 
essential to the working of the Bill, that 
he could not see how the great purposes of 
a poor law could be met without it. If the 
House expected by this Bill to make the 
whole poor of Ireland into paupers, they 
would not pass it; they would not wish to 
throw two or three millions of people per- 
manently upon the poor rates; but they 
hoped to produce a state of things by which 
a new stimulus would be produced to in- 
dustry. Unless, therefore, the Bill stimu- 
lated to new action the landlords of Ire- 
land, who were the only agents through 
whom the country could be regenerated— 
for they only, and nobody else, could be 
everywhere—he did not see how any other 
effect could follow than that of converting 
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a set of circulating beggars into fixed men. 
dicants. In the first instance, whether 
the revolution in the employment of in. 
dustry took ten or twenty years, every 
man must have as strong an interest as 
possible to exert himself, and to sacrifice 
anything for the purpose of confining at- 
tention to the land. It was quite clear 
that the divisions under which it was pro- 
posed to administer relief were too large to 
have that operation; they extended over 
too wide a surface, and the stimulus was 
not strong enough upon landlords. At all 
times it was required that an Irish land- 
lord should be something more than a com- 
mon man—he ought to be almost more 
than an heroic character, for he had to over- 
come more difficulties, with more enfeebled 
means, than any man on the face of the 
earth. He (Lord Sandon) did not say the 
proposition of the hon. Baronet was pre- 
cisely the one he should have made him- 
self; but the principle was so essential, 
that he could not but hope it might be 
adopted. It was said that it would bea 
premium upon ejectment, and that it would 
be a return to some portion of the feudal 
system. There was by the existing sys- 
tem a strong premium upon ejectments. 
Kjectments were going on, into the high- 
way, into the large towns, and into Eng- 
land, so that even if it had this effect, we 
should be no worse off than before; but the 
objection was met by the proposal of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Waterford, 
for giving the right of settlement upon the 
land from which the party might be ejected, 
From the first mooting of the question, it 
had appeared to him that this principle was 
almost the ouly one of importance in the 
Bill. Without it the Bill would be a total 
failure, and beggary be continued. Subdi- 
visions like those proposed would make 
both existing and future landlords —for 
some change in the property of Ireland 
must take place—exert themselves to make 
the Bill a blessing to the country, instead 
of a burden. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE admitted that un- 
der any poor law it was not desirable for 
the area of taxation to be so large as to de- 
prive proprietors of all inducements to 4 
proper cultivation of their property. At 
the same time, in his opinion, it would be 
a false principle to arrange a poor-law 
system so that each proprietor should take 
care only of the poor upon his own parti- 
cular estate, without consideration as to 
what was going on beyond. He had upon 
a former discussion used the word “feudal,” 
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with reference to the parochial division; | however desirable it might be to alter the 


but he only intimated thereby that he did 
not think it suitable to this Bill. 


principle adopted was to take the electoral | tion in this matter. 
The further length into the question on this 


districts as the area of taxation. 


| System. 
The | the Poor Law Commissioners great discre- 


They should necessarily allow 


He would not go at 


electoral districts were not so enormously | clause, as the question relating to the 


extensive in Ireland as his noble Friend 
seemed to imagine. In some instances 
they were not more than 6,000 or 7,000 
acres; there might be some larger; but 
the average population of the whole, he 
believed, was but 15,000. There would 
be great inconvenience if the parochial di- 
vision were adopted. That was a very old 
division; the parishes were of the greatest 
variety in size, whilst they were not more 
numerous, for there were but 2,500 par- 
ishes in Ireland, whilst the electoral divi- 
sions amounted to 2,600. There was no 
machinery adapted to the parochial divi- 
sions as there was to the electoral districts. 
The object, however, of the Motion of his 
hon. Friend was apparent, for he proposed 
that where the parishes were large they 
should be subdivided, that every proprietor 
might provide for his own poor without re- 
gard to any other. The State must con- 
sider communities and not individuals—a 
principle familiar to the English poor law. 


In the parishes of England no inquiry was 
made as to which property the poor be- 
longed; the principle was acted upon of 
dealing with communities and not indi- 


vidual proprietors. The divisions, too, 
were not so large as to prevent proprietors 
from exerting themselves for the interests 
of the poor; and there would be the ut- 
most advantage to Ireland, by obliging 
the proprietors to meet together and com- 
bine for a common purpose of relieving the 
poor. It would produce the greatest bene- 
fit to the operations for relief, and socially 
there would be great advantage from the 
mingling together of men of different 
classes, religion, and polities. The prin- 
ciple of combined exertion for the relief 
of the poor was one which had many ad- 
vantages, and was, in his opinion, greatly 
to be preferred to the system of individual 
proprietors exerting themselves singly for 
a similar object; and feeling that it was so 
much superior, he should be sorry to do 
anything to discourage it. He hoped, 
therefore, that the House would not en- 
courage the contrary principle, and he 
could not agree to the Amendment. 

Mr. A. STAFFORD O’BRIEN did 
not think it possible for the Commissioners 
to arrange the area taxation of Ireland 
with reference to every particular property, 





principle of electoral divisions was to be 
raised on the 10th clause. He was in fa- 
vour of small area divisions of taxation, 
and opposed to large ones, 

Mr. VILLIERS STUART said, that 
the proposal of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Waterford, would, if carried into 
effect, place a large number of persons on 
the union at large, and consequently 
would not effect the object which it had in 
view. 

Mr. M. BELLEW said, that a measure 
had been introduced which would be a 
great pressure on Ireland. They should, 
in looking to the proposition before them, 
consider the practicability of remodelling 
any of the electoral divisions which re- 
quired it. 

Mr. SHAW concurred in the principle 
of charging the rate upon the smaller area. 
But the division by electoral districts had 
been already established by the Irish Poor 
Law; and upon the whole he thought it 
better than the parochial division. He 
considered some of the electoral divisions 
too large; but the number of electoral di- 
visions and of parishes was not materially 
different; whereas parishes varied much 
more in their size, and were of a more 
straggling form than the electoral divisions. 
They had also less regard to the ownership 
of property, as the clectoral divisions had 
been formed with a view of not separating 
properties. He would, therefore, recom- 
mend the hon. Baronet (Sir H. W. Bar- 
ron) not to press his Amendment, but to 
reserve the consideration of the question of 
a union or a smaller rating to the next, 
the 10th Clause. 

Sm H. W. BARRON replied. The 
right hon. Gentleman who had last spoken, 
and the hon. Member for Northampton- 
shire, had both expressed themselves fa- 
vourably towards the principle of smaller 
divisions; but neither of them had proposed 
any means to the House for carrying out 
that principle. If either had pointed out 
any way in which the system of smaller 
divisions could be established, he (Sir H. 
W. Barron) was ready to give up his pro- 
position, and adopt a better. The plan 
which he proposed was one that had the 
advantage of requiring no new valuation, 
and no new trouble, and would be found 
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much better than the existing system of 
electoral divisions of taxation. Some of 
the electoral divisions under the existing 
system were so large, that he knew one 
which contained no less than 30,000 acres. 
He would ask the House if such a division 
as that placed proper responsibility on the 
landlords, or was caleulated to give each 
sufficient stimulus for the employment of 
labourers to keep them from going into 
the workhouse. If the House adopted his 
plan, they would take a course which 
would be calculated to carry out the 
object of this measure, namely, the 
employment of the people, and thus, 
as it were, forcing every landlord to 
employ the poor on his property. The 
Amendment which he proposed would tend 
to make this a wholesome and efficient 
measure; but if it were not adopted, he 
believed that the Act would break down in 
its operation, or turn out not to be a whole- 
some and efficient measure. He was con- 
fident that unless the House adopted the 
principle of his Amendment in some shape, 
the measure would fail in its operation. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON called the at- 
tention of the Committee to the incon- 
venience which would arise in carrying the 
Amendment into effect, in consequence of 
the great length of some of the parishes 
in Ireland. 

Mr. DILLON BROWNE said, that the 
great object of the Bill was to induce the 
landlords of Ireland to give employment to 
the poor, and that would be best done by 
establishing uniformity of interest and uni- 
formity of rating. Some inconvenience 
might arise in particular cases from that 
uniformity of rating; but, generally speak- 
ing, it would be found advantageous in ear- 
rying out the object of the Bill. 

Sm R. FERGUSON trusted his hon. 
Friend would withdraw the Amendment. 

Sm H. W. BARRON said, that there 
were in Ireland 2,500 parishes, of which 
there were between 600 and 700 that could 
be divided, and thus the whole number of 
divisions would be 3,500 instead of 2,600, 
as at present. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 10, 

Mr. M. J. O'CONNELL rose for the 
purpose of submitting to the House the 
Amendment upon this Clause of which he 
had given notice—an Amendment which he 
was induced to bring before the House sole- 
ly from his conviction of the great impor- 
tance of the subject to which it related. 
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As the representative of a county which 
contained very few towns, he thought it 
more especially his duty to bring forward 
this Amendment, the effect of which, if 
carried, would be to place the taxation for 
the relief of the poor not on those smaller 
divisions of which they had heard so much 
to-night, and understood so little, but upon 
the union divisions at large. When the 
Poor Law Bill for Ireland was first passed, 
an attempt was made by Mr. Lucas, then 
Member for Monaghan, but he was de. 
feated by a large majority. In the other 
House of Parliament a proposition for that 
rating was soon after brought in by the 
Duke of Wellington; and as his influence 
was reckoned irresistible, the Ministry ac- 
quiesced in his proposition, contrary to the 
course which they had taken in that House, 
and contrary, as he understood, to the ad- 
vice of the Poor Law Commissioners. The 
proposition was defended on the ground of 
the great advantage which would arise 
from encouraging the landlord in Ireland to 
take care of the condition of those on his 
property, and of rewarding the good and 
punishing the bad landlord. It did not 
need much argument on his part to prove 
that it had not succeeded, for he believed 
that every one in that House who had ad- 
vocated district rating now wished that the 
districts were smaller; but he would quote 
one paper which had been sent to him by 
Sir M. Chapman, and which would afford 
very convincing testimony of the effect of 
the system. The paper to which he alluded 
contained resolutions drawn up by the 
grand jury of the county of Westmeath, 
and, with the exception of a fanciful notion 
of taxing fundholders for poor rates, was 
very well worthy of attention. The grand 
jury of Westmeath stated, as the result 
of their experience, that the system of 
rating by electoral divisions was not a just 
and equal system of rating, and that it 
had failed in securing that adequate super- 
vision of the poorer tenantry which ought 
to be the object of a good system of poor 
laws. If, then, it had not produced the bene- 
ficial effect of securing the supervision of the 
farmers in the district, what had been the 
effect of the system on another class of the 
community—a class more entitled to con- 
sideration than any other? What had 
been its effect upon the towns, and upon 
the rural districts encompassing them! 
He would read a petition from the union 
in which he himself resided, to show what 
that effect was. The petitioners stated 
that while the provision in question ha 
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not stimulated local employment, it had 
subjected the electoral division of Killarney 
to taxation for the support of three-fourths 
of the paupers in the union. [An Hon. 
MemBer: Does the petition proceed from 
the guardians ?] It did not, but from the 
landowners, inhabitants, and ratepayers of 
the Killarney electoral division, and had 
900 signatures attached to it. The charge 
for that district of the union for the year 
ending the 5th of March, 1246, was 
3111, while the charge for the whole 
union was 478/. He would also call the 
attention of the House to another petition, 
which had been presented by his hon. 
Friend on his right. It was from the 
guardians of the poor and the ratepayers 
of the Thurles division, and they com- 
plained that Thurles was rated at 3s. 13d. 
in the pound for the support of the poor, 
while the adjoining division had not been 
rated one farthing. The hon. Member for 


Northamptonshire said triumphantly the 
other night, when opposing the principle 
which the Amendment which he was about 
to propose would embody, that in no case 
could an instance be found where two 
electoral divisions had been joined together 
for the purposes of rating, although the 


guardians had the power of uniting them. 
No doubt that was true, for those who paid 
little for rates were not likely willingly to 
take a fair share of their neighbours’ bur- 
dens ; such superhuman virtue was not to 
be expected in these times. He feared, 
however, that if these inequalities con- 
tinued, they would lead to fearful disturb- 
ances in many parts of the country. He 
feared that they might lead to collisions 
and breaches of the peace, quite as bad 
and more dangerous than any which had 
been seen of late years in Ireland. He 
had endeavoured to show how unequally the 
present system of rating operated, and he 
would in a word or two show how unjust 
its operation was. The ejected tenants 
who were driven from the rural districts 
became in their destitution a burden not 
on the district which they had left, but on 
the towns in which they had passed a small 
part of their time. The Westmeath gen- 
tlemen to whom he had alluded before, 
adopted the plan of charging the rate for the 
relief of the in-door poor upon the union; 
and where out-door relief was given, it was 
charged upon the townland division to 
which the pauper belonged. The grand jury 
of his (Mr. M. J. O’Connell’s) own county 
stated that they preferred that the electoral 
districts should be reformed, or be subdi- 
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vided into relief districts. For his own 
part, however, he could not see any means 
of providing proper machinery in such a 
case. If the area of the present electoral 
division were to be diminished one half, it 
would only inflict an injury on some of the 
best landed proprietors of Ireland, and 
make a dozen Cholesburys in every union 
in Ireland. He was inclined, therefore, to 
come to the conclusion that the simplest 
and best plan was the one which he pro- 
posed, of charging the rates to be raised 
for the relief of the poor on the entire area 
of the union. He admitted that the pro- 
position in the Bill, which directed that all 
expenses beyond a sum of 15d. in the 
pound should be charged on the union at 
large, was a considerable improvement on 
the present law; but he thought that it 
would lead to carelessness in the manage- 
ment of the rates when they fell below 
that amount. The attempt to localise re- 
sponsibility had failed; and the best way 
was to make the circle of responsibility 
and the circle of taxation co-extensive. 
He knew he had no chance of enforcing 
his views in the House at present, as he 
should be opposed by hon. Members oppo- 
site, and he was afraid by hon. Members 
on his own side of the House also. He 
should, however, take the sense of the 
Committee on the subject of the Amend- 
ment, which he would now propose. The 
hon. Member then moved that the words 
after the word ‘‘ that’’ in the clause should 
be omitted, and other words inserted, 
charging all expenses to be henceforth in- 
curred for the relief of destitute poor per- 
sons in Ireland, whether under the provi- 
sions of the present Bill, or those of the 
Statute Ist and 2nd Victoria, e. 56, upon 
the union at large. 

Mr. BELLEW was understood to op- 
pose the Amendment, although he admitted 
that in the country districts of Ireland in 
particular there was a strong, but he 
thought fallacious, feeling in favour of the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Kerry. 

Sir R. FERGUSON supported the 
clause. There was only one union in Ire- 
land in which a general system of rating 
prevailed, and, which, when the out-door 
system commenced, was forced to have re- 
course to the electoral system. Did the 
question come to division, he felt sure that 
there would be a large majority in favour 
of the clause as it stood. 

CotoxEL RAWDON, in support of the 
Amendment, cited a number of instances 
in which the rates in the towns were ex- 
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eeedingly high, whilst those in the rural 
districts were merely nominal. He would 
cordially support a union rating. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman referred to a letter 
which he held in his hand, and which 
he had received from the hon. Member 
for Mallow. The letter stated that the 
writer had found, upon going to a place 
ealled Churchtown, to collect information 
relative to the removal of tenants, that 
twenty-four houses had been pulled down, 
and that others were awaiting a like fate. 
The consequence would be, that upwards 
of 300 human beings would be cast upon 
the world, and have a legal claim to be 
charged on the Mallow electoral division. 
He must caution the Committee that there 
already existed an almost insupportable 
pressure of local taxation in the towns, 
and that if it were proposed still further to 
increase the burden, the most serious con- 
sequences would arise, leading to the 
greatest difficulty in the collection of rates. 

Sr JAMES GRAHAM understood 
that the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Kerry intended to divide the House upon 
the Amendment which he had proposed; 
otherwise the very important question 
which it involved could be with more con- 


venience discussed upon the Motion of which 
his hon. Friend the Member for North- 


amptonshire had given notice. The Irish 
Members would, however, he hoped, par- 
don him for stating his opinions upon the 
subject before he gave his vote. He feared 
that on the eve of the great and alarming, 


although perhaps unavoidable, experiment | 
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felt bound to state that the noble Lord was 
right, and that he had been wrong. His 
experience led him to the conclusion, that, 
considering the distressing circumstances 
of Ireland, great public advantages had 
been gained by the poor law which had 
been passed, imperfect as at the time of its 
introduction he had deemed it. What were 
these advantages? Ireland was divided into 
districts, perhaps not of the most convenient 
extent possible, but still well fitted for the 
purpose of administering relief to the poor. 
In the centre of each of these districts was 
a workhouse. In each of these districts 
there was a mixed representative body con- 
versant with the system of distributing re- 
lief to the poor. There also existed a 
central controlling authority in Dublin; 
and, besides this, an equal valuation of 
property for poor-law purposes existed all 
over Ireland. These were the principal 
advantages of the enactment; but there 
was advantage not only in what the no- 
ble Lord had done, but in what he had 
avoided doing, although he (Sir James 
Graham) doubted at the time whether 
the noble Lord was right in the course 
which he had pursued. The noble Lord 
had not introduced any law of settle- 
ment, nor had he given any power of re- 
moval. Now, subsequent experience had 
made him (Sir J. Graham) think, so far 
from assimilating the Irish to the Eng- 
lish Poor Law, that the time had arrived 
when the law of England, in respect to 
these important features, must itself be 
reviewed; and when it might be found es- 


to be tried in Ireland, the landowners of | pedient, if not to abolish, at least greatly 
that country would derive but small conso- | to restrain, the law of settlement in con- 
lation from the discussion of the point now | nexion with the law of removal. Having 
at issue by English landlords, who, notwith- | made these acknowledgments, he must say 
standing their experience of the operation | that he experienced distrust in his own 
of the poor law in this country, would be judgment in coming to any conclusion upon 
found to differ materially from each other. | the important point now before the House. 
Indeed, as far as he was concerned, he was | At all events, it was a choice of conflicting 
bound to confess that even his own strong | difficulties, let their decision be what it 
opinion had recently been changed as re-| might. Much was, no doubt, to be said in 
garded the subject before the House, by the favour of the Motion of the hon. Member 
experience which he had acquired. As to the | for Kerry; and what could be thus said, 
Irish Poor Law itself, when it was first in- | had been well and pointedly urged in the 
troduced by the noble Lord the Member | address of the hon. Member to the House. 
for the city of London, he had given it a He (Sir J. Graham) was, however, quite con- 
very anxious and hesitating support. He vinced that under the law of rating in Ire- 
doubted then whether any material bene- | land as now established, in many cases towns 
fit could be derived from its operation when | were exposed to suffer great hardship. It 
no right to relief was conferred by it, and | could not be denied that what had been called 
neither settlement nor power of removal had good management of an estate in Ireland, 
been introduced. These had been his objec- | and that at a day not long gone by, ¢ol- 
tions to the measure. The noble Lord com- | sisted in diminishing the population upon 
bated these objections; and in candour he | that estate—in clearing it; and the effect 
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of those clearances had been, to drive the 
poorer portion of the population from the 
rural districts to the towns, thereby consi- 
derably adding to the amount of pauperism 
in the towns where the ejected tenants 
were thus congregated. Qn the other 
hand, the rural districts had, with refer- 
ence to the union rate as now collected, a 
fair primd facie ground for complaint. 
Although, undoubtedly, there was a gene- 
ral analogy between the union charges in 
this country and in Ireland, still there 
was this important difference—the union 
charges were here defrayed out of an union 
rate, which was based on the average of 
contributions of each parish to the poor for 
three years antecedently to the passing of 
the Poor Law Amendment Act, and the 
union rate was levied with a reference to 
the past pauperism of the subdivisions 
of the union. Such was not the case 
in Ireland. The system of collection 
had reference, not to the pauperism, but 
to the wealth, of each subdivision of 
the district. There the rate was levied 
with reference not to the number of the 
poor, but to the rental of the landed pro- 
perty of the district. Amid the conflicts 
of these rival interests, it was very difficult 
to arrive at any conclusion which should 
not contain in itself some germ of evil. To 
the proposition of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Kerry, that we should subject 
all the unions to an uniform poundage- 
rate, there were insuperable objections— 
objections which he could not state more 
clearly than he found them mentioned in a 
letter which he held in his hand from Mr. 
Gulson, a gentleman whose experience and 
authority on the question would be univer- 
sally admitted. The evidence of Mr. Gul- 
son before the Settlement Committee was 
in the hands of hon. Members. In that 
evidence, as related to England (the cir- 
cumstances of which country were widely 
different from those of Ireland), Mr. Gul- 
son was in favour of a change of parochial 
to union rating; and he assigned very strong 
reasons in favour of such a proposal. But, 
with respect to Ireland, he wished to refer 
to Mr. Gulson’s remarks as to the working 
of the present system of electoral divisions, 
and to the incaleulable advantage which 
was derived in making it the self-interest 
of each of the landowners and occupiers in 
the electoral division to make the amount 
of pauperism as small as possible. Mr. 
iulson, writing at Drogheda, on the 2nd 
of February, 1843, says— 

“I see an incalculable advantage at work with 
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reference to the care exercised over electoral divi- 
sions, both by guardians, ratepayers, and land- 
lords, which would cease when self-interest no 
longer prompted them to exertion. I see work 
offered to men by the agent, and by the rate- 
payers, interested in a particular electoral divi- 
sion, solely because the man and his family would 
otherwise be applicants for admission into the 
workhouse. It not unfrequently happens at the 
boards in my district, on a man applying, that the 
warden says he will find the applicant work in the 
division at fair wages, and I often see the guar- 
dians exerting themselves legitimately to find em- 
ployment for those who would otherwise be de- 
stitute ; because, if taken into the workhouse, the 
persons would be a charge on the ratepayers of 
the division. Only last week this occurred in the 
cases of two applicants at Monaghan, for both of 
whom employment at fair wages was found. If 
cases of this kind come under my own eye, it is 
fair to conclude the same goes on in a tenfold de- 
gree where I know nothing of it. Throughout 
my district, the large farmers, and the guardians, 
and the agents, are very active in keeping down 
the expenses of their several divisions ; and J con- 
stantly, in private, hear them consulting as to the 
best mode of employing the people, rather than let 
them go (able-bodied) into the workhouse. If the 
electoral divisions were done away with, all this 
stimulus would cease to operate.” 

When the Government introduced the Bill 
containing a clause abolishing the electo- 
ral district charge, and substituting the 
union charge, he was bound to say that he 
had thought the arrangement, as then pro- 
posed, on the whole the best. He did 
think, that in the case of towns there was 
so much hardship under the present sys- 
tem of rating in electoral divisions only 
(though he was not insensible to the ad- 
vantages pointed out by Mr. Gulson), that 
on the whole it was necessary to enlarge 
the area on which the new _ burden 
should fall. He thought the cireum- 
stances of England and Ireland with re- 
ference to the employment of labourers 
from the rural districts not only dissimilar, 
but in many cases swayed by opposite in- 
fluences, which should be well weighed and 
considered; and though he did not go the 
length of the noble Member for Liverpool 
(Lord Sandon), still he admitted there was 
much force in many of his objections. He 
did not believe that the best system would 
be the abolition of the electoral divisions, 
and the substitution of an universal pound- 
age rate throughout the union. On the 
other hand, he must admit, that the fact 
of the towns being subjected to great hard- 
ship from measures often taken by the 
landlords for the clearing of their estates, 
and the consequent flocking of their ejected 
tenantry into the towns, was well worthy of 
careful consideration. On the whole, he 
did not think it possible to devise any course 
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more just and expedient than the middle | against it existed amongst Irish represen. 
one now suggested for adoption in the | tatives, that it was determined to abandon 
clause as it stood in the Bill. He did not;it. Under these circumstances it was ne- 
say that the maximum charge of 1s. 3d. | cessary to adopt a course of providing for 
for the half-year was precisely the amount | extreme cases, where there was such an 
which it was indispensable to retain. It was | inequality between one electoral division 
very important to consider what should be | and another, that if an electoral rating 
fixed in that respect, for the equity of the | only were adhered to it must become over. 
measure depended on that amount. He whelming, and the law must break down, 
should state that there was an obvious objec- | As to the proposal of the right hon. Gentle. 
tion to fixing the amount of the rating of | man, which, though not made in the House 
the electoral division for a half-year, be- | before, had been suggested elsewhere, he 
cause by doing so, the principle of thrift in | thought the great difficulty in adopting it, 
the administration of the law was altogether | would be to say at what amount the union 
discouraged, inasmuch as inducement was | rate should be fixed. If it were fixed at a 
held out to each electoral division to reach , very low rate, it would be inoperative as to 
the maximum charge as soon as possible, | electoral divisions; and if it were taken at 
in order to throw the surplus off the electo- | a high figure, it would be in fact a union 
ral division and on the union rate. He had | rating only, it being scarcely probable that 
heard it suggested that the converse of the | any electoral division would incur a higher 
proposal of the Government was that most | charge than that fixed for the union. As 
desirable : that was, to begin by an union | he said before, he thought 2s. 6d. a year 
rate of a fixed amount for half a year, and| would only apply to extreme cases, for 
to enact that everything beyond that| there were only six unions in Ireland in 
fixed union rate should fall on the dif-| which the average rate exceeded 1s. in 
ferent electoral divisions. There was un-|the pound, and there were forty-one in 
questionably the right principle of thrift in | which the average was under 6d. Under 
that arrangement, because it would be the | these circumstances, he thought the clause 
interest of every electoral division to make | met fairly extreme cases. 
the union rate go as far as possible,|) Mr. SHAW would vote in favour of 
knowing that any charge beyond that! rating by electoral districts, rather than 
amount must fall separately and distinctly | by unions at large. He should, therefore, 
on each electoral division that was found to | oppose the present Amendment, and sup- 
have exceeded the sum fixed for the union | port that of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
rate. It was not for him to propose any | ber for Northamptonshire (Mr. Stafford 
such alteration ; but if the Government | O’Brien), for omitting the present clause. 
thought it worthy of adoption, there were |The hon. Member for Kerry (Mr. M. J. 
strong arguments in favour of such an ar- | 0’Connell) had referred to ‘the course he 
rangement. But if not proposed by them, | (Mr. Shaw) had taken on a former occa- 
seeing that they had the best sources of | sion, when Mr. Lucas had proposed a law 
information, and the choice of difficulties | of settlement for Ireland; but he thought 
being extremely urgent,he should be guided 'that he could easily vindicate the perfect 
by the decision at which the Government | consistency of that course with the one he 
might arrive. On the whole, he thought | was then about to pursue. He had, since 
that the clause as it was framed was just | the allusion of the hon. Member, referred 
in principle; and, reserving to himself |to Hansard, for what he (Mr. Shaw) had 
the right of considering whether 1s. 3d.! said on the oceasion of Mr. Lucas’s Mo- 
should be the maximum rating fixed on} tion; and, with the permission of the 
for the half year, in the main he gave his | House, he would read one sentence of it 
cordial assent to the Government proposal, | to the Committee. It was as follows :— 
and should, therefore, consider it his duty | «tf. (Mr. Shaw) still held the opinion he had 
to resist the Amendments of the hon. expressed in the discussion of the Bill of last year, 
Members for Northampton and Kerry. that it would be simpler, and in all respects bet- 
Sir G. GREY said, the original propo- ter, that there should be neither a law of settle- 
sal of Government was to allow the in-door | ™°?* "or a right to relief. The terms were not 
Z : quite convertible; but still he thought it easy to 
relief to be provided for by the present show, that the law of settlement, and the right to 
electoral rating, and to enforce a union | relief, were so inseparably connected, that the adop- 
rating only as to out-door relief. Strong | tion of the one must inevitably lead to the estab- 
arguments were urged against that plan, | !ishment of the other.” 
and so great a preponderance of feeling | Well, then, up to the present time there 
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had been no right to relief in Ireland, and 
he therefore had objected to any law of 
settlement; but by that Bill the Govern- 
ment proposed—and the House had deter- 
mined—to give a right to relief in Ireland 
with a vengeance. Therefore, although he 
was not yet prepared for the English law 
of settlement with all its complication, still 
he thought the approach to that law which 
the charging the rate on the electoral divi- 
sion, in preference to the union mode, was 
essential for the protection and encourage- 
ment of those who managed their proper- 
ties well, and looked after their own poor. 
He had always been of opinion that the 
poor law should have been introduced in 
Ireland very gradually, and by cautious 
steps in the right direction; whereas he 
thought that the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell) who had first introduced it, was 
then of the same opinion, but was now 
taking immense strides in the wrong direc- 
tion. He had proposed in 1838, and di- 
vided the House upon it, that relief in poor- 
houses should be confined to the aged, the 
infirm, and the sick; but in that he was 
overruled, and a discretion was allowed the 
guardians of granting in-door relief to all 
the destitute poor whether infirm or able- 
bodied. Now, that had been extended by 
conferring the right to in-door relief on all 
—of out-door relief, without qualification, 
to the whole class of the permanently dis- 
abled, and of out-door relief to the able- 
bodied labourer, with a qualification which 
he feared would be no practical safeguard. 
He, therefore, would grasp at any protec- 
tio which the rating upon the smaller 
area could afford; and although he knew 
it was a question of great difficulty when 
applied to towns and densely-peopled dis- 
triets, still it would be no argument to one 
who took the view that he did to say that 
those particular localities could not bear up 
under the limited local rating. He admitted 
that; but then he said further, extend it 
to the unions according to your proposed 
system of out-door relief to the able-bodied; 
and they will break down too, and even go 
beyond that, and perpetrate the injustice 
to the more advanced parts of Ireland, of 
making the rate in the end a national one 
throughout all Ireland; and still he be- 
lieved the national property would sink 
under it. The noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) said, that his arguments were based 
upon a supposition that the present cala- 
mitous condition of Ireland was always to 
last. No, he trusted that it would not; 
but his argument was, that by the present 
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legislation during that state of things, the 
noble Lord was doing all he could to make 
it last. For, while nearly half the popula- 
tion of Ireland was receiving public charity, 
and before they could be weaned from it 
to any independent subsistence, the Go- 
vernment held out to them the promise of 
out-door relief as a permanent system un- 
der the poor law, which must operate as a 
temptation to them to continue in de- 
pendent pauperism, which it would be con- 
trary to reason and experience to expect 
them to resist. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY said, the union of 
Cork comprised fourteen electoral divi- 
sions; the rating was 370,0001., and of 
that there fell on Cork 200,000/., nearly 
two-thirds of the whole. And what was 
the proportion of the rating ? Six-sevenths 
of the entire rating of the union fell on the 
city. This arose from the fact, that from 
the rural districts near the city, tenants 
had come into the city who had been dis- 
placed by their landlords—had endeavour- 
ed to get employment, and had, after 
twelve months, become chargeable to the 
city, where they had been resident for that 
period. At the last audit, accounts for 
50,000 rations were approved of, and there 
was an electoral division on which two ra- 
tions only were chargeable, although there 
were several persons from that division re- 
ceiving relief in the city of Cork. They 
were dealing with a new system in Ireland 
—not with the poor law which had existed 
in England for a very long series of years 
—and the fair, just, and honest course was 
to distribute the burdens as equitably as 
possible. 

Sm W. JOLLIFFE did not see that 
there was any argument against the sug- 
gestion made by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Dorchester. It offered many 
advantages; and as to the amount of the 
rating, he had known eases in which the 
rates in England had increased to 17s. in 
the pound, and he saw no reason why they 
were to expect a different result in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. CALLAGHAN said, that it was 
an error to suppose that the principle of 
electoral divisions was in the Poor Law Bill 
as it was originally drawn up. It was car- 
ried by way of Amendment in the House of 
Lords. It was there but an experiment; 
and he must say, that it had been stated 
to him, by all descriptions of people in 
the city which he represented, that the 
working of this principle pressed most un- 
fairly. There had been several public meet- 
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ings of the inhabitants, of the corporation, 
and of the ratepayers, and all with one 
accord pronounced the present system to 
be iniquitous and unjust. It was supposed 
that some good might have resulted from 
bringing the guardians together, in order 
to fix the quota payable by each electoral 
division; but the contrary was the result. 
The opinion of the country had been clearly 
expressed on this subject by the petitions 
which had been presented to the House. 
They found Drogheda, Enniscorthy, Wex- 
ford, Mallow, the barony of Leitrim in 
Galway, Ardee, Thurles, Kilkenny, and 
Monaghan, petitioning in favour of union 
rating ; whilst, on the other hand, only 
Waterford, and two or three places of no 
importance, had forwarded petitions against 
it. A clergyman, who was well acquainted 
with his parishioners in the neighbourhood 
of Cork, on being removed to that town, 
declared he could recognise upwards of 
1,000 paupers living there who by right 
should be chargeable to his former parish. 
This was a gross injustice to the ratepayers 
of the town, and he feared such cases were 
too common. Whenever a poor man came 
into a large town, he had nothing to do 
but apply to the first parish, and was sure 
of relief. The fact was, that the poor 
were engendered on the estates of the 
landed proprietors, and the towns suffered 
for it. He defied any hon. Member to 
point out one solitary instance in which a 
landlord had endeavoured to keep the poor 
people who had been bred on his estates, 
or to relieve them; and it appeared to be 
the sole object of the landlords to drive 
them out of their land. He wished he 
could induce the Government to adopt a 
system of rating which would operate more 
equally and justly on all classes of the 
community. 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD de- 
clared that he had always maintained the 
opinion that it was most desirable to make 
the proprietors responsible for the employ- 
ment of the people; but there were great 
difficulties in carrying out the system in 
Ireland under the present circumstances. 
Many districts were overburdened with 
paupers, and he felt that some means of 
relief must be afforded to the landowners; 
but, under all the circumstances, he thought 
the proposition of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment afforded the most reasonable com- 
promise between both parties, and, while 
he intended to adhere to the principle of 
local responsibility, he found himself called 
upon to support the Bill as it stood. The 
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only thing on which he was not fully satis. 
fied was the quantum of the rate, as he 
thought the maximum might have been 
fixed at a higher amount; but that could 
be corrected hereafter. 

Mr. ARCHBOLD opposed the principle 
of union rating. He resided in what was 
ealled a low-rate district, and yet each 
pauper in it cost 50/. a year. They had 
six paupers in the house, and they had to 
pay 3001. a year for them. So far from 
agreeing with hon. Members that pauperism 
was to be attributed to the country, he 
thought that the facilities afforded by towns 
for labourers to go away and leave their 
families, who supported themselves by beg- 
ging (exchanging the produce of their vo- 
eation for small luxuries in the villages), 
gave great encouragement to mendicancy. 
He thought union rating would be most 
injurious to the country at large, and in- 
stead of six, they would have innumerable 
paupers in his own district. 

Mr. M.J.O’CONNELL replied: Nothing 
had occurred in the course of the discussion 
to shake his opinion on the subject, except 
the quotation of Mr. Gulson’s authority by 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir James Gra- 
ham); but he was not the least surprised 
at that quotation, when he heard it was 
made in 1843. He could not see on what 
principle Gentlemen should advocate union 
settlements and rating in England, and 
say that Ireland required a different sys- 
tem. He did not trust the predictions 
they had heard, of injury to the landed 
interest, particularly when he remembered 
those which had been uttered in 1838, and 
were subsequently falsified ; and neither 
those nor the arguments of hon. Gentlemen 
were sufficiently powerful to induce him 
not to press the question to a division. 

The Committee divided on the question, 
that the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Clause: — Ayes 120; 
Noes 25: Majority 99. 


List of the Ayes. 





Acheson, Visct. 
Acton, Col. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Aldam, W. 

Anson, hon. Col. 
Antrobus, E. 
Archbold, R. 
Baring, rt. hon. F. T 
Barnard, E. G 
Bateson, T. 

Bellew, R. M. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bentinck, Lord H. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt, 
Blakemore, R. 


Bodkin, J. J. 
Botfield, B. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brooke, Sir A. B. 
Buller, C. 

Bunbury, W. M. 
Busfeild, W. 

Byng, rt. hon. G. S. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Cavendish, hon. ©. C. 
Chapman, B. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Cholmeley, Sir M. 
Clay, Sir W. 

Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
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Cole, hon. H. A. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E, 
Coote, Sir C. H. 
Copeland, Ald. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Craig, W. G. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Denison, J. E. 
Disraeli, B. 

Dundas, Sir D. 

Ellis, W. 

Escott, B. 

Evans, W. 

Fielden, J. 

Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Finch, G. 

Fitagerald, R. A. 
Forster, M. 

Fox, C. R. 

Fuller, A. E. 
Gisborne, T. 

Glynne, Sir S. R. 
Gore, W. R. O. 
Gore, hon. R. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grimsditeh, T. 
Grogan, E. 

Guest, Sir J. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hawes, B. 

Heneage, E. 

Henley, J. W. 


Hobhouse, rt. hon. Sir J. 


Hoskins, K. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 

James, W. 

Jervis, Sir J. 

Jones, Capt. 

Kirk, P. 

Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Lefroy, A. 

Lindsay, Col. 
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Mackinnon, W. A. 
Macnamara, Major 
Manners, Lord J. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Monahan, J. H. 
Mostyn, hon. E. M. L. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Northland, Visct. 
O’Brien, A. S. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Conor Don 
Owen, Sir J. 
Parker, J. 
Patten, J. W. 
Perfect, R. 
Philipps, Sir R. B. P. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Protheroe, E. D. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Rich, H. 
Romilly, J. 
Ross, D. R. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Stuart, W. V. 
Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Thornely, T. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Ward, H. G. 
Wilshere, W. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Wyse, T. 
Young, J. 

TELLERS. 


Hill, Lord Marcus 
Tufnell, H. 


List of the Noxs. 


Blake, M. J. 

Bright, J. 

Brotherton, J. 
Browne, R. D. 
Callaghan, D, 

Collett, J. 

Damer, hon. Col. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Dunean, G. 

Ewart, W. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. G. W. 
Hall, Sir B. 

Hatton, Capt. V. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. II. 


Question put that the 10th Clause stand 


part of the Bill. 


Ker, D. S. 
Lawless, hon. C. 
Layard, Major 
M‘Carthy, A. 
M‘Donnell, J. M. 
Napier, Sir C. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
O'Connell, J. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Williams, W. 
Yorke, H. R. 
TELLERS. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Rawdon, Col. 
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Mr. V. SMITH said, it appeared to 
him important that the House, before pro- 
ceeding further with the Bill, should con- 
sider the returns moved for by the Under 
Secretary of the Home Department, show- 
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ing the proportion of the amount of rates 
collected to that which remained uncol- 
lected. In Skibbereen, where the misery 
was said to be so fearful, 4377. 14s. was 
the amount of rate collected during the 
past year, whilst the amount of rate uncol- 
lected was 1,2421. 17s. 1d., being just 
three times the amount of rate collected. 
This was in the place of which he had 
heard horrors enough to make the blood 
run cold. For the whole of Ireland the 
proportion of rate uncollected to that col- 
lected, was 243,6321. to 46.4427. He 
wished to ask his right hon. Friend, whe- 
ther he would be inclined to insert any 
additional powers of compulsory rating, to 
give the Commissioners power to compel 
boards of guardians, when they had them- 
selves struck the rate, to proceed to en- 
force it ? 

Sir G. GREY said, the Commissioners 
had already power to apply for a manda- 
mus, by which the collection of the rate 
could be enforced; and there was one in- 
stance in which that power had been 
exercised. 

Mr. STAFFORD O’BRIEN rose to 
move that the clause be omitted. He, and 
those who agreed with him, deprecated the 
addition which this clause would make to the 
change now proposed, regarding that change 
as in itself a great evil. There was al- 
ready a power existing to transfer the charge 
of maintaining a pauper, in case of neces- 
sity, to the union ; why then, he would ask, 
needlessly disturb an arrangement so salu- 
tary for the purpose of introducing a re- 
gulation which must be applied under all 
circumstances? Some hon. Gentlemen 
maintained that the misery of the towns 
was caused by the clearance of estates, 
and the determination of the landlords to 
drive the miserable paupers from their own 
neighbourhood into the towns; but he 
would contend that the official correspon- 
dence, as well as the Acts of Parliament 
which had been passed, showed that the 
landlords were not fairly chargeable with 
pursuing such a line of conduct. By keep- 
ing the districts of moderate dimensions, 
the Legislature would preserve a stimulus 
to the landlords to afford employment. If 
this principle were to be abandoned and 
another substituted, he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would tell them what it was. 
Could it be said that 540,000 acres formed 
an area sufficiently small to maintain that 
stimulus? In spite of all that was said 
and written, it was far easier to swamp 
the property than to relieve the poverty of 
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Ireland. Unless you preserved at some | question. They were about to bring in an 
hazards and difficulties the improving land- | Act—or he believed it had been already 
lords, unless you kept them as your seed- | brought in —to facilitate the sale of land in 
corn, if he might use the expression, their | Ireland. That, he conceived, would be one 
difficulties would be worse. The greater | of the most excellent and useful Acts in- 
the misery and poverty were, the greater | troduced this Session; but he asked the 
the chance that you would swamp the whole Government not to nullify that Act. What 
union, rather than relieve the electoral di- English capitalist would avail himself of that 


vision. 


lieved if you altered them at the present 
moment, the difficulty of collecting the rates 
would be immeasurably increased. It had 
been said that this was a question between 
the towns and the country. If that was 
the case, were they prepared to sacrifice 
the greater interest to the less? Was the 
effect of this clause to be, that the great 
interest, the mainstay, the prime hope of 
Jreland, was to be sacrificed? It was of 
the greatest importance to secure the at- 
tendance of farmers at boards of guardians; 
but if they enacted a union rate, they 
would inevitably throw the whole manage- 
ment into the hands of the ex-officio guar- 
dians. If they sacrificed electoral divisions, 
they must abandon the principle so strongly 
recommended to their adoption by the Poor 
Law Commissioners, of making it the in- 
terest of a landed proprietor to look after 
his own property. What principle did the 
right hon. Gentleman propose to substi- 
tute? The question of a national rate had 
many arguments in its favour—that of mi- 
nute divisions had also many advocates; 
but if they took all the indifference of a 
national rate, and did not at the same time 
give the justness of its operation, how 
could they expect to derive any advantage 
from the change? He recollected that the 
present Irish Poor Law was brought forward 
by the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment, and that it was improved by the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Dor- 
chester (Sir J. Graham); it was then sanc- 
tioned and approved of by both parties in 
the House; and all he asked of them now 


was, not to disturb that arrangement. The | 
'tlemen and others connected with the 


men who requested them not to disturb 


that arrangement were the men who were | 
‘electoral districts—without reference to the 


The | 


connected mainly with the great stay and 
prop of Ireland—its agriculture. 
change was sought for by those—respecta- 
ble doubtless as they were, and entitled to 
be listened to with attention—but who, he 
insisted upon it, represented the smaller in- 
terests of Ireland. He, therefore, asked 
of the right hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
consider well before they disposed of this 


One great reason why he pressed | 
the right hon. Gentleman to retain the | 
electoral divisions was, that he firmly be- | 








Act—what other capitalist would avail him. 
self of that Act—and purchase land in Ire- 
land, except he knew what he had to en- 
counter? If a man purchased property in 
England, he knew the burdens that were on 
the estate; but take a man to the neighbour- 
hood, suppose of Limerick, to buy an es. 
state, he could have no notion of what bur- 
dens would be on it, and there would bea 
very small inducement to him to carry out 
the bargain. Let it be recollected that he 
now proposed no diminished area of taxa- 
tion. He believed that the electoral divi- 
sions were in many places too large, and 
in no place too small, yet he did not suggest 
that any change was necessary, save what 
might be worked out by the existing law. 
It had worked well, and he hoped it would 
work better, through the instrumentality 
of the board of Commissioners which it was 
proposed to appoint; and he asked of them 
to leave in the power of that board and of 
the guardians the same discretion which 
they now possessed. Nothing, he felt, re- 
mained for him now to do, consistently 
with his duty, but boldly to move the 
omission of this clause. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the hon. 
Gentleman had asked upon what principle 
it was Her Majesty’s Government had made 
this proposition with regard to the area of 
rating; and he could inform the right hon. 
Gentleman that Her Majesty’s Government 
had not adopted the extreme of any of the 
principles that had been urged upon their 
consideration. They had not assented to 
the proposal of those hon. Members who 
were connected with towns, that the area 
of taxation should be in all cases the 
unions; and they had, on the other hand, 
agreed to the proposal made by hon. Gen- 


landed interest, that in every case the 


interests of towns—should be adopted. He 
was aware that this was a difficult and com- 
plicated subject. There were some very 
specious, and possibly some solid argu- 
ments that could be urged with reference 
to it; but all he could say, was this—that 
on full consideration of the matter, and 
having consulted with those whom they 
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thought most competent to give an opinion 
upon it, Her Majesty’s Government had 
come to the conclusion that the course they 
now proposed, and which was a compromise 
between the two opposite principles that had 
been urged upon them, was, on the whole, the 
most just course that could be proposed to the 
House. There was certainly one advantage 
in the principle of the proposal of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, namely, that it was a 
self-acting principle, and he greatly pre- 
ferred a principle of that kind to leaving a 
question of this sort to the discretion of 
any boards of guardians, who might have 
very contrary interests from one another. 
He thought it better to adopt some fair 
principle, which should be self-acting. The 
hon. Gentleman had said there were diffi- 
culties in the way of this proposal, but 
that there were no difficulties in the way 
of the proposal he had made. Now, if 
they adopted the proposal of electoral dis- 
tricts in all cases, how, he asked, would 
they provide for the paupers in certain 
cases in towns in Ireland? He found no 
man, however anxious he might be for the 
principle of electoral districts in the ab- 
stract, who did not admit, if that principle 
were introduced into this Bill, that there 


must be some special means adopted to 
provide for the burden of taxation in the 


towns in Ireland. He had heard various 
proposals on the subject; some persons 
said the taxation should be thrown on the 
counties at large; but all of those pro- 
posals, when they came to be analysed, 
seemed to be liable to greater objection 
than the course which Her Majesty’s Go 
vernment had proposed to take. Any per- 
son who heard the statements made by 
the representatives of the various towns, 
must see that an enormous burden was 
thrown on the towns, in comparison with 
the country districts. It appeared that in 
towns the rate would amount to 2s. or 3s. 
in the pound, when the adjoining country 
districts did not pay more probably than 
so many pence in the pound. He did not 
agree in the statement that there was no 
connexion between the gentlemen in the 
country and the paupers in the towns. In 
many instances it occurred that gentlemen, 
when improving their properties, got rid of 
a number of their poor tenants, and they 
very possibly swelled the mass of paupers 
in the neighbouring town. It was impos- 
sible to suppose, in the present condition 
of Ireland (and he hoped, if such were 
the case, that it would be effected gradu- 
ally and humanely), but that there would 
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be a diminution of cottier tenants on es- 
tates, who would, of course, when re- 
moved, flock into the neighbouring towns. 
Therefore he conceived they were bound 
to take this principle into their considera- 
tion, if they wished to establish a fair 
principle of rating in that country. The 
question now under discussion had been 
previously discussed, he knew not how 
many times. It had been brought before 
the House in various forms and shapes. 
All he had to say about it was this—he 
acknowledged to the hon. Gentleman that 
they were not acting upon any of the ex- 
treme principles urged urged upon them, 
but they adopted a course which they 
thought was a compromise between those 
extreme principles, and the best calculated 
to do justice. 

Mr. JOHN O’CONNELL was glad the 
Government was not going to give in to 
this very transparent landlord job. He 
thought, however, that the sum of 2s. 6d. 
in the year was rather too high, and it 
would be fairer if it were ls. 6d.; but, 
even as it was, it was an improvement on 
the present plan, which was a very great 
grievance to towns. 

Mr. CALLAGHAN opposed the Amend- 
ment and supported the clause. 

Viscount SANDON wished to press 
upon the House one consideration, namely, 
that it was for the interests of the towns, 
especially in a place like Ireland, that the 
country should be in a state of prosperity; 
and how could the country be in a prosper- 
ous state except by means of improvements 
on the part of the landlords? It would 
be a short-sighted view, indeed, if they 
thought it would be of advantage not to 
give to the landlords of the country every 
possible inducement to improve their es- 
tates; and he could not conceive the case 
was well understood if they did not give 
to the landlord the full benefit of any im- 
provements he made. He should, there- 
fore, support the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend. 

Sir G. GREY said, that last year there 
was scarcely a union in Ireland in which 
the workhouses were full. The great ex- 
pense hitherto had been the building the 
workhouses, and these were now nearly 
completed, therefore the increase of the 
rate to one shilling would not fall so 
heavily. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said: I beg to re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman that we 
have just granted an advance of ten mil- 
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lions to Ireland. I should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, what becomes of his 
shilling rate, with an advanceof 10,000,0001. 
sterling on 13,000,000/., and whether he 
expects ever to see a rate of a shilling in 
the pound in Ireland again? By every 
calculation that can be made, it is clear 
that you have to provide for 275,000 fami- 
lies permanently. Yes, permanently. It 
is admitted that the potato is done away 
with. I do not know what prospect there 
is of potatoes being grown in Ireland this 
year or the next; and if that be so, what 
is it you propose to do? To improve the 
cultivation of the soil, and thereby employ 
and feed the people? Why, if you were 
to reckon five men for the cultivation of 
every hundred acres, you will find that you 
still have to provide employment for 
275,000 able-bodied labourers; and that 
being the case, the Government now pro- 
poses a measure, by which these 275,000 
labourers, representing, with their families, 
a million and a half of people, would have 
a permanent provision made for them out 
of the poor law. The hon. Members for 
the cities of Dublin and Kilkenny have 
complained grievously of the inroads of 
rural paupers on the cities they represent. 


They state that, in consequence of the 
pauperism of Ireland, Cork and Kilkenny 
are devoured by the paupers of the coun- 


try. Ishould like them to compare the 
state of the cities with that of the rural 
districts. First, we will take the city of 
Cork, which is rated on 195,000/. value 
with a population of 92,000. Let them 
step across the boundary into the next 
union, that of Skibbereen, and they will 
find that union is rated at 98,0001. value, 
with 104,000 people to maintain. I want 
to know, then, what proof there is that 
the city of Cork is devoured by the pau- 
pers from the union of Skibbereen? The 
same applies to the city of Kilkenny. That 
city has, I think, a population of 23,000 
inhabitants, and its valuation is about 
48,0001. Is, then, Kilkenny an example 
of a city eaten up by the agricultural po- 
pulation? If our consideration is required 
by the one or the other, it is for the agri- 
cultural districts. My opinion is, that it 
would be the best thing that could happen 
to the rural districts were they and the 
town unions to be amalgamated. Look at 
the union of Ballina, embracing an area of 
792 square miles, and a population of 
120,000 persons, with only 95,0001. to 
maintain them. Do you not think that in 
an amalgamation of the city of Cork with 
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Ballina, the latter would be the gainer? 
Take Dublin, or any other city if you will, 
Dublin has 303,000 persons to maintain 
upon a valuation of 900,000/.; and would 
it be no advantage to the rural unions in 
its vicinity to be united to it? Take the 
towns where you will, and let their unions 
be amalgamated with the rural unions, and 
the latter will be the gainers and the for- 
mer the losers. My object is to put an 
efficient control over the expenditure, and 
one way to do that is to support the pro- 
position of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Northamptonshire, by which we should 
reduce the districts over which the rate is 
to spread. I am convinced that is only by 
a system of self-reliance that any beneficial 
results can be arrived at; and as one means 
of inculeating such a system, the proposi- 
tiou has my hearty concurrence. We have 
been told to-night by the hon. Member for 
Kerry that the author of a similar altera- 
tion in the Bill, when it was proposed in 
1837, was the Duke of Wellington; and I 
believe the noble Duke’s argument was, 
that if you entered too widely the area 
over which the union is spread, every man 
would strive to put his hand into his 
neighbour’s pocket. This argument is as 
good now as it was then: and therefore | 
support the Amendment. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland has 
discovered to-night in the Bill what he 
calls a ‘‘ self-acting principle,’ but which 
last year was called the ‘‘ sliding-scale.” 
Those who supported the “ sliding-scale,” 
had not last year the hon. Gentleman’s 
company; although he is now attempting 
to carry a “‘sliding-seale’’ for the people 
of Ireland. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, one reason 
why he would support the Motion of his 
hon Friend the Member for Northampton- 
shire was, that there was no law of settle- 
ment in Ireland. Nothing, he conceived, 
could be more unwise than extending the 
area of taxation; for such would make it 
impossible for the guardians to be per- 
sonally cognizant of the justice of the ap- 
plicants for relief. He thought the Go- 
vernment would have reason every day to 
regret more and more their rejection of 
the proposition of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Lynn, for the establishment of a 
really reproductive system of labour. The 
hon. Member briefly stated the amount of 
rateable property in England and Ireland, 
and also the comparative expense of the 
support of a pauper in each country, a8 
follows :— 
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Population—England and Wales. . 16,000,000 
Rateable property . . . . . . 63,000,0000. 
31. 18s, 9d. per head. 
Population—Ireland mg 
Real property 


8,000,000 
ae « 13,000,000, 
1/. 12s. per head. 
The rateable property of England avail- 
able for the sustenance of her population, 
was greater than the rateable property of 
Ireland available for the sustenance of her 
population, by 125 per cent. Supposing, 
therefore, that the pauperism of Ireland 
bore no greater proportion to the popula- 
tion, than did the pauperism to the popula- 
tion, of England, to maintain the Irish 
paupers as the English paupers were main- 
tained would require that the rates in Ire- 
land should be more than two and a quar- 
ter times heavier than the rates in Eng- 
land; but they knew that there was very 
much more pauperism in Ireland: the rates, 
therefore, to maintain the Irish paupers in 
the same position as the English paupers, 
must press very considerably more upon 
the resources of Ireland, as compared with 
the pressure of the rates in England, than 
was indicated by the proportion of more 
than two and a quarter to one—most likely, 
as three to one. 

The Eart of LINCOLN, as he intended 


to give his support to the Amendment, 
was anxious to explain, in two sentences, 


his reason for doing so. He was the more 
anxious to state his opinion, on account of 
the manner in which the hon. Member for 
Kilkenny characterized the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Northamptonshire. 
The hon. Member said, that the object of 
the Amendment was to help the landlords; 
and he designated it as a landlord’s job. 
He had not the advantage of being an 
Irishman; and, therefore, he was not an 
Irish landlord. He could assure the House, 
if he viewed the question as between the 
Irish landlords and the Irish people, he 
should have much hesitation in supporting 
the Amendment; but he could not view it 
in that light. He could conceive some 
cases in which a few landlords might get 
an advantage by it; but there were many 
cases in which the advantage of the 
Amendment, as regarded the difference 
between electoral and union ratings, would 
be, not for the landlords, but for the great 
body of the ratepayers. He could not ad- 
mit that this was merely a question be- 
tween the towns and the landlord. He 
thought that the hon. Member for Wy- 
combe had conferred a great benefit by the 
returns which he had moved for, and 
which were laid before the House yester- 
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day, respecting the valuation for rates in 
Ireland. From this return the effect of 
the rating on electoral districts was clearly 
shown; and as to the allegation, that by 
such rating the pauper population of the 
rural districts would be thrown on the 
towns, it was shown by this return that 
such a statement was entirely groundless. 
It appeared from this return, that the 
value of the property in the town districts 
was much greater than in the rural dis- 
tricts. He thought that this was a sufti- 
cient answer to the argument as to the su- 
periority of their having the rating in union 
districts, in contradistinction to electoral 
districts. Ithad been stated by the right 
hon. Secretary for Ireland that the result of 
the Amendment would be to encourage the 
clearing of estates in Ireland. This might 
be the case in individual instances; but the 
right hon. Gentleman dwelt too much on 
this point. The right hon. Gentleman 
might advert to the fact of one individual 
landlord having cleared his estate, and 
thus thrown a considerable burden on the 
other districts; but then, he should, on the 
other hand, take well-managed estates, 
where no such undue advantage could 
arise for the landlords, but in which the 
landlord was entitled to see that an undue 
burden was not thrown on him by the pro- 
posed mode of rating. He was convinced 
that by either plan individual cases of hard- 
ship would be inflicted; but they should 
look to the interests of the country at large, 
and not to the landlords alone. He was 
convinced that the system of union rating 
would take away a great inducement to in- 
dividual exertion for the improvement of 
the country. He should support the Amend- 
ment, therefore, on the ground that by the 
electoral divisions they would be much more 
likely to obtain that desirable object than 
by that proposed in the Bill. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL hoped that he 
should be better enabled to confine what 
he had to say within two sentences than 
the noble Lord had been. The noble Lord, 
as well as the hon. Member for Northamp- 
tonshire, argued as if this was the question 
of union rating; but it did not apply to it. 
With regard to the union rating, the House 
had already disposed of it in the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Kerry. This 
proposal was for a very different form of 
rating. 

The Committee divided on the question, 
that the Clause as amended stand part 
of the Bill:—Ayes 118; Noes 57: Ma- 
jority 61. 
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Van Diemen’s Land— 


List of the Aves. 


Acheson, Visct. 
Ainsworth, P. 
Aldam, W. 

Anson, hon. Col. 
Antrobus, E. 
Archbold, R. 
Barclay, D. 

Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, hon. C. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Blake, M. J. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Bouverie, hon, E. P. 
Bowles, Adm. 
Bowring, Dr.. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buller, C. 

Busfeild, W. 

Byng, rt. hon. G. S. 
Callaghan, D. 
Cavendish, hon. C. C. 
Chapman, W. J. 
Cholmeley, Sir M. 
Clay, Sir W. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Collett, J. 

Copeland, Ald. 
Cowper, hon. W, F. 
Craig, W. G. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Denison, J. E. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Duncan, G. 

Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, Sir D, 
Ellice, E. 

Escott, B. 

Evans, W. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Fitzgerald, R. A. 
Forster, M. 

Fox, C. R. 
Gisborne, T. 

Gore, hon. R 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Guest, Sir J. 

Hall, Sir B. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hastie, A. 

Hawes, B. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Heneage, E. 
Hindley, C. 
Hobhouse, rt. hon. Sir J. 


Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Howard, hon. E. G. G. 
James, Sir W. C. 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Lawless, hon. C. 
Layard, Major 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lindsay, Col. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
M‘Carthy, A. 
M‘Donnell, J. M. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Monahan, J. H. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morris, D. 

Mostyn, hon. E. M. L. 
Napier, Sir C. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Conor Don 

Ogle, S. C. H. 

Owen, Sir J. 

Paget, Col. 

Paget, Lord A. 
Parker, J. 

Patten, J. W. 
Phillpotts, J. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Ricardo, J. L. 

Rich, H. 

Romilly, J. 

Russell, Lord J. 
Serope G. P. 

Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Smith, J. A. 

Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Stanley, hon. W. 0. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, W. V. 

Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Thornely, T. 
Towneley, J. 

Vane, Lord H. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Ward, H. G. 

Wawn, J. T. 
Williams, W. 
Wilshere, W. 

Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Wyse, T. 

Yorke, H. R. 

Young, J. 


TELLERS. 
Tufnell, H. 
Hill, Lord M. 


List of the Noxs. 


Acton, Col. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Bateson, T. 
Bennet, P. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bentinck, Lord H. 
Beresford, Major 
Brooke, Sir A. B, 


Bruen, Col. 

Bunbury, W. M. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Chapman, A. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Cole, hon. H. A. 
Coote, Sir C. H. 
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Macnamara, Major 
Manners, Lord J. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Newdegate, C. N, 
Newry, Visct. 
Northland, Visct. 
O’Brien, C. 
Pakington, Sir J. 
Ross, D. R. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F, 
Spooner, R. 
Stuart, J. 
Taylor, E. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
TELLERS, 
O’Brien, A. S. 
Sandon, Visct. 


Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Disraeli, B. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douglas, J. D. S. 
Finch, G. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. G. W. 
Forbes, W. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gore, W. R. O. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Gregory, W. H. 
Grogan, E. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Hodgson, R. 
Hope, G. W. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. H. G. 
Jones, Capt. 
Lefroy, A. 
Lennox, Lord G. H. G. 
Lincoln, Earl of 

The House resumed, and adjourned at 
Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 25, 1847. 


- 


MinvuTES.] PuBLIc BILLs. 5* and passed:—Drainage of 
Land. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Lord Brougham, from Spital- 
fields, that Persons holding Property in Ireland may be 
made Responsible for the Maintenance of the Labouring 
Poor of that Country.—From Radford, Nottingham, for 
Alteration of the Law of Settlement, and for a National 
Rate.—By Lord Stanley, from the Isle of Thanet Union, 
for the Adoption of a Measure making the Landlords of 
Tenements not exceeding Eight Pounds liable to the 
Poor's Rates. 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND—SIR EARDLEY 
WILMOT. 

Lorp STANLEY said, that although 
the Motion to which he had to call their 
Lordships’ attention was one of an un- 
usual character, yet as he believed there 
was no objection on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to the production of 
the papers for which he was about to 
move, it was only necessary for him to 
state shortly to their Lordships the nature 
of his Motion, and the grounds on which 
he made it. He made this Motion, not of 
his own accord, but in the fulfilment of an 
earnest wish expressed by a gentleman 
lately in the service of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, in a distant colony, who com- 
plained that at a distance of 16,000 miles 
from this country, and engaged in the per- 
formance of the duties of the office to 
which he had been appointed, he had been 
the victim of accusations against his publie 
and private character, which he was pre- 
pared to prove were totally unfounded and 
calumnious. He did not wish, on the pre- 
sent occasion, to enter upon the merits of 
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Sir Eardley Wilmot’s government of this | statement was sent here from the colony, 
colony—that was a subject totally beside | or rather, this refutation of the charges 
the question which he desired to bring be- | against Sir Eardley Wilmot was sent here 
fore their Lordships; except indeed inso- | from the colony, that his right hon. Friend 


much that he would readily admit that’! (Mr. Gladstone), who had succeeded him 


there could be no situation in which the 
observance of the decencies of society 
and of strict morality was more essential, 
than in the persona! character of a Gover- 
nor who was placed in the peculiar situa- 
tion of administering the affairs of a co- 
lony like Van Diemen’s Land, At the 
time when he (Lord Stanley) had the 
honour of filling the office of Colonial Se- 
cretary—in the year 1845—he did not 
deny that several reports had reached him 
from various quarters, imputing great irre- 
gularity of personal conduct and immorality 
to Sir Eardley Wilmot, and stating that 
the conduct and the society at the Govern- 
ment House was anything but what was 
decorous; but, at the same time, when he 
felt bound to endeavour to ascertain the 
truth of these rumours, he never could get 
anything beyond the vaguest and merest 
allegations; and when he had ever endea- 
youred, in any direction, to touch upon 
anything like particulars, it was always 
said that no particulars need be alleged— 
the fact was notorious in Van Diemen’s 
Land. In the year 1845 there appeared, 
in the Naval and Military Gazette of this 
country, a letter, purporting to be written 
from Melbourne, in Australia, in which those 
imputations were prominently put forward; 
and it was stated, that such was the 
scandalous misconduct at the Government 
House, that it was impossible for any 
female in decent society to visit the house, 
and that the colony was entirely scan- 
dalized. 
ley) did not see, and therefore it did not 


That statement he (Lord Stan- | 


| (Lord Stanley) in the Colonial Department, 
also heard the rumours; and having from 
other grounds resolved to remove Sir Eard- 
ley Wilmot from the office of Governor of 
Van Diemen’s Land, thought it his duty to 
address to Sir Eardley Wilmot a despatch 
marked ‘ secret;’’ and having stated in his 
public and ofticial capacity the grounds of 
his removal from the government of Van 
Diemen’s Land, in this he stated, he felt 
it necessary to add, that rumours of the 
description to which he (Lord Stanley) re- 
ferred, had reached him; and he felt bound 
to explain to Sir Eardley Wilmot that, 
unless these rumours were satisfactorily 
refuted, it would be impossible for him to 
advise Her Majesty to employ Sir Eardley 
Wilmot in any other colony. On the 24th 
of September, 1846, Sir Eardley Wilmot 
received the first intimation of his intended 
recall; and his successor, an officer, ap- 
pointed administrator of the government 
pro tempore, arrived in Van Diemen’s 
Land a few days afterwards. On the 25th 
of October, the duplicate official despatch 
reached Sir Eardley Wilmot, and with it 
the secret despatch, informing him of those 
imputations against his personal character. 
Sir Eardley Wilmot forthwith replied to the 
Secretary of State that he was exceedingly 
happy to have received this direct commu- 
nication of the grounds on which he would 
be induced to abstain from recommending 
him for service in any other colony; for he 
was prepared to give not only a peremptory 
and absolute denial of there being the 
' slightest foundation for any of these ru- 





attract his attention; but it reached the, mours, but he was determined to remain 
colony in the month of April, and as soon; on the spot when he was deprived of the 
as it reached it, it was met by a spon- | government of the colony, and of all au- 


taneous declaration of all the principal per- 
sons in the colony, that the charge, which 
was stated in England to be a notorious 
fact, was, in Van Diemen’s Land, consi- 
dered to be a notorious falsehood. It was 
stated by the persons who signed that de- 
claration, that they were in the habit, 
themselves and their families, of holding 
constant intercourse with Sir Eardley Wil- 


‘thority, and to subject his conduct to the 
| strictest investigation on the spot on which 
‘all these rumours appeared to have origi- 
nated, and where they might, if well 
founded, be capable of proof. On the 
next day he laid the despatch before 
the Executive Council, and requested 
| that after he had given up the office of 
, Governor, his conduct should be strictly 


mot at the Government House. That coun-| and impartially inquired into. The Execu- 
ter-statement was sent back from the colony tive Council having taken this communica- 
in the month of April, 1845, and was, he | tion into consideration, stated that they 
believed, received in this country some-| thought the best mode of undertaking 
where about the month of October follow-| such an inquiry—if such an inquiry were 
ing. It so happened, at the very time this | undertaken at all—was by delegating it to 
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a committee of their own body, with whom 
they wished to associate the chief justice 
of the colony, the commander of the troops, 
the archdeacon of the colony, and a reve- 
rend gentleman, the minister of one of the 
principal churches at Hobart Town. The 
archdeacon refused to serve on the in- 
quiry, the other gentlemen consented, and 
by the new Governor, who had then super- 
seded Sir Eardley Wilmot, the matter was 
referred to the examination of a committee 
so composed. The committee, on the full- 
est consideration, reported that it appeared 
to them that to institute such an inquiry 
was absolutely impracticable; that nocharge 
that was brought was capable of being 
directly substantiated, consequently there 
was no charge that admitted of being di- 
rectly met; that there was only one mode 
that could be adopted, and that was to 
invite any body who had any charge to 
make against the personal conduct of Sir 
Eardley Wilmot to come forward and make 
and substantiate such charges; but they 
felt, though Sir Eardley Wilmot was ready 
to submit himself to the inquiry, that 
this was a course which was open to 
grave objection, and would form a pre- 
cedent of an injurious character; that 
the committee to whom it was proposed 
to confide the inquiry had no power to 
summon or examine witnesses; and that 
statements might be made, whether they 
were substantiated or not, that would af- 
fect, not only the character of Sir Eardley 
Wilmot, but that would also affect the 
conduct of third parties, whose names 
would be brought forward, and whom it 
would be unfair to include in the investi- 
gation. Therefore, they thought it was 
not expedient to enter upon the investiga- 
tion: they gave their reasons for that opin- 
ion, and said, while they thought the in- 
quiry was impracticable, they deemed it 
due to Sir Eardley Wilmot to certify, in 
explicit terms, that, so far as their obser- 
vation had gone in their intercourse with 
him, since his arrival in the colony—a 
period of three years—nothing had tran- 
spired that would justify the allegation 
that he had been guilty of any violation of 
the decencies of private life. That was 
signed amongst others, by the chief justice, 
the commander in chief, and the minister 
of one of the churches. And, simultane- 
ously, as he (Lord Stanley) was informed, 
there was a very general address to Sir 
Eardley Wilmot, signed by the inhabitants 
to the following effect :—‘‘ We, the under- 
signed inhabitants of Van Diemen’s Land, 
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having heard that your reeall is in conse. 
quence of imputations on your personal cha- 
racter, deem it our duty to express our 
contradiction of such reports;’’—and they 
stated that they deemed themselves the 
more called upon to do so from the fact of 
many of them having differed with him 
about some measures of his government, 
That statement had been transmitted to 
Her Majesty’s Government by Sir Eardley 
Wilmot; and he believed his noble Friend 
opposite would have no objection to the 
production of the papers. As to the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) who had 
succeeded him (Lord Stanley) in the Colo- 
nial Department, he could, he believed, say 
he had no objection to the production of the 
papers, nor had he any objection to the 
production of a letter which he thought it 
his duty, though no longer holding office, 
to address to Sir Eardley Wilmot. He 
(Lord Stanley) would express no opinion on 
the subject; but he thought that whena 
public officer at a great distance was as- 
sailed by rumours that rested on no foun- 
dation, or that rested on no fact capable of 
being substantiated or proved, and when 
that officer remained on the spot to meet 
every inquiry, and subject himself to the 
most rigid scrutiny in that society where it 
was said his irregularity of conduct was a 
matter of notoriety, and when from that so- 
ciety, so far as vague accusations could be 
met, they were met by a positive denial, 
and when that officer was on such a ground 
officially informed by the Secretary of State 
that those rumours would prevent his ever 
again being employed in the service of the 
Crown unless they were satisfactorily refut- 
ed, it was right, and it was due to that officer 
that that statement should be put before 
the public, be accompanied by the refuta- 
tion of the charge, which, if uncontradict- 
ed, must operate most unfavourably on the 
character and future prospects of this gen- 
tleman. He (Lord Stanley) begged, in 
conclusion, to move for copies of the cor- 
respondence which had taken place between 
the Colonial Office and the Governor of 
Van Diemen’s Land respecting the per- 
sonal conduct of Sir Eardley Wilmot. 
Ear. GREY said, that although under 
ordinary circumstances he should think it 
extremely inconvenient that a correspon- 
dence ending in the recall of a Governor 
should be called for by Parliament, yet he 
thought the circumstances of the case were 
peculiar, and in justice to Sir Eardley Wil- 
mot he thought it right that the correspon- 
dence that was called for should be pro- 
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duced. He was the more ready to accede 
to the proposition, from having learned that 


the right hon. Gentleman to whom he suc- 


ceeded in office had no objection that the 
despatch which he had written should be 
produced. 

Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned. 


et ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 25, 1847. 


Mixutes.] Pusric Birts.—1° Fever (Ireland). 

5° and passed: —Indemnity. 

Peritions PRESENTED. By Mr. Smith O’Brien, from Dub- 
lin, for Inquiry respecting the Rajah of Sattara.—By Mr. 
Brotherton, from Tavistock, against the Use of Grain in 
Breweries and Distilleries.—By Mr. Hawes, from Hays, 
Irvine, and Co., of Mark Lane, London, for Relief re- 
specting the Corn Importation Act (1842).—By Colonel 
T. Wood, from Guardians of the Isle of Thanet Union, 
in Favour of the Rating of Tenements (No, 2) Bill.—By 
Sir G. Grey, from Ratepayers of the Parish of St. George 
the Martyr, Queen Square, London, for Extension of the 
Baths and Washhouses Act.—By Mr. F. Baring and other 
Hon. Members, from several places, against the Govern- 
ment Scheme of Education.—By Mr. Lockhart, from 
Glasgow, for Encouragement to Emigration (Scotland).— 
By Mr. M. Bell, from Blyth, against the Repeal of the 
Navigation Laws.—By Mr. J. O’Connell, from several 
places, for Alteration of the Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill.— 
By Mr. S. Herbert, from Guardians of the Poor of the 
Aldenbury Union, and Colonel T. Wood, from Guardians 
of the Poor of the Parish of Saint Luke, Chelsea, for 
Repeal or Alteration of the Poor Removal Act—By Mr. 
Lockhart, from Glasgow, against the Registering of 
Births, &e. (Scotland) Bill.—By Lord Dalmeny and Mr. 
Lockhart, from several places, for Compensation respect- 
ing the Registering of Births, &c. (Scotland) Bill; and 
the Marriage (Scotland) Bill—By Mr. Houldsworth, from 
Radford, for Alteration of the Law of Settlement. 


THE POOR OF IRELAND—CONDUCT OF 
THE GOVERNMENT. 

(Qn the Order of the Day being read for 
going into Committee on the Poor Relief 
(Ireland) Bill, 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL rose to call the 
attention of the Government to the appal- 
ling consequences which had followed the 
execution of the instructions given to re- 
duee by 20 per cent the destitute persons 
employed on public works in Ireland. He 
was sure that the noble Lord the First 
Minister of the Crown had intended, when 
he advised this course, to do that which he 
considered to be the best for the condition 
of the Irish people; but letters received 
from Ireland by every post contained intel- 
ligenee that the reduction of the number 
of labourers would entail the most lament- 
able consequences to the suffering people. 
He supposed the reduction was to be car- 
ried out by the Commissioners of Public 
Works, who considered themselves not at 
liberty to exercise their judgments with 
Tespect to the requirements and attendant 
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circumstances of the various districts. It 
should be borne in mind that these men 
were not thrown upon the resources of pri- 
vate works, neither were they thrown upon 
their own resources; for—God help them! 
—they had none left : but they were doomed 
by an unexpected and undeserved edict to 
a terrible, painful, and immediate death. 
He held in his hand a letter from the rev. 
Bernerd Duncan, parish priest of Kilcan- 
duff, in the deanery of Swinford, county 
Mayo, descriptive of the dreadful sufferings 
of his parishioners, and expressing the 
alarm which he entertained at the conse- 
quence which would inevitably ensue, were 
the people to be deprived of their only re- 
source, and dismissed from their employ- 
ment. The rev. gentleman wrote— 

“The union contains a population of 11,000 

persons. The greatest number of persons em- 
ployed at any time did not exceed 1,800, which 
was considerably below the scale generally al- 
lowed. The consequence of a great portion of the 
public works being suspended is, that the people 
are actually starving. It is my firm conviction, 
that unless the works are immediately resumed (of 
which there is at present no appearance), or un- 
less God especially interposes to save them, num- 
bers must inevitably perish.” 
He had also received a letter from the rev. 
Malachy Duggan, parish priest of Carriga- 
holt, descriptive of the state of things in 
his neighbourhood. The rev. gentleman 
wrote— 

‘* The greatest terror and dismay reign here 

to-day. The one-fifth of the working lists will be 
struck off to-morrow. We know what will hap- 
pen. Of this we are certain, that many will die 
who have no resource to sustain life but the labour 
of their hands. Oh, what legislation! All the 
machinery has been wrong from the commence- 
ment.” 
In the Freeman’s Journal of Tuesday, the 
23rd instant, there were also to be found 
a number of letters similar in their charac- 
ter, and all expressive of the most melan- 
choly forebodings regarding the conse- 
quences which must result from the sudden 
reduction of 20 per cent of the employed 
poor. One of those letters was dated 
‘¢ Ballyglass, county Mayo, March 20,” 
and the writer said— 

“ Relative to the Government order for strik- 
ing off 20 per cent of the labourers now employed 
from the public works, and the effect produced by 
this terrible edict among my parishioners, I have 
to inform you that yesterday, for the first time, I 
received a communication from the chairman of 
our relief committee upon this subject. I waited 
on the inspecting officer at Castlebar, to remon- 
strate with him on the cruelty of such a proceed- 
ing, particularly as he knew the awful amount of 
destitution in the neighbourhood. I told the in- 
specting officer that out of 1,200 families in Bal- 
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lintubber and Killavalla, there were not 12 who 
had one hundredweight of seed oats ; that they 
were all on the same level, without food, without 
money, without any resource on earth but the 
public works to enable them to drag out a mise- 
rable existence ; that until some other substitute 
were provided for the people, to close up this only 
resource would be signing the death warrant of 
every individual thrown out of employment. I 
showed the officer the census of the parish from 
our committee register ; and though he could not 
deny that the most dreadful consequences were to 
be apprehended, still his answer was, ‘that the 
Government orders were peremptory.’ As a mem- 
ber of the Ballintubber relief committee, I shall not 
be a party to so reckless a measure. The landlords 
of this district have, up to this, shown no concern for 
the lives of their tenantry under this terrible visita- 
tion. The great sensation caused by the report of 
this reduction from the labour list, brought seve- 
ral members of the surrounding committees, and 
crowds of poor half-starved wretches, to Castlebar, 
our county town ; and there was a general feeling 
of horror manifested at the conduct ef the Go- 
vernment—so much so, that there was a general 
determination among the clergy, and the more 
humane members of the committees, to refuse 
lending themselves to a measure calculated, if not 
intended, to destroy the people. Eight hundred 
families in Killavalla—the tenantry partly of two 
noblemen and of a rich baronet—have been living 
during the last three months on the proceeds of 
their daily labour, averaging from 3s. to 4s. a 
week from each family, while meal sold at 3s. and 
3s. 6d. the stone. Numbers have perished already 
from hunger and dysentery—hundreds are at this 
moment tottering on the brink of the grave. 
The whole country presents an appearance of a 
barren waste, deserted by its people—no cultiva- 
tion. The people have no seed to sow, and have 
no food to support them, if they even had the 
seed ; and the landlords look on with calm indif- 
ference at thousands of human beings, whom they 
have stripped of the last shilling, writhing in the 
agonies of hunger. Next week will be one of the 
most eventful weeks ever recorded in the annals 
of human suffering. The lives of thousands are 
in the scale, and oh! it is frightful to contemplate 
what the consequences may be, if Divine Provi- 
dence does not come to the rescue of an oppressed 
and injured people.” 


Another corresponding note from Balla, on 
the 22nd inst., was to the following effect: — 
“T hasten to inform you that the ukase has 


been rigidly enforced in this district. The poor 
who have been dismissed are loud in their com- 
plaints, and I have no hesitation in stating that 
they must inevitably starve, as they have no re- 
sources to fall back on for their support. The 
Government are acting in real or affected ignor- 
ance of the appalling destitution that prevails in 
this district. How truly has Dean Swift declared 
that ‘ we are in the condition of patients who have 
medicine sent them by doctors at a distance, 
strangers to their constitution and the nature of 
their disease.’ These persons removed must 
perish, or live by plunder. I suppose the framers 
of this measure imagine that we have a substantial 
class of yeomen here, who might employ at tillage 
the persons who were put off the works. But, 
alas! we have no suchmen. The best part of the 
lands in this district belongs to absentee farmers, 
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who employ none but the herd to take charge of 
the stock. The Government are already aware 
that the poor have no seed, and there is no dispo. 
sition evinced to supply them with it. Is it nota 
melancholy fact to see the garden plots not even 
dug, which the poor would have done if they were 
able to purchase cabbage plants, which are sold 
at the exorbitant price of 1s. 10d. per hundred, 
I should have informed you that the miseries of 
the poor who were thus peremptorily dismissed 
will know no bounds, as there is yet no provision 
for supplying them with food.” 


Another, writing from Kells, said— 


“The order for disbanding the labourers has 
been carried into effect, and the people so dis- 
missed crowded round the parochial house to-day, 
with tears streaming down their manly cheeks, 
and agony in their every look, asking what was to 
become of their now starving wives and children, 
Large grass farms surrounding us on every side, 
and the spring sowing being now nearly com- 
pleted, no employment whatever was to be had. 
Such were their heart-rending exclamations—and 
no wonder—for in a week, if unrelieved, they and 
their families must certainly perish. As yet, no 
provision whatever has been iaade for their relief. 
I ask, in the name of a merciful Heaven, what is 
to become of our brave, and faithful, and indus- 
trious people ?” 

Another gentleman writing from Ballinagh, 
county Cavan, on the 21st instant, re- 
ported— 


“The check clerks here have received instrue- 
tions from the inspecting officer to have twenty 
per cent of the people employed at the relief 
works dismissed, and that on yesterday this order 
was carried into effect. This dismissal has created 
both alarm and confusion, for almost every person 
to be so dismissed is the occupier of only from 
four to five acres of land ; and they are, without 
exception, in a much more destitute state than the 
common labourer, as they are subject to rent and 
other taxation. There has been no provision made 
for their support ; and they will doubtlessly, by 
this dismissal, be reduced to utter starvation. 
They are still conducting themselves peaceably; 
but their murmurs, which they are endeavouring 
to suppress, denote the exasperation of their 
minds, and it is much to be feared will ere long 
explode like the pent-up volcano, in robberies and 
the destruction of property.” 


Another from Clones, county Monaghan— 


“T have to announce the terrible fact that one- 
fifth of the least destitute of the labourers em- 
ployed have been actually dismissed from the pub- 
lie works. Unfortunately, there is no immediate 
likelihood of their being employed in tillage. Ex- 
cept a few cases of housebreaking in the town of 
Clones, and some pillage through the county, 00 
overt acts of tumult have yet appeared. The people, 
in fact, exhibit a patience too passive for praise. 
| No provision has as yet been made for the dis 
| missed, and there is none for the destitute eX- 
| cept that which has long existed (a relief com- 
| mittee), that gives one pint of soup in the day 
to each person on their lists. From this small 
allowance a large number is altogether cut off. 


The same state of things existed every- 
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where. Another gentleman from Limerick 
wrote :— 


“Let it end as it may, it is only Providence 
alone can be thanked if mischief does not fol- 
low the unparalleled experiment of disemploying 
141,000 hungry men. Generally speaking, we 
tremble for the result ; they have not time as yet 
to come to any plan, being so detached from each 
other, as the farmers cannot employ them.” 


Such statements as those ought to com- 
mand the serious attention of the Govern- 
ment. Ile feared the introduction of the 
clause suggested by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site to preclude from relief the occupiers of 
land, if it were only half an acre, would be 
productive of the most lamentable conse- 
quences. The accounts which were daily 
received from all parts of the country bore 
testimony to the wonderful patience of the 
people; but, at the same time, they ex- 
pressed fears that if the Government did 
not speedily interfere, and afford relief, 
that outrages would become frequent, and 
that property would be no longer secure. 
Something ought to be done by the Go- 
vernment immediately. The food depdts 
in every district were filled; but the diffi- 
culties which attended the formation of re- 
lief committees under the temporary mea- 


sure, were productive of so much delay that 
thousands would expire before the relief 


was extended. He understood that it was 
necessary to hold five meetings before 
those committees could be got into working 
order, If such were the case, ten days or 
a fortnight would elapse before even, in the 
most favoured districts, the temporary re- 
lief measures could be carried into practical 
effect. If they were dealing with an in- 
animate article of machinery, they might 
be able to form a correct calculation as to 
the length of time it would last; but they 
could not thus estimate the duration of 
human life. The people had literally no 
means of existence. [He implored the Go- 
vernment to order the depéts to be opened 
and food to be distributed among them, be- 
fore death in its most hideous shape carried 
off its victims wholesale. The statements 
of the Gentlemen in that House who repre- 
sented those starving multitudes, were 
surely worthy of consideration at the hands 
of the Government. THe felt convinced no 
Trish Member could be found to oppose his 
prayer when he implored the Government, 
in the name of the perishing people of Ire- 
land, to act energetically, and at once to 
Prevent that appalling annihilation of hu- 
man life which inevitably would ensue un- 
less relief were extended immediately. 
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Thousands had died already—thousands 
must die before even that temporary relief 
could be extended; but once more he im- 
plored the Government to act at once to 
prevent the most fearful consequences to 
an entire people. 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN could confirm 
all that had fallen from the hon. Member. 
It was understood by hon. Members, on 
both sides, that the Government had given 
instructions that the greatest care should 
be taken that the people should not be 
discharged from the publie works until 
other means had been provided to enable 
them to procure the means of subsistence. 
He believed that the greatest confusion 
would follow the putting in force the order 
for dismissing persons from the public 
works to come into operation on Saturda 
last. The Government ought instantly to 
put in force the Act for the constitution 
of relief committees. It was seven weeks 
since the Temporary Relief Bill passed 
through the other House, and he could not 
conceive why the relief committees had 
not been constituted. If the relief com- 
mittees had been previously appointed, 
many of the people who now crowded the 
workhouses would have had something to 
fall back upon. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE could assure the 
hon. Member for Kilkenny, that he agreed 
with him in the opinion, that however ne- 
cessary it might be to reduce the number 
of persons employed on public works in 
Ireland, and to put an end, as speedily and 
quietly as possible, to the present system, 
yet that the greatest caution should be 
used in effecting any change. He had, on 
a former occasion, stated the plan laid 
down for the mode of proceeding by the 
Irish Government, viz., that on a certain 
day, not that twenty per cent of the people 
employed in every district on publie works 
should be discharged, but that in the ag- 
gregate twenty per cent of all those at pre- 
sent employed should be put off, leaving it 
to the discretion of the Irish Government. 
to decide upon the proportions to be re- 
moved from each district. It would be 
necessary and proper to make a general 
reduction; but the Irish Government was 
left to the exercise of its discretion in 
making the several reductions by districts, 
as the Executive in Ireland could best de- 
cide where it might be dangerous or im- 
proper to make any change, and when a 
change might be with propriety and safety 
made. That was the general answer he 
had to give to all quarters upon that sub- 
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ject. But he could not sit down without 
referring to a circumstance which he felt 
the greatest gratification in stating to the 
House. It was the immense quantity of 
provisions that was pouring into the ports 
of Ireland, the result of private enterprise. 
He had been very much struck by reading 
an account, on the preceding day, in a 
Limerick newspaper, of the quantity of 
provisions brought into the single harbour 
of Limerick by the ordinary operation of 
trade. He had previously mentioned to 
the House a similar fact with regard to 
Cork. But the article to which he now 
alluded stated that— 

“ On taking a retrospective view of the imports 
into the port of Limerick since the pressure of 
scarcity in the local provision market became ur- 
gent, we find that the vessels arrived in port from 
the Ist of September last, landed over 50,000 tons 
of bread-stuffs of all sorts to this present week—an 
event without parallel in the records of our har- 
bour. There were 150 sail of vessels in the Shan- 


non on Monday last.” 


Mr. SHAW quite concurred in the doc- 
trine, that they could never have a sound 
state of society, or a wholesome condition 
of the labouring population in Ireland, until 
all the persons then employed in pauper 
labour were removed from that dependence; 


but still the transition would be difficult 
and full of danger to the suffering poor. 
He felt that no arbitrary rate of reduction, 
such as twenty per cent of those employed, 
could be safely applied; and he thought, 
practically, the regulation to be safe should 
be—not to discharge those poor people 
until some temporary means of relief, under 
the Temporary Relief Act passed that Ses- 
sion, should be provided for them. 

Sir GEORGE GREY quite agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman so far as referred 
to the stoppage of public works generally. 
But it would be found by reference to the 
instructions to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, that it was not intended that the re- 
lief works should be immediately disconti- 
nued. Some of the accounts received from 
Treland stated that in some parts the land- 
lords declined to advance money to their 
tenants for the purchase of seed, because 
they had not been paid the last year’s rent. 
That, with the fear of the tenants, on the 
other hand, lest they should be called on for 
arrears, were the two causes which had been 
before alluded to, as preventing to a con- 
siderable extent the cultivation of the land. 
But it also appeared that the abstraction 
of labour from the tillage of land by the 
employment given by the Board of Works, 
operated so detrimentally, that many per- 
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sons who were anxious to till their land 
could not obtain sufficient labour. The 
Government, therefore, thought it neces. 
sary to direct the putting off of some of the 
labourers from the relief works, feeling 
assured that there was now ample employ- 
ment to be obtained in the country by those 
put off. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said: Sir, I can. 
not allow the observations of the right hon, 
the Secretary of State for the Home De. 
partment to pass without some notice, 
The right hon. Gentleman told the House 
that, although cultivation might be going 
on in some parts of Ireland, yet in other 
parts it was discontinued, and discontinued 
from causes over which the Government 
had no influence. The Earl of Besborough, 
in January last, wrote a letter to the First 
Lord of the Treasury urging him to supply 
the farmers in Ireland with seed, and stat- 
ing that in many parts of the country it 
was not possible for them to obtain seed 
without assistance. Captain Wynne wrote 
to the same effect; and then the Govern- 
ment came down to this House on the first 
fortnight of the Session, and announced 
that it was the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to advance 50,0007. But now, 
at the eleventh hour, and after Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have for a whole month 
given the people of Ireland reason to think 
they would receive assistance from the Go- 
vernment, you have disappointed them. I 
think Her Majesty’s Government have ex- 
ercised a most pernicious influence over the 
cultivation of the soil. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of farmers in Ireland, 
who, when they heard that the Govern- 
ment were prepared to advance 50,0001. 
for seed, and when they recollected that 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland had per- 
suaded the Government to advance money 
—not for grass seeds, but for corn seeds— 
relied with confidence on receiving such a 
supply from the Government. But now, 
at the last hour, when it is too late for the 
farmers of Ireland to purchase seed with 
their own funds, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer comes down to the House and tells 
the Irish people, from his place here, that 
the 50,0001. is to be advanced, not for 
corn seed, but for green crop seed, of which 
the farmers will not be able to avail them- 
selves till the summer time. I want to 
know whether, under these circumstances, 
Her Majesty’s Government are not greatly 
to blame for the vacillating course which 
they have taken with regard to this matter 
of seed ? There was an observation, too, of 
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the right hon. the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, which I cannot suffer to pass without 
notice. The right hon. Gentleman has 
glorified himself and the Government for 
allowing the people of Ireland to take care 
of themselves. He has told us that since 
the month of September, that is to say, in 
the course of six months or more, 50,000 
tons of provisions have come into the ports 
of Limerick. Why, Sir, I recollect read- 
ing that in one week in the course of this 
year 30,000 quarters of grain went out of 
the port of Limerick. So that, after all, 
what did this importation of the 50,000 
tons of provisions amount to? It might be 
true, that now provisions were imported by 
private speculators; but what compensation 
is this for the deaths of some 200,000 per- 
sons who have died of starvation or pesti- 
lence, while we have been waiting for this 
supply ? If the Government had but one- 
tenth of the sympathy shown in Boston by 
the Americans for the starving people of 
Ireland, all this food might have been sup- 
plied at least six months ago. By the last 
return we were told that though the num- 
ber of meal depdts had been diminished, 
yet in extent they had been increased, and 
that it was quite a mistake to argue that, 
because there were only twenty-four meal 
depots now, where there were ninety-three 
when the Government came into office, that 
the amount of provisions distributed was in 
like manner diminished. I looked at the 
last return, and what did I find to be the 
amount of provisions distributed ? On the 
week ending the 6th of March, the amount 
of meal distributed was 262,000 Ibs.; or 
about 1,048,000 lbs. a month, not the 
eleventh part of the food distributed by the 
late Government in the month of June last, 
when the famine was not the ninth part of 
what it is now. I think, under these cir- 
cumstances, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland has little cause 
to congratulate himself, especially when he 
reflects on the hundreds of thousands of 
persons who died under his administration 
of affairs in Ireland. 

Mr. WILLIAMS thought it most im- 
portant, when such charges were made 
against the Government, that a weekly 
Statement should be laid before the House 
of the number of persons employed on 
public works in Ireland, and at what cost 
to the Government, that the people of this 
country might distinctly understand what 
they had to pay for destitution in Ireland, 
and how little the gentry of that country 

to relieve it. He called upon Irish 
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gentlemen to take a lesson from the people 
of England in one of its poorest districts. 
He observed from a newspaper that had 
been sent to him, that in a small town in 
South Wales, where distress existed in 
consequence of the failure of the potato, 
oat, and barley crops, 3,000/. had been 
subscribed in one week for the purchase of 
food, and an order sent to a great mercan- 
tile house for 1,000 quarters of corn. It 
was calculated that 24,000 quarters of 
corn would be required for the supply of 
that district, but no appeal was made to 
those unconnected with the locality; the 
magistrates and gentry of South Wales 
themselves took most prompt and effectual 
means to secure relief. Why had not si- 
milar exertions been made in Ireland? 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER hoped the House would not be 
dragged into a general discussion, but 
would at once go into Committee, as it 
was most desirable that progress should be 
made with the Irish Poor Law. He did not 
rise to make any reply to the speech which 
the noble Lord had repeated with his old 
accusations. He would take no notice of 
the noble Lord’s assertions; they had been 
refuted more than once. He would only 
remark, that the weekly return alluded to 
by the hon. Member for Coventry, had 
been made by the Government, and had 
been ordered to be printed; it was intended 
to continue those returns weekly. 

CotonEL RAWDON thought the attack 
which had been made on the Government 
by the noble Lord the Member for Lynn 
most unnecessary. He particularly re- 
gretted that one in the noble Lord’s posi- 
tion had disadvantageously contrasted the 
conduct of the Government with that of 
the people of the United States of Ame- 
rica. He had representations from the 
county of Wicklow in which fears were 
expressed, that the public peace could not 
be maintained unless great caution were 
exercised in discharging the men now em- 
ployed on the public works. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that as a general reply to 
such letters as that quoted by the hon. 
Member, he had seen a private letter from 
Colonel Jones, in which it was stated that 
the reduction of the numbers employed in 
various places on the public works had 
been effected quietly, and without any un- 
pleasant results having followed. It was, 
of course, impossible to speak of particular 
districts, but generally the reduction had 
passed quietly off. 
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ter, which was from a noble Lord con- 
‘ nected with the country, was at the ser- 
vice of the right hon. Gentleman, to whom 
he was ready to show it. 

Major LAYARD thought the attack 
made upon the Government most unjusti- 
fiable. As to the verdict agreed to some 
time ago, by a coroner’s jury in Ireland, 
he thought that also most unjustifiable: 
but some allowance might be made in such 
a case for the feelings of people, excited by 
scenes of misery around them. But as to 
the attack made by the noble Lord, he 
should say, before the House and the 
country, when the Government had made 
every exertion to meet the state of dis- 
tress, that the attack was most unjust and 
unjustifiable. 

Viscount SANDON wished to ask a 
question of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. In consequence of the extraordi- 
nary influx of Irish paupers, great diffi- 
culty existed as to the machinery for re- 
moving Irish and Scotch immigrants. He 
spoke not with reference to the increased 
charge on the poor rates, but to the ap- 
prehended propagation of pestilence in the 
town he had the honour to represent. He 
wished to know if the right hon. Gentle- 
man was prepared to suggest any plan by 
which greater ease of action should be 
given to the existing rule for pauper remo- 
vals. When they came to deal with thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, the existing 
machinery would be found impracticable. 
Of course, there was great unwillingness 
to remove any parties unseasonably; they 
would be more at liberty to do so when 
provision was made for the relief of the 
poor in their own country. Perhaps some 
new arrangement might be made in the 
Committee on the Poor Law Bill. 

Sir G. GREY had received representa- 
tions from Liverpool with reference to this 
subject. He did not think there was any 
general disposition to send back the Irish 
paupers until this Bill passed, changing 
very materially the right to relief in Ire- 
land. The law with reference to orders 
for removal, ought to be made more effi- 
cient; but he did not think any provision 
for that purpose could well be introduced 
in Committee on this Bill. A Vagrants’ 


Bill would be introduced, which would 
afford a more fitting opportunity for amend- 
ing the existing machinery for removals. 
Mr. SHAW begged to ask the right 
hon. Baronet, whether it was not true, 
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that although a great number of paupers 
had arrived at Liverpool from Ireland, yet 
that a much larger number of the poor in 
and about Liverpool had presented them- 
selves to the authorities, professing to be 
from Ireland, and seeking relief under that 
pretext, and that the Government had in. 
stituted an inquiry on the subject? 

Sm G. GREY stated, that an investi- 
gation had taken place with reference to 
the number and description of Irish pau- 
pers in Liverpool. It was quite true that 
a certain number who had been resident 
there for some time, had come out of their 
ordinary dwelling-places and presented 
themselves in the streets of Liverpool as 
newly arrived from Ireland; but the repre- 
sentation he had received was, that 60,000 
had arrived from Ireland within the year, 
of whom 20,000 came with the view of 
emigrating to America, while the other 
40,000 either remained in Liverpool or 
were spread over Lancashire. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE would take that 
opportunity of saying, that he thought the 
observations of the hon. Member for Car- 
low (Major Layard) on the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn, were totally inapplicable 
and unjustly severe. The hon. Gentleman 
had seen that Members on that (the Op- 
position) side of the House were determined 
not to continue the discussion; and it was 
not consistent with fairness that he, under 
such circumstances, should have made 
those remarks. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, he had received 
a letter from a magistrate of Liverpool, in 
which he said— 

“ Of course no one can desire to remove the 
poor people without adequate provision being 
made for their sustenance at home. ‘The influx of 
paupers continues, and for the last few days has 
exceeded 2,000 per diem. Ina few days we shall 
have a new fever hospital, capable of receiving 
400 additional patients.” 


He agreed that the proper time to remove 
the technical difficulties in the way of the 
removal of Irish immigrants would be when 
the Vagrancy Bill was before the House. 
Mr. P. SCROPE said, the account 
read by the right hon. Gentleman (Sir G. 
Grey) of the number of Irish immigrants 
was dated the 17th of February, and gave 
the number, up to that period, at 60,000; 
but as immigration was going on at the 
rate of 2,000 a day, the number that had 
reached Liverpool must be from 120,000 
to 140,000. The Government were exert- 
ing themselves to the utmost to put an end 
to the terrible state of things in Ireland; 
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and he hoped they would not waste their 
time by answering party attacks, which 
had been so repeatedly answered already. 

Mr. GROGAN hoped, that when the 
Irish immigrants were returned to their 
own country, care would be taken that 
they would not be quartered on the inha- 
bitants of Waterford, Wexford, Dublin, 
Belfast, and Drogheda, but be made 
chargeable to the districts from whence 
they emigrated. With respect to party at- 
tacks on the Government, he wished it to 
be borne in mind that the subject had been 
twice introduced by Gentlemen on the Go- 
yvernment side of the House. It appeared 
that the Government could not control 
their own friends. A very large number 
of Gentlemen of all ranks had been ap- 
pointed in Ireland, under the new commis- 
sion, for relief committees, and he wished 
to know from what funds they were to be 
aid 7 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: By a vote of this House. 

Lorpv J. RUSSELL said, the Vagrancy 
Bill had been prepared, and would be 
shortly brought before the House. With 


regard to the preservation of the public 
peace in Ireland, he had no fear whatever. 


The Government would -be responsible for 
the public tranquillity. Colonel M‘Gregor, 
who was at the head of the police, had 
no fear of a breach of the peace. Not- 
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| Mr. DILLON BROWNE said, the 


question was, whether the Government 
ought to supply the tenants with seed 
where the landlords neglected that duty. 
If they did not do that, they would have a 
great deal of the land of Ireland unculti- 
vated; and the country, most probably, 
would display a repetition of the scene of 
Skibbereen next year, in consequence of 
the Government retusing to make a slight 
advance at this moment. He begged to 
state, that he had received accounts from 
every quarter in Mayo denying that a com- 
bination existed against sowing the land, 
as had been stated; and requesting him to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of Ireland to point out where such a 
state of things existed. On the contrary, 
the people were most desirous to cultivate 
the land, but they had not seed, and the 
majority of the landlords were either un- 
| able or unwilling to give them the seed. 

| Sim W. JAMES, as an independent 
Member of the House, would express his 
opinion, that the Government, upon the 
whole, in the difficult and arduous cireum- 
stances in which they had been placed, as 
far as effort, energy, and a sincere wish 
and desire to give relief to the famishing 
people went, though they might have 
erred, perhaps, rather on the side of gene- 
rosity, had discharged their duty to the 
| country conscientiously. With respect to 


the Government. 








withstanding the great number of military | giving seed to the people, he begged to 
and police required to escort provisions for , ask the attention of the House to a letter, 
the use of the destitute, he had no doubt! contained in the correspondence of the 
of the public tranquillity being preserved. | Board of Works, from Commander Fish- 

Mr. D. CALLAGHAN said, there was ; bourne, who stated that a Mr. Mahon, in 
a general complaint in Ireland of the neg-| the county of Clare, had provided 800 
lect of the Government to furnish the far- | stone of seed wheat for some of his ten- 
mers with seed, as had been promised. | ants; but he found that they ate it: he 
He could bear testimony to the fact that | then had some steeped in sulphate of iron, 
the people had not the means of sowing the | so that it could only be used for seed, and 


ground, 

Mr. BELLEW thought the attacks 
made upon the Government, with respect 
to Ireland, were altogether uncalled for. 

Sir A. BROOKE hoped the Govern- 
ment would not supply seed to the land- 
lords of Ireland. He could only say, for 
himself, that he would rather sell the coat 
off his back than ask of Her Majesty’s 
Government any favour to which he was 
not entitled; particularly at a time when 
Irish landlords were taunted, both in and 
out of doors, with asking favours. He 
thought the Government had done as much 
4s Irish landlords had a right to expect; 
and he, for one, was grateful for what had 
been done. 


VOL. XOI. {urd 


| offered it tothem, but they refused it: he 
then offered to take the land into his own 
‘hands and sow it for them, and pay them 
lover the balance; but they refused that. 
This was surely a strong corroboration of 
the statement which the right hon. Secre- 
tary for Ireland had made. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, he merely 
rose to correct a misapprehension into 
which, as he thought, several hon. Mem- 
bers had fallen with respect to the observa- 
tions made by the noble Lord near him, 
the Member for Lynn. Some hon. Mem- 
bers had attacked the noble Lord in no 
measured language, for having accused 
Her Majesty’s Government of neglect and 
apathy in not having supplied the land- 
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lords or the people of Ireland with seed. 
Now, as he understood the noble Lord, the 
matter of his complaint was quite different. 
He had complained, not that the Govern- 
ment had not supplied seed, but that they 
had held out the promise of doing so nearly 
two months ago, and then, on reconsidera- 
tion, a short time ago, had felt themselves 
unable to fulfil the expectation which they 
had themselves created. He (Mr. Hamil- 
ton) would not say a word on any other 
subject; for he concurred with those who 
thought that their first duty was to go into 
Committee and dispose of the Bill; but, 
he would repeat, this was the charge made 
by the noble Lord, and it had not been 
answered. 
Subject at an end. 


THE NEW BISHOPS. 


Mr. J. COLLETT begged to ask the 
noble Lord at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government, whether he did not intend to 
introduce four new bishops into the Bill, of 
which notice was on the Paper. He wish- 
ed to know whether any such intention 
was in contemplation under the Bill, hav- 
ing the very modest title of ‘a Bill for 
Amending the several Acts for the Ap- 
pointment of Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for England.” 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, it was 
his intention to bring in the Bill to which the 
hon. Member alluded on the first Tuesday 
after the holidays. In that Bill he was 
prepared to propose some alterations in the 
existing law; but it was not his intention 
to introduce four new bishops in that Bill, 
nor indeed one bishop. 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL— 
COMMITTEE. 

House in Committee on the Poor Relief 
(Ireland) Bill. Mr. Greene in the chair. 

On the 11th Clause being read, 

Mr. JOHN O’CONNELL moved to 
omit the words that declared it expedient 
to increase the number of ex-officio guar- 
dians. He trusted he should be supported 
in this Amendment by those English Mem- 
bers whose object in passing this Bill was 
that of strongly and heartily making the 
property of Ireland support its paupers. 
He was not, as he said before, at all cer- 
tain that the Bill would be effective; but 
he was still, under the circumstances of 
the country, willing that the experiment 
should be tried. He would put it to Eng- 
lish Members whether there was not a 


striking inconsistency in bringing forward 
this clause at all. What was the reason 
assigned for the introduction of the Bill? 
Why, it had been stated in that House 
over and over again that this extended 
Poor Law Bill was necessary in the present 
crisis, because, as the House considered, a 
large portion of the landlords of Ireland 
would not do their duty by the poor unless 
forced by a system of compulsory taxation 
todo so. And yet what did they find? 
They were about handing over to the ex- 
clusive management of these gentlemen, 
whose conduct they impugned, the very 
matter in which they accused them of 
gross negligence. They told the Irish 
proprietors that they would compel them 
to feed the poor, but they provided no means 
of doing so. They said to them, ‘ Your 
conduct has been very bad; you have been 
deficient in your duty towards the poor. 
You must suffer and be taxed for your 
conduct, but we shall leave the amount of 
that taxation to yourselves. You are to 
tax yourselves as much as you please, and 
no more.” The ex-officio guardians form- 
ed a very large proportion of the present 
boards, being one-third of tiie entire; and 
the landlords had, besides, a plurality of 
votes, first as owners and then as occu- 
piers, according to the scale laid down in 
the existing Act. They also exercised 
great influence under the system of proxy 
voting—a system that worked the greatest 
evils, and produced the greatest frauds in 
Ireland. It did no good, and there was 
no practical check on the party holding 
the proxy papers, who might be a person 
having no right of his own, and holding 
the proxies of parties that had no exist- 
ence. Under this system the landlords 
had great influence over the farmers and 
labourers on their estates; and the party of 
the ex-officio guardians were thus able to 
obtain a large majority on the boards. To 
suppose that these men would give exten- 
sive relief, was to go against the experl- 
ence of the past; and if they resolved to 
restrict the relief, there was absolutely no 
remedy against them. He did not think 
there had been any case made out for the 
clause. The property of the elected 
guardians was as dear to them as that of 
the ex-officios; and he thought some at- 
tempt ought to have been made to prove 
them guilty of wanton prodigality before 
their power was taken from them. There 
could be no doubt, however, but that they 
were more inclined to lend a humane ear 
to the wants of the poor than the ea-oficlo 
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guardians. The hon. Gentleman read 
several extracts from letters, from the 
parish priest of Cootehill, the rev. Mr. 
Dillon, parish priest of Ballinasloe, the 
yery rev. Dr. O’Rafferty, of Tullamore, 
and other Roman Catholic clergyman in 
Ireland, condemning the proposed increase 
of the ev-oficio guardians in the strongest 
language, and alluding to particular acts 
of intolerance committed by them. He 
could, if he wished to detain the House, 
read many more extracts of a similar kind, 
and more particularly the resolutions of the 
meeting of clergymen from which the very 
rev. Dr. Collins and the rev. Mr. M‘Carthy 
had been sent as a deputation to this coun- 
try, and which were of the strongest kind 
against the proposed increase in the num- 
ber of the ex-officio guardians. He next 
came to the most painful part of the sub- 
ject, and one which he would endeavour to 
deal with as briefly and as lightly as pos- 
sible. He meant the interference with the 
religious feelings of the paupers by the 
guardians. It appeared, by returns, which 
though not laid before Parliament, had 
been made with great care, that in all Ire- 
land there were 2,600 Protestant magis- 
trates, and only 410 Catholie magistrates. 


This disproportion was themore severely felt, 
as, strange to say, the borough magistrates, 
amongst whom chiefly were the Catholics, 
were not allowed to become ex-officio guar- 


dians. The Protestant ew-officio guardians 
of the counties interfered with and control- 
led the religious teaching of the Catholic 
pauper children; and that injustice would 
be necessarily much increased if this clause 
were carried. In the North and South 
Dublin unions there had been very strong 
instances indeed of such interference; but 
he would not go into particulars unless re- 
quired. He would only say, that in both 
the Dublin unions the Catholic chaplains 
and Catholic guardians unanimously pro- 
tested against particular acts, declaring 
that if persevered in they would be religi- 
ous-grievances, The Protestant guardians 
unanimously voted in favour of these acts; 
and in consequence of the number of ez- 
oficio guardians having the majority on 
the boards, they succeeded in inflicting the 
grievance in both cases. They were backed 
out, he regretted to say, by the Poor Law 
Commissioners: but in the North Dublin 
union the case was too flagrant, and the 
Commissioners, after endeavouring to make 
the Catholic guardians be silent, were 
forced to give way. In the case which 
occurred in the South Dublin union, and 
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which took place only a few months ago, 
the Catholic guardians were treated with 
complete contempt by the Commissioners. 
He wished to say nothing against the Pro- 
testant members of these boards indivi- 
dually; but he had to accuse them of big- 
otry in the execution of their duty as 
guardians of the poor. As for the Catho- 
lies, all they claimed or desired was non- 
interference and perfect equality for each 
sect. The noble Lord at the head of the 
Government expressed his belief, that a 
better spirit was growing up among the 
different religious parties in Ireland, and 
hoped that this spirit would be soon fully 
realized. He would remind the noble Lord, 
however, of what happened in that House. 
An Irish party was formed at the com- 
mencement of the Session, and it was 
hoped that at last both parties began to 
see they had been made the tools of others, 
and that their country suffered in conse- 
quence. It was supposed that they were 
united on the principle of some little de- 
gree of mutual concession being made. 
The Catholie members of that party did 
make such concession. Up to this hour 
there had not been on their part a single 
call made to the House to look into the 
exuberant and overgrown revenues of the 
Established Church, notwithstanding that 
they were in a time of national calamity, 
when even the imperial revenues were 
threatened to be drained, and when every 
person possessing any species of property 
in Ireland would soon feel, if they had not 
already felt, the strain that was put upon 
them. Nothing could be more proper than 
if they called upon the House at once to 
originate some plan by which the Church 
of a small minority in Ireland should have 
its surplus revenues made applicable to the 
wants of the country; but under all the 
circumstances they did not do so—they 
remained completely silent on the subject. 
But was there any similar concession made 
by hon. Members from Ireland sitting op- 
posite ? He alluded to this subject merely 
to make the House aware of the spirit 
that existed among the class to which the 
ex-officio guardians belonged. A Bill had 
been proposed to repeal a few empty words 
—to repeal words which were not only con- 
fessed to be empty and useless, but which, 
it was admitted, the present state of so- 
ciety would not endure to give them any 
practical effect whatever. They were only 
valuable as a means of insulting the Ca- 
tholics. They were avowed to be a mere 
brutum fulmen, which could not be acted 
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upon; and the Catholic Members were 
watching to see what would be done in 
that case. It was quite possible for the 
Irish Members on the other side of the 
House to have stayed away when the dis- 
cussion took place on that Bill. But they 
could not do so. The habit of intolerance 
was too deeply rooted within them to let 
them relinquish the chance of keeping up 
this wretched miserable shred of bigotry 
against their Catholic countrymen, and 
they accordingly came and spoke and voted 
against it. And yet these were the men 
to whom the House was about giving a 
power of interference with the Catholic 
chaplains and the Catholic pauper children 
of the workhouses in Ireland. They talked 
of happy times coming ; but he asked them 
to look at the conduct of men of high cha- 
racter and of- education, and occupying a 
foremost place in every social relation of 
life ; but who, when touched on the point 
of their old ascendancy prejudices, at once 
become intolerant and inclined to act with 
tyranny. The Catholics were a very small 
minority in that House, and they could ex- 
pect but very little response to any Catho- 
lic feeling. In that House, where Pro- 
testant feelings and—he did not use the 
word offensively — Protestant prejudices 
prevailed, the Catholics had very little hope 
of his Amendment being carried. But still 
they would make an appeal to English 
Members on this question. They would 
tell them fairly and frankly that the Irish 
Catholics could not submit to it. If they 
passed this clause, they would permit the 
Protestant guardians to tyrannise over Ca- 
tholic pauper children. They would thus 
give a signal for the commencement of a 
religious agitation such as had not yet been 
witnessed in that unfortunate country; and 
he could tell the House that the Catholic 
Members would feel bound to make it an 
effective agitation. By passing the Bill 
with this clause, provision would be made 
for religious intolerance and persecution, 
and for the exercise of ascendancy in its 
most cruel form against those classes of 
the people who could not help themselves; 
the seeds would be sown, and the founda- 
tions laid, of a most miserable and bitter 
agitation, which it sickened the soul to 
think of. He therefore called upon every 
friend of peace between men of different 
religions—upon every person who hated 
dissensions upon subjects too sacred for 
dissension, to vote for the Amendment 
which he proposed. 

Sir G. GREY wished to express, on 
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the part of the Government, and on his 
own part, his entire concurrence with the 
opinion the hon. Member for Kilkenny had 
expressed, that in thus providing a measure 
of relief for Irish poverty, the rights of 
conscience should be respected, and eve 

reasonable precaution should be taken 
against the infringement of those rights, 
In proposing this clause, the Government 
never dreamt that it would have the effect 
ascribed to it by the hon. Gentleman. He 
deeply regretted that the introduction of it 
had occasioned any discussion involving re- 
ligious considerations. Not that he blamed 
the hon. Gentleman; he respected the 
warmth of the hon. Gentleman’s feeling 
on behalf of the Church to which he be- 
longed; and he agreed with the hon. Gen- 
tleman that every proper precaution should 
be taken to prevent the members of that 
Church, whilst receiving the funds provided 
for relief under this Bill, being subject to 
any infringement of their religious liberty. 
But the Government thought, that what- 
ever objection might be entertained to the 
existing arrangement in respect to religious 
differences, it would be to a certain degree 
diminished by this clause. . The hon. Gen- 
tleman had rested his objection to the 
clause upon the religious part of the ques- 
tion. With regard to that part of it, the 
hon. Gentleman drew his inferences, as to 
the probable working of this clause, from 
the actual state of things in Ireland at the 
present moment. He said, that all the 
magistrates, speaking in general terms, 
who were now ex-officio guardians, were 
Protestants; and that the consequence 
was, that tyranny was exercised over the 
minds and consciences of the inmates of 
the workhouses, if they were Roman Ca- 
tholics, by the influence of those magis- 
trates. The Government had certainly 
thought that in proposing the alteration 
embodied in this clause, far less opportu- 
nity would be afforded for the exercise of 
any religious feeling of the kind. Bya 
return which had been laid before the 
House, it appeared that in a great majority 
of cases the effect of this clause would be 
to let in the whole of the justices resident 
in the union, who, without the possibility 
of any exercise of religious feeling, be they 
Protestant or Roman Catholic, would im- 
mediately become ex-oficio members of 
the board. In all those cases where the 
present objection existed of a partial selec- 
tion of magistrates as ex-officio guardians, 
it would be put an end to by this clause, 
as all, whether Roman Catholics or Pro- 
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testants, would be ex-officio members of 
that board. In England it was quite true, 
that all justices resident in any union 
became ea-oficio guardians; and it was 
thought that when it was proposed to add 
a great burden to property in Ireland, 
there should also be an increase in the 
representation of the property in the boards 
of guardians. That was the motive with 
which this clause was proposed; and he 
must remind the House that a much larger 
portion of the rate fell upon property in 
Ireland than was the case in England. In 
England the occupier paid the whole of 
the rate, though there was not much dif- 
ference in the end, because, by arrange- 
ment, it came ultimately to be paid by the 
landlord. But in Ireland the liability was, 
in the first instance, thrown exclusively 
upon the landlords in the case of tenements 
rated under 4/. per annum; and in all cases 
above 41. the landlord was, in the first 
instance, in some cases liable to half, and 
in many cases to considerably more. Now, 
looking to the increased amount of the 
rate likely to be paid by the operation of 
this Bill, it was thought proper that there 
should be an increased representation of 
property in the boards of guardians; and 
when the Government came to consider the 
extent to which that should go, they thought 
of a small increase only, similar to that 
which was proposed in 1843; but that pro- 
posal was not accompanied by any such 
measure as this Poor Law Bill; and they 
thought also that it would, in connexion 
with that Bill, be open to the objection 
that there would still be the power of se- 
lection, and that that selection might be 
partially exercised, and might have been 
attended with those prejudicial results 
which the hon. Gentleman anticipated from 
the clause as it now stood. It was impos- 
sible to meet such objections as the hon. 
Gentleman had urged against the clause, 
by exactly balancing the number of Roman 
Catholic and Protestant magistrates; but 
he thought that Clauses 48 and 49 of the 
present Act had made special provisions 
with regard to this subject, of which the 
hon. Gentleman could not complain, and 
which, at the same time, showed the in- 
tention of the Government to guard against 
any interference with the religious liberty 
of the inmates of workhouses. He sin- 
cerely trusted that the clause would not be 
productive of the results stated by the hon. 
Gentleman ; but if there should be any real 
and well-founded apprehension of that kind, 
he thought it would be better met by a 
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| direct provision in the law, than by any 
indirect mode to limit the number of ez- 
officio guardians. 

Mr. SHAW earnestly deprecated any 
party, or personal, or acrimonious spirit 
being introduced by Irish Members into 
‘that debate. The feeling in England and 
|in that House was sufficiently hostile to- 
wards them in respect of that Bill to make 
them stand by each other, or at all events 
| differ— for independent men of course 
| must differ on many of the questions that 
| came before them, but differ—without any 
personal animosity, as he and his hon. 
, Friend near him, the Member for Limerick 
| (Mr. Smith O’Brien), did; differing on 
that clause, and indeed on most political 
subjects toto celo. It had been the bane 
and curse of their country that they had 
always been played off against each other, 
sect against sect, and party against party 
—and, for God’s sake, let it not then be 
class against class. What else had kept 
them and their country down, but a want 
of that self-reliance and mutual indepen- 
dent respect which had too much character- 
ized all classes of their countrymen, and 
made them on each side a sort of tacitly 
consenting parties to a system of Irish in- 
feriority which had been acted on to such 
an extent that, up to the accession of the 
present Government, it was almost assumed 
that Irishmen were unfit for the govern- 
ment, and incapable of filling the highest 
offices of their own country? So, with 
regard to landlord and tenant—to the 
higher and to the lower classes—he knew 
of no separate interests that should divide 
them. In his heart he believed that their 
real interests, when well understood and 
comprehensively viewed, were identical, 
and that they must stand or fall together. 
He would endeavour to state his reasons 
for suppporting that clause, and his own 
Amendment going somewhat beyond it, in 
a mere business-like manner, without of- 
fence to any class or person. First, then, 
he thought that the existing boards of 
guardians had not attended exclusively as 
they should have done to matters of busi- 
ness, but had entertained political ques- 
tions upon the repeal of the Union, and 
topics of that nature; and that there was 
not that large class of substantial farmers 
in Ireland that there was in England, from 
whom a board of guardians could be elected. 
He felt, moreover, that as that Bill would 
impose a large additional burden on pro- 
perty, it was but just that property should 
be represented at the board more fully 
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than it had been; and a number of well- 
educated men would be secured for the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the union. 
The hon. Member complained of the pro- 
portion that Protestants bore to Roman 
Catholics in the magistracy. He was 
sorry that the hon. Gentleman had made 
any such reference to religious distine- 
tions ; but as the hon. Gentleman had, 
he must answer, that the proportion was 
as nearly as possible the same as their re- 
lative property and numbers in that rank 
of life from which the magistrates were 
taken. Then as to the case of religious 
persecution at the South Dublin union, 
upon which the hon. Member relied—it 
really amounted to nothing more than the 
removal of one Roman Catholic school- 
mistress, who had charge of the Roman 
Catholic children in the school of the work- 
house, as she was thought incompetent for 
the duties of a schoolmistress—and ano- 
ther Roman Catholic mistress being ap- 
pointed in her stead. He regretted that 
the hon. Member had spoken of what he 
called the exuberant revenues of the Es- 
tablished Church, for at any time they 
afforded scarcely a decent maintenance to 
the clergy of the Church ; but during the 


present calamity in Ireland, he might 
safely say, that a sum equal at least to the 
whole of those revenues had been volun- 
tarily devoted by the hands of the clergy 
of the Established Church to the sufferings 
of the poor, who were principally Roman 


Catholic. Then the hon. Gentleman up- 
braided the Irish Members on his side of 
the House, for their bigoted conduct that 
Session on the Bill of the hon. Member 
for Kinsale (Mr. Watson). Now, he be- 
lieved he was the only Irish Member on 
that side who had spoken on the Bill, and 
his was not a very bigoted speech ; for all 
he had said was that he did not desire to 
disturb the settlement of the Roman Ca- 
tholic question which had been made in 
1829; that the rest of the Bill was unim- 
portant, and the essential part of it that 
which went to unsettle that question, by 
the repeal of the securities which had, in 
1829, been conceded to the Protestant 
supporters of the measure; and that, there- 
fore, he opposed the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Kinsale (Mr. Watson). He 
thought the speech of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Home Secretary rather in fa- 
vour of his (Mr. Shaw’s) proposal that 
all the magistrates should be ex-officio 
guardians, than of the Government pro- 
posal, that there should be a number 
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elected by the whole body equal to the 
elective guardians, as in his plan there 
would be no opportunity of a partial or 
party selection ; but as, from the return 
laid upon the Table of the House, it ap- 
peared that in 118 out of the 130 unions, 
the magistrates were not equal in number 
to the elected guardians, he did not think 
the difference between the proposal of the 
Government and his own of sufficient im- 
aa. to justify him in dividing the 
ouse upon it, and he would leave the 
matter in the hands of the Government. 

Mr. BELLEW observed, that several 
hon. Members expressed apprehensions 
with respect to the working of the Bill. 
Now, he entertained an entirely different 
view of the subject, for he had always been 
in favour of a Poor Law for Ireland, and 
he should strongly oppose anything which 
threw difficulties in the way of making an 
adequate provision for its pauper popula- 
tion. The House had that day heard a 
statement from the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department; and he could not 
help saying he did not think that that 
right hon. Gentleman had succeeded in 
making out the case which he sought to 
establish. Any one acquainted with Ire- 
land, and taking an impartial view of the 
condition of that country, would feel that 
the Irish landlord had at present quite 
enough of influence. He greatly regretted 
that religious feeling had entered so much 
into the present discussion, The introduc- 
tion of religion into proceedings of this na- 
ture opened a door to the renewal of scenes 
which he hoped had been closed for ever. 
He could not see how any other but party 
and religious questions would arise, where 
property was all on one side, and the popu- 
lation on the other. There were 2,600 
Protestant magistrates on the one hand, 
and only 400 Roman Catholics upon the 
other, so that the Roman Catholics could 
have no more than one-sixth of the éq- 
oficio guardians. There was, therefore, a 
decided preponderance in favour of one re- 
ligion over the other. He hoped that the 
Government would take measures to pre- 
vent, as far as possible, the exhibition of 
any feelings of religious animosity in the 
operations of the Act. 

Sm JOHN WALSH was desirous of 
making a few observations upon the Bill, 
as an English Member, though somewhat 
connected with Ireland, and the sincere 
advocate of religious toleration towards our 
Roman Catholic fellow-subjects in Ireland. 
As such he much regretted the tone that 
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had been adopted by some hon. Members in 
speaking of this clause. If the opinions ex- 
pressed by hon. Members as to the extent of 
religious animosities in Ireland were borne 
out by the facts, they would lead to the con- 
clusion that they must despair of effecting 
the social improvement of Ireland. If reli- 
gious dissensions prevailed to such an ex- 
tent in Ireland as to affect the whole 
constitution of society, and affect it in such 
a manner that no question could be enter- 
tained without the subject of differences 
between Protestants and Catholics being 
raised, that would be a bar to all improve- 
ment whatever. The question to which this 
clause referred was an economic and civil 
question, and the religious question could 
not by possibility be raised unless as a 
collateral question, and by implication; and 
yet it was said that it would be impossible 
for Catholics and Protestants to meet on 
the same board for the purpose of carrying 
ont its provisions, without the introduction 
of religious dissensions and animosities. 
He should deeply regret the existence of 
such feelings; but if they prevailed, it 
would not be advisable or wise for the 
Legislature to recognise them in its acts. 
The Legislature had already removed re- 
ligious disabilities, and’ they ought not to 
do anything by their public acts which 
would tend to keep alive the feelings of 
animosity to which those disabilities gave 
rise. It had been assumed in the discus- 
sion of this clause, that the landlords of 
Ireland were in a position of antagonism 
to the people; but that was a principle 
which, in legislating for Ireland, he was 
not inclined to recognise, for it was calcu- 
lated, if acted upon, to be highly injurious 
to a measure containing a principle of self- 
government that required a great deal of 
harmony and good feeling, in order that it 
might be effectually carried into operation. 
With regard to the attendance of ex-officio 
guardians, he could state that in England 
they were men of such station, intelligence, 
and respectability as to be placed beyond the 
suspicion of any unworthy motives, and 
were looked upon as most efficient in car- 
tying the poor law into effect; and if that 
were the case in England, he thought that 
their attendance in Ireland must be at- 
tended with similar results, inasmuch as 
the Irish elected guardians were chosen 
from a lower class than those of England, 
and did not generally possess the same 
Position and intelligence as the elected 
guardians of England, and therefore they 
would more require the co-operation of the 
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intelligence of the ex-officio guardians. He 
thought that a Bill which would repudiate 
and ostracise the landed gentry of Ireland, 
and prevent them from taking a part in 
the administration of the business of the 
country, would be a very great misfortune. 
If it were said that there already existed 
too great a desire on the part of the Irish 
landlords to reside out of that country, 
would not an Act which would deprive 
them of the opportunity of administering 
the affairs of Ireland—a duty which natu- 
rally belonged to them—have a tendency 
to increase that desire to reside out of the 
country ? He supported the clause because 
he believed that it would be impossible 
that the Bill could work well if the gentry 
of Ireland were not allowed their proper 
share in administering it. 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD said, 
the question for them to consider was, 
whether the landed proprietors of Ireland, 
from their conduct in past and present 
times, possessed a claim on the people of 
Ireland and on the Legislature for a greater 
amount of influence on the boards of guar- 
dians than that which they enjoyed under 
the existing law. He spoke of the land- 
lords of Ireland as a class, for he was ready 
to admit that there were many amongst 
them who discharged their duties in a man- 
ner that reflected credit upon them. Asa 
class, then, he would ask what claim had 
the landlords of Ireland for this increased 
influence on the boards of guardians? He 
was an Irish landlord, and he had felt it 
his duty on a late occasion to introduce a 
resolution to that House, which resolution 
contained the assertion that the main evils 
which affected the people of Ireland were 
caused by the manner in which the rela- 
tions of landlord and tenant were treated 
by the proprietors of landed property in 
Ireland; and he proceeded, in introducing 
the resolution, to argue that the grievances 
under which Ireland suffered were caused 
by the existing relations of landlord and 
tenant; and if hon. Members would refer 
to all the evidence which had been given 
before the House on the subject of the re- 
lations of landlord and tenant in Ireland, 
they would find that his view was borne 
out. He thought that the protest which 
was promulgated by a great number of the 
landlords of Ireland, was well calculated to 
enable the House to judge whether they 
were fit to carry out the objects of this Bill, 
and whether it would tend to carry the ob- 
jects of this measure into operation if the 
Legislature increased the influence of the 
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landlords of Ireland upon boards of guar- 
dians. The Labour-rate Act had failed 
because the landlords of Ireland had not 
carried out its provisions as they ought; 
and he would add, that if they had acted 
properly in carrying out that measure, it 
would have proved to have been a service- 
able instead of an injurious measure for 
Ireland. The magistrates of Ireland were 
allowed to investigate the nature of the 
presentments that were made; but they did 
not act as they should have done in many 
of those presentments, and instead of se- 
lecting those which were best, they yielded 
to popular clamour. He would state an- 
other circumstance which would enable the 
House to form a judgment as to the claims 
of the landlords for a greater share of in- 
fluence on the boards of guardians, namely, 
that it appeared from the information which 
he had been enabled to obtain from various 
sources, that the most difficult rates to col- 
lect in Ireland were those for which the 
landed proprietors were responsible. It 
was found much more easy to collect rates 
from the poor man than from the landlord. 
He repeated, therefore, that, as a class, 
the landlords of Ireland had no claim to 
come before the House, and before the peo- 
ple of Ireland, and ask for greater influ- 
ence on the boards of guardians than that 
which they already possessed—to ask for 
greater control in carrying out this Act. 
The tenants of Ireland were now very 
poor; they had been racked out by the 
landlords, who had drawn the heart’s blood 
from the people by obtaining extortionate 
rents, and all this had been caused by the 
want of proper management on the part of 
the landlords of the relations between land- 
lord and tenant. All the landlords who 
showed themselves deserving of being 
elected guardians would be elected, and 
thus they would be enabled to carry out 
the provisions of the poor law in a more 
efficient manner than if they were appoint- 
ed ex-officio guardians. It would therefore 
be a wiser course to rely on the good sense 
and good feeling of the people for electing 
those landlords who had properly discharged 
their duties, than to adopt a provision for 
placing them on the boards of guardians as 
ex-officio members. 

Mr. SMITH O'BRIEN did not think 
that any grounds had been shown by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite for the 
change which was proposed by this clause. 
He was not surprised that hon. Gentlemen 
near him (on the Opposition benches) 
should support the proposition for this in- 
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crease of ex-officio guardians; but it was 
somewhat strange that the right hon, 
Gentleman opposite should volunteer this 
concession to the Conservative party. It 
had been assumed, that the proposition for 
the increase of ex-officio guardians had 
emanated from the Irish Party; and it was 
only fair to them to state that it had not 
emanated from any such source. It had 
emanated from the Whig Government, and 
was a concession to the Conservative feel- 
ings and tendencies of that House. No 
arguments had been brought forward to 
show that the landlords of Ireland had 
not been properly and fairly represented 
on the boards of guardians; and on the 
contrary, he thought it fully appeared that 
the landlords possessed their fair and just 
amount of influence on these boards. It 
was said, that this would make the propor- 
tion of ex-oficio guardians to be elected 
assimilate to the proportion which were 
members of the boards in England; but it 
was his opinion, that if the subject were in- 
quired into with sufficient attention, it 
would appear that the ex-officio guardians 
in England were no more than one-third of 
the whole. He thought it would be a great 
mistake on the part of the landlords of 
Ireland to accept this provision, inas- 
much as they ought to rely on the good- 
will and good feeling of the people to elect 
them. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, they had been often told that 
it was their duty to endeavour to assimi- 
late the laws of Ireland with those of Eng- 
land. Now, the proposition under discus- 
sion was no concession to any party or 
class, but an assimilation of the law of 
Ireland, as far as practicable, to the Eng- 
lish law. That law worked remarkably 
well, and in many parts of England could 
not be carried out without the presence of 
a great number of ex-officio guardians, the 
occupations of the elected guardians leaving 
them but little leisure to attend to its ad- 
ministration. The right hon. Member for 
the University of Dublin had called upon 
the Government to extend the principle to 
the whole body of magistrates; but he ap- 
prehended that they had gone as far in its 
application as the circumstances of Ireland 
would permit, in some parts of which the 
number of magistrates would be found, 
under the right hon. Gentleman’s plan, to 
exceed that of the elected guardians to an 
extraordinary degree. 

Mr. DILLON BROWNE said, the hon. 
Member for Limerick had described this 
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clause as a concession. He would tell him 
to whom it was a concession. It was a 
concession to that party with whom the 
hon. Member was so strangely allied; a 
concession to the landlords of Ireland for 
the purpose of conciliating them in a place 
where they possessed some influence. He 
opposed the clause because it gave a weight 
to the Jandlords calculated to outbalance 
the great electoral principle. He could 
conceive nothing so well calculated to make 
both the Bill and the Government unpopu- 
lar in Ireland; and had such a proposition 
been introduced by the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn, it would have been 
laughed out of the House. The landlords 
of Ireland, generally speaking, were influ- 
enced by a bitter hostility towards the Ro- 
man Catholics; and the same influences 
would be manifested in the carrying out of 
this Bill if they were appointed ex-officio 
guardians. He gave the noble Lord great 
credit for the manner in which he treated 
the deputation that waited upon him on 
this subject. He wished, however, that 
the noble Lord had taken some of the ad- 
vice that was then offered to him, and taken 
measures to have the Church property of 
Ireland restored to its original owners. If 
this course had been taken, there would be 
no necessity whatever for any poor law in 
the country. If they left the matter as it 
was, there would be a sufficient number of 
magistrates in the board of guardians; 
but if they increased them in the manner 
proposed, they would destroy all the good 
effects that were likely to arise from such a 
measure. 

Mr. FITZGERALD said, the landlords 
of Ireland were remarkable for their bigotry 
and intolerance towards the Roman Ca- 
tholies, and this clause would encourage 
and strengthen those feelings. He would 
ask those who were in favour of the clause, 
whether they would not be influenced by 
religious feelings? The Irish Party had 
been spoken of—what had been the acts 
of the Irish Party? The only acts he 
knew of which had emanated from the Irish 
Party were the resolutions he (Mr. Fitzge- 
rald) had signed. Let the Government 
adopt the suggestion which had been made 
to it—of restoring to the people of Ireland 
the Church property; let that property be 
applied to its original uses; and there would 

@no occasion to pass a poor law; there 
would then be sufficient for the education 
of the people without any Maynooth grant. 

e clause under discussion would give 
Steat power to the magistrates and land- 





lords of Ireland. Hitherto, there had been 
the greatest harmony between the magis- 
trates and the boards of guardians. If this 
clause should pass, religious animosities 
would be renewed with greater bitterness 
than ever. If the law were left as at pre- 
sent, there would be a sufficient number of 
persons for boards of guardians, and the in- 
fluence of the boards would be for the good 
of the country; whereas the addition of 
ex-officio guardians would destroy all bene- 
ficial influence there. 

Mr. LEFROY was satisfied with the 
clause as it had been introduced by Her 
Majesty’s Government. The right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department had given most im- 
portant and convincing reasons for the in- 
troduction of a certain number of magis- 
trates. With respect to what the hon. 
Member for Tipperary (Mr. Fitzgerald) 
had said of the danger that religious bitter- 
ness might be renewed, it was the object of 
both sides of the House to get rid of reli- 
gious differences in Ireland. He thought 
Her Majesty’s Government were justified 
in introducing and maintaining the clause, 
not only for the protection of the rights of 
property, but in order to secure the Bill’s 
being carried out beneficially. For these 
reasons he should support Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

Mr. CALLAGHAN said, the magis- 
trates of Ireland were not, generally speak- 
ing, persons who should be entrusted with 
extraordinary powers; and he hoped the 
noble Lord would not insist upon a greater 
number of ex-officio guardians than existed 
at present. The average number of ma- 
gistrates in the poor-law unions in England 
was not more than six or seven; but there 
was in Ireland a much greater number, 
say thirty-five or thirty-seven magistrates 
in some unions, who would exercise an in- 
fluence anything but beneficial at the 
board. The present clause, if carried, 
would bring the Government into gene- 
ral contempt. He would support the 
Amendment. 

Mr. V. STUART did not doubt the in- 
tegrity or competence of the persons pro- 
posed to be made ex-officio guardians, 
yet as it was adverse to the wishes of the 
people that they should be appointed, and 
as their nomination would render the law 
less efficient, he should resist the clause, 
and support the Amendment. 

Mason LAYARD was strongly persuad- 
ed that such a clause would effectually 
prevent the well-working of the whole 
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measure. In three whole counties there 
was not a single Roman Catholic magis- 
trate, so that what was now proposed could 
never give satisfaction to the great ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of Ireland. The 
clause to which he had objected, had not 
been originally inserted in the Bill; it was 
brought in to meet the wishes of an indi- 
vidual, and would be the Chandos clause 
of the Bill, as there was a Chandos Clause 
in the Reform Act. It would never be 
viewed with a favourable eye by the people 
of Ireland. 

Mr. STAFFORD O’BRIEN supported 
the clause, as he said, not upon Conserva- 
tive principles, or in reference to the due 
representation of property, but because he 
was convinced that if the lower orders in 
Ireland could be polled, it would be found 
that the majority were in favour of having 
their affairs managed by gentlemen, and 
not by elective guardians. 

Mr. ESCOTT urged that it was not fit 
to make boards of guardians in Ireland 
non-elective. He was surprised at this 
endeavour to impose boards of guardians 
upon the people. 

The Committee divided on the question 
that the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Clause: — Ayes 154; 
Noes 26: Majority 128. 
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Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Lefroy, A. 

Liddell, hon. H. T. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, Col. 

Loch, J. 

Macaulay, rt. hon. T. B. 
Manners, Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Matheson, J. 

Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Meynell, Capt. 

Milnes, R. M. 
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Newdegate, C. N, 
Northland, Visct. 
O’Brien, A. S. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Owen, Sir J. 
Parker, J. 
Pattison, J. 
Philipps, Sir R. B. P, 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Polhill, F. 

Reid, Col. 

Repton, G. W. J, 
Rich, H. 

Romilly, J. 

Ross, D. R. 
Russell, Lord J, 
Sandon, Visct. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F, 
Sheppard, T. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Spooner, R. 
Stanley, hon. W. 0. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Staunton, Sir G. T, 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, J. 
Towneley, J. 
Trotter, J. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Wall, C. B. 

Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Ward, Hi. G. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Wortley, hon. J. 8. 


Acheson, Visct. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Ainsworth, P. 
Archbold, R. 
Arkwright, G. 
Austen, Col. 

Baillie, H. J. 

Baine, W. 

Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Beresford, Major 
Berkeley, hon. C. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Berkeley, hon. H, F. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Botfield, B. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Broadwood, H. 
Brooke, Sir A. B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buck, L. W. 

Buller, C. 

Bunbury, W. M. 
Busfeild, W. 

Carew, hon. R. S. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Cavendish, hon. C. C. 
Chandos, Marq. of 


Chichester, Lord J. L. 


Clay, Sir W. 

Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Cole, hon. H. A. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 


Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 
Cripps, W. 

Damer, hon. Col. 
Deedes, W. 

Denison, J. E. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Disraeli, B. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, J. D. S. 
Duff, J. 

Duncan, G. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, F. 

Dundas, Sir D. 
Dundas, hon. J. C. 
Ellice, rt. hon. E. 
Ellice, E. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Finch, G. 
Fitzmaurice, hon. W. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. G. W. 
Forster, M. 

Fox, C. R. 

Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gore, W. R. O. 
Gore, hon. R. 
Gregory, W. H. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grimsditch, T. 





Monahan, J. H. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morris, D. 

Mostyn, hon. E. M. L. 
Mundy, E. M. 


Young, J. 


TELLERS. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Tufnell, H. 


List of the Nors. 
Macnamara, Maj. 
M‘Carthy, A. 
Napier, Sir C. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Stuart, W. V. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Williams, W. 


Browne, R. D. 
Callaghan, D. 
Collett, J. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Escott, B. 
Evans, Sir De L. 
Ewart, W. 
Fielden, J. 
Fitzgerald, R. A. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hindley, C. 
Howard, P. H. 
Lawless, hon. C. Bellew, R. M. 
Layard, Maj. O’Connell, J. 


Mr. JOHN 0’CONNELL moved that 
the words ‘‘ whether for the county or the 
borough” should be added to the words 
“ justices of the peace” in the clause, 50 
as to make borough justices ex-officio 
guardians. 


Sir G. 


TELLERS. 


GREY objected to the Amend- 
ment as likely to lead to inconvenience, 
without any corresponding advantages. 
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Mr. P. HOWARD strongly advised the 


Government to consent to the admission of 
the borough magistrates, so that they 
might form part of the board. He thought 
that the elective principle ought to be 
allowed a little more scope than was given 


to it. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Upon the question that the Clause stand 
part of the Bill, 

Mr. JOHN O’CONNELL said, that in 
order that the public might know who the 
parties were who were sincerely in favour 
of a poor law, and those who only pretended 
to be so, he should divide the Committee 
against the Clause. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 133; 
Noes 21: Majority 112. 


List of the Aves. 


Gaskell, J. M. 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Gore, W. R. QO. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Grogan, E. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hastie, A. 

Hawes, B. 

Hindley, C. 
Hobhouse, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Hodgson, F. 
Hodgson, R. 

Holmes, hon. W. A. 
Hornby, J. 

Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
James, W. 

James, Sir W. C. 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Kemble, H. 

Ker, D. S. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Lefroy, A. 

Le Marchant, Sir D. 
Lindsay, Col. 

Loch, J. 

M‘Donnell, J. M. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Manners, Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Matheson, J. 

Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Monahan, J. H. 
Morris, D. 

Mostyn, hon, E. M. L. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Neville, R. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
O’Brien, A. S. 
O’Conor Don 


Acheson, Visct. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Ainsworth, P. 
Archbold, R. 
Arkwright, G. 
Baine, W. 
Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Beresford, Maj. 
Berkeley, hon. C. 
Berkeley, hon, Capt. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Botfield, B. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Broadwood, H. 
Brooke, Sir A. B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bruen, Col. 
Buck, L. W. 
Buller, C. 
Bunbury, W. M. 
Busfeild, W. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Chandos, Marq. of 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Clay, Sir W. 
Cole, hon. H. A. 
Coote, Sir C. H. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 
Cripps, W. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Deedes, W. 
Denison, J. E. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Dodd, G. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
nean, G. 
Duncannon, Visct. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, Sir D. 
Evans, W. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Finch, G. 
Fox, C. R. 
Fuller, A. E. 
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Spooner, R. 
Stanley, hon. W. O. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thornely, T. 
Trotter, J. 

Vane, Lord H. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Villiers, Visct. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Ward, H. G. 

Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Wyse, T. 


Ogle, S. C. H. 

Owen, Sir J. 

Packe, C. W. 
Parker, J. 

Pattison, J. 

Philipps, Sir R. B. P. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Polhill, F. 

Reid, Col. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Romilly, J. 

Ross, D. R. 

Russell, Lord J. 
Sandon, Visct. 

Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Sheppard, T. 

Shirley, E. P. 

Smith, rt. hon. R. V. Hill, Lord M. 
Somerset, Lord G. Tufnell, H. 


List of the Nozs. 


M‘Carthy, A. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Perfect, R. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Stuart, W. V. 
Wawn, J. T. 


TELLERS. 


Bellew, R. M. 
Bright, J. 
Callaghan, D. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Escott, B. 
Evans, Sir De L. 
Ewart, W. 
Fielden, J. 
Gisborne, T. 
Howard, P. H. 
Lawless, hon. C. O’Brien, W. S. 
Layard, Maj. O’Connell, J. 


On the 12th Clause, which enables the 
Poor Law Commissioners to dissolve a 
board of guardians, on default, without 
any intermediate election, being pro- 
posed, 

Mr. R. VERNON SMITH suggested 
that words should be inserted, giving the 
Commissioners power to impose a penalty 
on boards of guardians, if the amount of 
arrears of rates was not collected within 
three calendar months after they became 
due. Under the 78th section of the Act 
1 and 2 Victoria, it was declared that it 
should be lawful for the board of guardians 
to distrain for arrears of poor rate. He 
did not know whether the word ‘‘lawful’’ 
meant ‘‘ discretionary’? or ‘‘ compulsory” 
in the Act, and there was no such provision 
at all in the present Bill. He should be 
glad, therefore, to hear from his right hon. 
Friend whether, in his opinion, penalties 
were leviable on boards of guardians who 
neglected to obey the orders of the Poor 
Law Commissioners, and collect the arrears 
of rates. If not, he should move an 
Amendment, to the effect that if the guar- 
dians neglected to levy within three calen- 
dar months, it should be lawful for the 
Commissioners to direct the guardians to 
proceed to levy the rates, and in case they 
did not do so, then they should be liable to 


TELLERS. 
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a penalty. An enormous amount of ar- 
rears remained uncollected, although they 
were leviable by law, in those very dis- 
tricts in which the people were starving. 
Sir G. GREY said, that the object of 
the clause was to enable the Poor Law 
Commissioners to dispense with the neces- 
sity of waiting till a fresh election of 
guardians could be made, in case a board 
of guardians neglected their duties. He 
did not apprehend that the Commissioners 
had any summary power of directing the 
guardians to do certain acts, and enforcing 
a penalty in case of default. They could 
only direct the guardians to take proper 
steps to levy the arrears due, and the guar- 
dians might issue directions to the collec- 
tor. If they were then unable to collect it, 
the matter would not be advanced one step 
further. One word as to the large amount 
of rates outstanding. His right hon. 
Friend seemed to think that a vast amount 
of rates were in arrear; but he (Sir G. 
Grey) apprehended, that as the collection 
of the rate was necessarily spread over a 
number of weeks, there would always ap- 
pear, on the mere production of a balance- 
sheet, a considerable amount of rate un- 
collected. He hoped and believed, how- 
ever, that a large portion of the rate 
now due would be collected and made 


available. 
Mr. GEORGE A. HAMILTON said, if 


it was really expected that the poor-law | 
system should work well, or indeed at all in | 


Ireland, the House must not found its le- 
gislation upon the supposition that boards 
of guardians would not do their duty. 
There might be some few exceptions; but 
he felt warranted in saying that, generally 
speaking, the boards of guardians in Ire- 
land did their duty. The Committee must 
not be led away by statements of hon. 
Members like that just made; and he (Mr. 
Hamilton) would ask the attention of the 
Committee to the opinion of the Poor Law 
Commissioners themselves on the subject. 
It was true, no doubt, that there was a 
large amount of uncollected rate at the pre- 
sent time; but then it should be remember- 
ed that the circumstances of Ireland were 
rather peculiar now. But what was the 
language held by the Commissioners in 
their last report on the subject of the col- 
lection of the rate? Why, the Commis- 
sioners stated, in their Twelfth Report, laid 
on the Table of the House last Session, that 
the general state of the unions never was 
so satisfactory. They gave, in their re- 
port, an account of the funds of all the 
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unions in Ireland for some years; and they 
stated that, whereas in May, 1843, there 
was a balance against 111 unions then 
open, of 5,6971.; in February, 1845, there 
was a balance in favour of 116, of 30,799]; 
and in February, 1846, there was a balance 
in favour of 128 unions then open, of no 
less then 49,0201. They also stated that, 
in general, considering the newness of the 
rates, the collection was conducted success. 
fully, and at a moderate expense, and that 
in some unions the rate was collected with 
an accuracy and fidelity which reflected 
credit on the local management. Now, 
really, when such wholesale charges were 
made against the boards of guardians in 
Ireland, these statements of the Commis. 
sioners ought to be recollected. And then, 
as to the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Northampton proposing or sup- 
posing that guardians could be compelled to 
do their duty by pains and penalties—why, 
he really had thought that such notions 
were long since exploded. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH observed, that 
if the rates were not collected, it was not 
unreasonable to suppose that the fault rest- 
ed with the boards of guardians. If they 
were not to blame, then it was clear that 
the rate could not be collected at all, and 
then there was no use in going on with the 
Bill at all. 

Mr. SHAW, entirely concurring with 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Hamilton), that the 
boards of guardians had been very unjustly 
blamed in many instances, still he did not 
wish to mislead the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. V. Smith) or the House into an 
| opinion that in many parts of Ireland there 
; would not be real difficulty in collecting 
| the rates. It was one thing their being 
| leviable in law, and another, their being 
| leviable in fact. Well, he had not deceived 
| the House. He had warned them of the 
| danger they would incur by enacting out- 
| door relief to the able-bodied; and he verily 
believed that in many of the western 
counties, if it were attempted to enforce 
the law to the utmost, that the paid officers 
under that clause would represent not only 
the boards of guardians, but the landed 
proprietors, for that the poor rates would 
be more than the Jand was worth; and that 
it would not be possible for the boards to 
collect, or the lands to pay them. 

Mr. P. SCROPE said, that there were 
several large landed proprietors who ap- 
peared to be in arrear for rates; and he 
thought that in their cases, at least, psy- 
| ment should be enforced. 
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The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER objected to the Amendment on the 
ground of the impracticability of carrying 
out its provisions. 

Clause agreed to. 
were agreed to. 

Mr. SHAW had a clause to move for 
the purpose of relieving the Irish clergy 
from an unfair and unequal pressure upon 
them of the burden of the poor rate. This 
had operated to the disadvantage of the 
clergy since the passing of the Irish Poor 
Law in 1838, and he had frequently com- 
plained of it in that House ; but it became 
of still greater importance, when the im- 
post was about to be indefinitely increased 
by that Bill, and at a time when he 
believed no person would be found to deny 
that the clergy of Ireland were devoting 
not only their time, their thoughts, and 
their best energies, but also their pecuniary 
means, to an extent far beyond what they 
or their families could justly spare, to alle- 
viate the unparalleled distress that in every 
part of Ireland surrounded them. Under 
the existing law, the occupier was supposed 
to pay both the landlord’s and titheowner’s 

r rate. He then deducted from his 
landlord the half of his entire advance, and 
the landlord deducted the whole poundage 
rate from the rent-charge payable by him 
to the titheowner—the theory being, that 
in that way the occupier paid the entire 
poundage rent upon the sum actually paid 
both for rent to the landlord and tithe rent- 
charge to the clergyman; and that for the 
half advanced by himself, he paid so much 
the less rent to the landlord. But practi- 
cally the case was very different. In 
reality the land never was valued at the 
full rate it paid, both in the shape of rent 
and tithe rent-charge; but provided the 
valuation was comparatively correct, it 
signified little to any party, except the 
titheowner, what the standard was. For 
example, if all lands were equally under- 
valued, the proportion was the same to both 
lessors and occupiers; but in the ratio that 
the whole was undervalued, did the propor- 
tion of the clergyman’s rate rise, inasmuch 
ashe paid the poundage upon the utmost 
farthing that he received; and then, when 
from a lower valuation a new rate was re- 
quired, he had to pay his whole unduly 
large proportion over again; and even 
though the clergyman did not pay less, he 
would greatly prefer the payment going 
direct to the poor; for now the mode of 
payment was complicated and not very 
intelligible: the tenant paying the whole 


Remaining clauses 
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of the tithe rate, and only getting half 
back ; the landlord paying only the half, 
and stopping the whole; and the clergyman 
being under the impression that what was 
stopped from him rather went into the 
landlord’s pocket, than to the support of 
the poor. But besides that, the clergyman 
had to pay upon his gross income, while 
the landlord only paid upon his net. For 
instance, a clergyman with a living of 4001. 
a year, had, since the passing of the Church 
Temporalities Act, to pay 25 per cent, or 
1001. of that to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners as a tax upon his benefice, as also, 
say 501. a year in other fixed charges, 
over which he had no control; yet instead of 
paying, as would be just, upon his real in- 
come of 2501. a year, he had the rate to 
pay upon his nominal income of 4001.; and 
under the law they were then passing, au- 
thorizing out-door relief, it would be very 
easy to conceive a case in some unions 
where the poor rate might absorb the 
clergyman’s entire income. He was per- 
suaded that was not the intention of the 
Government, and could not be the desire 
of the House; and that, therefore, they 
would not refuse him the act of justice he 
demanded on behalf of the Irish clergy, 
namely, that they should be taxed upon 
their real and not their nominal incomes. 
What he proposed was, to assimilate the 
Irish to the English law in that respect— 
placing the clergy upon the rate, and then 
ascertaining, by means of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, as prescribed by the Church 
Temporalities Act, their real incomes. He 
had stated the substance of the alteration 
he proposed, and it was very simple; but 
his clauses might at first sight appear in- 
tricate, inasmuch as he had first to make 
the rent-charge a separate rateable here- 
ditament ; secondly, to provide both for im- 
propriate and clerical tithes; and, thirdly, to 
alter the mode of valuation, by excluding 
the rent-charge from the sum paid by the 
occupier, whereas at present it was in- 
eluded. The clauses would stand as fol- 
lows :— 

“ And whereas, under the provisions of the said 
Act of the first and second year of Her Majesty’s 
reign, tithe composition is liable to be rated only 
as, and with, the hereditaments upon which such 
composition is charged, and it is expedient that 
such provisions shall be amended ; be it therefore 
enacted, that from and after the passing of this 
Act, composition for tithe, or rent-charge in lieu 
thereof, shall be deemed to be a separate rateable 
hereditament under the said Act, and shall be dis- 
tinctly rated as such. 

“ And be it enacted, that in all cases of rent- 
charge in lieu of impropriate tithes, the annual 
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amount of such rent-charge, after deducting there- 
from all rates, taxes, and public charges, if any, 
imposed on the owner in respect thereof, shall be 
deemed the net annual value thereof; and that in 
all cases of rent-charge in lieu of tithes, payable 
to any spiritual person, the net annual value 
thereof, upon which the rate for the relief of the 
poor, under the said recited Act or this Act shall 
be made, shall be deemed to be the amount of 
such rent-charge or composition, as ascertained 
and valued by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
of Ireland, for the purpose of a certain tax or as- 
sessment upon church property, under an Act 
passed in the third and fourth year of the reign of 
his late Majesty King William the Fourth, inti- 
tuled ‘ An Act to alter and amend the Laws re- 
lating to the Church Temporalities of Ireland,’ 
after the deductions and allowances therein di- 
rected to be made, and after deducting also the 
portion of the assessment or tax chargeable in re- 
spect of such rent-charge, under the said last re- 
cited Act. 

«And be it enacted, that the rate made upon 
each rent-charge or composition for tithe, shall be 
paid by the person in the receipt or enjoyment 
thereof, and may be recovered by all the ways and 
means by which any rate made on any lessor may 
be recovered. 

“And be it enacted, that from and after the 
passing of this Act, the net annual value of all 
rateable hereditaments, other than rent-charge or 
composition for tithe, shall be deemed to be the 
rent for which, one year with another, the same 
might, in their actual state, be reasonably ex- 
pected to let from year to year, all the rates, 
taxes, and public charges, if any, and the probable 
average cost of repairs, insurance, and the other 
expenses necessary to maintain the hereditaments 
in their actual state, and the rent-charge or com- 
position for tithe, being assumed, for the purpose 
of estimating such annual value, to be paid by the 
tenant.” 


Sir GEORGE GREY was understood 
to assent to the principle of the clause, 
inasmuch as it related to the assimilation 
of the conditions of tithe-rent proprietors 
in England and Ireland. He, however, 
proposed certain verbal amendments. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, that the 
clause, even altered as was proposed by 
the right hon. Baronet, would in some de- 
gree remedy the injustice and hardship 
of which the clergy in Ireland complained; 
but he regretted the right hon. Gentleman 
would not agree to it in the shape proposed 
by his right hon. Colleague. Without go- 
ing over the statement made by his right 
hon. Friend, he would state to the Com- 
mittee that there were two great injustices 
or grievances under which every one must 
admit the clergy of Ireland laboured. The 
one was, that whereas all other persons 
were rated on a low valuation of their pro- 
perty, the clergy were rated at its full 
amount, without any allowance for losses, 
or any deduction whatever; and the other 
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was, that whereas all other persons were 
rated at a net valuation, the clergy were 
rated at a gross. If the Committee re. 
ferred to the original Bill of 1837, they 
would find that tithe rent-charge or compo- 
sition was intended to be made like all 
other property, and, as tithes in England, 
a rateable hereditament. Supposing it had 
been, of course it would have fallen under 
the 64th Clause of the Bill, and been rated 
at its letting value, deducting all charges; 
but the Bill was altered in Committee, and 
the landlord empowered to deduct the full 
poundage upon the rent-charge, without 
any allowance or deduction for charges 
whatever; and what was the effect of this? 
Why, that the Irish clergyman at present 
paid poor rate upon the tax which he had 
to pay to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
which tax was imposed for the repairs of 
churches, as a substitute for an assessment 
on the land; and he paid also ecclesiastical 
tax upon the sum which he paid as poor 
rate. Nothing could be more unfair than 
this. A clergyman was bound in Ireland 
to pay instalments for the building of 
glebe-houses; and he had also, in many 
eases, to pay to the family of his predeces- 
sor, interest for sums expended in repair- 
ing glebe-houses, or he was obliged to ex- 
pend money on such repairs himself; the 
value of the glebe-house was thus increased, 
and of course the poor rate upon it so much 
higher, and yet the clergyman had to pay 
poor rate upon the sums thus paid by him 
for the building or improving of his glebe, 
while he had to pay also the additional rate 
placed upon the glebe in consequence of 
these improvements. The clause as as- 
sented to by the right hon. Baronet, would 
at least remedy these hardships; and he 
(Mr. Hamilton) therefore did not think it 
necessary to go further into the subject 
on the present occasion. 

Mr. A. M‘CARTHY observed, that 
many of these deductions scemed to him to 
be similar in principle to the owner of an 
incumbered estate claiming exemption 
from his liabilities. It was not judicious 
in the supporters of the Irish Church to 
endeavour to free the property of that 
Church from the burdens which the Legis- 
lature placed upon it. The great bane of 
that Church was, that it was too rich, and 
that it had not applied to the relief of the 
poor that sum to which, under the canon 
law, they were entitled. He should oppose 
the clause. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK did not well u- 
derstand the nature of the clause. Wasit 
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to shift the burden from the titheowner to 
the landlord ? 

Sir G. GREY: The law was to be the 
same as it was in England. The tithe- 
owner would be rated by name on the 
amount of tithe he was entitled to receive, 
and the landlord would not have to pay 
rates on the tithe-rent charge. 

Mr. HAMILTON, in reference to the 
observations of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. M‘Carthy), begged to 
say, that the alterations which he sug- 
gested, were offered because the clergy 
were anxious that the sums levied on their 
incomes should really go to the support of 
the poor. 

Mr. SHAW said, that as the Govern- 
ment agreed to the principle of the clauses 
he proposed, he had hoped they would 
have allowed the deductions under the 
Church Temporalities Act. As, however, 
it would be of no use for him to divide, he 
would withdraw the clauses then, and, 
after conference with the right hon. Baro- 
net (Sir G. Grey), bring them up on the 
next stage of the Bill. 

Clauses withdrawn. 

Mr. J. O°;CONNELL moved clauses di- 
recting a separate place of religious in- 
struction to be built in each workhouse for 
Catholic children. 

Sm G. GREY said, he was anxious to 
take time to consider the hon. Gentleman’s 
proposal, and should say on the bringing 
up of the report whether he could assent 
to it. 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL: The object of 
his clauses was to prevent Roman Catholic 
children from being placed for religious 
instruction under persons of another reli- 
gion. 

Clauses postponed. 

House resumed. Committee to sit again. 


RATIONS IN IRELAND. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland 
would be able to give a satisfactory answer 
to aquestion which he had put the day be- 
fore yesterday, as to the rations given on 
the public works in Ireland. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that the 
noble Lord had on Tuesday night read to 
the House a list of rations which the noble 
Lord understood had been determined upon 
by the Central Relief Committee, as the 
seale on which relief was to be afforded to 
the destitute poor in Ireland. The noble 
Lord, he believed, derived his information 
from a publication in a daily newspaper; 
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and he believed that the noble Lord read 
the list correctly as it appeared in that 
newspaper. There was, however, a very 
material error in that list. He had since 
received the official statement of the ra- 
tions, and he thought the House would 
admit that they were sufficient. A ration 
was to consist either of 13 lb. of bread 
(the newspapers stated it at 3 lb, so that 
there was a material difference), or 1 Jb. 
of biscuit, or 1 lb. of meal or flour, or any 
other grain, or one quart of soup thickened 
with a portion of meal, according to any 
known receipts, and one quarter ration of 
bread, or biscuit, or meal, in addition. He 
hoped the noble Lord would agree with him 
in thinking that this allowance of food was 
sufficient. 

House adjourned at half-past Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 26, 1847. 


MinvTEs.] PetiTIONS PRESENTED. From Protestant Dis- 
senters of Wrentham, and other places, against the Pro- 
posed Plan of Government Education.—From Guardians 
of the Goole Union, for a Permanent and Effective Poor 
Law for treland.—From Kilkenny, against affording Out- 
door Relief to Able-bodied Poor.— From Cletgy of Bed- 
ford, for the Better Observance of the Sabbath, and 
against the Employment of Railway Labourers on that 
Day.—From Guardians of the Hartismere Union, for the 
Repeal of or Amendment of the Poor Removal Act. 


ELECTION OF REPRESENTATIVE PEERS 
(SCOTLAND). 

Lorp COLVILLE said, there was a 
subject which he wished to bring under the 
notice of their Lordships, though he be- 
lieved he was prevented by the rules of the 
House from making any distinct Motion on 
the subject. The facts of the case which 
he desired to bring under notice were these: 
On Wednesday, the 17th inst., in conse- 
quence of the death of Lord Rollo, and 
pursuant to Her Majesty’s Proclamation, 
there was a meeting at Edinburgh, to elect, 
in the room of the deceased Nobleman, 
a Representative Peer for Scotland. On 
that occasion a certain individual, on the 
union roll being called, answered to the 
name of Lord Colville, of Ochiltree. To 
his (Lord Colville’s) very great surprise it 
did not appear that any Peer present en- 
tered any protest against that vote. That 
was a most irregular and most improper 
course; and as the consequence might be 
of some moment, it was desirable that their 
Lordships should express a decided opinion 
on the proceedings. He conceived that 
that individual having proceeded to give 
his vote on that occasion, without any pro- 
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test being entered against it, that gave 
him facilities to exercise the uses of the pri- 
vilege of a Peer in future. [ Cries of ‘‘ No, 
no!’’] He begged to call the attention of 
their Lordships to a circumstance connected 
with the individual himself. The indivi- 
dual in question moved the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, little more than a year ago, to grant 
a rule for his discharge from the custody of 
the Sheriff of Middlesex; he obtained a 
rule nisi, and an inquiry into the merits of 
the case which was then put forward was 
not entered into, the discharge having been 
acceded to in consequenee of some tech- 
nical informality in the warrant on which 
he was arrested. This kind of occurrence 
was not unfrequent. He believed there 
were instances of persons attending and 
voting at the election of Peers in Scotland, 
who were afterwards brought into a court 
of justice, and got free from their debts 
and engagements in consequence of having 
to exercise the privileges of a Peer. He 
(Lord Colville) was so well convinced that 
the individual to whom he was alluding, 
had not a shadow of a shade of right to 
that title, that he could not omit calling 
the attention of the House to the matter. 
He (Lord Colville) had no personal interest 
in the matter, or claim to that title. It 
was a title conferred upon the first Lord 
Colville of Ochiltree, so lately as the reign 
of Charles the Second, long after the crea- 
tion of the Peerage which he (Lord Col- 
ville) had; and he had no interest in the 
matter any further than this—he had a great 
many unpleasant applications made to him, 
brought upon him by claims upon this gen- 
tleman, of which he (Lord Colville) would 
be very sorry to incur the responsibility. 
It was hardly credible that the individual 
should have had the assurance to come for- 
ward and tender a vote; it was not more 
credible that that vote should have been 
accepted: but, as this had taken place, it 
became incumbent on their Lordships to 
inquire if some step could not be adopted 
to render it impossible for a man, under 
such circumstances, and without having 
shown his credentials, to vote in that way. 
A series of resolutions suggested by the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Rosebery) had 
been passed some years ago, with a view 
to obviating the difficulty in which they 
were now placed. They had proved inope- 
rative in this instance; and the necessity 
would be acknowledged of creating some 
safeguard for the future. In 1806 there 
had appeared a pretender to the title of 
Ochiltree, and the claim was then rejected 
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as invalid. It was a most flagrant and 
scandalous case. His inclination was to 
move that the person or his counsel be 
summoned to the bar of that House; and 
if he was not at liberty to do that, he 
would enter his protest in the most formal 
manner against the vote given at Holyrood. 
house being received. 

The Eart of ROSEBERY apprehended 
that the noble Lord could not do what he 
now proposed, and that their Lordships 
would not assent to what he conceived 
would be an unprecedented act, namely, 
moving that this person who assumed the 
title of Lord Colville of Ochiltree, should 
be brought to the bar of the House. The 
resolution of which he (the Earl of Rose- 
bery) was the author, was unanimously as- 
sented to by the House, and was passed in 
the month of May, 1822. That resolution 
was simply to the effect that from that 
time no person other than the son or lineal 
descendant of a Peer of Scotland, or the 
brother of such Peer, on the decease of 
any Peer, should hereafter vote at any 
election of any Peer of Scotland to sit and 
vote in this House without having previ- 
ously come before the House and proved 
his right and title to do so. If his noble 
Friend was anxious to pursue this subject 
in order to bring it to a point, he would 
venture to suggest that the only proper 
plan for him to follow was to give notice in 
the first place, and then to move their 
Lordships that a copy of the proceedings 
at the last election should be laid before 
them, with a statement of the Peers who 
voted at that election, and the grounds of 
their doing so. If this person were a lineal 
descendant, or if he assumed to be a lineal 
descendant, of a former Lord Colville, of 
Ochiltree, the resolution which was carried 
would not apply to his case, because it only 
prevented collateral Peers from voting until 
they should establish their claims. If the 
noble Lord chose to do what he suggested, 
and on that coming in the regular way be- 
fore their Lordships, a Motion might be 
made to investigate the claims of this in- 
dividual. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, it was felt 
that the resolution of 1822 afforded no 
sufficient protection. It did not protect 
them from the very thing that had here 
taken place; for if a person said he claimed 
as a lineal descendant, or that he claimed 
as the brother of the last heir, he doubted 
but that put an end to the protection of 
the resolution. They tried in 1832 another 
plan, namely, to have a roll—a purified 
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roll was the only thing—but they found 
the plan was encumbered with many diffi- 
culties. It should be recollected that they 
had no jurisdiction on any Peerage ques- 
tion until it was referred to them by the 
Crown, except in one case, and that was 
the case of the contested election of a Peer. 
The LORD CHANCELLOR agreed 
with the noble and learned Lord, that the 
resolutions passed by that House were in- 
sufficient for the purpose intended. There 
was at present nothing to prevent any man 
voting if he maintained that he was the 
lineal descendant or the brother of a de- 
ceased Peer. Any discussion upon the 
occurrence at Holyrood-house would now 
be useless; but it was of importance that 
they should enact some measure which 
would secure them from any such event in 
future. No person should be permitted to 
voteas a Peer of Scotland without pro- 
ducing a certificate from the Chancellor 
that he was entitled to vote; those entitled 
to vote could make good their claim; and, 
if met by this form, no pretender could 
then succeed in having his vote recorded. 
Lorpd CAMPBELL observed that the 
noble Lord (Lord Colville) was under a 
nistake in supposing that any legal right 


was acquired by this person being put upon 
the roll; and though he had been allowed 
to vote without protest, there was no legal 
right whatever conferred by the usurpation. 
The present practice in this respect, he | 


knew from experience, had given swindlers 
the opportunity of imposing upon and de- 
frauding the public. A man without any 
claim whatever pretended he was an Earl 
ora Baron, with ancient blood in his veins 
—the world believed he was the person 
he represented himself to be—they gave 
him eredit—he incurred debts he was _ to- 
tally unable to pay —and the credulity 
of the world was such on the subject, 
that people were anxious to come forward 
and support him, and enable him to make 
good a claim to what he had not a shadow 
of title, in order that they might get their 
debts paid. He thought there could be no 
objection to adopt the suggestion of the 
noble Lord on the Woolsack, and that their 
Lordships should say that no person as- 
suming to be a Scotch Peer should be al- 
lowed to vote without either a resolution of 
the House that he was entitled to vote, or 
4 certificate from the Lord Chancellor. He 
thought the noble Lord (Lord Colville) was 
entitled to their Lordships’ thanks for 
bringing this abuse before their Lordships’ 
ouse, 
§ Third 
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Lorp COLVILLE was satisfied of the 
propriety of bringing this case under their 
Lordships’ notice. Such a flagrant in- 
stance had occurred at a recent election, 
that he could not any longer suffer the oc- 
currence to remain unnoticed. There was 
great danger in allowing these matters to 
remain in their present state. He was 
satisfied that something ought to be done, 
and on Monday next he should move for a 
return of the Peers who voted at the last 
election on the 17th of this month, at 
Holyrood-house, for the election of a Re- 
presentative Peer for Scotland. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND). 

Lorp MONTEAGLE, in proposing the 
resolution of which he had given notice, 
for the appointment of a Select Committee 
on this subject, observed that it was not 
in any common-place acceptation of the 
phrase that he declared that he was op- 
pressed by the magnitude of the subject, 
and by his sense of the vast responsibility 
which must of necessity attach to any one 
who should undertake to bring such a 
question under the consideration of their 
Lordships. He was painfully sensible of 
the delicacy of his position; but it was 
some satisfaction to him to reflect that he 
was free from many of the difficulties 
which encompassed a subject of this kind; 
he was free from any possible imputation 
of being swayed or influenced by any 
party views in discussing the question. 
The opinions which he maintained were 
different from those which were supported 
in the measures of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and no man could feel deeper sorrow 
than he that such difference should exist; 
but it only amounted to a difference in re- 
ference to this one question, which was a 
question in respect of which freedom of 
judgment might fairly be claimed on the 
part of any individual Member of Parlia- 
ment in that House, but more especially 
on the part of such Members as were con- 
nected by birth and residence with that 


| country whose interests would be directly 


and in a peculiar manner affected by these 
measures. He was sorry that any discrep- 
ancy of opinion should exist between him 
and the Government; but his regret would 
not tempt him to swerve from the course 
which he felt it to be his duty to adopt. 
There was another difficulty, from which 
he was exempt—that which attached to 
the supposition that he might in any way 
be swayed by a desire to gain popular fa- 
vour by his Motion, on one side of the 
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Channel or on the other. From this he 
was totally exempt, for the doctrines which 
he held in reference to the present question 
were not such as were likely to recommend 
themselves to popular favour, either in this 
country or in Ireland. In England there 
had been an extent of clamour and excite- 
ment on the subject, which precluded due 
deliberation, and threw very great difficul- 
ties in the way of sobriety of decision; 
and if this was so at this side of the water, 
was it not evident that still greater embar- 
rassment and perplexity must be ex- 
perienced in Ireland, the country in which 
the operation of the contemplated measure 
would be practically experienced. At the 
suggestion of the Government, their Lord- 
ships had already considered, and had al- 
ready cheerfully given their sanction to, 
certain measures intended to meet the im- 
mediate emergency and the pressing dan- 
ger of Ireland’s present distressing posi- 
tion. There might have been differences 
of opinion with respect to some of the 
principles involved in those measures (with 
respect to those principles he felt such 
difficulties himself); but Parliament, with 
little hesitation, and without a division, had 
passed the measures; they had done so in 
a@ spirit of the most generous alacrity; and 
if he might venture, without presumption, 
to speak on behalf of their Lordships 
generally, he would not hesitate to express 
his conviction that any measures conceived 
in the spirit of humanity, and intended to 
meet the pressing exigencies of the present 
great emergency, would have received 
their earnest consideration and undivided 
support. But they had no longer to do 
with temporary enactments. They had 
now come to a measure of a totally differ- 
ent character—a measure which would af- 
fect the permanent law of the land—a 
measure which was, for the first time, but 
for all time to come, to be engrafted on 
their statutes—a measure which was to 
become a permanent institution, and by 
which the future destinies of the country 
were to be influenced. This being the 
case, it would not be consistent with his 
principles on the present occasion that he 
should make use of any arguments derived 
out of the present exigency of affairs, in 
dealing with the proposition he was about 
to bring forward. If the measures of 
temporary relief already passed were not 
sufficient, let others be introduced in addi- 
tion—he, for one, would support them; 
but if they sought his assent to a law es- 
sentially permanent in its provisions, he, 
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in considering whether he should give or 
withhold his assent, would not be ruled by 
principles which were applicable only to a 
case of particular exigency. He was 
bound to regard the principles of the per. 
manent measure itself, and the principles on 
which it was right that the interests of his 
country should for the future be regulated— 
the temporary emergency being left altoge. 
ther out of the question. The question of the 
Irish Poor Law was one with which he had 
been long and intimately acquainted, which 
must plead his apology for his apparent 
presumption, in taking on himself the 
office of bringing this subject under the 
consideration of their Lordships. He had 
been chairman of two Committees of the 
other House, appointed to investigate the 
question; and the subject was altogether 
one to which he had felt it his duty to de- 
vote especial attention for a long series of 
years. He was given to understand, or 
rather he heard it rumoured, that an ob- 
jection would be taken on the part of Go- 
vernment to the raising of this discussion 
at the present moment, and in the manner 
which he proposed to adopt. He begged 
of their Lordships to consicer whether that 
objection was well founded or not. They 
knew to their cost, and his country knew 
to her cost also, the great difficulty which 
arose out of discussion and legislation by 
reason of the late period of the Session at 
which Bills from the other House were fre- 
quently presented to their Lordships. 
Never did they suffer more inconvenience 
from that evil than last Session, for the 
most material Bills were sent up to them 
in the very last week of that Session, 
when it was utterly impossible that they 
should give them anything like due delib- 
eration. The difficulties with which their 
Lordships had to contend in this respect 
were greatly increased by the technical 
rules established between the two Houses 
of Parliament, respecting Amendments 
made in Bills which came before either of 
them; and their whole experience of the 
process of legislation inculcated how de- 
sirable it was that their Lordships should 
avail themselves of a favourable opportu- 
nity for discussion as soon as that opportu- 
nity presented itself, and not leave every- 
thing to the last moment; they should look 
before them when they were about to et 
ter upon a career of important legislation, 
and examine the principles of the measute 
they would be called upon to sanction be 
fore the Bill itself was brought under their 
consideration. This excellent practice 
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they had already adopted this Session in 
the case of the law of settlement, with 
respect to which they had appointed a 
Committee of Inquiry before the Bill itself 
had as yet been brought up. Again, if 
his present proposition were to be delayed 
until the Irish Poor Law Bill should come 
up from the Commons, and he were then 
to bring forward his proposal for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to inquire into 
the principles and probable consequences of 
the measure, it would be charged against 
him with some show of plausibility, that the 
proposition was only made for the purposes 
of delay, and to get rid of the Bill by a 
side-wind. He did not wish to leave him- 
self open to any such imputation. He did 
not want to endanger the course of the 
Government measures; but he implored 
of them carefully to consider the principles 
on which those measures were founded, 
while opportunity for consideration was 
afforded. Let them be calmly considered, 


and viewed by their own merits; and if 
they were so investigated, he, at least, 
would be no party to delaying or frustra- 
ting them by having recourse to what were 
termed Parliamentary tactics. His propo- 
sition was not for an unlimited Committee 
of Inquiry; for their Lordships knew very 


well that to examine into such a subject as 
the state of the Irish poor, might occupy 
them longer than till the conclusion of the 
present Session: all he required was a 
Committee to inquire into and report on 
the recommendations which had been made 
by the Committees and Commissions which 
from time to time had been appointed to 
take this great question into consideration. 
The question was not a new one. It had 
already been frequently discussed and con- 
sidered; it had been the subject of frequent 
debate; and what he begged of them was, 
that they would cast their eye backward 
on those debates, and on the recommenda- 
tions which had already been made from 
quarters of the highest authority on such 
a subject, and deliberate well upon them 
before they committed themselves on a 
subject so critical, so difficult, and so vi- 
tally important. He asked them to give 
their attention to the recommendations 
contained in the various reports on their 
Table. Would it be said it was unneces- 
sary todo so? Would it be said that the 
Suggestion merely implied that they had 
hot already done their duty in this case ? 
f any such argument were to be used, 
and that reference to the reports were in 
Consequence to be refused, he put it to 
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their candour to say how many of their 
body were likely to vote on the Irish Poor 
Law without being masters of the informa- 
tion necessary to lead to a sound conclu- 
sion—the information already on their 
Table? Did they know the recommenda- 
tions which had been made on this subject 
by the various Committees and Commis- 
sions which had investigated the question ? 
Did they attach any importance to those 
recommendations ? There was evidence to 
act on; and could they before their coun- 
try, and before the sister kingdom, declare 
that they were aware of those facts, and 
rejected the evidence of the reports as not 
necessary, because they were already pro- 
perly informed on the subject? Other 
questions, not perhaps more important, but 
of a more pressing character, had called 
their attention from it; and he was confi- 
dent that, though a majority of their Lord- 
ships might refuse to accede to his propo- 
sition, on the ground that the evidence to 
which he was desirous of directing their 
attention was antiquated and unnecessary, 
they would be too frank and honourable to 
pretend that they did so because they were 
already acquainted with it. He did not 
mean to suggest that they werebound by the 
Parliamentary evidence; on the contrary, 
they were bound to reject it if they did not 
approve of it; it was not to control their 
judgment, but to guide it: but if they 
wished to do justice to this great question, 
and justice to that country which was an 
integral portion of this empire, and which 
he hoped no rash legislation on the part 
of the English Legislature would ever so 
affect as to warrant a doubt whether it 
ought to continue an integral portion, he 
implored of them to cast an eye back- 
ward, and to consider what lessons the 
experience of the past furnished to guide 
their course for the future. Then, if they 
were resolved to strike, they would at least 
strike after they had heard. In dealing 
with this subject, he wished to guard him- 
self against the misrepresentation to which 
all Irish Members taking part in this ques- 
tion were likely to be exposed—that of its 
being imagined that he was influenced by 
one or other of two motives, either of 
which was equally base and equally worthy 
of being denounced. The first of these im- 
putations was, that his object was merely 
to protect his own selfish interests, and the 
number of acres which, as an Irish proprie- 
tor, he mighthappen to holdfrom the Crown; 
the second was, that he only wanted to get 
from the Imperial Parliament and Treasury 
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a larger amount of the public revenue. He 
disclaimed both insinuations. It was, he 
believed, impossible to destroy one class 
in society without injury to others; and if 
anything could be done permanently and 
effectively to promote the welfare of Ire- 
land and her people by the sacrifice of any 
class, he would not stand up to speak on 


behalf of any class, but would himself | 


cheerfully submit to his portion of the sac- 
rifice. There was no sacrifice which the 
Irish proprietors would not willingly sub- 
mit to, if by their doing so the Irish peo- 
ple could be raised in prosperity to some- 
thing like a level with the English, and be 
equally happy and prosperous. But his 
view of the question was this—that the 
contemplated measure, so far from bene- 
fiting the popular classes in Ireland at the 
expense of any other section of the com- 
munity, would ruinously affect the other 
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after Commission sat, and reported on the 
subject, until the shelves of the Parlia- 
mentary libraries groaned under the cloud 
of blue books which proceeded from those 
tribunals. During the Government of the 
noble Duke now sitting at the Table (the 
Duke of Wellington), he brought the sub- 
| ject under the notice of the House of Com- 
|mons, by moving that all the reports whieh 
' had issued from the Commissions and Com- 
mittees should be referred to a Select 
Committee. The Motion was agreed to: 
| the Committee sat only three days, and in 
their report brought under the consideration 
of the House, in a condensed form, the whole 
| of the recommendations contained in pre- 
| vious reports; and on the report of that 
| Committee the present national system of 

Irish education was founded. He asked 
| their Lordships to take a similar course on 
| the present occasion. LHe did not want to 





sections, and be at the same time posi-| impose upon the Committee the duty of 
tively and deeply injurious to tbe popular | examining witnesses, though if any Mem- 
classes. With respect to the second impu- | ber should feel desirous to have the benefit 
tation, it was not true that he had come of oral testimony, he should not object to 
there to obtain a larger amount from the | the proposition. Ie would not propose it 
public revenue. He deplored many of their ; himself, because he was aware that, if 
gifts; many of them, having been made | he were to do so, he would be charged 
unadvisedly, had been productive of evil | with a desire to lead their Lordships into 
rather than good to Ireland. He had al- 'an interminable investigation, with a view 
ways employed that language. He op-| to frustrate the Government measure. It 
posed in the House of Commons the remis- | being understood that his Motion was to 
sion of that million of money which was | be opposed by the Government, he must, 
squandered so lavishly with respect to Irish | of necessity, enter into some detail, which 


tithes; and last year he resisted quite as 
strenuously the yet more lavish and yet 
more unpardonable exercise of Parliament- 
ary bounty, whereby five millions sterling 
were granted in order to relieve the Irish 
counties from the support of the police and 
constabulary force in Ireland. He wished 
for no further gifts. All he wanted of 
them on the present occasion was, that 
they should consider their steps, and pause 
to think what would be the effect of such 
a measure as the present on the social 
position of Ireland—on the civilization and 
refinement of her people—on their com- 
mercial prosperity—on the security of pro- 
perty amongst them—and on their national 
character. His Motion was for a Commit- 
tee to consider the previous Parliamentary 
inquiries on the subject, and to report 
thereon—a Motion similar to one for a 
search in the Journals for precedents. He 
would refer them to an analogous case. 
For upwards of twenty years, from 1806, 
Parliament instituted inquiries upon the 
subject of education in Ireland. Com- 
mittee after Committee, and Commission 





he would have avoided under other circum- 
stances : he would, therefore, constitute for 
the present the House into a Committee, 
and appeal through them to the British 
public upon a question on which the des- 
tiny of Ireland depended, whether in 1847, 
with the experience of half a century be- 
fore them, and knowing as much as they 
did of the state of Ireland and the cha- 
racter of her people, they would sanction 
an experiment of introducing into that 
country, for the first time, a system of 
out-door relief to the able-bodied poor of 
Ireland. The greatest authorities on the 
question—men whose knowledge of _Tre- 
land and the Irish was such that their re- 
commendations and opinions could not by 
possibility be overvalued—had unanimously 
protested against the measure. It was 
not until after 1804 that any effort was 
made to direct the attention of the Legis- 
lature to the improvement of the social 
condition of the Irish people. In 1803, 
Sir John Newport, than whom a better 
or an abler man it would be extremely 
difficult to have found, was returned to 
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the Imperial Parliament; and in the year 
following he moved for a Committee to 
examine and inquire into the state of the 
Irish poor. Mr. Wilberforee and Mr. 
Warton Pitt, and other Gentlemen who 
were intimately acquainted with the work- 
ing of the English Poor Law, were mem- 
bers of that Committee. Their report 
was in favour of giving relief to the aged, 
the infirm, the debilitated, and the sick; 
but with respect to the general applica- 
tion of the principle, their resolution was 
as follows :— 

“ Resolved—That the adoption of a general sys- 

tem of relief for the poor of Ireland, by the way 
of a parish rate, or in any similar manner, would 
be highly injurious to the country, and would not 
produce any real or permanent advantage even to 
the poorer classes of the people themselves who 
must be the objects of such support.” 
For many years after 1804 the foreign 
relations of England occupied by far the 
greater portion of the attention of the Le- 
gislature; but the present great question, 
after the lapse of some time, was again 
renewed. In Ireland the question had 
forced itself upon their attention in conse- 
quence of other most distressing calamities. 
In 1819, one of those periodical visitations 
occurred; and in 1822, in Dublin alone, 
with a population of between 200,000 and 
300,000, the number of persons passing 
through the fever hospital exceeded 60,000 
inthe course of less than a year. That 
was a state of things that could not remain 
tnobserved, and consequently a Committee 
was moved for and Bills were passed, and 
he begged the House to observe that in 
those Bills no new principle had been intro- 
duced; but the old principle of the law of 
relief had been persevered in. A Com- 
mittee had been appointed in 1819, and 
they reported that— 

“For the evils of mendicancy and vagrancy in 
Ireland it was difficult to devise a remedy that 
would not lead, in consequence, to the establish- 
ment of a system of poor law, producing in a 
country like Ireland incalculable evils to every 
class of the community.” 

He had now brought them from 1804 to 
1819, and he found the same concurrence 
of authority expressed in the same strong 
and unqualified language. In 1822, an- 
other case of distress occurred; and after it 
had terminated, he (Lord Monteagle) pro- 
posed to the Government of that day the 
appomtment of a Committee for the pur- 
pose of considering the state of the Irish 
poor; and the Government were kind 
enough to consider the proposition as just 
and reasonable, and they threw no difficul- 
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ties in the way. A Committee was, there- 
fore, appointed, upon which some of the 
most eminent Members of the House of 
Commons sat—among them Mr. Aber- 
cromby, now Lord Dunfermline, and the 
late Mr. Ricardo. Their Lordships would 
see whether that Committee deserted the 
old sound principle of relief, and adopted 
any new one to mect the exigency. That 
Committee reported, that— 

“Any system of relief, however benevolently 
intended, leaving the peasantry to depend upon the 
interposition of others, rather than upon their own 
labour, cannot but repress all those exertions of 
industry which are essentially necessary to the 
improvement of the condition of the working 
classes.” 

Now, all those Committees had before 
them the notion of extended relief for the 
impotent and permanently disabled ; but 
all alike had deprecated the idea of exten- 
sion of the principle of out-door relief to 
the able-bodied. He had already said that 


in 1817 this question had been brought by 
Mr. Sturges Bourne before the consider- 
ation of a Committee as regarded England; 
and what was the opinion of that Com- 
mittee upon the grant of out-door relief 
as regarded the administration of the Eng- 
lish Poor Law ? Why, that the administra- 


tion of out-door relief was not the intention 
of the Statute of Elizabeth, but had been 
engrafted upon it by the Legislature doing 
that against which he wished to guard their 
Lordships, viz., in a moment of exigency 
deserting a true principle, and adopting 
a permanent system of relief under the 
pressure of temporary circumstances. That 
statute of Elizabeth, to which so many 
were fond of referring who had never read 
the Act in their lives, and would be in- 
capable of understanding it if they had, 
never contemplated the relief of the able- 
bodied out of the workhouse. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’] Would his noble Friend the Se- 
cretary of State, who cheered, maintain 
that by the Statute of Elizabeth an order 
for the relief of the able-bodied out of the 
workhouse would have been valid in law ? 
If so, he (Lord Monteagle) would say in 
reply, that one of the best lawyers in the 
country, and one peculiarly conversant 
with the question, he meant Sir James 
Scarlett, had given his opinion that such 
an order for out-door relief would be actu- 
ally invalid, and that under the Statute of 
Elizabeth there was no right of giving an 
order for relief to the able-bodied poor out 
of the workhouse. The question between 
the noble Lord and himself was this— 
whether the system of out-door relief to 
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the able-bodied poor was or was not intro- 
duced by the Statute of Elizabeth, or 
whether it was not rather an offshoot of a 
Statute of 1795, giving the magistrates | 
power of directing relief to the able-bodied | 
poor out of the workhouse? He (Lord; 
Monteagle) maintained that the latter was 
the case; but, be that as it might, it was 
quite certain that Mr. Sturges Bourne’s | 
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of the principle of good sense as compared 
with the principle of maladministration; 
and, so far from popularity having attended 
the improvement of the Poor Law, the po- 
pularity was all the other way—it was 
done at a sacrifice of popularity—it was 
benefiting the people against their own 
wishes ; it was done, not only without 
thanks, but amid many reproaches; but 


Committee, in 1817, condemned the system | this reform, which was begun under Lord 


of out-door relief to the able-bodied poor. 
[The noble Lord here quoted a portion of 
Mr. Sturges Bourne’s report, to the general 
effect that the workhouse system prevented 
persons from throwing themselves indis- 
criminately on the parishes for relief, and 


induced them to struggle to maintain them- | 


selves; and that the principle had been 
broken in upon by two modern statutes, 
which gave justices the power, under cer- 
tain conditions, of ordering relief to be 
given out of the workhouses; and that the 
number of persons to whom relief was so 
given far exceeded the number the work- 
houses would contain, so that the system 
had, of necessity, as well as by law, been 
relaxed.] In 1824, the subject was again 
brought under consideration, by a Motion 
of the noble Lord now at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and a Committee 
was appointed to consider the state of the 
wages of labour in England. To the re- 
port of that Committee, known as Lord 
John Russell’s report, he begged the atten- 
tion of the House. [The noble Lord here 
read an extract, to the effect that by the 
system of out-door relief, assistance was 
afforded to the idle as well as to the indus- 
trious, to the profligate as well as to the 
sober and honest; that all incentive to in- 
dustry and to maintain a good character 
was taken away; that the taxpayers and 
paupers were alike discontented; that crime 
advanced; and that the part of the country 
where the system prevailed, was, in spite 
of the terror of gaols, filled with thieves 
and vagabonds.] That was Lord John 
Russell’s report. Then came the Poor 
Law Amendment Act of Lord Grey’s Go- 
vernment; and, speaking of that Govern- 
ment as only a subordinate Member of it, 
and therefore as a witness of its triumphs, 
rather than as a sharer in them, he would 
say that he thought the greatest of their 
triumphs was the reform of the English 
Poor Law. In their other triumphs there 
were great political considerations mixed 
up; the Reform Bill, for instance, was the 
great triumph of the Whig party: but the 


Grey’s Government, and concluded under 
Lord Melbourne’s, was, he considered, the 
greatest glory of any Government in mo- 
dern times. That measure was carried 
mainly by the promulgation of the evidence 
on which it was founded: that evidence 
opened the eyes of all rational people, and 
laid the grounds of successful legislation. 
He asked their Lordships to give the ques- 
tion of the Irish Poor Law the same bene- 
fit which was given to the English Poor 
Law; let them give to the world the evi- 
dence already taken on the subject. What 
had been the evil most complained of by 
the Commissioners conducting the inquiry, 
upon which the improvement of the Eng- 
lish Poor Law was founded? The first 
thing they reported was, that the great 
source of abuse was out-door relief to the 
able-bodied poor, whether given on account 
of the paupers themselves, or of their fami- 
lies, and whether in kind or in money. 
Out-door relief to the able-bodied could 
not be given without affecting the wages 
of the able-bodied poor; and the moment 
they meddled with the wages of labour, 
what happened ? Why, the two great mis- 
chiefs which were most common in Ireland 
—he meant, combination and intimidation 
to keep up the rate of wages. Take the 
ease of the county of Sussex. Look at 
the confusion and disorder which formerly 
reigned there; to the incendiarism, to the 
meetings for raising the rate of wages, and 
for regulating the allowances to the un- 
married and the married poor. If Parlia- 
ment assumed the responsibility of med- 
dling with wages, that very instant the 
labourer would have a right to turn round 
and claim the performance of it in a way 
very far from pleasant. Labour must be 
left to the operation of supply and demand, 
| the state of the market, and of trade; and 
the Legislature would repent passing its 
legitimate bounds, whether for the purpose 
of regulating wages or limiting the hours of 
work. In this question of out-door relief, 
two distinctions had been drawn—one be- 
tween out-door relief given in money avd 
in kind; and that which was given in ¢ 
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change for labour. Now, with respect to 
the first, the Poor Law Commission to 
which he had referred, justly placed them 
in the same category as differing some- 
what in degree, but the same in prin- 
ciple, whether the relief was given in 
money or in food. When the late Lord 
Spencer brought the question under the 
consideration of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, their answer was as conclusive 
against the applicability of labour as a test 
for relief, as the authority of the various 
Committees he had quoted was against 
out-door relief to the able-bodied poor. The 
Commissioners said — 

“ Under the labour-rate system relief and wages 
are utterly confounded. All the wages partake 
of relief, and all the relief partakes of wages. The 
labourer is employed not because he is a good 
workman, but because he is a parishioner. He re- 
ceives a certain sum, not because that sum is the 
value of his services, but because it is what the 
vestry has ordered to be paid. Good conduct, dili- 
gence, skill, all become valueless. Can it be sup- 
posed that they will be preserved ? We deplore 
the misconception of the poor in thinking that 
wages are not a matter of contract, but right ; 
that any diminution of their comforts, occasioned 
by an increase of their numbers without an equal 
increase of the fund for their subsistence, is an 
evil to be remedied, not by themselves, but by the 
magistrate ; not an error, nor even a misfortune, 
but an injustice.” 

Unless that argument were good for no- 
thing, the idea of relying upon a labour 
test or labour rate in the matter of out- 
door relief was utterly fallacious and ab- 
surd, even if the conclusive evidence which 
was afforded by the events of the last six 
months in Ireland was not before them. 
Was there a man who would not pronounce, 
especially as regarded Ireland, that labour 
as atest of destitution, and the hope of a 
return in labour under such circumstances 
at all in proportion to the amount paid for 
it, were not among the most fallacious 
imaginings that ever entered the mind of 
man? Why, to give relief without exact- 
ing any return at all in labour, would be 
better than mixing up the question of 
wages and relief, and degrading the la- 
bourer into a pauper. He had been asked 
by many persons, ‘‘ Can you resist the ap- 
Plication to Ireland of the same principle 
which already exists in England?” He 
wanted to know first, what were the rela- 
tive circumstances of the two countries— 
for this was a most material element for 
consideration; because, if they proposed to 
apply the same thing to two different 
countries, in order to be perfectly per- 
suaded of what the result would be, he 
must have an analogy in the condition of 
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the two countries. And then he should 
have to ask, whether the principle really 
did exist in the English Poor Law at all ? 
He contended that, whatever the practice 
might be now, it had been introduced since 
the principle of the original Bill had been 
departed from. The original intention of 
the Bill, and the principle upon which it 
was founded, was to depart as soon as pos- 
sible from out-door relief, and to adopt as 
the governing principle relief in the work- 
house :— 


* Out-door relief appears to contain in itself 
the elements of an almost indefinite extension, 
which may ultimately absorb the whole fund out of 
which it arises. Among these elements are the 
diminishing reluctance to claim an apparent bene- 
fit; the difficulty of ascertaining whether any 
necessity for relief exists, and the disposition to 
grant relief when necessary. In every district 
the discontent of the labouring classes is propor- 
tioned to the money dispensed in poor rates. 
The able-bodied unmarried labourers are discon- 
tented from being put to a disadvantage com- 
pared with the married. The paupers are discon- 
tented from their expectations being raised be- 
yond the means of satisfying them. In Newbury 
and Reading the money dispensed is as great 
as could be desired by the warmest advocate of 
either compulsory or voluntary relief; and yet, 
during the agricultural riots, many of the inhabi- 
tants in both towns were under strong apprehen- 
sions of the rising of the very people amongst 
whom the poor rate and charities are so profusely 
distributed. The violence of most of the mobs 
seems to have arisen from an idea that all their 
privations arose from the cupidity or fraud of those 
intrusted with the management of the fund pro- 
vided for the poor.” 

Let it be observed, too, that in the first 
draft of the Poor Law Bill there was an 
entire exclusion of out-door relief. The 
state of things described by the Commis- 
sioners was produced by the violation made 
in 1795 of the sound principle of relief; 
and the Government of Earl Grey, desirous 
of restoring that sound principle as soon as 
possible, provided for the transition by al- 
lowing an immediate stage of relief out of 
the workhouse; and by no one had the 
same principle been more eloquently avowed 
and defended than by his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Brougham) in 1834. And 
so down to that year, 1854, he found that 
in all inquiries relative to the poor law the 
principle of out-door relief for the impotent 
and permanently disabled had been coun- 
tenanced and approved of, while the prin- 
ciple of out-door relief to the able-bodied, 
as exemplified in the administration of the 
English Poor Law, had been condemned. 
He had shown also that in the English Poor 
Law itself the principle of out-door relief 
had been condemned, and only tolerated for 
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atime. In 1836 a Commission of Inquiry 
was instituted with respect to the state of 
the poor in Ireland; and a Most Reverend 
Prelate near him (the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin) was a Member of that Commission. 
They had before them the light of experi- 
ence arising from the management of the 
English Poor Law ; they had been directed 
to inquire into the whole question—and 
to what conclusion had they come? Had 
they negatived the result of former inqui- 
ries ? In the Third Report of that Commis- 
sion, he found a passage he would now read 
to their Lordships :— 

“ The rental of the country goes to feed com- 
merce, to give employment directly or indirectly 
to profitable labour, and to keep society in a heal- 
thy state. If any considerable portion of it were 
devoted to the support of unprofitable labour, it 
would be in a great degree consumed without be- 
ing reproduced. Commerce must decay, and the 
demand for agricultural produce and all commo- 
dities, except potatoes and coarse clothing, must 
immediately contract. Rents must therefore di- 
minish, while the number of persons out of employ- 
ment and in need of support must increase, and 
general ruin be the result. As the parish of 
Cholesbury became to other parishes in England, 
so would very many of the parishes in Ireland be 
to the residue at the end of a year from the com- 
mencement of any system for charging the land 
indefinitely with the support of the whole labourers; 
and as these parishes must bring down all others 
to their level, the whole of Ireland would soon 
have to lean on Great Britain for support. Thus 
instructed, we cannot recommend parochial em- 
ployment or out-door relief for the labourers of 
Ireland. We cannot recommend a system which 
offers bounties on improvidence.” 

But the Committee further dwelt upon the 
deterioration which it would occasion in 
the character of the labourer; the idle- 
ness, ignorance, and dishonesty which it 
would render chronic. In that day’s letters 
he had got but too lamentable a proof that 
such results might be anticipated if a sys- 
tem of out-door relief were permanently 
established. The relief under the Labour- 
rate Act was of the character of out-door 
relief. The present calamity had not been 
unattended by good consequences ; he re- 
joiced at the union of different classes it 
had produced, of Protestants and Catholics, 
of owners and occupiers. He had sat on 
a relief committee by the side of one of 
the most intelligent and respectable farmers 
of Ireland—a man who had raised himself 
to that position by his own energy and in- 
dustry. That farmer felt it his duty to 
reject the claims for labour upon the public 
works of persons who were not entitled to 
be put on them. What had been the re- 
sult of his conscientious conduct? By a 
letter received that morning, he (Lord Mont- 
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eagle) was informed that that farmer was 
now a corpse: he had been shot for the 
performance of his duty—in the adminis. 
tration of a system of out-door relief he 
had fulfilled his duty; and that had been 
the consequence. Let not any man say 
that that was a consequence peculiar to 
Ireland. Look at what had occurred in 
Sussex, where they endeavoured to impose 
a labour test; and the supervisor and over- 
seer had been driven from the works under 
a threat of being drowned. The conse- 
quences flowing from the application of a 
bad principle were not peculiar to this or 
that country, but were universal. The 
report, then, of his most reverend Friend 
had equally condemned the principle of out- 
door relief. But the Government, wishing 
for further inquiry, had employed Mr. 
Nichols to investigate the state of Ireland. 
That gentleman had already been engaged 
in the administration of the poor law in 
England ; he made his report in 1836. In 
1837 he visited the north of Ireland, to 
collect further evidence; and in 1838, being 
desirous of still further knowledge on the 
subject, he went to Holland and Belgium. 
What had that gentleman reported as the 
result of his inquiries and experience? 

“To guard against the abuse and traces of 
evils which have universally attended the unre- 
stricted distribution of out-door relief (that is, of 
relief administered either in money or in kind) to 
parties out of the workhouse, or at their own 
homes, I further propose that in Ireland no relief 
should be given except in the workhouse. This 
limitation should be specified in the Act, in order 
to protect the central authority from the pressure 
which is not unlikely to occur in this point, and 
which would otherwise be at times possibly too 
great for it to stand up against if not so supported. 
The strict limitation of relief to the workhouse, 
may possibly be objected to on the ground that 
extreme want is found occasionally to await large 
portions of the Irish population, who are then re- 
duced to a state bordering on starvation, and 
ought, therefore, it may be asserted, to be relieved 
at the public charge, without being subjected to 
the discipline of the workhouse. ‘This, however, 
is an extreme case, and it would not, I think, be 
wise to adapt the regulation of poor-law admin- 
istration in Ireland to the possible occurrence of 
such acontingency. Ido not therefore propose to 
make any exceptive provisions of out-door relief in 
any shape, not even in kind. But I recommend 
that in Ireland relief should be limited strictly to 
the workhouse.” 


Mr. Nichols went on to say that the evi- 
dence collected by the late Commissioners 
of Poor Law Inquiry in England had es- 
tablished the conclusion that out-door relief 
was inevitably open to great abuses, and 
entailed consequences prejudicial to the 
labouring classes and the whole commu 
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nity; and that to establish out-door relief in 
Ireland would be to act in direct contra- 
diction to English experience, and to the 
spirit of English law. These were the 
views of Mr. Nichols, who retained the 
same opinion after visiting Holland; yet 
they were now called upon to retrace the 
whole of their steps—to undo all they had 
done—and to overthrow all the authorities 
on this subject. In 1837, after all these 
inquiries, the Crown recommended to Par- 
liament, not simply to pass an Irish Poor 
Law, but a poor law guarded by such pru- 
dent regulations and precautions against 
abuse as experience and knowledge of the 
subject might suggest. These were gene- 
ral terms, such as were frequently inserted 
in a Royal Speech, to escape from the dif- 
ficulties of a specific recommendation; but 
there was in this case no difficulty in know- 
ing what was meant, because the speech of 
the noble Lord now at the head of the Go- 
vernment, in introducing the Bill, put it 
beyond all possibility of doubt, and not 
only showed what was meant, but explain- 
ed the reason of his convictions. Lord 
J. Russell, in proposing his measure for the 
introduction of poor laws into Ireland, in 
February, 1837, stated— 

“Tt was a long time before any considerable 
mischief was found to arise from the English 
Poor Law. * * * But there arose about the 
endof the last century, from circumstances which 
occasioned a great scarcity of provisions, a notion 
that all persons, whether deserving or undesery- 
ing, were entitled to be maintained by the parish 
funds. It was impossible that such an opinion of 
the law could be carried into effect without occa- 
sioning the greatest evils. This led to the new 
poor law, the principle of which, like the 43rd of 
Elizabeth, was to place the pauper labourer who 
should apply for support in a situation more irk- 
some than that of the independent, industrious, 
and successful labourer. The means by which 
this is accomplished are by offering all such per- 
sons a residence in the workhouse. It is to these 
principles and experience that we must look very 
much as a guide in forming any poor law which 
we wish to introduce into Ireland. A question 
arises, whether you are to afford relief in any other 
manner than it is now given in some of the im- 
proved districts in England; that is, by in-door 
relief to the paupers ? The Poor Law Commis- 
sioners have expressed a very strong opinion on 
this subject, and they give reasons which I think 
are conclusive. They are of opinion, and I think 
with them, that the administration of out-door re- 
lief would lead to a most pernicious system, mix- 
ing up mendicaney and charity with labour—a 
system of persons partly obtaining support by la- 
bour, and partly relieffrom the public purse ; and 
if we were at once to adopt this system, I certainly 
do think that not only would those evils take place 
in Ireland that existed in England, but I believe 
that those evils would be very much greater, and 
that out-door relief would absorb a much greater 
part of the profits of the land.” 





He had also the authority of his noble 
Friend the present Secretary for the Colo- 
nies (Earl Grey) on the same side, for, in- 
cidentally to that inquiry, the question of 
emigration was touched upon in the House 
of Commons. His noble Friend said, that 
he objected to systematic emigration on the 
ground that it was a species of out-door 
relief which would give occasion to all man- 
ner of abuses. The declaration of Lord J. 
Russell at that time was precise and dis- 
tinct; and up to last year not one word had 
been spoken by any Member of the Go- 
vernment in favour of out-door relief, nor, 
so far as he was aware, by any Member of 
the late Government. Yet now it seemed 
Parliament was called upon to adopt the 
measure without examination. In the 
Committee upon the Bill to which he had 
referred, a specific proposal was made to 
grant out-door relief by Mr. W. S. O’Brien, 
which was opposed by Lord Morpeth, whose 
name could never be mentioned without re- 
spect by those who knew what his nature 
was —who felt the benevolence, kindness, 
and charity, that belonged to his disposi- 
tion. That noble Lord stated— 

“TI must give my most direct opposition to this 

proposition, thinking, as I do, that the worst 
clauses in the English Poor Law Act, and those 
which tend most to mar its beneficial progress, 
are those which extend the right of out-door relief. 
If Parliament once consents to open the door to 
out-door relief in Ireland, there would hardly be a 
family which would not take advantage of it, and 
throw themselves on the fund.” 
Here was a distinct declaration, made by 
that Member of the Government who wag 
more immediately charged with the inter- 
ests of Ireland. When the Bill came up 
to that House, the notion of out-door relief 
was condemned by the late Lord Fitzge- 
rald, who knew Ireland well; by his noble 
and learned Friend opposite, who knew 
everything well. [Lord Brovenam: Pro- 
per to be known.] His noble and learned 
Friend’s sentiments might be seen from 
the following extracts of speeches delivered 
by him on May 21st and 28th, 1837 :— 

“The main point was, whether relief should be 
limited, or be extended according to that accursed 
law of Elizabeth, which had ruined the character 
of the peasantry of this country, and from the 
effects of which we were now emerging, and able- 
bodied poor be thereby converted into unwilling 
workmen, though able to work.”’ “ Let the House 
beware how they neglected the experience of the 
past, and before they attempted to apply that prin- 
ciple (the relief of the able-bodied), let them 
recollect that England had hardly yet recovered 
from the evils which resulted from the system 
of unlimited relief. He implored their Lord- 
ships to profit by experience, and to avoid 
the ruin in which the system of indiscrimi- 
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nate relief had nearly involved this country, to 
confer on Ireland the blessing which the Scottish 
system of limited relief had bestowed on Scotland, 
and to save her from the curse of the old English 
Poor Law.” 


He need not say that he quoted these pas- 
sages without any other purpose than that 
of strengthening his own case. Hitherto 
he had dealt with opinion; now he wished 
to ask their Lordships’ attention to the 
subject as a matter of experience. They 
had seen the consequences of the system 
which had been established in England, 
and by these they might judge of the re- 
sults which would follow, if the principles 
on which the English Poor Law had been 
framed were to be extended to Ireland. 
What happened under that Act? They 
had some pregnant and important facts on 
that subject, to which he prayed their 
Lordships’ attention. In the Sixth Report 
of the Commissioners for 1840, he found 
the following statement :— 


“The deficiency of the potato crop of 1839 pro- 
duced great alarm and distress. A scarcity of 
fuel was likewise apprehended, and the necessity 
of giving out-door relief was urged on the Govern- 
ment and the Poor Law Commission. Under 
these circumstances a Minute was passed, from 
which the following are extracts, Dec. 5, 1839 :— 
‘It has been represented that the law might be 
modified, so as to authorize out-door relief as a 
temporary measure, to meet the expected exigency 
of the times. This would open the whole question 
of out-door relief, on which the deliberate sense of 
the Legislature has been so recently recorded, that 
it can hardly be considered a question for discus- 
sion. The Legislature has deemed it most safe 
and expedient to prohibit all relief, except in the 
workhouse; and after every variety of opinion 
had been weighed and discussed during two Ses- 
sions of Parliament, it was finally resolved not to 
invest the Commissioners with a power of per- 
mitting or directing the administration of relief 
in any other way. Thoroughly convinced of the 
sound policy of that resolution, and having regard 
to the deliberate solemnity with which it was 
enunciated, the Commissioners cannot in any way 
sanction or encourage an application to Parlia- 
ment having for its object the abandonment of 
that resolution.’ ” 


The Commissioners then proceeded to dis- 
cuss another proposal, namely, that the 
guardians should be permitted to distribute 
private subscriptions, collected voluntarily, 
in out-door relief; on which the Minute 
proceeds to observe— 


«<This proposal, though well intended, is open 
to such objections that the Commissioners could 
not entertain it. If adopted, it would entail all 
the mischievous consequences of out-door relief in 
its worst shape. The guardians and other officers 
of the unions would find that they had created a 
number of pauperized dependants, similar to the 
pauper classes in England under the old system, 
whom it would be exceedingly difficult afterwards 
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to restore to a reliance upon theit own unaided 
exertions for support.” 


The Commissioners afterwards describe 
the result of their abstinence from inter. 
ference :— 

“We have reason to think, likewise, that the 
dread of scarcity which prevailed so generally 
during the latter portion of last year, and the early 
portion of the present year, has influenced the 
people to be more careful and economical in the 
use of their stores than they would otherwise have 
been; and thus, by an exercise of timely fore- 
thought, they will have succeeded, it may be 
hoped, in averting distress to any serious extent,” 
This same question, as their Lordships 
would recollect, had been discussed last 
year; and he might claim for the view 
which he urged on their adoption the au- 
thority of a statesman who would certainly 
owe much of his fame with futurity, though 
in our own time he owed much of his un- 
popularity, to the steady and honourable 
course which he had taken with respect to 
the poor laws. In discussing last year 
Mr. Sharman Crawford’s proposal for out- 
door relief, Sir James Graham said— 

“Had such a proposition, rendering out-door 
relief compulsory in Ireland, and extending it only 
to the aged and infirm, formed part of the Bill as 
originally introduced, the measure would not haye 
received the sanction of the Legislature. This I 
say, even if the proposition had referred only to 
the aged and infirm ; but the hon. Gentleman now 
goes further, and asks, under the pressure of tem- 
porary circumstances, to extend out-door relief to 
the able-bodied, by means of a compulsory rate. 
We have had experience in this country of the 
danger even under temporary pressure, of giving 
out-door relief to the able-bodied. It constituted, 
in fact, a payment out of the rate in aid of wages, 
and led to a system of relief, now called in England 
the labour rate, which, of all the noxious offshoots 
of the poor law in this country, proved to be the 
most dangerous and the most injurious. We have 
had experience in this matter in England, and 
having that experience, I cannot for one moment 
entertain a proposition which, even upon a general 
view of policy in reference to Ireland, I seriously 
and deliberately believe would introduce a most 
perilous and noxious system.” 

Under the late Administration, a Commit- 
tee was moved in that House by a noble 
Earl connected with the county of Galway 
(the Earl of Clancarty), to which the noble 
Duke at the Table gave his assent, on the 
state of the Irish Poor Law. That was 
the last Parliamentary examination on the 
subject. The Committee had an oppor- 
tunity of examining all the men connected 
with the administration of the law in Ire- 
land; they acted without the slightest 
feeling of party, and only endeavoured to 
discharge their duty well. They examined 
Mr. Cornewall Lewis, Mr. Senior, Mr. 
Twisleton, Mr. Gulson, and Mr. Clements. 
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From the evidence before Lord Clancarty’s 
Committee, in 1846, he took the following 
passages: Mr. George Cornwall Lewis 
having been asked, ‘‘ What is your opinion 
with regard to giving out-door relief?” 
makes the following answer— 


“ My belief is that the introduction of a system 
of out-door relief in Ireland, similar to that which 
obtains in England, would be a most disastrous 
measure ; I believe that in a few years, however 
carefully guarded the law might be, and however 
trustworthy and intelligent the administration of 
the relief might be, it would absorb all the surplus 
produce of the soil; and I think it would in a 
short time deteriorate the condition of the persons 
for whose benefit it was introduced. I think it 
would impoverish the rich without improving the 
condition of the poor.” 


Mr. Senior was asked— 

“What do you conceive would be the conse- 
quence in Ireland if to the existing poor law were 
superadded out-door relief?” 

His answer was— 


‘‘T believe that all the evils produced in Eng- 
Jand in 300 years would be produced in Ireland in 
10. Would you conceive that in such case a poor 
law so operating would be a heavy burden on the 
land of Ireland ?—Answer: It would be an entire 
confiscation.” 


Mr. Gulson, on being asked whether any- 
thing in the shape of out-door relief would 
not rather aggravate than diminish the evil 
of mendicancy, replied — 

© “Certainly ; I have no hesitation in expressing 
my decided opinion that anything approaching to 
out-door relief in Ireland would very soon swamp 
the whole property of the country.” 


The opinion of Mr. Twiselton, who has 
had experience in England and in Scotland, 
gives a more detailed but equally decided 
judgment :— 

“T conceive it would be a fatal step to introduce 
any system of out-door relief for the unemployed 
population of Ireland. The labourers are princi- 
pally agricultural, and I believe it to be morally 
impracticable to devise a system of out-door relief 
for an agricultural population receiving low wages 
which should place a pauper in a worse condition 
than that of the independent labourer. In a 
workhouse you effect this by the test of restraint. 
A destitute able-bodied man applies for relief: 
you give him food and lodging, but deprive him 
of his natural liberty as long as he continues de- 
pendent upon you, Though he might get better 
food and lodging in the workhouse than at home, 
he will not gointo the workhouse as long as other 
means of subsistence are open to him. But when 
you endeavour to employ simple labour as a test of 
destitution for an agricultural population, and to 
place the pauper by this means in a worse situa- 
tion than that of the independent labourer, you are 
met by all kinds of difficulties. If there is a re- 
gular system of out-door relief for work, that work 
would be certain to the pauper employed, whilst 
the work of ordinary labour is uncertain. If there 
Was a system of work as a test, a considerable 
number of labourers would prefer going to the 
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work which was certain, to working for farmers, 
which is uncertain. I see no satisfactory way to 
get out of the difficulty. To give lower wages 
than the ordinary rate of wages, would in the long 
run rouse the feelings of the country. Cases would 
be brought forward of labourers with large fami- 
lies receiving wages apparently insufficient for 
their subsistence, and it would be found impossible 
to resist raising their wages. As for making 
pauper labour harder than agricultural labour, I 
doubt whether any general system will produce 
this result. You will fail in the attempt, though 
you stationed a corps of engineers and taskmas- 
ters specially educated for the purpose. This ap- 
plies to a population living wholly on wages ; but 
in Ireland, where many do not live wholly on 
wages, but on the produce of their little holdings, 
and any work of the kind would be pure gain, it 
is perfectly impracticable to devise any test but 
that of the workhouse which would put them in a 
condition inferior to that of the independent la- 
bourer.” 


Mr. Twiselton is confirmed by Mr. Cle- 
ments, who, being asked his opinion of 
out-door relief, says— 


‘* That he could not have failed to turn his at- 
tention to this great question, I think,” he adds, 
“the advocates for out-door relief in Ireland have 
very little knowledge of the inextricable web of 
difficulties that they would get into, if such a law 
were passed. I cannot contemplate the possibility 
of obtaining the funds for general out-door relief 
in Ireland.” 


He was then asked— 


“ Tf the demand on the local funds were such as 
you suppose, would it not have the immediate 
effect of materially diminishing the means of em- 
ploying labour ; and would it not consequently in 
proportion as it extended relief to pauperism, 
diminish the labour-fund on which the industrious 
rely ?” 

The answer given is— 

“Certainly.” “The Committee concur in the 

opinion thus given by Messrs. Lewis, Senior, Gul- 
son, T'wiselton, and Clements, and do not hesitate 
in expressing their decided opinion that the intro- 
duction of any system of out-door relief would be 
dangerous to the general interests of the commu- 
nity, and more particularly to the interests of the 
very class for whose well-being such relief was in- 
tended.” 
In August, last year, he (Lord Monteagle) 
had protested against the Bill for organiz- 
ing the public works system in Ireland, on 
its coming before that House; and had 
stated that he anticipated from it many of 
the evils which it had produced, and that 
it would lead to out-door relief. On Au- 
gust 26th, 1846, he (Lord Monteagle) 
stated— 


“That he had another and a more fatal objec- 
tion to this Labour-rate Bill, and that was, that 
it practically involved the introduction of the 
principle of out-door relief for the poor of Ireland. 
Whether that principle was right or wrong, he 
would not at the present stop to inquire ; but he 
did say, it was the greatest social change ever 
made in any country; no change in the social 
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economy was ever proposed so great as Parlia- 
ment was now taking blindfold. He defied any 
noble Lord to distinguish the principle this Bill 
laid down from out-door relief. It was out-door re- 
lief, and nothing less.” —* Lord Lansdowne denied 
that the Bill would lead to the adoption of a sys- 
tem of permanent out-door relief. He was as 
much opposed to the introduction of such a sys- 
tem as his noble Friend could be. He fully con- 
curred with him, that it was a system of a vicious 
character, and one which, if adopted, must lead 
to the complete confiscation of the property of 
Ireland.” 

Now, he would ask, if he had not laid good 
grounds for those of their Lordships who 
did not come there with their minds pre- 
viously made up, to support his proposi- 
tion. But he did not ask so much as that. 
There was not a man who was favourable 
to the Ministerial scheme but might not, if 
he felt faith in his own doctrine, be at li- 
berty to vote for his proposition. Let them 
take the evidence, not of Irish landlords, 
or of persons accustomed to Irish abuses, 
but of the witnesses before their own 
Committee. He had further evidence to 
tender to their Lordships, and the more 
important in its nature as not arising from 
Ireland. He called on them to consider 


the case of Scotland, as detailed in the re- 
ports now on their Table, and to see what 


were already the indications in Scotland of 
the consequences of applying the new poor 
law to that country. When he objected to 
that law, far be it from him to say that 
the state of the Scottish poor did not re- 
quire great amelioration. No man who 
knew what had been the state of the luna- 
tic poor in some parts, as in the island of 
Arran, could deny that it required amend- 
ment. But what was the result of the 
new law? Let any one read the docu- 
ments appended to the first report. They 
had the authority of Sir G. Sinclair, a 
former Member of the other House, in fa- 
vour of the workhouse test; and the same 
view was shared by Mr. Dempster, of 
Skibo, a gentleman well known for his 
great improvements in the county of Suth- 
erland, as would be seen by the following 
extracts:— 

“Speech at Thurso, Oct. 1, 1845.—The new 
system had already excited a kind of civil war in 
the parish, and the mutual good feelings which 
had subsisted between the rich and the poor were 
rapidly disappearing; private benevolence had 
been nearly superseded by the compulsory provi- 
sion, and both payers and receivers, though from 
different motives, appeared equally dissatisfied, the 
former thinking they paid too much, the latter 
that they received too little. Numbers, too, of 
individuals, notoriously able to work, came un- 
scrupulously forward and claimed to be supported 
by others.” 
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“ March 19, 1847.—Unless some plan be de- 
vised to prevent the spread of this evil, which I 
agree is far more destructive than the failure of 
the potato, I fear that before many years have 
elapsed, the whole rental of Ireland and of Scot- 
land will be absorbed, and all the rich impover- 
ished, without any improvement in the condition 
of the paupers. I am quite disheartened by what 
I see going on about me.” 

Letter of Mr. Dempster, of Skibo, 14th 
September, 1845:— 

“We are, I may say, quite decided upon having 
at least two poorhouses in the county. Our rea- 
son is simple : in the workhouse test lies the only 
chance of preventing a mass of hopeless and 
lethargic pauperism pervading the country. 

If we give a pro tempore out-of-doors allowance 
to all whose wants we admit, we shall only per- 
petuate and much increase the evil and our own 
difficulties.” 

Sir George Sinclair said, 2nd December, 
1845— 

“T consider a workhouse expedient in order to 
prevent idleness, check insolence, and avert ruin. 
The rate here already exceeds 8001, with every 
prospect of increase, especially as in this, and I 
believe every other parish, there are incendiaries 
at work to stir up the paupers against the payers, 
and lead them to imagine that none should take 
less than 6d. a day for each, more than many of 
them ever earned by labour, if that sum were 
given to both the parents of every family, besides 
an allowance for children. In the course of a 
very few years, unless some plan be taken to pre- 
vent it, the greater part of the rental and means 
will be absorbed in the maintenance of pauperism, 
as, besides new applications, there are great num- 
bers on the roll who ask increase.” 


There was one argument used on this sub- 
ject which he was conscious could not af- 
fect their Lordships, though he believed 
that at the present moment it had great 
effect out of doors. It was said by many 
of the petitioners who had approached 
their Lordships, that by applying an eff- 
cient poor law in Ireland, for the purpose 
of keeping the Irish poor out of England, 
a great object would be attained. Relieve, 
it was said, Irish poverty by Irish property, 
and protect us from the influx of starving 
paupers from that country. He (Lord 
Monteagle) grieved that the overflow of 
Irish poverty should be productive of evil 
to the labouring classes of this country. 
He had, on former occasions, endeavoured 
to discriminate between the two cases of 
the Irish labourers who came for a time 
into this country, and whose assistance was 
most useful, and the Irish labourer who 
came to settle, who, without raising his 
own condition, lowered that of the working 
classes of the district in which he settled. 
But he prayed those who attached any 
weight to this selfish argument, to consider 
whether the introduction of out-door relief 
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to the able-bodied poor would produce the 
effect they expected from it, or one dia- 
metrically opposite. He would take on 
himself to say he would prove that the in- 
troduction of out-door relief to the able- 
bodied poor would produce a greater im- 
migration of Irish poor into this country 
than had ever yet taken place; and just as 
out-door relief extended, would the immi- 
eration of the Irish poor also extend. 
Look to the experience of England, and 
compare agricultural counties with other 
agricultural counties. It was perfectly no- 
torious that those counties of England in 
which wages were lowest were the south- 
ern counties from Kent to Dorset, where 
the system of out-door relief was most 
lavish and indiscriminate. In many of 
the northern counties, on the contrary, the 
simpler and wiser habits had resisted this 
abuse; and in Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land, Northumberland and the North Rid- 
ing, the rate of wages was highest in the 
latter class of counties. The wages were 
lowest in the pauperised, degraded counties 
in the south—Kent, Sussex, parts of 
Hampshire and Wilts, and, above all, Dor- 
set. He did not say that because these 
two features were co-existent, they must 


necessarily be cause and effect; but he 
said that in those counties where there was 
least out-door relief, the wages were high- 


est. What reason had they to imagine 
that the effect produced by this system in 
Ireland, would be different from what it had 
been in this country? Were they so pru- 
dent, so sensible, so averse to jobbing 
there, that what was unsafe in Kent or 
Sussex, would be perfectly safe in Cork, 
Kerry, or Limerick? And what was the 
cause of immigration? Evidently the 
difference of wages in the two countries. 
If you lowered relatively the wages in Ire- 
land, as compared with those in England, 
it was perfectly clear that you would have 
4 great increase in the immigration. Mr. 
Sturges Bourne’s report in 1817, was quite 
decisive upon the principle; and the report 
upon Labourers’ Wages settled the ques- 
tion of fact as to the wages in different 
parts of England, and showed the places 
where the parish payment began when the 
labourer had a single child, wages being so 
low that a wife and child could not be sup- 
ported without parish assistance, the out- 
door relief system leading to the allowance 
system, and thus destroying all check and 
keeping wages low. Before the Committee 
in 1830, Mr. Musgrave, Mr. Bates, and 
other witnesses, showed also that a system 
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of out-door relief must lower wages. The 
argument, therefore, that you could not 
remedy the evil of immigration by the 
out-door relief of the Irish poor, was the 
most absurd, illogical, contradictory to all 
experience, ever attempted to be palmed 
upon the credulity of mankind. But if 
this did not ward off the evil, would their 
Lordships consider whether it was not most 
likely to produce it? If you reduced a 
neighbouring country, within a few hours 
sail, containing 8,000,000 of people, to 
poverty, misery, and destitution, was it 
not natural that they would flock to any 
spot where they saw a chance of bet- 
tering their lot? Now, would not the com- 
plaints of Liverpool or Newport be in- 
creased, if the time should come when 
labour in Ireland was deprived of its own 
reward, when security for capital no longer 
existed, and all was reduced to one mise- 
rable, dreary waste of poverty and destitu- 
tion? What was to be the next step ? 
An agrarian law? Divide and distribute 
the whole property among the millions by 
an agrarian law, and you would not even 
pass from the elephant to the tortoise ; 
you would not get to the solution of your 
own question; you would only create accu- 
mulated suffering. Unless we came to 
that remedy which was once suggested— 
but not seriously, for a better man than 
the late Sir Joseph Yorke did not exist— 
scuttling Ireland and leaving her for twenty- 
four hours under the sea, we must have 
the pauperism of Ireland reacting upon 
England ; and just in proportion as Ire- 
land was degraded and debased, in that 
very proportion, throughout the length 
and breath of the country, in its metro- 
polis and its cities, as well as in their 
Lordships’ halls, they would have to suffer 
for the misery they inflicted. There was 
one other question on which he would say 
a few words before he sat down—the pro- 
posed extension of the rated districts. He 
reckoned upon it as a certain fact, that 
this could not be done without the utter 
destruction of property in Ireland. As to 
the proposition for union rating, or town- 
lands rating, he believed them equally ob- 
jectionable, and was satisfied the former 
would be entirely destructive to Irish pro- 
perty. To make one landlord responsible 
for the poverty or the property of another 
landlord, who might live fifteen or twenty 
miles away, would be contrary to all jus- 
tice ; it would make the well-managed es- 
tate responsible for the ill-managed estate. 
Before he concluded, he would remind their 
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Lordships that all his arguments referred 
to the adoption of these measures as a per- 
manent system, and not to their temporary 
employment in a time of famine. In the 
course their Lordships would take, what- 
ever it might be, they ought not to disre- 
gard all experience on the great question 
before them : of all the social experiments 
ever tried in any country, that which their 
Lordships were about to make, blindfold as 
it were, was surely the most awful. He 
called on the Government to place before 
the House the reasons which induced them 
to adopt it, and to lay before their Lord- 
ships all the materials of information they 
possessed, that they might ponder over 
them during the Easter recess; and he 
called on the Government to show their 
Lordships why they had taken such a step 
as the present. Let it not be said that he 
was opposed to making Irish property re- 
sponsible for Irish poverty. Let the House 
impose a property tax on Ireland of 10, 15, 
or 20 per cent, if they pleased. What he 
claimed was, not protection for his land 
from taxation, but the protection of his 
country from the misapplication of the 
money which would be raised by taxing 
her. It was against degradation to the 


people, and against the destruction of the 


social system, that he protested infinitely 
more strongly than against the amount of 
taxation they might be disposed to put 
upon Ireland. Let them wisely and care- 
fully extend all over the country a liberal 
system of medical relief to the sick poor— 
let them extend their asylums for the relief 
of every evil under which humanity suf- 
fered—and if the insane, the blind, or the 
aged required assistance, let them have it. 
Let them double the workhouse relief, if 
they would; but let it be remembered, that 
in Ireland the land was now paying, in 
proportion to the rental of the country, as 
large a contribution to the poor law as pro- 
perty in England. The poor-law assess- 
ment of Ireland would amount to 700,0001., 
which, with the local taxes under the same 
head, would amount to 800,000/. There 
were other steps which might be taken for 
the improvement of the country. They 
could go much further than they had yet 
gone with the education of the people ; 
but above all with respect to emigration, 
not only could they but must they make 
much greater advances. It was impossible 
to meet the contingency in which Ireland 
was placed without going infinitely further 
than Her Majesty’s Government had as 
yet gone in taking steps for the emigration 
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of the redundant population. The noble 
Lord concluded by thanking the House for 
the patience and attention with which they 
had listened to him, and by moving— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider and to report on the Recommendations of 
the several Parliamentary Committees and Com- 
missions on the State of the Irish Poor, as re. 
lating to the Expediency of introducing perma- 
nently the System of Out-door Relief for the able. 
bodied Labourer ; and on the Effect of such a Mea- 
sure on the Well-being of Ireland, the Interests of 
the Poor themselves, and the Immigration of 
Irish Paupers into Great Britain; And also to 
consider and to report on the Effects of enlarging 
the present Electoral Divisions, for the Purpose 
of raising and levying the Assessments under the 
Poor Law.” 

Eart GREY said, he could assure their 
Lordships that it was with very great re- 
gret that he felt himself under the neces. 
sity of asking the House to refuse its as- 
sent to the Motion of the noble Lord, 
which, in whatever light he considered it, 
appeared objectionable to him. He really 
did not know what was the noble Lord’s 
real object in making this Motion. He 
knew not whether the Motion was really 
meant for the purpose of inquiry of a prac- 
tical and useful nature, in directing the 
future deliberations of their Lordships; or 
whether, on the contrary, it was intended 
to induce their Lordships to express by 
anticipation an opinion unfavourable to a 
particular clause in a Bill which would 
shortly be brought up from the other 
House for their Lordships’ consideration; 
and which clause had been carried in the 
other House by an overwhelming majority, 
not made up entirely of English Men- 
bers; for, excluding from consideration the 
English Members who voted on either side 
in the division, there still remained a ma- 
jority of Irish Members in its favour. He 
would ask their Lordships, who had lis- 
tened to the speech of the noble Lord, was 
the real object of the present Motion in- 
quiry, or was it the condemnation of part 
of the measure which would shortly be 
brought under their Lordships’ considera- 
tion? For his own part, he confessed that, 
having listened very attentively to the whole 
speech, he was in great doubt as to which 
of these two objects his noble Friend sought 
to effect. In either case, he considered 
the Motion objectionable. If his noble 
Friend meant a real inquiry—if he pro- 
posed that they should now enter upon an 
inquiry which was to be of practical use in 
guiding their future deliberations—then it 
was clear that what his noble Friend pro- 
posed would have the effect of delaying 
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legislation on a subject which, beyond all 
others, was most pressing. His noble 
Friend disclaimed the intention of wishing 
to cause delay, and no doubt he did so 
truly; but if they opened the door now for 
inquiry—if a Committee once began such 
an inquiry—it would not discharge its 
duty unless it sat many months in carry- 
ing on so large an inquiry. His noble 
Friend, in proposing this Motion, com- 
plained of that House being called upon 
to investigate important subjects at a late 
eriod of the season. And what was his 
noble Friend’s remedy? This Bill to which 
his Motion had reference, would be passed 
the first day after the recess, in the other 
House. It would then immediately come 
before that House. They might be discus- 
sing the clause to which his noble Friend 
objected, in Committee in the middle of 
April; whereas, if his noble Friend’s Mo- 
tion was carried, they would not be dis- 
cussing it till the month of August or 
September. What, then, would be the ob- 
ject gained by a Committee? They would 
learn that which they had been told in 
Committees and Commissions without end. 
Was it the object to have a digest of what 
had been reported by former Committees ? 
Why, that duty had already been per- 
formed, in one sense, by his noble Friend. 
They had from him a complete digest of 
all opinions that could be urged against 
out-door relief. Then, what else would be 
gained by a Committee but delay? for 
hearing vivd voce evidence must inevitably 
lead to delay. The fullest information that 
could be gained had been already collected, 
and all that now remained to be done was 
to pronounce a judgment; and that was a 
function Parliament could delegate to no 
Committee. If the noble Lord meant that 
his proposed Committee was merely to 
make a digest of other reports, he (Earl 
Grey) saw no utility in such an elaborate 
method of adding another pamphlet to the 
number already written on the subject. He 
thought that every man had now the mate- 
rials at hand to enable him to make up his 
mind on one or other side of this important 
subject. It was then the time for them to 
pronounce their judgment, and that, he 
said, was a duty which belonged to both 
Houses of Parliament, and that they could 
intrust to no Committee that they might 
appoint. He therefore thought that his 
noble Friend had failed to show any suffi- 
cient grounds for his Motion, if it were 
really intended as one of inquiry. But, 
viewing the Motion in what he believed to 
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be its real aspect, and regarding it as a 
Motion asking the House to condemn part 
of a measure about to come before their 
Lordships, he thought it even more objec- 
tionable in this point of view than in the 
other; and he confidently appealed to their 
Lordships to reject such a Motion, on the 
ground that to render legal relief for the 
poor in Ireland really effective, was one of 
the measures most required for the im- 
provement of the condition of that unhappy 
country. For himself, he had no hesita- 
tion in expressing his firm persuasion that 
an alteration of the existing poor law for 
‘Ireland, which should make the property 
of that country really and effectively liable 
for the maintenance of the truly destitute 
there, was of all the measures of legisla- 
tion which their Lordships had to adopt, 
one most essentially necessary. His noble 
Friend had implied—and this was a point 
on which he wished his noble Friend had 
spoken out clearly, distinctly, and intelli- 
gibly—that Her Majesty’s Government had 
brought forward this measure, not in con- 
sequence of a sincere conviction of its ne- 
cessity, but in consequence of a pressure 
from some other quarter. He was totally 
unable to guess what was the quarter to 
which his noble Friend alluded. He asked 
his noble Friend who was to be respon- 
sible for this measure but Her Majesty’s 
servants? What did his noble Friend 
mean when he said that some other per- 
sons were responsible, and not Her Ma- 
jesty’s servants, for bringing this measure 
before Parliament? But whatever his no- 
ble Friend meant, this he could say, that 
Her Majesty’s servants were one and all 
persuaded of the necessity of such a mea- 
sure; and he (Earl Grey), for his part, 
entertained the strongest conviction to the 
effect that the measure which was now 
passing, and, he was happy to say, with 
such large majorities, was one absolutely 
necessary for the welfare of the sister 
kingdom. He did not deny that it was a 
perfectly legitimate and Parliamentary 
mode of proceeding, to ask that House by 
implication to express an opinion on a 
great question of policy before the Bill 
which raised it came under their Lord- 
ships’ consideration; but he must add, that 
he thought it an extremely inconvenient 
course; and, in this particular instance, the 
speech of his noble Friend afforded a strong 
proof of the inconvenience. Throughout 
the whole course of his speech, his noble 
Friend had been fighting a chimera of his 
own creation. He had been attacking one 
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measure, while that which their Lordships 
would have to discuss, was something very 
different. His noble Friend had through- 
out been treating the question as if it 
were one adopting, as the general and per- 
manent system in Ireland—as in the ordi- 
nary course of things—a system of out- 
door relief to the able-bodied. He would 
venture to tell his noble Friend, that not 
that, but something very unlike it, was 
proposed. He would state what the real 
proposition was. The poor law in Ireland 
at the present moment made the grant of 
relief entirely discretional. The boards of 
guardians were empowered, but not re- 
quired, to relieve the totally destitute. It 
was now proposed by the Government mea- 
sure, and he thought not without grave 
reasons, that in future the boards of guar- 
dians should be not only empowered, but 
required, to relieve the really destitute ; 
and it followed, if that principle of legisla- 
tion were adopted, that when any particu- 
lar workhouses were full, some other means 
must be provided by which those entitled 
to relief should obtain it. Accordingly, 


in the Bill now before the other House, it 
was proposed to be enacted that when any 
particular workhouses were full, or when 


from another stated cause they were not 
available, then, and then only, under a 
temporary order from the Poor Law Com- 
mission, strictly limited in point of time, 
but renewable as long as the necessity ex- 
isted, relief out of the workhouses should 
be granted to the able-bodied. That was 
the proposition which was really submitted 
to Parliament by the Government; though 
the speech of his noble Friend was caleu- 
lated to lead those who had not actually 
read the Bill to a very different conclusion. 
The whole speech of his noble Friend con- 
sisted of an argument founded on the 
abuses of the English Poor Law. He 
(Earl Grey) was not going to deny the ex- 
istence of such abuses-—still less would he 
assert that the system which allowed those 
abuses to grow up was a good one. The 
noble Lord had contended, that a system 
under which relief was afforded in such a 
manner as to render it a matter of indiffer- 
ence to the poor man whether he main- 
tained himself by honest industry or exist- 
ed on the parochical allowance, would sap 
the very foundations of society, by destroy- 
ing all stimulus to industry. The noble 
Lord had also denounced the mischievous 
effects of allowing relief in aid of wages; 
but it appeared to him (Earl Grey) that 
his noble Friend’s arguments were totally 
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out of place, because the noble Lord seemed 
to forget that if the abuse of the poor law was 
to be strongly condemned, an etfective poor 
law, which provided that property should 
be responsible for maintaining the really 
destitute in case of extreme need, was of 
the utmost value and importance to society, 
| Such a measure would enlist in favour of 
| those laws upon which the security of pro- 
perty depended, the feelings of persons who 
did not possess property, as well as of 
those who enjoyed it. When society de- 
| clared that, so far as such an event could 
| be prevented, no man should be left to 
die of hunger while the means of sub- 
sistence were at hand, they gave to that 
great mass of the people who were com- 
pelled to trust to labour, rather than to ae- 
cumulated property, for their subsistence, 
an interest in maintaining those laws upon 
which the security of property rested; and 
by so doing, he believed, they obtained the 
very first essential for creating a rich and 
prosperous community, and gave an im- 
pulse to industry and improvement of every 
kind. He believed this wou!d be the result 
of the measure which was now before the 
other House of Parliament; for wealth had 
accumulated with marvellous rapidity in 
this country; and he would ask, from what 
period was this progress to be dated? 
From the very time when a law was passed 
by the English Parliament providing that 
the really destitute should not be left with- 
out the means of relief in the extremity of 
their misery. From the very moment when 
that Act was passed, the state of society in 
England began to improve; security was 
established; property began to accumulate; 
industry to flourish; and year after year, 
and century after century, this great coun- 
try had advanced in wealth and prosperity 
to the high point which it had now at- 
tained. But our experience on the other 
side was no less instructive. What was 
the great cause of the misery of Ireland ? 
Every man who had considered the subject 
would reply, that Ireland was poor and 
miserable on account of the insecurity 
which prevailed in that country—that in- 
dustry did not flourish, and capital did not 
accumulate, because there had hitherto 
been no security that those who were 1- 
dustrious would enjoy the fruits of their 
industry. Whence, then, had this inseci- 
rity arisen? He thought the inquiries m- 
stituted of late years by Commissioners 
and by Parliamentary Committees, con- 
firmed as they had been in their conelu- 
sions by private inquiries, which had con- 
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tributed so much additional information, 
combined to show, that the great cause of 
that insecurity had been the feeling on the 
part of the population of Ireland that they 
must cling to land at all hazards as the 
only means of existence: the people felt, 
that if they allowed themselves to be de- 
prived of their land they might be left to 
perish upon the dunghill without relief ; 
they regarded the possession of land as the 
one sheet-anchor to which they must look | 
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house. Now, his noble Friend would find, 
when the Bill, which was at present in 
another place, came under their Lordships’ 
consideration, that it did not contain one 
word rendering it necessary to give relief 
without work. That Bill allowed the ad- 
ministration of out-door relief under extra- 
ordinary circumstances, and guarded by 
great precautions; but such relief was only 
to be afforded under such regulations as 
the boards of guardians might think proper 


in every extremity, and at all hazards they | to establish in order to prevent abuse. 
determined to maintain it. It was this He (Earl Grey) was of opinion, that if a 
deep-rooted feeling which gave rise to the workhouse was full, a board of guardians, 
systems of combination and to the mid-/ in sanctioning relief in kind to the able- 
night legislation of Captain Rock; and the | bodied poor, would do well to require work 
unhappy state of things to which it had | from the persons relieved as a test of the 
given rise, was the cause which rendered reality of destitution; and there was no- 
improvement in Ireland most difficult, if thing in this Bill in the least inconsistent 
not impossible. Political causes, undoubt- with such a principle. He had been about 
edly, had greatly contributed to produce to say, in answer to the statement he had 
these results; but he did not believe that understood his noble Friend to make with 
among those political causes there was any reference to the 43rd of Elizabeth, that he 
one which had been so powerful in its ope- | believed there was not a single workhouse 
ration as the absence of any security, even, built in England within 100 years after 
for a mere subsistence, to the man who in| the death of Elizabeth. He (Earl Grey) 
Ireland was ejected from his small holding contended, then, that in establishing an 
of land. His noble Friend, then, had effective system of poor relief, they might 
omitted to point out, that, if the abuse of a adopt such regulations as would prevent 


poor law was a great evil, the existence of the occurrence of abuse. His noble Friend 
a well-regulated poor law was a great bless- had said, that out-door relief was liable to 
ing to society. Would it be contended that such extreme abuse that even the test of 
an effectual poor law could not exist with- work was altogether useless; and in support 


out abuse? The simple answer to such of his statement the noble Lord referred to 
an argument was, that a period not far the experience of the last six months in 
short of 300 years had elapsed since the Ireland. He (Earl Grey) would, however, 
system of relief for the destitute was com- | suggest to his noble Friend, that there was 
menced in England; and the abuses which a little difference in point of economy be- 
the measure adopted by Parliament a few tween those who administered their own 
years since was intended to remedy, were money, and those who administered the 
not of more than forty or fifty years stand- | money of other people. He thought those 
ing when that law was passed. It must! who had carefully read the blue books 
be remembered, also, that there were many upon the Table would see that the extreme 
districts of the country in which those abuses which had taken place in Ireland 
abuses did not prevail to any considerable | within the last six months, had arisen from 
extent. In fact, experience had clearly its having unfortunately been believed in 
proved, that a system of effectual relief that country, that a very small part, if any, 
might be maintained without those abuses of the money expended would really have 
which his noble Friend would represent as | to be repaid by the parties who authorized 
@ necessary part of such a system. LHe | its disbursement. If these sums had been 


(Earl Grey) must correct an error into 
which his noble Friend had fallen when he 
stated, that under the 43rd of Elizabeth 
relief could not be legally given to an able- 
bodied poor man out of the workhouse. 
[Lord Moxreacie: Without work.] Oh, 
that was quite another thing. His noble 
riend certainly said, most distinctly, that 
under that statute no relief could be given 
to the able-bodied poor out of the work- 
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raised at the time by rate, by the parties 
who distributed the relief, he had a strong 
persuasion that there would have been a 
greater severity observed in the manner of 
administering it, and that the abuses com- 
plained of would not have occurred. He 
(Earl Grey) was bound to say, that, as far 
as he could judge from what had passed, 
he was afraid the boards of guardians 
would rather fall short of giving enough 
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relief, than afford too much. He would re- 
fer their Lordships to the extracts of cor- 
respondence, relating to union workhouses 
in Ireland, recently laid before the House, 
in order to show what was the state of 
things with which they had to deal. The 
only mode in which relief could now be 
given in Ireland, under the law, was in 
the workhouses; and he would ask whe- 
ther, under the pressure of distress last 
year, so large an amount of relief had 
been afforded as his noble Friend (Lord 
Monteagle) seemed to think was the 
case? He would take the union of 
Castlebar. The date of the last rate 
for the relief of the poor struck in that 
union, notwithstanding the unexampled 
distress which had prevailed in the coun- 
try, was September, 1845. The union 
workhouse, which was capable of accom- 
modating a very large number of paupers, 
was three parts empty; under a frightful 
pressure of distress numbers of unhappy 
creatures had prayed to be admitted, but 
the board of guardians declared their in- 
ability to provide for them. What, then, 
was the amount of rate imposed? Was it 
very enormous? He found, that in the 
electoral division in which the rate was 
highest, it was 2s. 6d. in the pound; and in 
the division in which it was lowest, it was 
ls. 3d. He had the curiosity to compare 
what had been done in this country, in sea- 
sons of far less pressure, with what had 
been done under the extreme distress now 
existing in the Castlebar union. Early in 
1843 he had occasion to bring under the 
notice of the other House the great distress 
then prevailing in England; and he was 
furnished by his then constituents with 
some very remarkable documents showing 
the efforts which they had made to relieve 
the distress in Sunderland. He found that 
in 1841, in the township of Monkwear- 
mouth-Shore, a rate of 2s. 3d. in the pound 
was made on the 14th of January; another 
rate of 2s. 6d. on the 8th of April; a third 
rate of 2s. 3d. onthe 12th of July, and an- 
other rate of 2s. on the 30th of September; 
making a total rate of 9s. in the pound 
during the year. The guardians of this 
district had levied their rates properly, in- 
stead of leaving half the amount uncollect- 
ed, as had been the ease at Castlebar. 

Lorp BROUGHAM observed, that one 
of the rates struck at Castlebar ought to 
have produced 1,100/., but only 35/. had 
been actually obtained. 

Eart GREY: He found that in the 
township of Monkwearmouth the total 
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amount of rates levied was 3,2321. 7s., the 
sum outstanding only amounting to 216), 
10s. 7d. In 1842 the distress became stil] 
more severe, and rates were then levied in 
the township he had mentioned, amounting 
in all to 13s. 3d. in the pound; and it was 
instructive to observe, that during the pe- 
riod of this distress the rated value upon 
which the rates were collected was progres- 
sively diminishing, for, in consequence of 
the pressure of the times many houses 
were unoccupied; notwithstanding this cir- 
cumstance, however, his then constituents 
exerted themselves in a manner truly ho- 
nourable to them, and raised the large sum 
he had mentioned. He thought, then, 
looking at the amount collected in Ireland, 
that there was no reason to apprehend 
that any extremely lavish relief would be 
afforded by the boards of guardians in that 
country. He (Earl Grey) must also ob- 
serve, that the Irish peasant was noto- 
riously most unwilling to avail himself of 
the workhouse; and this most important 
safeguard was adopted in the Bill now be- 
fore the other House—that out-door relief 
should not be afforded till the means of in- 
door relief were exhausted. The unions 
of Ireland were at liberty to increase their 
workhouse accommodation to the utmost 
extent they might think desirable; and, as 
long as they had workhouse accommodation 
available, the law would not admit of any 
out-door relief being given to the able- 
bodied. He (Earl Grey) regarded this as 
a complete security against abuse. It was 
clear, from the returns which had been 
laid before the House, that, till the distress 
had become very severe, even the existing 
workhouse accommodation in Ireland was 
more than sufficient for the paupers. He 
believed, that searcely any workhouse in the 
kingdom was more than half full, and many 
of them contained very few inmates. The 
Bill before the other House provided that 
relief might be given out of the workhouse 
to the infirm and impotent poor. He (Earl 
Grey) had not heard his noble Friend ex- 
press any objection to that provision, and 
he believed it had met with general ap- 
proval; but it was clear, that by this ar- 
rangement the amount of accommodation 
available, in order to test the reality of dis- 
tress among the able-bodied poor, was very 
largely increased. The system which it 
was proposed to establish in Ireland would 
resemble that which existed in well-regu- 
lated unions in England. In ordinary times 
the workhouse would be sufficient to meet 


the demands for relief, and the able-bodied 
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poor who applied for relief would obtain it 
in the workhouse. In extraordinary times, 
during periods of unusual pressure, after 
the reality of want and destitution had 
been ascertained by the tender of the work- 
house in numerous cases, when the work- 
house became full, relief would then be 
given out of the workhouse to those to 
whom it could not be otherwise afforded. 
Surely this was a system which, if the 
boards of guardians did their duty, afforded 
ample means for obviating abuse. In well- 
managed unions in England, relief was never 
given out of the workhouse to the able- 
bodied under ordinary circumstances; but 
the moment a period of severe pressure 
arrived, there was a suspension of that 
rule. A few years ago, when great dis- 
tress existed in Nottingham, this system 
was acted upon. The workhouse was used 
to test the reality of want in all suspicious 
cases, and as it was clear that a great num- 
ber of persons were unable to obtain sub- 
sistence, those who could not be aceommo- 
dated in the workhouse were employed out 
of doors, and were paid partly out of the 
rates, and partly out of large contributions 
which were then raised. That was pre- 
cisely the system which they now wished to 
be adopted in Ireland; and that was ex- 
actly the security which they ventured to 
tender against abuse. He knew it had 
been said, less frequently than he had ex- 
pected by his noble Friend in the course of 
his speech, that the number of destitute 
persons in Ireland, particularly in some of 
the counties on the western coast, was so 
great, that it would be found utterly im- 
possible to provide for them profitable em- 
ployment. That was an argument which 
seemed to him to have followed from very 
erroneous premises. He admitted that if 
they looked to particular districts in that 
country, they would find themselves in the 
presence of persons by a great deal too nu- 
merous to be profitably employed; but if 
they looked to Ireland as a whole, he de- 
nied that that was the case. They could 
not doubt if they looked on Ireland as a 
whole,, that there were means of profit- 
able employment sufficient to sustain her 
entire population. If the people of Ireland 
were, as they were said to be, ill fed, ill 
clothed, ill housed, it was owing incon- 
testably to this fact, that their labour was 
not called forth as it might be, and that 
when it was called forth it was improperly 
directed. He was convinced that it was the 
misdirection of the labour of Ireland at 
this moment, which was the cause of the 
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present fearful distress. When they looked 
to the extent of land capable of being re- 
claimed, and hitherto neglected; if they 
looked to the extent of land which had 
been cultivated, and which was capable of 
being still farther improved; if they looked 
to the mineral wealth of Ireland, as yet 
untouched, and to her immense water 
power and her fisheries; they could not he- 
sitate for an instant in granting that, if 
the labour of Ireland was properly applied, 
and judiciously directed, it would be suffi- 
cient, unaided, to maintain the people, not 
only in a condition superior to that in 
which they had so long existed, but in 
comfort and happiness. Certainly the 
change they desired from the contemporary 
state of things could only be gradual; but 
no law which Parliament could pass would 
more contribute to hastening the metamor- 
phosis than that law which should provide 
effectual relief to those who were really 
destitute. And this law would act as an 
inducement, the strongest and most power- 
ful, to individual exertion. The labourer 
would not voluntarily throw himself into 
the workhouse; and the alternative which 
such an enactment would leave to the land- 
lord would be, either to maintain the poor 
in idleness, or to employ them in a manner 
which add to the value of landed property. 
Such a measure as this would compel the 
proprietors of the soil to develop its re- 
sources; and he (Earl Grey) was satisfied, 
if they exerted themselves as they were 
bound to do, that the population would find 
ample employment, and that the employer 
would be amply repaid. The assistance 
of this country must be given to facilitate 
the change, and that aid it was disposed 
to offer. Their Lordships would remember 
that this was not the only measure before 
Parliament, introduced with the object of 
sustaining Ireland in that transition-state 
through which her progress was now so 
painful. There were, before the other and 
that House, Bills to enable the proprietors 
of incumbered estates to relieve themselves 
of the responsibility, to promote the in- 
vestment of capital, and so employ labour, 
to encourage fisheries, and to reclaim 
waste lands; and these measures all pro- 
ceeded with equal steps, and would be ap- 
plied to the same purpose. The Irish 
people, too, were themselves making great 
efforts. An enormous stream of emigra- 
tion, great beyond all anticipation, was 
setting out to our own colonies and to the 
United States. The Government, there- 
fore, had a right to expect that, by degrees 
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and gradually, an extensive improvement 
would take place in the condition of Ire- 
land. While he expressed this confident 
opinion in favour of these measures and of 
their results, let him not be misunderstood 
as not looking forward to the future of 
Ireland with the utmost anxiety and ap- 
prehension. It was impossible for any man 
to view what was going on in that country 
without experiencing feelings of the deep- 
est alarm. Though the measures which 
Parliament might pass, seemed to him to 
be the best which could be devised, in 
which he placed the firmest trust, and 
which, as he considered, were as well cal- 
culated as any their Lordships’ wisdom 
could suggest to ameliorate the circum- 
stances of the country, still he was sensi- 
ble that nothing they could adopt, nothing 
short of a miracle, could effect a sudden 
and immediate improvement in evils of so 
long a standing and of so inveterate a cha- 
racter. It was surprising to hear his noble 
Friend declare, that so far from doing that 
which he (Earl Grey) prophesied, this mea- 
sure would reduce the people of Ireland to 
pauperism. Reduce the people of Ireland? 
Why, was it possible to reduce a people 
supposed to be in the extreme of misery 
and destitution? That was the descrip- 
tion which the Commission of 1836 gave of 
Ireland; such was the correct description 
of Ireland at this moment; and that being 
the habitual state of things, his noble 
Friend told them to go on as they had 
begun, and refuse to adopt that system 
under which England (formerly in a posi- 
tion somewhat similar) had risen and flou- 
rished—under which industry had found its 
reward, diligence its profit, capital its re- 
turn—and under which the evidences of 
wealth and the proofs of prosperity had 
been spread on every side of them. His 
noble Friend told them to reject that sys- 
tem, lest they should reduce Ireland even 
below its present condition. That was an 
extraordinary argument: any other might 
have have plausible; but that could have 
no weight with any man. His noble Friend 
had adverted to the opinions which, in 
former years, had been expressed by him- 
self (Earl Grey) and his noble Colleagues. 
He denied that there was any difference 
between the principles they had then, 
and the principles they now, professed. 
In the year 1838, it was true, they pro- 
posed a measure for the relief of the poor 
in Ireland far less extensive than that 
which was now under consideration. He 
thought, even with the experience he had 
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had, he should, under the same circum- 
stances, have again taken that course, 
He confessed, considering the greatness of 
the change, it was above all expedient that 
they should proceed cautiously and gra. 
dually. At the same time, he fully ad- 
mitted that he had expected from the mea- 
sure of 1838 an effect far more beneficial 
and powerful than that which had really 
been produced. The principle, however, 
in conformity with which that measure had 
been introduced, he regarded as precisely 
the same as that he had now laid down, 
viz., that in Ireland, as in England, they 
ought to provide by the law for the relief 
of extreme necessity. They then said that, 
without that principle being acted upon, 
they could not establish the security under 
which alone a country could prosper. He 
had then, however, ventured to think that 
relief within the workhouse would have 
been sufficient: that expectation had been 
disappointed, and the principal reason was 
that the local authorities to whom the admi- 
nistration of the law had been confided, had 
not applied it with that vigour which was 
desirable and requisite to ensure success. 
He also, in part, attributed the failure of 
that enactment to the circumstance that, 
as his noble Friend was aware, it had been 
intended to accompany it with other mea- 
sures; and that, from unavoidable events, 
those measures had never been brought 
forward. From the experience they had 
since had, not changing that principle on 
which they based the original measure, 
and, not varying that policy which they 
first recommended, they found that it was 
necessary to proceed further in the same 
direction. He would only add, that while 
undoubtedly he felt the greatest appre- 
hension as to the future, he still saw 
nothing in the condition of Ireland which 
should lead them to despair. She pos- 
sessed still all the elements of wealth if 
she would be but true to herself. If she 
exerted herself, as he trusted and believed 
she would, and as he thought the Bill 
under discussion would tend to induce, he 
saw no reason why she might not emerge 
from the present dark season of adver- 
sity to a state of greater happiness and 
prosperity than she had ever before en- 
joyed. That she might do so was his 
most earnest wish. 

Lorp BROUGHAM could have wished 
that some one more immediately connected 
with the sister kingdom should have ad- 
dressed the House. The subject under 
discussion was the most important, and he 
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would say the most alarming, that he re- 
membered seeing brought before Parlia- 
ment since he had been a Member of the 
Legislature. He did not use the words 
rashly or inconsiderately, though they were 
used in reference to every question that 
came under notice: that was his deliberate 
conviction. He would not—notwithstanding 
that he was tempted by the examples of 
the noble Lords who had preceded him, 
and he did not wish to—enter into the 
details of a Bill not yet before the House. 
He desired to avoid debating generally the 
principle of a provision for the poor; but 
he could not help expressing his opinion 
on what he considered to be the unhappy 
course in which they were still persevering 
and persisting. He was not discouraged 
so far as to think it hopeless that he should 
ever prevail upon their Lordships to abstain 
from going further in that course, by the 
total failure which had attended every at- 
tempt he had made in that direction from 
the beginning of the Session. He had on 


the first night of the Session entreated 
their Lordships, while in the midst of that 
calamity under which it had pleased Pro- 
vidence to decree that we should labour 
for a season—and he hoped only for a sea- 


son—while in this crisis of our affairs, 
which, as he trusted, was but a crisis, tem- 
porary and terminable—that they should 
draw a broad and deeply-marked line of 
distinction between the two classes of mea- 
sures; the one, measures of a temporary 
nature, of an extraordinary description, 
formed, and calculated, and framed to 
meet a temporary crisis, and to bear us up 
under extraordinary cireumstances—a pas- 
sing and fleeting pressure ; and the other, 
aclass of measures to which the subject 
before them unhappily belonged—perma- 
nent measures, of a general application, 
and going permanently to alter the whole 
policy of the empire. He had implored 
their Lordships that they would avoid the 
latter class of measures ; and that if they 
needs must deal with the former, ‘they 
should fairly give their aid and assistance, 
80 far as they could, consistently with pay- 
ing respect to the principle of being bene- 
ficent as well as benevolent—that was to 
say, consistently with taking care that 
they did not injure rather than benefit— 
when their object only was to do good. 
He had pointed out how necessary it was, 
when the question came to be that of alter- 
ing the whole policy of the critically cir- 
cumstanced and difficult to be dealt with 
Portion of the empire—the sister kingdom 
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of Ireland—that they should do nothing 
rashly, nothing in the dark; that, in the 
storm in which the passions were now 
placed—pity on the one hand, and passions 
of a less laudable and less amiable nature 
on the other—they should wait until the 
calm had succeeded, and until they could 
coolly and deliberately and fairly exercise 
their legislative functions. If they took 
this step, they did that which they could 
not afterwards remedy. They might safely 
do a little in order to do more; they might 
legislate within narrow bounds, so as to 
meet a temporary emergency, and then 
wisely wait to see if they were required to 
go further; but when they adopted such a 
measure as this, they would find it less 
easy to stop than necessary to goon. He 
might approve of those temporary mea- 
sures which had been introduced, because 
they were not irrevocable; they only ope- 
rated to a limited extent, and if on trial it 
was found expedient, there was no difficulty 
in retrograding; but it did not follow that he 
must vote in favour of the establishment of 
a principle which, if once sanctioned, could 
not afterwards be gainsaid. Once pass a 
poor law like this for Ireland—for any coun- 
try inhabited by millions of men—and they 
could not retrace their steps. Volat irre- 
vocabile verbum; once say that Irishmen 
shall be fed, as they would be by this 
measure—not because they were entitled to 
it by their own exertions, but because they 
were located on an estate, and because the 
proprietor of that estate was bound to find 
them food, and, if he liked, could find them 
employment—and they would at once enact 
that the peasant and the landlord had op- 
posite interests, and were to be treated by 
the State as enemies to each other. In 
declaring his disapprobation of such a 
measure, he repudiated the idea that he 
had any inclination to legislate for one 
class to the injury of the other; with the 
one, both politically, and as a member of 
the same class, he felt, in the circumstances 
in which they were now situated, the live- 
liest sympathy; but he sought the interest 
of the other as a man who saw nothing 
alien to him that concerned humanity. 
Once pass a law of which such would be 
the effect, and naturally one class was 
ruined because the bulk of the property 
would be sacrificed; the other would be 
still more irrevocably ruined by the de- 
struction of character, independence, and 
industry ; and until this occurred—until 
this was consummated—they could nei- 
ther retrieve nor retrace the step they 
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would shortly be called upon to take. It 
was not a question like the repeal of the 
Union, on which a very small minority 
might be expected; for on that question the 
smallness of the minority was not a proof 
that it was not well considered and dis- 
posed of: the question was, whether they 
should pass a poor law for Ireland like that 
which, if it had not been enacted by Eliza- 
beth, men would pause and think long be- 
fore they passed it in England? And if 
that law was bad for England, it must be 
ten thousand times worse in Ireland. It 
was a clear case, it was self-evident, what 
must be the effect of a poor law in Ireland; 
yet how many Members of the House of 
Commons voted against the clause by 
which the principle of out-door relief was 
given? Thirty-six. And how many of 
them were Irish? Thirty-two. So that 
upon this great, difficult, and, in the eyes 
of many, frightful question, there was so 
much deliberation, so little pressure from 
without, so little influence of feelings 
roused by the cruel calamity under which 
their fellow-men in Ireland were suffering, 
pining and dying, that just four English, 
Scotch and Welsh Members were found to 
vote against the clause, to the 180 or 190 
who voted for it. Could he have a more 
convincing proof that this was not the de- 
liberate decision of the Commons of Eng- 
land in Parliament assembled ?—that this 
was not the time at which such a decision 
ought to have been taken? It was a jest 
to talk of a permanent system of poor 
laws affording any relief in the present 
pressure upon Ireland. If that was the 
case, ought they to adjourn for a fortnight 
at Easter? Ought the first reading of 
the Bill in that House be deferred to the 
Ist of April, or at least the first day after 
the recess ?—for the Ist of April would 
be an ominious day to read such a Bill on; 
they ought not to have adjourned even 
over the fast-day, because mercy was 


better loved than sacrifice; they ought | 


not to have fined the people of England 
300,0002. or 400,0007., which, by depriv- 
ing them of one day’s wages, was really 
the case—more than all the amount that 
had been given in charitable subserip- 
tions ; but if the object of the Bill had 
been to meet the temporary crisis, they 
ought not to have adjourned for a single 
day, but to have passed it as hastily as the 
forms of Parliament allowed. It did not 
require a moment’s argument, however, to 
show that the Bill could have no material 
effect in meeting the present crisis. He 
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had many other -serious objections to 
granting a poor law to Ireland; he could 
not find the machinery in that country 
capable of well executing that law, and 
there was no reason to expect the existence 
of that machinery ; he could’ not trust to 
the authorities in whose hands the law 
would be placed. He spoke it with all 
respect to his brethren and fellow-citizens 
in that part of the United Kingdom; but 
he was not disposed to trust the powers of 
this Act to any Irish functionaries at all, 
The noble Earl (Earl Grey) had very 
great doubts whether relief would not ra- 
ther be too stingily given than too lavishly. 
From a reference to documents and re- 
turns, he should be disposed to share those 
doubts; but they knew the Act would not 
be allowed to remain a dead letter ; if the 
present machinery would not do, another 
must be found. They could not repeal the 
Act, because there was no machinery to 
work it ; they decided that the people had 
a right to relief out of the workhouse. 
That would be known and greedily accepted 
by the poor of Ireland, and they must 
needs find machinery to cariy the law into 
execution. They must have Government 
officers of some kind and a large force, 
whether civil or military he did not inquire. 
Look at the Castlebar union ; there they 
had 1,100/. in rates due; only 35/. of 
that was collected. Why? Because it 
was not wanted? No such thing; the 
union at that time was 4001. or 5000. in 
debt ; but they could not collect any more 
than 351. He feared the same difficulty 
would be found elsewhere; he feared, too, 
the great increase in the amount to be 
collected would not lessen that difficulty. 
If there was one thing more disagreeable 
to the Irish mind than another, it was the 
payment of direct taxes. He spoke with 
a fellow-feeling—he knew himself it was 
disagreeable operation—one very difficult 
to get executed in Ireland. There was no 
other reason for not applying to that 
country the income tax, the land tax, and 
the assessed taxes. The forbearance arose 
from no want of good will; the nature of 
Chancellors of the Exchequer was not of 
that soft, and malleable, and tender kind, 
that from mercy the sacrifice of Ireland to 
the income tax and the assessed taxes had 
never been insisted on: it was because 
there was never any hope of being able to 
get them—the expense of the collection 
would be so great, that the net revenue 
would hardly be worth receiving. This 
would be the case with the rates. See 
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what a state Ireland had long been in. 
The pamphlet of Mr. Canning described 
the destitution and starvation of that coun- 
try, and stated the number of medicants 
at 2,000,000. 
pamphlet ¢ Not 1847, but 1842, five 
years ago. Such was the habitual state 
of that unhappy portion of the empire, for 
there had been no particular pressure in 
that year. They were sallying forth on 
an expedition to feed a country which was 


habitually in this unhappy state. Its men- | breaches of the peace 


What was the date of that | 
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warm-hearted and innocent-minded people, 
and a charitable and humanely-disposed 
people;—there was no character could be 


/more amiable than that of the Irish pea- 


sant. And there was another circumstance 
that increased his admiration of them. 
Notwithstanding their distress in Liverpool 
and Manchester, and that they had come 
over there in thousands, there had been no 
increase of offences, there had been no 
disorders or tumults—there had been no 
there had been no 


dicants numbered 2,000,000; he would | increase of common offences—of pilfering 
not overstate the case—he was satisfied | and stealing—in consequence of that in- 
with that number—they would find the | creased multitude of houseless, homeless 


workhouse test inapplicable to Ireland ; in 
order to house 2,000,000 of paupers they 
must have 3,000 workhouses ; that was 
perfectly out of the question ; what would 
be the consequence ? The moment there 
were more persons claiming to enter the 
house than the house would hold, out-door 
relief became the law of the land. The 
Commissioners must issue an order to the 
guardians to furnish two months’ out-door 
relief. Ifthe guardians did not take care 


that the house was filled to overflowing, 
the 2,000,000 would; they would take 
care to go and demand entrance, and all 


the more when it was found that the house 
would not hold them; and then, if there 





Irish that were flocking to their shores. 
But, on the other hand, he must admit 
that, with all his admiration of the good 


| qualities and character of the Irish, and 


their humane and charitable disposition, he 
must say he thought there was one vice in 
their character, which was that of improvi- 
dence and dislike to continue at hard work; 
and they were the last people in the world 
to be entrusted with a provision of the na- 
ture of this poor law. It had proved to be 
bad in England, and it was proving to be 


| bad in Scotland, with all the prudence, 
| pride, and independent spirit of the Scotch; 


and it might be more fatal to the welfare 


' and industrious habits of the Irish people. 


was one more claiming admission than the | In their own country, when they were not 
honse would hold, out must come the | at work, they were not so peaceable as in 
order for.out-door relief; and this they | this country; they were excitable, easily 
incited to tumult, and did not much mind 
relief became a part of the ordinary law of how far they broke the Queen’s peace. 
the land. The industry of the Irish people | 
was not very exemplary; but the mere pros- | 
pect of out-door relief would be enough to | 
induce to walk to the workhouse, and over- | 
a road inspector, because in the discharge 


would do again and again until out-door 


whelm the guardians, a greater number 
than it would hold. He had said he could 
not trust the Irish authorities with the 
execution of this law; in proof of that 
position he would remind the House of 
the correspondence respecting Captain 
Wynne and the Members for Clare. When 
they saw respectable Members of Par- 


lament charged with quartering on the | 
| tendency to destroy all feelings of kindness 
| between the upper and lower classes, its 


highways their own yoters at elections, 
and their own comfortable tenants, as 
stated by Captain Gordon and Captain 
Wynne, how could they be quite sure that 
the functions of poor-law guardians would 
be much more fairly, strictly, or disin- 
terestedly exercised? He would remind 
them of the class of persons that would re- 
quire relief. They were the peasants— 
they were in their nature a joyous and gay 
and clever people as could be—they were a 





There were not persons, it appeared, want- 
ing to incite themon. The correspondence 
to which he had referred, proved that they 
were hallooed on to acts of tumult against 


of a painful duty he refused to put im- 
proper persons on the roads. It was an 
awful experiment they were about to make, 
and had this additional feature, that it was 
not experimental but final, until such re- 
sults had arisen from it as were frightful 
to contemplate. He could not enter into 
the large subject of the poor law, upon its 


tendency to make that which ought to be 
a charity deemed a right, or its tendency 


to make the pauper call himself, and act as 
if he believed himself, the prior mortgagee 
on the land of the country; that feeling 
went to sap the very foundation of society, 
by shaking the corner-stone of the social 
system, the sacredness of property itself. 
It mattered not whether that was done at 
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once, per saltum, or was gradually eaten 
down and worked into by a perpetual 
canker. The tendency of the system was 
to diminish the stimulus to exertion even in 
an industrious people; it had an equal ten- 
dency to substitute improvidence and want 
of circumspection even in a prudent and 
naturally provident people like the Scotch, 
and to put an end to that spirit of inde- 
pendence which alone made men worthy to 
be called by the name of men. When the 
noble Earl told them to look back on the 
glory and the fame of England, asserting 
that its great wealth, glory, and fame, had 
been achieved since the Poor Law of Eliza- 
beth, and therefore he supposed in conse- 
quence of it, did they not know that the law 
of Elizabeth was for a century a dead letter, 
and that out-door relief was hardly ever 
administered? Then came the Acts of 
Charles II. and William III., which led to 
the abuses which were corrected by the 9th 
of George I., which was the first Act which 
really applied to the workhouse test. Then 
followed the 35th Geo. III., and the 40th 
and 41st Geo. III. There were two sea- 
sons of great scarcity, and under the pres- 
sure of that scarcity Mr. Pitt unhappily 
lent himself to bringing in those two mea- 
sures; and since that they were going down 
the hill at the greatest speed that was pos- 
sible for national economy to go down the 
hill. The character of the peasant, the 
relation between the peasant and the land- 
lord, the character of the country, and 
the state of the land revenue of the coun- 
try, were going at such a frightful race to 
ruin, that at length it became necessary in 
the year 1834, to pass an important Act 
for retracing their steps; and that they 
could not easily retrace them was an illus- 
tration of the evils of going one step too far 
in a wrong direction. He really looked 
with great consternation at this measure; 
it was against all principle; he was certain, 
pass it when they would, and execute it 
how they would, a supplemental power 
would be absolutely necessary to enable 
them to levy the rates, and other restric- 
tions would be necessary that those rates 
should be with ordinary safety adminis- 
tered. Whether the relief was given in 
money or in food, made absolutely no dif- 
ference with regard to the inevitable effect 
of a poor law—its inevitable effect would 
be to lower the rate of wages, as the expe- 
rience of this country too fearfully showed. 
Then, as regarded the convenience of Go- 
vernment, or the sound principle of Govern- 


ment not taking upon itself what it oan 
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not manage; why, to feed 2,000,000 of 
paupers, the Government must become 
great provision merchants, as well as great 
employers of the poor. But it was said, 
they were only to be fed if they found work 
for them; but it would be impossible to get 
work for them, for if they came on their 
hands the reason was there was not work 
for them; and if there was any work for 
them, they would not come within the de- 
scription of persons requiring relief. For 
the reasons which he had mentioned, and 
which he certainly should not have stated 
at such length if he had not found they 
were not sufficiently attended to in that 
House or elsewhere (he alluded to a state- 
ment which he had made at the beginning 
of the Session), he called upon them only 
to do what the absolute necessity of the 
present emergency required, and no more, 
and to defer until a more favourable oppor- 
tunity the passing of some Bill (if some 
Bill were necessary) for the permanent ar- 
rangement of the poor law in Ireland. If 
they did not adopt this suggestion, he 
feared that they would have painful reflec- 
tions some few years hence, and that then 
they would wish they had postponed it. 
They would not find it an easy matter to 
wean those hundreds and thousands of 
people who were taught to look for support 
out of other funds than their own—they 
would not find it an easy matter to wean 
them from the habit they had got into of 
looking away from themselves, and trust- 
ing to other hands to feed them. They 
would find it no easy matter to wean them 
back, even if they did not pass this mea- 
sure. But if they did, and told him one of 
their reasons was, that they did not know 
how to dispose of those hundreds of thou- 
sands, his argument was more strong 
against such interference, and made him 
regret still more the pernicious course which 
(with the best possible intention, he admit- 
ted) they were pursuing. He should re- 
frain from bearing his testimony to the 
excellent conduct of the people of this 


‘country, the admirable humanity they had 


shown, and the way in which that feeling 
was represented. Whatever might be the 
representation of their feelings in other re- 
spects on this subject, their feelings were 
admirably represented in the House of 
Commons. He asked, was this the time, 
when so much excitement was produced, 
to propose so great a change of policy! 
They were now taking it up at the end of 
a Parliament; and in some measure, he be- 
lieved, in apprehension that the ery raised 
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out of doors, by the whole people of Eng-! quiries of that kind. But whatever quali- 
land, in favour of a poor law for Ireland, ‘fications they may have expected, or may 
would be echoed at the hustings. That have found in me, they certainly did me 
apprehension should be kept in view, and no more than justice if they believed that 
should form an additional reason against I would devote mysely most heartily and 
bringing forward a measure such as this at zealously to the business of that inquiry. 
the end of the Session. He by no means | It is not for me to eulogise or to vindicate 
intended to blame the people of this country |the members of that Commission. That 
for calling for an Irish Poor Law. They |is rather the part of the Ministry which 
had been driven to it by two circumstances | appointed them. But this at least I may 
—by the vast number of Irish coming over | be permitted to say, that a body of Com- 
here, which was a tangible fact that struck | missioners could not have been selected 
all men’s imaginations, when they found | less likely to agree in any one erroneous 
that about 80,000 persons, in the course of | view than those who were appointed. If 
a few months, added to the poor of Liver- | your Lordships look to the names signed 
pool and Manchester, and spreading over | to our report, you will find Roman Catho- 
the neighbouring districts—that struck all | lies, and Protestants of various denomina- 
men’s imaginations: they said it never! tions; Englishmen and Irishmen; clergy 
would do for the English to have a poor | and laymen; lawyers, ministers of religion, 
law, and that Ireland should have none, | and country gentlemen. They were as 
whereby the Irish paupers came over to | different from each other in the modes of 
feed on the English rates. And the other | their education, and in their subsequent 
circumstance was, that the people of Eng- | habits of life, as any men could be; and 
land were not satisfied with the manner in | they were likely, therefore, to differ in the 
which the Irish landlords were performing | prejudices and mistakes to which they 
their duties on the present occasion. And | might be liable. It was most improbable, 
so it always happened, that the exception | I repeat, that we should concur in any one 
has been taken for the rule; and persons/| erroneous notion. Yet all of us whose 
having been selected out as behaving ill, it} names appear appended to that report, 
was said that every landlord acted impro- | fully agreed in deprecating such a system 
perly. The feeling was prevalent through- | of poor laws for Ireland as was subse- 
out England that an Irish Poor Law would | quently introduced into that country. A 
meet the evil; but he (Lord Brougham) did | difference of opinion existed between Min- 
not partake of that feeling, and he thought listers and the Commissioners, as to the 
it his duty, not with a view to seek popu- |recommendations of our report. This 
larity, but, on higher grounds and from | was not perhaps to be wondered at: for of 
purer motives, to state his opinion. all questions that ever were debated by 

The ArcusisHor of DUBLIN:* AlI-| man, those relating to a poor law are pre- 
though your Lordships have been already | cisely the very class on which we may an- 
addressed by far more practised debaters | ticipate the greatest amount of difference 
and abler speakers than myself, yet I feel| of opinion between one who has devoted a 
myself called on not to give a silent vote | considerable share of attention to the sub- 
on this occasion, on account of the peculiar | ject, and one who has studied it much more 
connexion I have had with the subject now | attentively, and made much fuller inquiries. 
under discussion—a connexion not courted | There is no subject on which first impres- 
by myself, but I may say in a manner | sions are so likely to be corrected or modi- 
forced upon me by the public voice. I| fied by further investigations, and more 
was, as your Lordships will recollect, one | mature reflection. Mr. Nicholls, who was 
of the Commissioners appointed several | subsequently employed by Government to 
years ago for inquiring into the condition | make a new inquiry, and whose report 
of the Irish poor. Iwas appointed to that | was adopted and acted on, had de- 
office not at my own desire, but purely by| voted to that inquiry some consider- 
the spontaneous selection of the then Go-| able time; namely, about half as many 
vernment of the country. That Ministry |days as the previous Commission had 
may, perhaps, have considered that the| weeks. Ie came to very different conclu- 
experience [ had had in England, as one| sions from theirs; but he fully concurred 
of the governors of a poor-law union, | with them, and so did the then Ministry, 
might in some degree qualify me for in-| in decidedly deprecating any system of out- 
door relief to the able-bodied. As to the 
* From a pamphlet published by Fellowes. _ | poor Jaw then introduced, and now existing 
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in Ireland, there was some difference of 


opinion among the Irish. A few approved | 
of it; a very large majority of all classes | 
and descriptions were adverse to it. But | 
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which I have endeavoured, in my own 
neighbourhood, to make the best of the 
existing law. I felt myself called on to 
assist—of late, almost to maintain—g 


all agreed in deprecating the introduction | large proportion of the inhabitants of a po. 
of a system of relief out of the workhouse. | pulous village where I reside, near Dublin, 


Those who hoped favourably of the law, 
founded their hopes on the complete and 
permanent exclusion of out-door relief. 
That system they all concurred in regard- 
ing as ruinous to all parties, as a measure 
amounting to confiscation: and the same 
sentiment was expressed, not long since, 
in the very same language (as appears by 
the reports of the debate) by a leading 
Member of the present Administration. 
Those, on the other hand, who dreaded 
the effects of the poor law—that large ma- 
jority, of whom I was one—regarded as 
one of the principal objections to it, the 
danger of its leading to that result—the 
out-door relief of the able-bodied. The 
experiment of introducing. a poor law 
such as now exists, I regarded all along 
as a most hazardous one. I never ex- 


pected that law to produce the beneficial 
effects anticipated by many; and subse- 
quent experience has confirmed my opin- 
ion; but the greatest apprehension of 


all that I felt was, that its inadequacy 
to the desired object being proved by 
experience, a remedy would be sought 
in such an amendment of the law as 
is now before the other House. The 
noble Lord who has lately addressed you 
on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, 
was remarking that the workhouses have 
not afforded so great an amount of relief 
as had been expected. Till lately, a large 
proportion of them have been nearly empty, 
and many others only half filled. But in 
truth it was the extreme reluctance of the 
poor to enter the workhouse, that has 
hitherto been the pricipal preservative of 
Ireland from utter ruin. For it could 
never be expected that there should be 
just such an amount of able-bodied pau- 
pers applying for relief as would exactly 
fill the workhouses, and that the applica- 
tion would then stop. What I always 
dreaded, from the very first, was, that 
when the workhouses should be filled, there 
would be a clamour for out-door relief; 
just such as has now arisen. This was to 
be expected, under the pressure of a period 
of severe distress; such as (in a minor de- 
gree) has been again and again expe- 
rienced. And here I may be permitted 
to advert (though reluctant to dwell on my 
own proceedings) to the watchful care with 

















I have always made it a point to encourage 
the people to exertion and to self-reliance, 
and to cherish, in all except the infirm and 
helpless, the aversion felt to the work- 
house. I have always endeavoured to put 
the able-bodied in a way to find employ. 
ment, by which they might feel that they 
were earning their own subsistence, | 
left nothing undone to keep up their disin- 


| clination to enter the workhouse; because 


it appeared clear to me, that if once this 
disinclination were generally overcome, 


the multitude of distressed poor, great 


even in ordinary times, but in seasons of 
scarcity most deplorable, would swamp the 
workhouse system altogether, and call forth 
the present disastrous proposal of domici- 
liary relief. Such being my views, I was ae- 
customed to employ labourers on my own 
grounds beyond the number that were ac- 
tually wanted, or that could bring in a pro- 
fitable return; but always on the under- 
standing that they were to do a real day’s 
work for their wages, and that otherwise 
they would be discharged. I was led sub- 
sequently to employ in this manner a 
greater number than formerly, because 
some persons in the neighbourhood who 
had been accustomed to provide employ- 
ment for a part of the able-bodied poor 
during the most trying seasons of the year, 
now, being burdened with the poor rate, 
refused this aid, and referred all applicants 
to the workhouse. But to me nothing ap- 
peared so dangerous as to overcome their 
aversion to the workhouse. I was anxious 
to keep up in them the feeling of labourers 
earning—or at least believing that they 
were earning—their own bread, instead of 
being paupers maintained by the rates. 
Accordingly, I did not give large wages; 
both because I preferred employing 4 
greater number at moderate wages; and 
still more, because I was anxious not to 
disgust them with the rate of wages, ne- 
cessarily low, which the neighbouring 
farmers could afford; and thus to draw 
them off from profitable employment. But 
the situation of men thus labouring under 
an employer who engages them of his own 
free choice, and who may discharge them 
if they neglect their work—this situa- 
tion would be totally changed, if they were 
paupers legally entitled to relief, working 
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under an overseer, who is to compel them 
to perform their tasks. If any one hold- 
ing such an office, were, in the discharge 
of his duty, to enforce resolutely a satis- 
factory amount of labour, I do not believe 
that his life would be safe fora day. Not 
only would a great proportion of these 
pauper labourers refuse to do any reason- 
able amount of work themselves, but they 
would not even permit others, who might 
be so disposed, to do a fair day’s work. 
Some persons have spoken of the pro- 
posed measure as likely to lead to, or to 
be accompanied by, ‘‘ a system of well- 
directed labour.’’ But I do not hesitate 
to say, that nothing more chimerical than 
such an expectation ever entered the mind 
of man. The labour exacted of the pau- 
pers will not only not be ‘‘ well directed ”’ 
in the sense of being profitable labour, but it 
will not even be well directed, so far as to 
be an adequate test of destitution. An Irish 
labourer has been accustomed, unhappily, 
to work for a very small pittance, and to be 
content with the bare necessaries of life, 
and to be, as it were, always on the brink 
of ruin. This is a deplorable condition at 


the best; but if you give him a Jegal right 
to support, independently of industry and 


good behaviour—if, in return for such no- 
minal work as he will do under an over- 
seer, you give him that bare subsistence 
(and less you cannot give) which he has 
been accustomed to be contented with—you 
ruin his industry and independence of cha- 
racter for ever, and sink him, permanently, 
into the lowest degradation, physical and 
moral. Even to the English labourer it is 
very injurious to be reduced to the condi- 
tion of a pauper. But the case of the 
English labourer is far different from that 
of the Irish, and far more favourable. He 
is, for the most part, accustomed to some- 
thing beyond the mere necessaries of life 
—accustomed to many of its comforts, and 
some humble luxuries—accustomed to see 
his family decently clad, and to live in such 
a cottage, and with such furniture, as ex- 
ceed the Irish labourer’s almost as much as 
they fall short of the accommodations of 
the gentry. A man so circumstanced 
may be one on whom you may make with 
safety the experiment of affording him, 
during a time of severe pressure, a bare 
subsistence in exchange for labour little 
more than nominal. It may be hoped that 
he will not yield to the temptation of sloth, 
but will embrace the very earliest opportu- 
nity of returning to real vigorous labour, 
in order that he may return to that more 
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comfortable style of living he has been 
used to. But not so with the Irish la- 
bourer. Inured to hardship—accustomed 
from his earliest days to privation, the 
proffer of that bare subsistence which he 
has been used to be content with as the 
reward of his industry, and not always to 
be obtained, even so—the proffer, I say, of 
this, legally secured to him, in return for a 
mere pretence of work, will be so great a 
boon, that you must expect it to attract not 
only the superabundant, but almost the 
whole labouring population; and that they 
will be, not a temporary, but a perma- 
nent and a perpetually increasing bur- 
den on the resources of the country. 
It will be utterly vain for you to enact 
that the claimants of relief shall be com- 
pelled to do a full and fair day’s work in re- 
turn fora day’s support. The rule may be 
laid down; but it cannot be enforced. The 
greater part of them will determine neither 
to work hard, nor to allow any of their 
companions to do so. And nearly the 
whole of the Irish poor will rush to this 
so-called labour, and throw themselves 
upon the poor rates, leaving the land un- 
tilled. At no distant period, you will 
have a pauper population in Ireland, 
amounting not to a million and a half, 
or two millions, but to three, four, or 
five millions; while farms are lying as de- 
solate as the deserts of Arabia. You will 
have a continually increasing demand upon 
supplies continually diminishing. It is not 
from a special regard for Irish landlords— 
it is not from a wish merely to spare them 
from a confiscation of property—that I de- 
precate this measure. I am prompted to 
do so yet more by my regard for the peo- 
ple. These will be thrown into a state 
of far greater destitution than ever, when 
the entire rental of Ireland shall have been 
swallowed up by the poor rates, as was the 
case with the parish of Cholesbury in Eng- 
land, where no one would undertake to oc- 
cupy the land, rent free, burdened with the 
payment of the rates; and where, conse- 
quently, the whole was left uncultivated, 
and the paupers were maintained by rates 
in aid, levied in the adjoining parishes. Of 
the first rate that will be levied in Ireland, 
under the proposed system, half, or per- 
haps two-thirds, will be collected. Then 
there will be a second and a heavier rate 
levied, to meet both the subsequent expen- 
diture and also the arrears; of the second 
rate a smaller proportion will be collected; 
of the third rate, probably nothing will be 
collected. That such will be the course 
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things may be expected to take, under the 
proposed poor law, abundant evidence, I 
am confident, would be produced, if the 
Motion for a Committee of Inquiry should 
be acceded to. When then we shall have 
reached this point, there will be no resource 
left but to appeal to Government, in each 
case, for a rate in aid; first, from the 
neighbouring districts, and _ ultimately, 
when these also are exhausted (as they 
soon must be), from the funds of the united 
empire. For, as in the case of a commer- 
cial bankruptcy, the failure of one house 
causes the failure of several others connect- 
ed with it, and these again bring ruin on 
others connected with them; so, in this 
case, the insolvency of one district will 
lead to the insolvency of another and an- 
other. The ruin will spread like a confla- 
gration through the whole of Ireland; till 
at length the united empire will be called 
on to meet the evil, after an incalculable 
amount of additional misery has been en- 
dured, and at a cost far greater than that 
which the people of England have been 
so impatient of bearing, and the desire of 
escaping which has chiefly occasioned the 
popular clamour for the measure now pro- 
posed. I do not wonder that the people 
of England are weary of being called on to 
relieve Irish destitution, and of being bur- 
dened with a heavy expenditure for Ire- 
land. I do not wonder that they should 
wish that the land of Ireland should sup- 
port the Irish poor. And I do not wonder 
that those who are as ill informed as most 
are, of the facts of the case, and in many 
points misinformed also, and who have in- 
quired little, and reflected little, on the sub- 
ject, should imagine that nothing more is 
needed than to pass a law which shall make 
the landlords support all the poor. I heart- 
ily wish that this were possible. I should 
rejoice to see the land of Ireland supporting 
in plenty the whole population, without 
debasing permanently the character of the 
peasantry, even though this should be ef- 
fected at the cost of reducing all the land- 
owners to poverty. But this cannot be. 
In the first place, it is physically impossi- 
ble. It may seem almost ridiculous to 
speak of a physical impossibility as one 
among the objections to any proposal. 
But in truth, in the present case, it is only 
one out of several; others of which would 
operate, even if that impossibility could be 
removed. Supposing even that no deteri- 
oration of character—no discouragement 
of industry—were to result from the pro- 
posed measure, even so, the actual amount 
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of destitution is such (as might be easily 
established by numerical demonstration 
before a Committee of Inquiry), that the 
whole rental of Ireland would be insuffi. 
cient to relieve it; and the land would cop. 
sequently be soon thrown out of cultivation 
for want of occupiers, even if offered rent. 
free. A very large and very poor popula. 
tion has hitherto been scantily subsisted on 
the coarsest and most abundant kind of pro- 
duct that the earth could be brought to 
yield. A great failure in that kind of pro- 
duct has reduced a large proportion of 
them to destitution. Can we, by an Act 
of Parliament, make the land support, on 
a less abundant kind of product, the same 
population? Can we decree that a portion 
of that product—the portion which has 
hitherto formed the landlord’s rent—shall 
supply all deficiencies? These considera- 
tions would alone be decisive of the phy- 
sical impossibility of what is proposed to 
be attempted; even supposing that the now 
surplus population were alone to be thrown 
upon the poor rate; that no deterioration 
in the habits of the rest wer to take place. 
But in addition to this, we have every rea- 
son to expect that the pauperizing effect 
of such a law would be much more exten- 
sive; that the industry of the people would 
be greatly diminished by the promise of 
subsistence independently of industry; and 
that, consequently, the cultivation of the 
land, and its productiveness, would be 
greatly impaired. And thus the existing 
distress would not only be perpetuated, 
but would go on indefinitely increasing. 
Far better would it be, that Government 
should at once avowedly confiscate—con- 
fiscate, without first destroying—all the 
land of Ireland, and take possession of it; 
granting the owners, for the rest of their 
lives, as much as might be thought a rea- 
sonable allowance for an Irish proprietor. 
The land would then have been forfeited 
before it had become desolate for want of 
cultivation. But if Government should 
thereupon undertake, as proprietor of those 
lands, to maintain all applicants without 
limit, and employ them as paupers, i 
compulsory labour, it would soon find the 
lands to be a ‘* damnosa possessio,”’ a pro- 
perty bringing with it incalculably more 
expense than profit. Under such a system, 
both the debasement of the character of 
the people, and the burden of supporting 
them, have a tendency to go on continually 
increasing to an indefinite extent. We 
have, on this point, the lessons of exper! 
ence to guide us. We know to what an 
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alarming state the English Poor Law had 
brought us, when the continual and rapid 
increase of its evils, physical and moral, 
alarmed us into a vigorous measure of re- 
fom. Now, if England is the “ green 
tree,” Ireland will be ‘‘ the dry.”’ Refer- 
ence has been made to the high authority 
of Mr. Senior, who declared, when exa- 
mined, his conviction that ‘‘ the mischiefs 
which it had taken three centuries to bring 
about in England, would, in Ireland, be 
effected in ten years.”” I myself believe 
he might safely have said, ‘ ten months.”’ 
Every disadvantage — every conceivable 
cireumstance that can make such an ex- 
periment doubly hazardous—all is to be 
encountered, in the greatest degree, in Ire- 
land. To advert to only one of those cir- 
cumstances—the character of the persons 
themselves who are to be the recipients of 
relief; it is admitted by all—even those 
who estimate the most highly the good 
qualities which certainly are possessed by 
the Irish people—that they are improvident 
toa greater degree than most others, and 
remarkably prone to throw aside self-de- 
pendence when they have a promise, or a 
hope of support from without, from a li- 
beral patron, from Government, from a 
parochial, or any other institution. I will 
mention one instance which came under 
my own knowledge, as illustrating in a re- 
markable manner this readiness to throw 
themselves entirely on any resource that 
may be provided for them, and to lay 
aside, in their dependence on this, all 
forethought and all exertion. A number 
of fishermen, resident near the Cove of 
Cork, were accustomed, till of late, to take 
large quantities of fish, on certain banks 
ten or twenty miles out at sea. These 
men have latterly been living at home idle, 
or nearly so (taking only occasionally a 
few fish close to the shore), and with their 
families in great destitution. Their case 
was brought under my notice by a clergy- 
man in the neighbourhood, with whom, as 
well as with one of the principal landed 
proprietors, I am well acquainted. It ap- 
peared that these poor men were unable to 
vietual their boats for the voyage, as was 
requisite when they went so far from land. 
It occurred to me that an effectual and 
permanent relief might be afforded them, 
by fitting them out, once, for the fishery 
they had been accustomed to; giving them 
to understand that they must not look for 
urther assistance, but, by the sale of the 
fish they should take, must provide for 
each future trip, as they had been used to 
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do. I proposed, therefore, to provide food, 
and also fishing-tackle, for such as were 
insufficiently supplied with it. And I trust- 
ed that in this way they would be enabled 
not only to maintain their families in com- 
fort, but also to be the means of bringing 
a considerable supply of food into the coun- 
try. But the friends above alluded to, 
after the most careful inquiry, were com- 
pelled to come to the mortifying conclusion 
that no permanent relief could in this way 
be afforded. The fishermen would, they 
were convinced, consume at home the pro- 
visions that might be supplied to them, in- 
stead of going out to the fishing-banks, 
and then trust for the future support of 
their families to the soup-kitchens, and 
other such establishments, which had 
hitherto supplied them with a scanty pit- 
tance. Even if induced actually to em- 
bark with the food on board, they would, 
my informants fully believed, re-land it in 
the night, and consume it in idleness at 
home. In short, having been once used to 
depend on anything besides their own exer- 
tions, they could not be trusted even with 
a loaf of bread, but abandoned exertion al- 
together. Many other instances might be 
given to show how much even charitable re- 
lief tends, unless distributed with the most 
vigilant care and discretion, to paralyse 
industry, and destroy habits of forethought 
and self-reliance. But make relief com- 
pulsory—give men a legal right to out- 
door relief, and they will, to a man, be 
thrown into a state of destitution. Give 
them relief in return for compulsory work 
when they are out of employment, and men 
will be out of employment to the amount 
of the entire labouring population. Millions 
of them will be thrown on the resources of 
this country; and, in one year, the entire 
rental of Ireland will be swallowed up, 
and the pressure upon the people of Eng- 
land will be more severely felt than ever. 
The present time is one of severe distress, 
and one in which sacrifices must be made, 
as well as distress endured; but for this 
very reason, I maintain, that a worse time 
for making such an experiment could not 
possibly be selected. When the work- 
houses were some of them nearly empty, 
and some of them only partially filled, 
if this Bill for the extension of out-door 
relief had been then passed, on the un- 
derstanding that it was to come into opera- 
tion when the workhouses should be filled, 
there would, perhaps, have been something 
in it to recommend it, or, at least, to miti- 
gate its evils; though, for my own part, I 
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confess I should greatly deprecate it under 
any circumstances. There would have been, 
however, some protection. The ditch would 
have to be filled before the fortress could 
be assailed; that is, a great many persons 
would have to submit to enter the work- 
house before any out-door relief could be 
obtained. But when the ‘measure is intro- 
duced at such a moment as the present, 
when the workhouses are already crowded, 
there is no ditch to fill, and we are left 
completely at the mercy of a law which will 
at once subvert the whole social arrange- 
ments of the country. The out-door sys- 
tem, as contemplated by Her Majesty’s 
Government, must come at once into opera- 
tion. But something, after all, it is urged, 
must be done for Ireland; and the ques- 
tion is, what can you recommend? I 
will tell you what I recommend—I simply 
recommend inquiry. I recommend you not 
to take a leap in the dark. I would im- 
plore your Lordships to accede to this ap- 
plication for a Committee of Inquiry, and 
not to shut your eyes to the real cireum- 
stances of your situation; unless, indeed, 
it be that you are conscious that the matter 
is one which will not stand inquiry. Those 
who think that the measure can be sup- 
ported upon good grounds, should court in- 
quiry; and those who hold a different opin- 
ion, should be permitted the privilege, that 
they may have an opportunity of proving 
that their views are just and reasonable. I 
recommend inquiry, therefore; and that 
we should have an opportunity of consider- 
ing whether any measure may be devised 
for the Irish people less liable to objection 
than this. For my own part, I hesitate 
not to express it as my conviction that the 
experiment will prove the most fatal ever 
tried. It is not an experiment which you 
ean try, and then give over, if you do not 
find the results satisfactory. It is one 
from which there is no retreating; and 
therefore one which should not be taken 
except under the pressure of extreme ne- 
cessity, and with the most cautious deli- 
beration. Even if more beneficial results 
were to be expected from it for the mitiga- 
tion of present distress, than can be fairly 
anticipated, the experiment is one of the 
most tremendous importance: and you 
should not commit yourselves to it unless 
after the most careful and deliberate con- 
sideration. . For these reasons I would im- 
plore your Lordships to pause before you 
fling yourselves into this facilis descensus, 
from which there is no retreating. Give a 
right of out-door to every destitute able- 
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bodied man out of employment, and every 
poor man will throw himself out of employ- 
ment, and thus acquire a legal qualification 
to relief—a relief which before long it will 
be found impossible to afford, and yet most 
unsafe to refuse. For the disastrous con. 
sequences of the measure will not stop after 
all the rental of Ireland has been swallowed 
up. You will have a Jacquerie insurree. 
tion; you will have outrages and turbulent 
risings of the Irish people; and with shame 
and sorrow you will have to retrace your 
steps at the expense of more misery and 
cost than you are seeking, by the enact- 
ment of this most perilous measure, to ayoid, 
But, at any rate, do not shrink from in- 
quiry; do not refuse to listen to evidence, 
if it be but to guard against the reproach 
of proceeding inconsiderately; of adopting 
a measure which is by most persons re- 
garded as at least hazardous, and which 
none can deny to be unprecedented and 
highly important, without the utmost. pre- 
caution and the most dispassionate investi- 
gation. 

The Eart of DEVON did not entertain 
the doubts which the noble Earl (Earl 
Grey) did as to the object of his noble 
Friend (Lord Monteagle) in making the 
Motion. His object in submitting the Mo- 
tion was, to enable him to make the very 
able and eloquent speech which he had 
done, and to induce their Lordships to ex- 
press, by anticipation, their opinion on the 
measure likely to come before them. It 
was his misfortune to differ on this occasion, 
not only with his noble Friend who had 
brought forward the Motion, but with a 
large portion of the noble Lords who were 
connected with Ireland, who undoubtedly 
understvod the subject as well, if not bet- 
ter, than himself. It was his fate, when 
the Irish Poor Law Bill was introduced, to 
be placed in a similar position; but he must 
say, that, after all he had read and heard, 
and the experience he had since acquired 
on the subject, he could not bring himself 
to think that they could be justified in re- 
fusing to give to their Irish fellow-country- 
men that species of provision for relief 
which they gave to the poor of England. 
It was impossible to look upon the present 
as a single or isolated measure. Their 
Lordships must look at it as one of a series 
propounded by Her Majesty’s Ministers for 
the relief of Ireland under existing cireum- 
stances. But he begged their Lordships 
not to suppose that when he used that ex- 
pression he referred merely to the distress 
in which, by the visitation of Providenee, 
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that country had been placed during the 
present year: when he spoke of the cir- 
cumstances of Ireland, he meant the cir- 
cumstances of her social system, which had 
grown up during the last fifty or sixty 
years, Which had existed before the recent 
failure of the potato crop, and would con- 
tinue to exist after it should please Pro- 
vidence to release Ireland from her present 
pressure. It was undoubtedly the failure 
of the potato crop which had been the 
cause of the present great distress; but the 
eause of Ireland’s misery lay much deeper 
than the failure of the potato crop. Of all 
the measures which had been devised for 
the relief of Ireland, he believed that the 
extension of the poor law was one of the 
most indispensable, and that, taking this 
measure in combination with other mea- 
sures of the present Government, it was a 
measure, not only of justice, but of policy, 
and well caleulated to promote the regene- 
ration of Ireland. The noble Lord (Lord 
Monteagle) had spoken as if out-door relief 
were the main object and principle of the 
Bill which was likely to come before their 
Lordships, and as if the whole population 
were to come under its provision. The 
noble Lord seemed to have overlooked all 
possibility of exertions on the part of the 
landowners and land-oecupiers to find em- 
ployment for the people. The noble Lord 
and the right rev. Prelate had both pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that every per- 
son able to work would throw themselves 
on the rate, and would claim out-door re- 
lief. He (the Earl of Devon) knew the 
great difficulties with which the question 
was surrounded. To these no man could 
shut his eyes; and it was not to be sup- 
posed that those who recommended the 
measure were blind to them. But there 
was a circumstance which had occurred 
during the debate which was worthy of no- 
ticee—not one of those noble Lords who 
disapproved of the principle of out-door re- 
lief, had ventured to make a suggestion as 
to the measure they would recommend, not 
for the present distress, but for the per- 
manent amelioration of the social state of 
Ireland. He had collected from the speeches 
delivered, that objection was made to the 
principle in question because it was deemed 
more just and sound that the Irish labourer 
should rely on his own resources; and they 
Went upon the assumption, of course, that, 
if he did exert himself, he would be able 
to save himself from the destitution which 
It was proposed to save him by the mea- 
sure now proposed. Now, could any one 
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acquainted with Ireland really believe, that, 
with the proportion which labour now bore 
to the extent of the country—with the pro- 
portion which the supply of labour bore to 
the demand—the utmost exertion on the 
part of the labourers, either now or for 
many years to come, would be able to find 
for themselves remunerative labour? He 
the (Earl of Devon) could not bring him- 
self to think so. One great benefit of this 
measure would be, that the landlords would 
be driven by it to make exertions for the 
employment of the labourers—and that they 
would do so he firmly believed—and as to 
that class, he must say, that the present 
generation had, in general, done their duty, 
and were doing their duty; but of them it 
might be said, Delicta majorum immeritus 
lues. It had been assumed that the work- 
houses would be soon filled by the able- 
bodied poor, and that there would be a large 
surplus requiring out-door relief. It was 
the duty of all connected with the land to 
do their utmost to give employment; and 
unless the landlords were wanting to them- 
selves, the effort would be made. As the 
law now stood, the poor-law guardians 
were authorized to provide additional work- 
house room wherever it was wanted; and 
the ratepayers would be neglecting their 
own interest if they did not see that work- 
house accommodation was provided suffi- 
ciently ample to enable the guardians to 
test, in combination with work, the fitness 
of those able-bodied persons who applied 
for relief, to be relieved. The noble Earl 
then referred to the recommendations which 
had been given in some of the reports pre- 
sented on the subject of Ireland, and show- 
ed that many of them had been attended 
to and carried into effect. Te supported 
this measure of Her Majesty’s Government 
as one of a series of measures which they 
had introduced for the improvement of the 
country. As far as individuals were con- 
cerned, he knew that many of them would 
suffer, and most undeservedly ; but the 
State had a right to look at the subject 
with a different eye: the State and the 
public had a right to see whether or not 
the land did its duty, and if it did not, 
to take steps which would enable those who 
possessed the land to fulfil the obligations 
which belonged to them, or to part with 
the land if they could not. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
agreed so cordially with the sentiments of 
his noble Friend who had just sat down, 
that he should not have considered it ne- 
cessary to trouble their Lordships on this 
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occasion if it had not been repeated more 
than once, that Her Majesty’s Government 
had been acting under some extraordinary 
pressure, arising either from the misfor- 
tunes of the country, or from some other 
less creditable cause, and had brought for- 
ward the measure which was now before 
the other House of Parliament without due 
deliberation. Now, he would undertake to 
say, that nothing could be less founded 
than this assumption. His noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Brougham), who had 
spoken some time before, and who, as was 
his ‘‘ custom of an afternoon,’ after he 
had spoken, had left the House—[ Lord 
Brougham came from behind the Throne |— 
His noble and learned Friend he saw had 
returned to his place; but he feared that 
anything he might say would not induce his 
noble and learned Friend to change his 
opinion, or to give the Government the 
benefit of his vote. But his noble and 
learned Friend had stated that the Govern- 
ment was acting under a pressure. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: I said, not that 
the Government was acting under a pres- 
sure, but that men were voting for it under 
pressure. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE: 
Yes, and his noble and learned Friend had 
founded an amusing argument upon the 
unanimity displayed on this subject in 
another place. He said, that of a House 
of 658 Members, only 36 voted against 
this principle; and that, said his noble and 
learned Friend, proved compulsion on the 
part of those who voted. He was inclined 
to draw a different conclusion. If, indeed, 
the House of Commons had been much 
divided in opinion, that might be a reason 
for caution; but when there was so much 
unanimity, it showed that the public mind 
was made up. For himself, he was ready 
to admit that he had not orginally been in 
favour of the present poor law. Ile was 
rather inclined to agree with the most rev. 
Prelate who had spoken in this debate, 
and who had recommended the adoption of 
the Scotch in preference to the English 
system of the Poor Law. But Parliament 
had adopted the system of the English 
Poor Law, and it had now been in operation 
for ten years—it was part and parcel of 
the law of the land; and he said, that 
having gone so far, Parliament could not 
stop there; if there were 2,000,000 pau- 
pers in Ireland, Parliament could not, con- 
sistently with its duty, allow such a mass 
of pauperism to exist, without endeavouring 
to apply a remedy; they must now deter- 
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mine to give a really efficient poor law to 
Ireland. The more they improved the 
property of Ireland, the greater was the 
necessity for their taking this step. It 
was plain that most of the noble Lords who 
supported the Motion, had not read the 
Bill. It was plain, for instance, that the 
most rev. Prelate had not seen it; for he 
talked all through of the right to relief, 
He and other noble Lords had talked of 
the right to out-door relief. The noble 
and learned Lord had warned them against 
adopting the principle of this Bill, because, 
he said, if they once took a step in advance, 
they could never afterwards make a step 
in retrogression. But his noble and learned 
Friend forgot that the Act of 1834, in 
which he himself took a conspicuous part, 
was a great retrogression—an immense 
lowering of the rates. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: I said we would 
not make a retrogression, except at a great 
crisis. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE: 
But the year 1834 was not a time of great 
crisis; they were not in half the danger 
then that Ireland was in now. It wasa 
monstrous exaggeration of the Bill to say 
that the permanent and ordinary operation 
of this Bill was to give the able-bodied a 
right to out-door relief on a large scale. 
That certainly was not the object of the 
measure. And as to the dangers to be 
apprehended from the amount of destitution 
in Ireland, he certainly did not think that 
was any argument against the measure. 
It had been said that there were two 
millions of paupers in Ireland. Sup 
posing this to be true, how, he asked, 
were these paupers supported now ¢ Were 
they not living upon the property of the 
country ? 

The Eart. of MOUNTCASHELL: They 
are living upon English capital just now. 

The Margvess of CLANRICARDE: 
Yes, but his noble Friend seemed to forget 
that the half of that must be paid back 
again. They were living, not perhaps as 
they ought to be, upon the capital of the rich, 
but they were certainly living upon the capi- 
tal of the poor. The operation of this Bill, 
therefore, would not introduce any new 
burden, but would rather place the existing 
burden where it ought to be. Therefore, 
in point of fact, all the objections to this 
measure resolved themselves into this, that 
the law would not be properly administered. 
Of course, its operation was surrounded 
with many perils; but he thought that 
when their Lordships saw the Bill, and the 
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checks and precautions that were taken to 
prevent abuse, they would see that every 
precaution which could be suggested had 
been had recourse to. But they could not 
conceal from themselves—and particularly 
there ought to be no delusion on the sub- 
ject in Ireland—that the working of this 
measure for good or for evil, depended 
mainly upon the people themselves. If 
the different classes of the people would 
not combine and co-operate together for 
their mutual good, there could be no doubt 
that by badly working this Bill, they would 
hasten on that ruin which, whether this 
measure were carried or not, must in that 
case come upon them. But he had a 
higher opinion of his countrymen than to 
suppose that that would be the case; and 
he had the satisfaction to find that the 
people had co-operated together under the 
existing law to a far greater extent than 
he had before expected. True, that was 
not the case in all parts of the country, 
but it must take place now. It would not 
be doubted that this measure was, at least, 
more safe than to leave the country in its 
present state. He had only further to 
express his hope that his noble Friend 
would not press this Motion to a division. 
Eart FITZWILLIAM supported the 
Motion. If the Motion had been for a 
Committee of the extended kind which 
had been supposed by the right rev. Pre- 
late, to summon evidence from all parts of 
England and Ireland, then he should be of 
opinion that at this stage of the Bill the 
appointment of such a Committee would 
not have been advisable. But the Motion 
was merely for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to bring, in a condensed form, before 
the House the solemnly recorded opinions of 
the Committees and Royal Commissions 
which had investigated this subject. It 
was proposed to bring forward, in a con- 
densed form, those opinions, which he very 
much doubted whether half a dozen out of 
sixty or seventy Peers present would seck 
for themselves in the folios which were 
upon the shelves of their library. When 
the new Poor Law for Ireland passed, he 
had been struck with some surprise that 
the course of their legislation should have 
been in a direction so entirely different 
from that they had followed in England. 
As far as his own experience went in I[re- 
land, the law had not been attended with 
80 much evil as he anticipated. It seemed 
it was only intended as a prelude to some- 
thing further; for his noble Friend now 
said the Bill at present before Parliament 
VOL. XCl. Third 
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was a necessary corollary from the law 
passed several years ago. He wanted to 
know when the corollary of the present 
measure would come? It seemed that 
those who had introduced it were afraid of 
their own measure, for they heard of many 
guards by which it was fenced round. 
First, they were told that it was an un- 
founded charge that this measure intro 
duced out-door relief, for that it would not 
be granted except when the workhouses 
were full; but when the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act for England passed, Parliament 
was told there was to be hardly any relief 
except in the workhouses; and that rule 
had been relaxed, necessarily relaxed, for 
the strict principle could not be adhered 
to. Was there any man who now heard 
him who believed that relief in Ireland 
would be restricted to relief granted in the 
workhouses? He did not believe it; nor 
did he suppose the authors of this measure 
believed it, and that on account of the 
‘‘guards” they had introduced in it. If 
they really anticipated the possibility of 
confining relief to those in the workhouses, 
where would be the necessity of those 
*‘ guards?”’ The first guard was that no 


out-door relief was to be administered ex- 
He should like to see the 


cept in food. 
relieving officer climbing up the sides of a 
mountain to the scattered cabins, or trudg- 
ing on the edge of a beg. How many 
days’ purchase would be given for the life 
of a relieving officer under such circum 
stances? He feared that his noble Friend 
and his right hon. Friend in the other 
House were legislating on this subject with 
English opinions and feelings exclusively, 
and English information, or rather misin- 
formation, regarding the condition of Ire- 
land. No one believed it possible that 
out-door relief could be prevented except 
when it was th the form of food. But 
there were to be more ‘ guards’’ intro- 
duced. The fear of this Bill having a 
confiseatory character had evidently begun 
to impress itself upon the authors of it. 
There was to be the guard, for instance, 
by which no man was to be entitled to re- 
lief who was in possession of a given por- 
tion of land, he believed half an acre; he 
wished to know how this clause was to be 
drawn up in a manner to be effective? He 
anticipated great evil from it; he saw the 
possibility of boards of guardians con- 
niving at the possession of land by per- 
sons who would be otherwise desirous of 
abandoning their land and betaking them- 
selves to a better occupation elsewhere. 
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Then came the last guard, that of requir- 
ing ex-officio guardians to be always equal 
in number to the elective guardians. This 
was one which, he believed, might be in 
some degree effective, but would be attend- 
ed with very great evils in the administra- 
tion of the law, and with very great social 
evils in Ireland. If the authors of this 
measure had found it necessary to intro- 
duce so many guards for the purpose of 
nullifying their own measure, it would 
have been much better if they had taken 
the advice of calm and sensible men from 
Ireland, who were for the most part averse 
to the measure. Let their Lordships 
figure to themselves what would be the 
condition of the country if this law had 
been long in existence. Was there any, 
one who believed that the calamity would 
have been less fearful, that fewer lives 
would have been lost, or less suffering en- 
dured? If he could believe there would, 
he should have supported the measure; 
but even so, he thought it should be only 
temporary, and in the nature of an experi- 
ment. He thought it a most dangerous 
thing for Government to legislate perma- 
nently on this subject, when under the 
pressure of the feelings which were ex- 
cited by the present state of Ireland. It 
was under the pressure of those feelings 
that Government and the other House of 
Parliament were acting, and he would 
conclude by hoping that their Lordships 
would adopt a more dispassionate view of 
the question. 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS would 
offer but a few observations in support of 
his vote against the proposition of the 
noble Lord. He understood the interpre- 
tation put upon it by the most reverend 
Prelate to be repudiated, and that the noble 
Lord (Lord Monteagle) was, without any 
arriere pensée or intention of delay, simply 
desirous of submitting to their Lordships a 
digest of the opinions of previous Commis- 
sions and Committees. Still he should vote 
against the noble Lord’s Motion. He did 
not think such a digest would be very ser- 
viceable to their Lordships ; the reports in 
which those opinions were contained were 
accesible to all the Members of their Lord- 
ships’ House; and they would not very 
materially assist their Lordships’ consider- 
ation, and for this simple reason, that these 

investigations took place under a very dif- 
ferent state of things. They were made 
before the passing of the present poor law, 
by which it had become clear that one of 
the first measures to which they must look 
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as an infallible consequence of it, was a 
complete change in the present tenure of 
land in that country. There was then no 
failure in the potato crop; and he believed 
that if the Irish cottier had hitherto ob. 
tained sufficient to maintain life on an in- 
ferior quality of food, he could now no 
longer place reliance on his produce ; and 
as a necessary consequence, he must be- 
come dependent, not on his small spot of 
ground, but on his labour. This was a 
totally different state of things from that 
with which previous Committees had to 
deal. He did not believe it impossible 
that profitable employment should be found 
for the peasantry ; and certainly any sti- 
mulus that would induce landlords to find 
employment would do great good in that 
country. Another consideration was, that 
until you gave a right to relief, you could 
not do anything to repress that worst of 
all evils in Ireland, the systent of vagrancy 
and medicancy. He regretted being called 
upon by anticipation to discuss a measure 
which was not on their Table, and would 
reserve his observations on its provisions 
until the proper time. The most reverend 
Prelate said he would propose nothing him- 
self, but he said two millions of people 
were starving, and seemed to imagine that 
perhaps a Committee of Inquiry might sug- 
gest some better scheme than the Govyern- 
ment measure. But whatever evils, mis- 
eries, or costs might be produced by its 
adoption, he would say they shrunk into 
insignificance when compared with those 
which resulted from leaving things in their 
present position. What was to be done 
with the mass of the wretched popu- 
lation? One noble Lord said they must 
have an Act for removing these unfortu- 
nates from their native land ; and the noble 
and learned Lord seemed delighted with the 
suggestion. He (the Earl of St. Germans) 
did not think he should be justified in 
giving his support to any measure which 
would have the effect of postponing inde- 
finitely a measure which he believed to be 
necessary. 

The ArcusisHor of DUBLIN presumed 
he must have expressed himself incorrectly, 
probably through his little habitude of Par- 
liamentary debate ; he had no intention to 
propose a different sort of inquiry, but 
merely to support the Motion of the noble 
Lord (Lord Monteagle). 

The Eart of ROSSE observed that 
though the reports which had been referred 
to might describe a different state of things, 
they had the considerable advantage of 
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being drawn up at a period when there|some system of colonization at once, be- 
was no excitement ; and he thought that | cause he was convinced that a certain por- 
those who drew them up must have at least tion of the expense of such a system would 
had in contemplation the possibility of abe repaid, and that it was the most safe, 


similar occurrence to the famine of the 
present year. He did not think the Go- 
yernment had shown sufficient grounds for 
opposing the Motion. If a Committee were 
appointed, many documents would neces- 
sarily be printed, and thereby be rendered 
accessible to the public, who were, he be- 
lieved, uninformed as to the leading features 
of this subject. No doubt, to a certain 
extent, by taxing property, pauperism 
might be relieved; but there was one limit 
to the amount of rate, which in Ireland 
would soon be attained, and that was the 
extent of land in cultivation, and it would 
be found that a much smaller rate than 
would be sufficient to throw the land out 
of cultivation in England, would have that 
effect in Ireland. A considerable portion 
of land in that country was uncultivated, 
and likely to remain so; and this cireum- 
stance would of course affect the amount of 
rate over the surface of the country. Both 
in and out of the House charges had been 
frequently made against the landed pro- 
prietors of Ireland. He had always un- 
derstood it was the duty of Government, 
when charges were made against large 
classes of persons, and when it was possi- 
bleto make a fair defence for them, to step 
forward and adopt a legitimate mode of 
defending them, such as would be afforded 
by this Committee. It so happened, 
howerer, that the Government were not 
about to try this experiment on Scotland, 
though it was much more suited for it than 
Ireland; and the only ground for this excep- 
tion was, that the landed proprietors in Ire- 
land had not done their duty as well as the 
landed proprietors of Scotland. If the 


Government, therefore, had defended the | 


conduct of the Irish landlords, they would 
have cut the ground under their own feet ; 
and in the absence of any aid from them, 
it behoved every person connected with 


Property in the latter country to defend | 


themselves. Whatever way they turned 


| 
| 





wholesome, and natural way of providing 
for the present difficulty ; while it was evi- 
dent that whatever was spent at home in 


| giving relief to the destitute was completely 


lost and could not be repaid. 

The Eart of MOUNTCASHELL briefly 
supported the Motion. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE shortly replied. 

House divided on the original Motion :— 
Contents, 12; Not Contents, 39: Majo- 
rity against the Motion, 27. 

House adjourned. 


The following Protests against the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee on the Irish 
Poor Law were entered on the Jour- 
nals :— 

DissENTIENT— 

1. Because, when it is proposed to legislate in 
opposition to the principles which, during the last 
half century, have been uniformly admitted by all 
writers of eminence as well as by all Parliament- 
ary authorities, the refusal of inquiry implies a 
most culpable rashness. 

2. Because the proposed measure is confessedly 
one of vast importance to the permanent welfare 
and safety of a large portion of the empire. It is 
a measure which even its advocates admit to be a 
great and hazardous experiment, and which is re- 
garded by many as involving nothing less than a 
general confiscation ; and the adoption of such a 
measure appears to us to call for the most accurate 
previous examination of all such reports and public 


| documents as may throw light on the subject, in 


order that the Legislature may stand clear of the 
charge of a reckless and wanton disregard of the 
rights and happiness of our fellow-subjects. 

3. Because we feel convinced that the proposed 
inquiry would have elicited easily, in a short time 
and conclusively, solutions to the following three 
most important questions—solutions which ought 
to be brought fully before the minds of those who 
shall have to decide finally on the proposed alter- 
ation of the Poor Law:—1. Whether it be, or be 
not, physically impossible (even with the best dis- 
positions in all the parties concerned) that it can 
at all effect the proposed relief; 2. Whether the 
attempt will, or will not, have the effect of ruining 
both the owners and occupiers of land, and putting 
an entire stop to cultivation ; and, 3. Whether it 
will not by demoralising the mass of the people, 


| and permanently destroying the habits of industry 


and self-dependence, increase to a frightful extent 


they would find this difticulty—the amount | the amount of pauperism and crime in Ireland, 


of rate was limited by the extent of culti- 
vated land, so that it could not rise beyond 
a certain sum. If the workhouses were 
full, and the number of poor beyond the 
means of the rate, there would always re- 
main an immense mass of destitution un- 
provided for. Instead of adopting such 
measures as those proposed by Govern- 
ment, it would be much better to arrange 


| 





and ultimately exhaust the resources and endanger 
the safety of the United Kingdom. 

4, Because, when it is proposed, on a sudden, 
temporary, unusual, and alarming emergency, to 
introduce, not a merely temporary but a perma- 
nent legislative measure, and that too a measure 
which it will be peculiarly difficult and dangerous 
to repeal hereafter, it behoves the Legislature to 
examine with a doubly scrupulous and anxious care 
the grounds on which such a measure is recom- 
mended, and the consequences to which it may 
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lead, lest Parliament should incur merited repro- 
bation as having augmented by such procedure 
the calamity which it is sought to remedy, and 
perpetuated and rendered incurable evils which 
would otherwise have only been temporary. 
R. Dusiiy. 
MonTeaGle. 
Rapnor. 
MountCasHELL. 


1. Because the danger of permanent legislation 
under the pressure of a temporary emergency can 
only be averted or diminished by the most careful 
reference to past events, and that for such pur- 
pose a review of the evidence taken and the re- 
commendations given under circumstances admit- 
ting the exercise of a calm, deliberate, and impar- 
tial judgment, becomes of the highest importance 
in guiding the deliberations of the Legislature. 

2. Because the dangers of permanent legislation 
in a ease like the present, when a great portion of 
the British empire is reduced to a state of unex- 
ampled destitution, are strikingly exemplified by 
the measures so unfortunately passed by Parlia- 
ment, under circumstances strictly analogous, in 
1795 and 1800—measures which produced calami- 
ties difficult to remove, and from the consequences 
of which England is still suffering. 

3. Because an examination of the history of 
the past becomes the more necessary, when the 
Legislature is called «n to abandon and overrule 
—1. The opinion of the Parliamentary Committee 
which, in 1804, resolved “ that the adoption of a 
general system of relief for the poor of Ireland 
would be highly injurious to that country, and 
would not produce any real and permanent ad- 
vantage even to the poorer classes, who must be 
the subjects of such support.” 2. The opinion 
of a subsequent Committee, which reported in 
1819, “‘ that the establishment of a system of poor 
law would produce in a country like Ireland in- 
calculable evils to every class of the community.” 
3. The opinion of the Committee of 1823, which 
stated that “any system of relief, however bene- 
volently intended, leading the peasantry to depend 
upon the interposition of others rather than upon 
their own labour, could not but repress all those 
exertions of industry which are essentially neces- 
sary to the improvement of the condition of the 
labouring classes.” 4. The experience of English 
Poor Law administration, as exemplified in the 
reports of the House of Commons Committee of 
1817, and of the Commission of Inquiry of 1833, 
and which led to the amendment of the Poor Law 
of England in 1834. 5. The deliberate judgment 
of a Royal Commission appointed specially to con- 
sider the condition of the Irish poor, and which 
reported in 1836, that if any “ considerable portion 
of the rental of a country were to be devoted to 
the support of unproductive labourers, commerce 
must decay, and the demand for agricultural pro- 
duce and other commodities must contract, the 
number of persons out of employment and in need 
of support must increase, and general ruin be the 
result.” 6. The recommendations of Mr. Ni- 
cholls, on which the King’s Government of 1838 
introduced, and Parliament passed, the Irish Poor 
Law Act, in which recommendations it was ex- 
pressly stated “that no relief should be given ex- 
cept in the workhouse, and that this limitation 
slfould be specified in the Act, in order to protect 
the central authority from the pressure which is not 
unlikely to occur on this point.” 7, The express 
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declaration of the Ministers responsible for the 
framing and introduction of the Irish Poor Law, and 
which announced “ that the administration of out- 
door relief would lead to a most pernicious sys- 
tem, mixing up mendicancy and charity with la- 
bour ; a system of persons partly obtaining sup- 
port by labour, and partly from the public purse, 
and which would not only produce in Ireland the 
evils which had existed in England, but evils very 
much greater, till out-door relief came to absorb 
a much greater portion of the produce of the land,” 
8. The evidence of Mr. Cornwall Lewis, Mr. 
Twiselton, Mr. Gulson, and Mr. Clements, all of 
whom had recent practical experience in the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law in Ireland, agreeing 
in a conviction of the danger and ruin which must 
attend the introduction of out-door relief in that 
country ; a judgment adopted by the Select Com- 
mittee of the Lords in the last Session, which ex- 
pressed “a decided opinion that the introduction 
of any system of out-door relief would be danger- 
ous to the general interests of the community, 
and more particularly to the interests of the very 
class for whose well-being this relief was_in- 
tended.” 

4. Because we consider it the more rash and 
unwise to set aside and overrule this unbroken 
series of Parliamentary judgments without the 
most careful and deliberate inquiry, as no attempt 
has been made in debate to impugn or to deny 
their force, or to meet them by conflicting autho- 
rity or evidence, and that, by the rejection of the 
Motion for a Committee, an inference is justly 
raised that no such evidence can be produced, or 
is producible. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 26, 1847. 


Minores.) PuBLic BILLs.—1° Prisons (Ireland).— Troops 
during Elections; Service of Heirs (Scotland); Crown 
Charters (Scotland). 

2° Drainage of Lands; Lunatic Asylums; Naval Service 
of Boys; Naval Prisons. 

Reported. — Harbours, Docks, and Piers Clauses. 

5° and passed :—Commons Inclosure (No. 2), 

PETITIONS PreseNnTED. By Mr. S. O’Brien, from Galway, 
respecting Controverted Elections (Ireland).—By Mr. R. 
Currie, from Northampton, against the Use of Grain in 
Breweries and Distilleries.— By Mr. Moffatt, from Scotch 
Distillers, for Alteration of Law in relation to British 
Bonded Spirits.—By Mr. M. J. O'Connell, from Clonmel, 
against the Proposed Measure respecting Colonial Spirits. 
—By Sir E. Filmer, from three places in Kent, respecting 
Remuneration to Tax Assessors and Collectors.—By Cap- 
tain Pechell, from Brighton, for Inquiry into the Conduct 
of the Brighton Police.—By Sir R. Peel, from Trustees 
of the British Museum, for Aid.—By several Hon, Mem- 
bers, from an immense number of Dissenting Congrega- 
tions, against the Government Scheme of Education; 
and by Mr. Cowper, from Clergymen near Buntingford, 
in Favour of the same.—By Mr. S. Crawford, from Land- 
holders of the Gorey Poor Law Union, for Alteration of 
the Law respecting Landlord and Tenant (Ireland).—By 
Mr. Gregory, from Ballinasloe, for Alteration of Poor 
Relief (Ireland) Bill.—By Sir E. Kerrison, from Suffolk, 
and Captain Pechell, from Gloucester, Hereford, and 
Worcester, for Repeal or Alteration of the Poor Removal 
Act.—By Mr. S, Crawford, and Viscount Morpeth, from 
several places, for the Suppression of Promi 8 Inter- 
course.—By Mr. Moffatt, from several places in Ireland, 
in favour of the Railways (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. A. 
Oswald, from Ayr, against the Registering Births, &¢. 
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(Scotland) Bill, and Marriage (Scotland) Bill; and by Mr. 
Matheson, from Dingwall, for Compensation respecting 
the same.—By Mr. Rumbold, from Great Yarmouth, for 
Alteration of the Law of Settlement. 


PUNISHMENTS AT HONG-KONG. 

Dr. BOWRING wished to read a paper 
from Hong-Kong, dated the 30th of Ja- 
nuary, which stated that the system of 
corporal punishment on board ship had, 
they were happy to state, been done away 
with, and that no punishment would now 
take place without a trial, in consequence 
of the discussion which had taken place 
in the House of Commons. He wished to 
know whether the Government had re- 
ceived any official assurance of what was 
thus stated ? 

Mr. HAWES sad, that no official 
confirmation had been received by the Go- 
vernment; but he could, at the same time, 
state that he had great reason to believe 
that there would shortly be a great ame- 
lioration of the system of punishment in 
the whole commercial marine of the coun- 
try. 


IRISH CHURCH. 
Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN wished to ask 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment whether there was any intention to 


bring in any measures during the present 
Session to appropriate the property of the 
Irish Church to purposes in which both 
Protestants and Catholics were interested ? 

Lorpv J. RUSSELL said, that there 


was no such intention. 


LIMITED ENLISTMENT. 

Sir H. DOUGLAS wished to ask the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
whether the system of enlistment for a 
limited period had been adopted by the 
advice and with the consent of the Duke 
of Wellington, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL replied, that there 
had been several communications with the 
Horse Guards, and certainly there had been 
no direct opposition to the plan adopted by 
the Government. Further than this he 
declined to answer. 


SENTENCE OF DEATH BY COURT- 
MARTIAL. 
_ Mr. WILLIAMS wished to put a ques- 
tion to the Secretary of the Admiralty. 
A short time since a private of Marines 
had been tried by court-martial for using 
improper language, and afterwards threat- 
ening his sergeant; he was found guilty, 
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and sentenced to death by being hanged 
at the yard-arm of one of Her Majesty’s 
ships. The question he wished to ask the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ward) was, whether 
this sentence had been under the consid- 
eration of the Board of Admiralty; and 
whether that Board had ordered, or in- 
tended to order, the sentence to be carried 
into effect ? 

Mr. WARD said, that the sentence had 
been brought under the consideration of the 
Board of Admiralty; and their Lordships 
had felt justified under the circumstances 
in recommending a commutation of the 
sentence to transportation, which had taken 
place. 

Mr. WILLIAMS begged to ask the 
hon. Gentleman another question. In the 
course of last Session, he (Mr. Williams) 
brought under the consideration of the 
House the naval articles of war, which he 
considered were of a most cruel and inhu- 
man character; when the hon. Gentleman 
stated that they were under the considera- 
tion of the Board of Admiralty. He wished 
to know whether those articles had been 
considered by the board, and whether it 
was intended to make any alteration in 
them? 

Mr. WARD replied, that the naval ar- 
ticles of war had been under the considera- 
tion of the Admiralty Board; but he feared 
he was not authorized to inform his hon. 
Friend that any alteration of those articles 
was contemplated. 


HARBOUR OF REFUGE, HOLYHEAD. 

Viscornt SANDON begged to ask the 
Secretary of the Admiralty whether any 
Commission had been appointed to consider 
and take evidence on the plan to be adopt- 
ed for constructing a harbour of refuge at 
Holyhead? and if so, who they consisted 
of, and what were their instructions ? 

Mr. WARD replied, that a Commission 
had been appointed to take into considera- 
tion, not the comparative merits of the pre- 
sent plan for forming a harbour of refuge 
at Holyhead as compared with other plans, 
but the merits or demerits of the plan pro- 
posed by Mr. Rendel. The Commission 
consisted of three officers, all eminent men, 
and none of them connected with any pre- 
vious investigations—they were Captain 
Barwell, Captain Collinson, and Captain 
Shepherd. They were to hear evidence 
upon the plan, and more especially in a 
nautical point of view, but not in reference 
to a comparison with any other plan, but 
simply with regard to its own merits, or 
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deficiency; and if the noble Lord would 
give him a list of persons the noble Lord 
might wish to be examined, they should 
be examined before the Commission. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES BILL—RUM DUTIES. 
On the Motion, that the Speaker do 
leave the chair for the House to go into 
Committee on the Customs Duties Bill, 
The CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER remarked, that it was but fair to 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord G. Ben- 
tinck), to state the course he intended to 
pursue. He understood that it was his 
noble Friend’s intention to meet the Mo- 
tion by a Motion to send the Bill to a Se- 
lect Committee. When he first made the 
proposition respecting the duty on colonial 
rum, he had stated, that he meant that 
there should be a higher duty upon it than 
upon British spirits by sixpence. Since then 
he had had repeated interviews with dis- 
tillers, and Members who acted on behalf 
of their constituencies, and they had all 
represented that the difference of duty was 
not adequate in the way of protection. He 
could not say that his own individual opin- 
ion had been changed on the subject. He 
still thought that a differential duty of 6d., 


fairly paid, would be just to all parties; 
but he had been induced to reconsider his 
determination in this respect, and he found 
that he could give way without the sur- 


render of any principle. He had been 
anxious to meet the views of the more 
moderate of those who represented the dis- 
tillers; and, with that view, it was his in- 
tention, in the Committee, to propose that 
the duty on colonial spirits should be such 
as to make it 9d. a gallon higher than 
that on British spirits. Instead, therefore, 
of its being only 6d. a gallon higher, as it 
now stood in the Bill, it would be 9d. 
higher. He would not then go into his 
reasons for this course, either one way or 
the other, as he should have to assign his 
reasons in the answer which he should 
have to make to his noble Friend; but he 
thought that it was only fair to the House, 
and to his noble Friend, that they should 
be apprised of what he intended to do on 
the subject. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK then rose to bring 
forward the Motion of which he had given 
notice, for referring the Bill to a Select 
Committee up stairs, and said: Sir, I feel 
that I require the most especial indulgence 
of the House—indeed, I may say, even 
the toleration of the House on this occa- 
sion, for of all the dry and dull subjects 
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that could possibly be introduced, the ques. 
tion which it is now my misfortune to 
bring under the consideration of the House 
is the driest and dullest; and I fear I haye 
neither the tact, nor the talent, nor the in- 
genuity, to enliven a debate on such a 
subject. I cannot say that I bring any 
party feeling into the discussion of this 
question; I believe it is the wish and de- 
sire of my right hon. Friend the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer to do the most per- 
fect justice between all the parties con- 
cerned in this matter; but, at the same 
time, I feel bound to say that I believe he is 
in error in forming the judgment at which 
he has arrived, If this question had been one 
merely of pounds, shillings, and pence, it 
would have been dull and complicated 
enough; but this is a question in which are 
concerned, not pounds and shillings, but 
pence, and halfpence, and farthings; it is, 
therefore, a dry and complicated question, 
involving minute details of pence and far- 
things chiefly: and I think, on that ground, 
I am justified in the proposal I have made 
at the outset, that instead of going into a 
Committee of the whole House on such a 
subject, we should refer the matter toa 
Select Committee up stairs; for, if ever 
there was a subject which required the 
calmest, the most deliberate, the most 
careful caleulation by every Gentleman 
considering it, with pen in hand and ink 
and paper before him, it is this question of 
the ditferential duties between rum and 
British spirits. The question is more 
complicated on this account, that the cases 
of the English, Seotch, and Irish distillers 
all differ from each other; and not only 
that, but one part of Ireland differs from 
another part of Ireland, and one part of 
Scotland from another part, in like man- 
ner. But, Sir, if I was justified in asking 
for this Committee when I gave notice of 
my intention of so doing, so far from 
being dissuaded by the announcement 
which my right hon. Friend has just ‘now 
made, I am the further inclined to perse- 
vere, by the fact that even the mind of my 
right hon. Friend is not fully made up on 
this subject. Up to a certain time, my 
right hon. Friend thought the duty ought 
to be but 6d.; but he now consents to give 
way, although his opinion is not changed. 
Therefore I think I have a good right to 
ask the House for a Committee up stairs, 
to assist in arranging and deciding what is 
the proper amount of differential duty to 
be fixed on British spirits and on colonial 
rum. And I can assure my right hon. 
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Friend, that if I am put on that Commit- 
tee, so little is my prejudice on this sub- 
ject—so little is my desire to give the Brit- 
ish distillers any unfair advantage over the 
colonial distillers—that if he can prove that, 
instead of 9d., a duty of 6d., or even no 
differential duty, is necessary to mect the 
justice of the question, I shall be the first 
to propose that there shall be no differential 
duty. But 1 think I could show before a 
Committee up stairs, though not, perhaps, 
a Committee of the whole House here, that 
British distillers are entitled to a larger 
amount of duty than 9d. Sir, it is not 
yery long ago since an Act of Parliament 
was passed regulating the differential du- 
ties between the Channel Islands and Great 
Britain. That Act is the 65th cap. of the 
Sth and 9th of Victoria, and it is intituled 
“An Act to determine what shall be the 
Countervailing Duties between the Islands 
of Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark, 
and Great Britain,’’ and was introduced by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Cambridge (Mr. Goul- 
burn). In that Act it was recited that 
Is, 2d. should be the countervailing duty 
between spirits manufactured in the Chan- 
nel Islands and in Great Britain. Now, 


nothing has occurred since the passing of 


that Act to alter the decision then come to, 
except the alteration in the corn laws. 
Well, then, the point now is, to what ex- 
tent has the alteration of the corn laws af- 
fected the question of the duties? Now, 
as this Act was passed in the year 1845, I 
must consider the duties under the corn 
law of 1842, and I find the average duties 
paid on barley between the years 1842 and 
1845 inclusive were 5s. lld. I do not 
know whether the House is aware that a 
quarter of malt grain will produce about 
19 or at most 20 gallons of spirits; there- 
fore a duty of 3s. would fall to the extent 
of about 2d. a gallon on spirits. The en- 
tire duty on barley is 5s. 11d.; but I can- 
not reckon that above half that duty is 
paid by the consumer, because, there being 
a duty of 3s. on malt, the other half is 
paid by the producer of the barley. If 
that be so, then 2d., or something more 
than 1$d., is all the difference that exists 
now and that which existed in 1845, when 
the Government introduced the Bill for the 
regulation of the duties between the Chan- 
nel Islands and Great Britain. Therefore 
I have a right to assume that 1s., or at 
least 113d. a gallon, is still a just assess- 
ment between rum and British spirits. 
That Act recited that the object of it was 
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to determine by Parliament what was the 
extent of the excise restrictions, and it 
then decided that these restrictions amount- 
ed to ls. 2d. per gallon. Then I have 
this prima facie evidence in my fa- 
vour, that in the opinion of Parliament in 
1845, 1s. 2d. was a fair countervailing 
duty to the restrictions of the excise laws; 
but I am prepared to show that this is a 
very moderate estimate of the real charge 
and expenses caused by the excise laws. 
It is within the knowledge of the House, 
or, at all events, of those Gentlemen who 
have paid attention to these subjects, that 
the excise laws were altered in the year 
1823. They were altered, not for the ad- 
vantage of the distiller, but for the better 
security of the collection of the excise du- 
ties. The result of those alterations was, 
that a distiller was no longer permitted to 
brew and to distil at the same time, or to 
brew and distil at all on the same premises 
on which he was permitted to rectify. He 
was also put under a vast number of other re- 
strictions, to which I shall presently allude. 
But the effect of these main restrictions, 
preventing a distiller from distilling and 
brewing at the same period, makes it ne- 
cessary for every distiller to double his 
plant, the size of his buildings, and the 
number and size of his coppers; and the 
result is, as it came out in evidence be- 
fore a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons which sat in 1833, that a distiller 
whose business was, before the alterations, 
carried on with a capital of 40,000I., re- 
quires under the new regulations a capital 
of 80,0007. Now, taking first the Irish 
case, it was given in evidence before that 
Committee, that in Ireland the distiller who 
produced yearly 60,000 gallons of whisky 
or raw corn spirit, previously to the alter- 
ations, required but 5,000/. for the plant 
of that business; but that, in consequence 
of the new restrictions, it has become 
necessary for him to lay out 5,000/. more, 
in order to do the same amount of buiness. 
Now, I believe that 10 per cent per annum 
is a fair sum to allow on property of this 
perishable description; and that gives a 
sum of 500l. a year to be charged on the 
60,000 gallons of spirits produced, or 
exactly 2d. per gallon. That is the first 
item under the excise regulations. The 
next item is the loss of material arising 
out of these restrictions; and although it is 
not, probably, known to the great majority 
of the House, yet it is well known to those 
engaged in the business of distilling, that 
the restrictions oblige the distiller to brew 
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to a certain gravity—oblige him to give so 
many hours’ or days’ notice of every move- 
ment he makes—oblige him, between each 
brewing or each distilling, to stop his works 
altogether for twelve hours; and oblige 
him, consequently, to extinguish his fur- 
naces. The waste and loss of corn to 
which that leads, has been estimated by 
many distillers at one-twelfth of the whole 
produce; and this item the Irish distillers 
put at 2d. per gallon, at the lowest caleu- 
lation. Then there is another important 
item, and that is the loss in the wages of 
workmen. For the same reason that it is 
necessary for a distiller under the excise 
regulations to double his plant, it is also 
necessary for him to increase, although not 
to double, the number of hands he employs. 
The same man who could superintend at 
once the brewing and the distilling formerly, 
must now of course expend a double amount 
of time, and therefore receive double wages; 
as the distiller can no longer brew and dis- 
til at the same time. The Irish distiller 
estimates his increase of expenditure from 
increased wages at 3d. per gallon; which 
makes, with the two former items, 45d. per 
gallon. I now come to another important 
item, which is, perhaps, the most remark- 
able of all, and the mention of which alone 
ought, I think, to be enough to induce the 
House to grant the Committee for which I 
move. It is necessary for the distiller 
to make use of yeast. But by one of the 
excise restrictions a distiller is forbidden 
to make use of any article in his distillery 
which is produced by his own brewing; and 
the English, the Irish, and the Scotch dis- 
tiller is consequently absolutely forbidden 
to use the yeast which he himself makes. 
And it is a fact, extraordinary as it may 
seem, that in order to enable the excise 
laws to be carried out, every distiller is 
obliged to turn his yeast down the gutter, 
and afterwards to go elsewhere to purchase 
the yeast he may require. I have been 
assured by Irish distillers, that every dis- 
tiller in Galway, Belfast, Drogheda, and 
Cork, is obliged to turn the yeast he him- 
self manufactures down the gutter, while 
the Cork distiller afterwards purchases his 
yeast in Dublin, and the Belfast and the 
Drogheda distiller purchases his yeast in 
London, although each of those distillers 
might have yeast of his own making with- 
out any expense. The cost of yeast for 
every gallon of spirits amounts to a penny; 
and as there are 26,000,000 gallons of 
spirits distilled in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland every year, a sum of 108,3331. is 
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annually wasted under that excise regula. 
tion to which I refer. That charge of 1d, 
a gallon for yeast makes, with the 43d. | 
have already enumerated, a sum of 53d. q 
gallon, which the distiller loses by the alter. 
ation which was made in the excise regu. 
lations. I now come to the malt duty. | 
am speaking of Ireland. In Ireland, in 
what are called the raw-corn spirits, about 
2-13ths of the corn is malted; therefore 
there is a charge for malt duty on 2-13ths 
of the corn employed. The malt duty 
amounts to ls. 4d. per gallon; and as 
2-13ths of the corn employed pays that 
duty, the charge imposed by it amounts to 
about 23d. per gallon. But one who was 
a high authority on all these matters in 
former times—I mean Mr. Huskisson— 
maintained that while the malt duty was 
in itself a heavy charge, the restrictions 
imposed by that duty added half the amount 
of the duty to the cost of malt. And well 
might Mr. Huskisson make that state- 
ment, for the same restrictions which ap- 
ply to distilling, also apply to the making 
of malt under the excise regulations. The 
maltster is tied to time, with respect to 
steeping his barley, and also with respect 
to laying it to cool. I believe that forty 
hours is the time allowed by the excise re- 
gulations for laying out barley to cool; but 
if the weather should be unusually cold 
that time is not long enough, and the con- 
sequence is, that in very cold weather a 
comparatively small portion of the essence 
of the barley is extracted. If, however, 
the weather should be unusually hot, the 
barley sprouts long before the termination 
of the forty hours; but the maltster is, 
nevertheless, compelled, under the excise 
regulations, to look on and see his barley 
sprout, with the certainty that it will after- 
wards turn mouldy. He is, in fact, for- 
bidden by the excise laws to save it from 
destruction. Those with whom I con- 
versed upon the subject, assured me that, 
on an average, the loss from the sprouting 
of barley too soon, and its becoming mouldy, 
amounts to half-a-crown on every quarter 
of barley. But to that must be added the 
loss which arises in cold weather from 
barley not being steeped sufficiently long. 
Under these circumstances, I think Mr. 
Huskisson had very good grounds for stat- 
ing that the lowest sum at which he could 
fix the cost of these restrictions to the 
maltster was 50 per cent of the duty itself. 
If, then, I add 50 per cent to the 23d. per 
gallon which is paid on spirits under the 
malt duty, as I have already shown, the 
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whole sum will amount to 33d.; and that 
will make, with the sums I have already 
mentioned, a total of 93d. per gallon. 
Then I come to what are called the de- 
creases. In the case of British spirits, the 
duty is charged on the quantity which 
leaves the worm-end. But as regards rum, 
the case is entirely different. The duty is 
charged on rum not as it leaves the worm- 
end, not as it leaves the West Indies or 
the East Indies, and not as it arrives in 
this country. The rum, when it arrives 
here, after leakage and evaporation in a 
hot climate, which improves the quality of 
the rum, is put into bond, and the duty is 
paid, not on the quantity which comes into 
bond, but on the quantity which goes out 
of bond. Now, I find by a reference to 
the papers which were laid before the 
House last year, in consequence of an order 
of the 29th of last May, that the allowance 
made to rum-producers amounted to 3d. 
6-10ths in England, to 6d. 7-100ths in Ire- 
land, and to 8d. 5-10ths in Scotland on each 
gallon. In England the reduction allowed 
to the producers of rum was 76,794 gallons 
on 2,411,001 gallons, and the amount of 
duty returned was 36,2481. for leakage 
and evaporation; in Ireland the number of 
gallons allowed was 737 on 13,717 gallons, 
and the amount of duty returned was 3471. ; 
and in Scotland the number of gallons al- 
lowed was 3,287 on 43,231 gallons, and 
the amount of duty returned was 1,534. 
I believe it will be found from these items, 
that I have correctly estimated the allow- 
ance per gallon in each of the three king- 
doms. Now, if any Gentleman will make 
the calculation, I believe he will find that 
Thave justly estimated the allowance which 
is made per gallon on rum in the three 
separate kingdoms; but I have not made 
that calculation on grounds which will ap- 
ply to the reduction now proposed by the 
Government; but I speak with reference 
to the reduction which I imagined was to 
be made when I came into the House, and 
therefore my calculation will be so far in- 
correct, because, of course, the additional 
reduction will add to the amount which is 
to be given back to the rum producer. 
However, I have made a caleulation of 
what would be the amount of the draw- 
back, as I may call it, for leakage and 
evaporation allowed to the rum producer 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland; and I 
find that in England the drawback with 
the proposed duty of 6d., will be 3d. and 
4.l0ths of 1d. a gallon; in Ireland 2d. and 
1-10th; in Scotland, 4d. and 3-10ths. 
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The House will observe that the duty be- 
fore this, on rum, was 8s. 10d. a gallon in 
the three kingdoms, and it is now pro- 
posed to be reduced to 8s. 4d. in England, 
to 4s. 2d. in Scotland, and to 3s. 2d. in 
Ireland; therefore I am obliged to caleu- 
late the drawback on the reduced duty, 
and I believe that I am not incorrect when 
I state that to be the advantage, as far as 
drawback is concerned, as between the 
rum producer and the distiller of British 
spirits; and, therefore, taking the Irish 
case, I have assumed, the disadvantage of 
the Irish distiller of raw corn spirits at 
23d. and 1-8th a gallon as regards this 
drawback. Adding this to the items al- 
ready stated, the result of the whole is, 
that under these restrictions, the disad- 
vantage of the Irish distiller is 113d. and 
1-8th of a penny; so that, in respect of 
tangible and substantial disadvantage, such 
as I am able to measure in money, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ought to 
have given 23d. and 1-8th more than he 
has put on by his amended proposition. 
I have not, however, included in this eal- 
culation the bar which these restrictions 
impose on every distiller in the way of 
effecting any improvements. The distiller 
cannot change any of his utensils; he can- 
not alter his mode of proceeding in any 
way; he cannot choose his ingredients; 
and he is forbidden to use the very molasses 
from which is made the rum imported into 
this country. The distiller, the maltster, 
and the rectifier, are the only persons in 
this country who are now prevented by the 
excise duties from improving the articles 
they produce. I do not pretend to be able 
to calculate the amount of the loss to which 
the distiller is exposed by this incapacity 
of improving his mode of manufacture. 
But I may refer, by way of illustrating 
that point, to the great improvements 
which took place in two other trades from 
the removal of excise duties. It is within 
the knowledge of every Member of the 
House that up to the year 1831 an excise 
duty was imposed on printed cottons. In 
the year 1831, Lord Althorp removed that 
duty; and what was the result of the re- 
moval ? Why, it appears that in the course 
of the three years following the removal of 
that excise duty, the exportation of printed 
cottons increased by 51,000,000 yards; 
and in the year 1845 the increase amounted 
to 238,000,000 yards. Another example 
of the same kind is, the removal of the 
duty on glass—a measure for which the 
country is indebted to the right hon. Ba- 
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ronet the Member for Tamworth. What 
was the effect of the removal of those 
duties? Every one will recollect the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet, in intro- 
ducing that proposition, respecting which 
although perhaps his sanguine expecta- 
tions were not realized, still the improve- 
ment created was something very surpris- 
ing. A paper was laid on the Table of the 
House last year, showing the effect of the 
removal of the glass duties. It was stated 
that as regards plate and window glass, 
the manufacturers had availed themselves 
of the increased demand, and an increase 
in the works had been the consequence; 
that the demand for crown, sheet, and 
plate glass became so great that the orders 
could not be supplied; that additional 
houses had commenced working; that large 
factories were erected in Dublin, Belfast, 
and other places; and that the great diffi- 
culty was to procure a sufficient number of 
skilful workmen, who took advantage of 
the demand to enforce special stipulations; 
and that the demand exceeded all expec- 
tation. The extra make since the repeal 


of the duty was estimated at not less than 
50 per cent. Besides the old glass houses, 
five new ones had started, and five more 
were under weigh, and nearly all, both 


new and old, were making or were about to 
make sheet glass. Workmen were making 
from 4/. to 61. a week. The document 
concludes by stating that it would be im- 
possible to point out any alteration made 
by the hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth which had been so signally success- 
ful as the repeal of the glass duties, more 
especially those relating to window glass. 
The supply had not been able to meet the 
demand, and, from the scarcity of work- 
men, wages had risen fully 30 per cent. 
In the case of glass, I have shown a very 
strong example of what the removal of the 
excise duties will do, for it must be borne 
in mind that, as regards the glass duties 
and the removal of the excise duty upon it, 
the great increase of the trade was not 
created by any increased export of glass, 
for soon after the passing of this law the 
duties on foreign glass were repealed alto- 
gether; and the consequence was, that fo- 
reign glass came into competition with 
English, the drawback on English glass 
exported was withdrawn, and English glass 
had to contend in foreign markets with 
foreign glass on equal terms; and so far 
from the export of English glass being in- 
creased, it was very much diminished, 
whilst the importation increased. But 
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what happened was this. The excise duties 
being taken off, a great impulse was given 
to the trade at home, and it was the home 
consumption which created this enormous 
increase of prosperity in the glass trade, 
I think, therefore, by referring to what 
the removal of the excise duties did in 
printed cottons in 1831, and the removal 
of the excise duties on glass in 1845, spite 
of the competition of foreign glass, I am 
entitled to say that it is almost impossible 
to calculate what loss the Irish, Scotch, 
and English distillers suffer by being thus 
cramped and fettered in their manufacture, 
As regards Ireland, there is another con- 
sideration connected with these excise 
duties. Whisky is the native drink of Ire- 
land; but a very small portion drunk there 
is made of malted spirits, and that arises 
from the malt duty. The effect of malting 
barley is to extract from it all its noxious 
properties, so that the effect of the excise 
duties in Ireland is, I believe, that not more 
than 100,000 gallons of spirits are made 
from malted corn in all Ireland; and with 
that exception the Irish p2ople are com- 
pelled by the excise and malt duties to 
consume a poisonous instead of a more 
wholesome spirit. On the subject of the 
malt duties, another disadvantage under 
which distillers of Great Britain and Ire- 
land labour is this, that no drawback is 
allowed them on exportation to foreign 
countries or the colonies. What has been 
the consequence of that? That whilst on 
the average of the last three years you 
have exported to foreign countries of beer 
to the amount of nearly 500,000/.— 
437,0001., I believe—and whilst of foreign 
spirits 303,000 gallons have been exported, 
no British spirits of any description have 
been exported. Your excise laws, in fact, 
prohibit the trade of the British and Irish 
distiller with foreign countries. Therefore, 
I think, as far as Ireland is concerned, I 
have made out a complete case for a Com- 
mittee up stairs. I now come to the case 
of the English distillers. It differs some- 
what from that of the Irish, inasmuch as the 
English distillers only employ half the quan- 
tity of malt used by the Irish distillers, and 
have recourse to the process of rectifying, 
to purify their spirits, as a substitute for 
malting. On the other hand, the very 
fact of the existence of this excise restric 
tion makes the trade of the English dis- 
tiller a monopoly, for no man not possessed 
of a very large capital can engage in the 
trade, and there are only about six or eight 
distillers in England. The price 1s uw 
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duly kept up. The English distiller claims 
a halfpenny upon the foreign duty on 
barley. The duty on barley, though for 
the present removed, is supposed to be but 
temporary, and to be renewed in six months. 
therefore I must take the duty on barley 
at 2s., and I presume one-half of the duty 
again is paid by the foreign producer and 
the foreign importer, and the other half by 
theconsumer. The English distillers claim 
as the Irish do— 


For the duty on barley . ; : 
They set the absolute duty on malt at 
Taking the price as enhanced 50 per 
cent, lhave arighttoadd . 4 
The English distillers also suffered 
from the yeast being turned down 
the gutter . . ° : . 
The loss on the material was . : 
The duty being payable after the de- 
crease ‘ ‘ : . . 
The duty paid in advance 3 “ 
I have been informed by one large 
distiller that 80,000/. was now re- 
quired for machinery to make 
100,000 gallons a year, and that 
but for the excise duty 40,000/. 
would manufacture the same quan- 
tity of spirit, which gave a loss per 
gallon of . ° . ie 
Then for saving on rectifying . 0 3 


8. 
0 
0 


0 
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Making together : - 1 133-20 
And even if they did not admit 50 per 
cent the enhanced price of the malt, owing 
to the duty, the ditference would be 12d. 
3-20ths, as the discriminating duty which 
the English distiller ought to receive. I 
will conclude with the Seotch case, which 





varies very much from the Irish and the 
English. More than two-thirds of the! 
spirits made in Scotland are made from | 
malted spirit; and, therefore, here the | 
principal question is the duty on malt. | 
There were the same restrictions of the | 
Excise, but there was no rectifying : they | 
had to deduct the smaller duty on malt | 
which I have mentioned in the English 
case as 2}d. and in the Irish as 33d., and 
they have to set against those sums re- 
spectively the entire duty on malt, with 
the exception of 8d. a gallon, allowed as 
drawback, The absolute duty paid on 
malt was ls. 4d. a gallon; and, deducting 
the 8d. drawback, there was 8d. left for 
the difference of that duty alone; and if I 
am allowed to take the same calculation of 
50 per cent on the enhanced price of the 
malt, I should be entitled to add 8d. more, 
because the drawback does not apply to 
the enhanced price of the malt; the price 
of the malt being 1s. 4d., and the enhanced 
price 84, more, together 2s., whilst the 
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drawback is 8d. only on the gross sum; 
but if I state only the enhanced price on 
the 8d. after deducting the drawback, the 
claim would be 4d. more; and the Scotch 
case would stand thus :— 


For the duty on barley 

Absolute duty on malt 

Enhanced price 

Yeast = s F . ‘ 

Difference on account of duty on de- 
crease only : 3 ‘ . 

Loss of material in the manufacture 
of the article ; 


Altogether . 
Or, adding, duty paid in advance 
And even taking off the per centage 
for the enhanced price 


There will still be 1 343-20 
as the discriminating duty to which the 
distillers in Scotland would be entitled 
to put them on an equal footing with 
the producers of rum. I have now com- 
pleted my entire case, having stated the 
separate case of the Irish, Scotch, and 
English distillers, without troubling the 
House by going into nice distinctions be- 
tween those who distil from malt alone in 
Scotland, and those who distil partly from 
malted and partly from corn spirits. In 
closing the statement I have made, I beg 
to thank the House most cordially for the 
kind attention with which they have lis- 
tened to it. I trust I have shown a case for 
going into a Committee up stairs, when wit- 
nesses might be examined, and time and de- 
liberation might be used to ascertain what is 
I am no ad- 
vocate of any preference or partiality to- 
wards English, Scotch, or Irish distillers 
over the colonial producer. I am no advo- 
cate of any monopoly whatever. I desire 
only equal anu exact justice between both 
parties, and the only way in which that 
end can, in my opinion, be properly at- 
tained, is in a Select Committee up stairs, 
consisting of impartial Members of this 
House. I beg, therefore, to move that the 
Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 
The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER was understood to say, that he 
thought his noble Friend, in the statement 
he had made, had given the most conclu- 


| sive reason why they should not agree to 


his Motion for referring the subject to a 
Committee up stairs, where nothing more 
could be elicited in favour of the distillers, 
than what the noble Lord had already 
stated to the House. It was not a little re- 
markable that his noble Friend had over- 
stated the case which the distillers made 
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for themselves, though it was scarcely pos- 
sible to suppose that they would not put 
forward their case as strongly as possible. 
His noble Friend not only went farther 
than the distillers had gone in the printed 
paper which they put before the public, 
but he gave as an additional ground for a 
higher differential duty, the fact that they 
were not to be allowed to distil from mo- 
lasses. The real question, however, be- 
fore the House was, what amount of dif- 
ferential duty on rum was necessary, in 
order to place spirits distilled from grain, 
so far as they were affected by legislative 
enactments, on an equality with rum. It 
was, therefore, altogether beside the pre- 
sent question to talk of distilling from any 
_ other material than grain. He was sorry 
not to be able to allow distillation from 
molasses; but he had, after the most mi- 
nute inquiry, come to the conclusion that 
it was impossible to allow distillation from 
molasses without the greatest risk to the 
revenue. The evidence of Mr. Smith, an 
eminent distiller, which he had quoted on 
a former evening, was distinct on this 
point. In a recent interview, which he 


had with two of the principal distillers in 
London, he had said that he was prepared 


to allow distillation from molasses, if they, 
as men of honour, could say that he could 
do so with safety to the revenue. It was 
impossible for Gentlemen to behave more 
fairly than they did; and they both ad- 
mitted that it was impossible for him to do 
it without running very serious risk of 
loss. He would now recall to the recol- 
lection of the House the position in which 
this question stood. They would remem- 
ber that at the close of the last Session a 
measure was introduced very much for the 
benefit of the revenue as well as of the con- 
sumer, but which the West Indian body 
believed would be most detrimental to their 
interests. He thought, as he had stated 
at the time, that they had very much ex- 
aggerated the injury which that measure 
would produce to them; and certainly, up 
to that moment, their anticipations had 
not been realized, for the price of sugar 
had been very little reduced, and that of 
rum had risen considerably. At that time, 
the West Indians, instead of resisting the 
reduction of protection, which had been 
given to them against the foreign sugr, 
contended, that no other interest should 
continue to receive a protection of which 
they were to be deprived; and a more gra- 
tifying proof of the soundness of the princi- 
ples of free trade they could not have, than 
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this, that when they took away protection 
from one interest, that interest immediately 
became the advocate of an extension of the 
same principles to other interests, whereby 
the great body of consumers would be sure 
to be materially benefited. He trusted that 
on future occasions they would only regard 
taxation for the sake of revenue; and that 
those commercial principles, which, he be. 
lieved, were too firmly established to be 
shaken, would be carried further till al] 
duties imposed merely for the sake of pro. 
tection were done away, and no duties |e. 
vied but such as were required to raise the 
necessary revenue of the State. He had 
stated on a former occasion, that he 
thought there were grounds at present 
upon which distillers were entitled to s 
differential duty. He thought so still; 
and although he had, in deference to the 
wishes of many persons, and with a view 
of rendering more certain the success of 
the measure, increased the amount ori- 
ginally proposed, he thought he should be 
able to satisfy the House that in allow- 
ing a differential duty of 9d., he was giving 
as much, if not more, than the distillers in 
any part of the United Kingdom would 
have a right to demand. There was 
considerable difference in the circumstances 
in which distillers carried on their opera- 
tions in different parts of the kingdom; 
but his noble Friend must see that it was 
perfectly impossible to impose a differen- 
tial duty in the same country varying in 
amount, so as to give protection to spirits 
according as they were produced in a dif- 
ferent manner. If he established his point 
as to one part of the country, he would 
have established it for all; because, if 
spirits produced in Scotland and Ireland 
came generally into competition with 
spirits produced in England, it was clear 
that, as the matter now stood, they must 
be on a perfectly equal footing. In order 
to show that such was the case, he had 
taken the amount of spirits imported from 
Scotland and Ireland into England in 
the last year; and in that amount hon. 
Gentlemen would see that it was not 
merely an importation of small quanti 
ties which might be imported for the use 
of some gentlemen in England, who pre- 
ferred the flavour of the spirits of Scot- 
land, or of Ireland, but of the large qual- 
tities coming into general consumption 
in this country, and entering into a fait 
competition with the spirits produced here. 
Now he found that the spirits produced in 
England in 1846 amounted to 5,624,000 
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lons, whilst of spirits imported from 
Scotland there were 2,136,000 gallons, 
and from Ireland, 1,418,000 gallons. As 
those spirits entered fairly into compe- 
tition with the spirits made in this 
country, it was evident that what was 
an adequate protection to spirits pro- 
duced in England, must be an adequate 
protection to spirits produced in Scotland 
and Ireland; and, also that what was an 
adequate protection to grain spirit in one 
country, was an adequate protection to the 
malt spirit of the other. When Lord Ripon 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer, the dif- 
ferential duty on rum was fixed at ls. 6d.; 
but it appeared by the statements made by 
the distillers in 1830, at an interview with 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Goulburn), then Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that of this ls. 6d. they considered 
themselves entitled to not less than 9d. 
agallon as the additional cost imposed upon 
them by the necessity of using British 
corn, in consequence of the corn laws. 
If, then, that sum were deducted from 
the is. 6d., there being no duty on 
foreign corn at this moment, it was quite 
clear that, upon the showing of the distil- 
lers themselves in 1830, the maximum 
protection to which, upon any conceivable 
supposition, they were now entitled, was 9d. 
a gallon. When the noble Lord, therefore, 
went beyond the 9d., he was contradicted 
by the evidence of the distillers themselves. 
In the course of the last summer the dif- 
ferential duty was reduced from Is. 6d. to 
ls. He stated, at that time, that he would, 
during the autumn, inquire carefully into 
the matter ; and, if he saw reason to alter 
the duty, would endeavour to fix it at such 
4 point as would do justice to both parties. 
With this object, he had requested the 
West Indian body on the one hand, and 
the distillers on the other, to send him 
statements of their respective cases—the 
one for protection, the other for reduction. 
He held in his hand the statement sent to 
him by the distillers. No serious objec- 
tion was made last Session to the reduc- 
tion of the differential duty to 1s.; but in 
this statement they claimed a protection of 
ls. 43d. The first item to make up this 
amount was Id. as an equivalent for the 
duty on foreign corn. He need say no 
more on this point, as the noble Lord had 
givenitup. The next item was 13d. for malt 
duty: this he admitted ; but the precise 
amount was l}d., as appeared by the 
papers which he had already laid upon the 
Table. The next item was an allowance 
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for decreases, &c., which the distillers es- 
timated at 4d. For a long time he had 
not been able to understand on what ground 
they formed so high an estimate. The 
real amount of decrease was just as well 
known to the Excise as to the distillers, 
for the quantities put into the warehouse 
were known; and the quantities taken out 
were entered in the permit ; so that there 
could be no question as to the amount. 
Knowing, therefore, that no such amount 
as they claimed was warranted by the fact, 
he could not understand on what they 
grounded their claim. At lgast it appeared 
that they had not estimated the decrease 
of their own spirits, but had estimated that 
which took place in spirits imported into 
this country—that is, in rum. Now the 
decrease in rum was no test whatever 
on the decrease on British spirits. Rum 
was imported in casks from a very hot 
climate ; and from the effect produced by 
change of temperature, a very serious 
leakage took place, and very great loss, 
which was not the case with spirits manu- 
factured here. It was quite clear, how- 
ever, that if the distillers paid duty only 
after the decrease had occurred in their 
spirits, they would have no more claim on 
that account than the foreign importers ; 
and if he made them an allowance equal 
to that decrease, they would be on the 
same footing as the importer of colonial 
spirit. The argument on this head, as 
stated by the distillers, was a complete 
fallacy. He would now show what the 
value of the decreases really was. He 
had taken the average of six large distil- 
leries in 1846, and he found that, on 
a stock of 5,138,000 gallons, the de- 
crease was equivalent to not quite 3d. a 
gallon. He had also got an average taken 
fourteen years ago, and at that time it was 
under 3d. On Scotch spirits the actual 
decrease was equal to 33-100ths of 3d. per 
gallon; and in Ireland the allowance was 
equal to 3d. 15-100ths per gallon. There- 
fore the maximum allowance for which, 
upon any reasonable ground a claim could 
be made for leakage, &c., was ?d. in Eng- 
land; less than half a farthing in Scotland; 
and very little more than 4d. in Ireland. 
Then his noble Friend came to rectifying. 
In Scotland and Ireland there was no rec- 
tifying; and here it came as much under 
the description, as his noble Friend had 
said, of the process of compounding, the 
spirit being mixed with the juice of juniper 
berries and other things, for the purpose 
of imparting to it a particular flavour and 
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quality. But if in Scotland and Ireland 
there was no rectifying, he could not see 
that there was any ground for claiming an 
allowance on account of rectification. The 
cost of this process was made up for in the 
price obtained for the spirit. He would, 
however, show what would be the utmost 
allowance, if any whatever was to be made. 
In Scotland and Ireland, where there was 
no rectification, a larger quantity of malt 
was used, and by this means a better fla- 
vour was given to the spirit. This was 
the equivalent in those countries for the 
process of rectification in England. In the 
printed case of the Scotch and Irish grain 
distillers, they claimed 23d. for malt duty. 
The value of the duty on the quantity of 
malt used in England was ljd., and the 
other 14d., making up the 23d., was 
therefore the value of the duty on the ex- 
tra quantity of malt used in Scotland and 
Ireland as the equivalent for rectification; 
therefore 13d. would express fairly the 
cost of the process of rectification. Inde- 
pendently, therefore, of excise restrictions, 
the claim of the English distillers amounted 
to lid. for malt duty, ?d. for decreases, 
and 14d. for rectification—if any thing 
was to be allowed on that score, which he 
did not admit —in all 33d. In Scotland 
and Ireland it would be rather less, the 
allowance due to decreases being less, as 
already shown. The noble Lord had made 
a special case for the Scotch malt distillers. 
He must repeat that they now competed 
successfully with the grain distillers, and 
could not possibly claim more protection 
than the latter. The truth was, that they 
were compensated by the superior price of 
their article for the larger amount of duty 
which they paid. Their spirits were not 
rectified; and, of course, they had no claim 
on this ground. Besides this, they had the 
advantage of a drawback on their spirits 
when consumed in Scotland; and as a 
similar advantage formerly enjoyed by the 
distillers of malt spirit in Ireland had been 
taken away from them, the Scotch malt 
distillers, instead of having a stronger 
claim than others, were a peculiarly fa- 
voured class. Perhaps, if even justice was 
to be done, this drawback ought to be 
taken away from them. This he did not 
propose to do, but would leave them as 
they were. To show how little they needed 
protection, he would refer to a paper which 
he held in his hand—a return of the quan- 
tity of malt spirits brought into consump- 
tion in Scotland in different years. It 
was— 
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In 1829.............+.+2-5,213,000 gallons, 
-++-5,529,000 — 


183] .........+00000++-5,339,000 — 


In 1832, the drawback on malt spirits was 
reduced from ls. 2d. to 8d., but the pro- 
duction, nevertheless, increased; and was— 
In 1833..........2+++++--5,305,000 gallons, 
18384...........0..--..5,466,000  — 
1835... 00+ s00ceceee00-0,486,000 — 
1836..........2.+2++-6,066,000 — 


He would now refer to the quantity of malt 
spirit sent from Scotland to Ireland. In 
1842 the drawback was taken away from 
the malt distillers in Ireland, and, of 
course, the malt spirits sent from Scotland 
to Ireland ceased to be entitled to draw- 
back; but still the quantity of malt spirit 
sent from Scotland to Ireland increased, 
The quantity of spirits distilled from malt 
which was sent from Scotland into Ireland 
was— 
427,00 gallons, 

RUM Ye alscadscncpsctvve 432,000 — 

1842 drawback in Ireland repealed. 

1843........secccereeees329,000 — 

1844..........000000000.099,000 


It was evident, therefore, that the Scotch 
malt spirit successfully competed in Ire- 
land with Irish spirit, whether distilled 
from malt or from raw grain. Again, the 
Irish malt distiller had no drawback at all, 
and paid the full malt duty, so that it really 
was absurd for the Scotch malt distiller to 
make a claim on the ground of the peculiar 
hardship of his case. With regard to the 
case of the Irish malt distiller, he competed 
successfully with the Irish grain distiller, 
for in spite of the withdrawal of the draw- 
back in 1842, the quantity of malt spirit 
brought to charge in Ireland was higher in 
the last two years than it ever had been 
before the repeal of the drawback. Hay- 
ing now disposed of the alleged special 
cases, he would advert to the claim on the 
ground of excise restrictions. They were 
stated to be 1d. on account of increased 
plant; 1d. for the expense of coal, purchase 
of yeast, &ec.; and 2d. on account of the 
restrictions on the manner of working, 
making in all 4d. He fully admitted, that 
distillers were subject to disadvantage by 
reason of these restrictions, which were 
indispensable for the protection of so large 
and important a branch of revenue; but it 
was difficult to appreciate them accurately 
in money. The Irish distillers claimed 6d. 
on account of excise restrictions, while the 
English distiller was content with 4d.; yet 
the law was the same in both countries; and 
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he saw no reason to suppose that the cost 
of the restriction ought to be estimated 
more highly in the one country than in 
the other. He thought, therefore, that 
he might assume 4d. to be the outside; 
and without going into any very minute 
discussion upon this point, he thought that 
a very short statement would satisfy the 
House that this must be a very exagge- 
rated estimate of the real value of the 
claim on this account. The distillers in 
England stated that the whole cost of a 
gallon of raw spirits might be taken at 
about 2s., of which the value of the mate- 
rials was ls. 6d., and the cost of manu- 
facture did not exceed 6d. per gallon; 
and certainly hon. Gentlemen must be 
more credulous than he was, if they be- 
lieved that 4d. out of this amount was to 
be attributed to any restriction imposed by 
the Excise. The claims of the English 
distillers on other grounds he had shown 
to be only 34d., including that for rectifi- 
cation, which he did not admit to be well 
founded; and, adding to that sum the 4d., 
as claimed by them on the score of 
restrictions, the whole amounted only 
to 7id. Believing, as he did, the lat- 
ter sum to be exaggerated, he himself 
saw no reason to doubt the soundness of 
the conclusion to which he had come in 
the first instance, that a differential duty 
of 6d. would fairly meet the justice of the 
ease. A most liberal allowance might 
raise this to 74d. ; beyond this, he could 
not see any claim. He had, however, 
gone beyond this in his anxiety to bring 
forward a measure which might be carried, 
and he had fixed the duty at an amount, 
the utmost which, upon the grounds put 
forward by the distillers themselves in 
1830, they could possibly claim. If his 
noble Friend opposite would not allow 
that the distillers themselves knew the 
facts of their own case, he saw no means 
by which the House could argue the ques- 
tion then before them with any prospect 
of coming to a rational conclusion. He 
would not go again into any detailed exa- 
mination of the case stated by the Scotch 
and Irish distillers; for, although upon 
those statements he had shown that their 
claims were rather less than those of the 
English, his decided opinion was, that 
there could be no real difference between 
the fair claims of the distillers in the three 
countries. He would only advert very 
shortly to that prospect of ruin which his 
noble Friend had said was impending over 
the distillers from this measure. He be- 
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lieved that the views which his noble Friend 
pressed upon the House were most chime- 
rical. There could not be a greater error 
than to suppose that any very great quan- 
tity of rum was likely to be imported into 
this country. In 1845, the quantity of 
spirits consumed in the whole empire, 
amounted to upwards of 26,500,000 gal- 
lons; of that vast quantity, only 2,400,000 
were rum, and 1,000,000 foreign, leaving 
a difference of 23,100,000 gallons of 
British spirits. This instance, and si- 
milar returns for other years, show- 
ed pretty clearly that rum was not a 
very formidable competitor in the market 
against British spirits. Another material 
fact was this, that every improvement in 
the manufacture of sugar led to a dimin- 
ished production of rum. Sugar was the 
most valuable article into which the pro- 
duce of the cane could be made ; and the 
more complete the manufacture, the less 
would be the quantity of rum and molasses. 
Every one acquainted with the West In- 
dian trade must be aware that the expense 
of sending rum to this country was enor- 
mous; amongst other sources of loss, there 
was the great leakage in conveying the rum 
from a hot to a cold climate; the idea, there- 
fore, that the import of rum into this coun- 
try could injure the distiller, was about one 
of the vainest fears that could possibly be 
entertained. He hoped, however, that the 
West Indians would be benefited by a 
somewhat increased importation of rum, 
and that the effect would be to prevent the 
practice of combining cheap, and perhaps 
deleterious substances with inferior British 
spirits, for the purpose of forming a com- 
pound resembling rum, to be vended to the 
consumers of that article instead of sound 
and genuine spirits. With regard to the 
question as bearing upon the revenue, he 
had never considered it in that character; 
but be believed that, upon the whole, 
the revenue would be benefited by the 
measure. 

Mr. CALLAGHAN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had so mixed up the calcula- 
tions he had himself made, with the cases 
of Irish and Scotch, and again with the 
eases of the Irish and English distillers, 
that the House must receive with caution 
the conclusions he had deduced. The right 
hon. Gentleman had failed in showing that 
the Irish distillers would be compensated 
for the expense and inconveniences of ma- 
nufacture, by a differential duty of 9d. or 
1s. per gallon upon the importation of rum. 
Their claim had always been ls. 6d. per 
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gallon; and justice required that they 
should go into Committee, in order to dis- 
cuss that point. At the same time, al- 
though the Irish distillers joined with the 
English and Scotch in demanding a Com- 
mittee, and would agree to accept Is. as 


the differential duty between rum and Bri- | 


tish spirit, they did not abandon their 
claim to establish before the Committee the 
justice of 1s. 6d. being conceded. The 


right hon. Gentleman had debated the case | 
of the Irish distillers upon untenable ground; | 


for he had argued as if he could show the 
decreases in their stocks, whilst he had 
been told the Excise could not give any 
such account. He had a statement of the 
contents of a certain number of casks of 
spirit warehoused in Dublin for exportation 


to England, the decrease upon which ave- | 


raged 4} per cent. The loss in bulk in 


warehoused spirits was about equal to the | 
loss in strength; and in the whole he esti- | 


mated it at 9°50 percent. Then it was 
said by the right hon. Gentleman, that the 


distillers need not fear the competition of | 


colonial spirits. Their apprehensions on 


this account were not to be estimated by | 
what had come in heretofore, but rather by 
the increased powers of production, not in 


the West Indian colonies only, but in the 
East Indies, and by the price at which rum 
could be imported here. The following was 
an account of the quantities of rum ex- 
ported from Calcutta to this country from 
the lst of November to the 31st of October 
in each of the following years — 1842-3, 
560,000 gallons; 1843-4, 662,000 gallons; 
1844-5, 705,000 gallons; 1845-6, 760,090 
gallons. The manufacture of this spirit 
was increasing in the East Indies. The 
cost of its production must be judged from 
the market price in this country, which 
was ls. 7d. per imperial gallon, after pay- 
ing the expenses of freight and insurance. 
How was it possible for any Irish distiller 
to compete in the English market with 
rum produced at so low a rate? At pre- 
sent the Irish were not allowed a similar 
drawback to that which the Scotch enjoy- 
ed, although it was evident, that, in order 
to do justice to the Irish distillers, they 
ought to be placed in a position as advan- 
tageous as that which was occupied by the 
Scotch. He would also remark, that the 
alteration in the law, relating to the draw- 
back, by which Ireland was not placed in 
an equal position, was made, not at the in- 
stance of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
at the time, but was asked for by the dis- 


tillers of England and Scotland. The Irish 
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| distillers, among other causes of complaint 
|against the present measure, complained 
| that it was introduced very suddenly; and 
| they earnestly wished that it would be 
| brought on more gradually than was now 
proposed. As to the expenses of rectifica- 
tion to which the English distiller was 
subject, it ought to be recollected that the 
| Trish distiller stated, that he made a better 
‘spirit than the English distiller, and suf. 
fered, by the manufacture of the superior 
spirit, a loss more than equal to that which 
the rectification could possibly cause. Then 
there was another cause of considerable 
loss to the Irish distiller, of which, perhaps, 
hon. Members were not aware—namely, 
that in Ireland to a great extent spirit was 
not brought into consumption until it was 
matured by age: in Dublin, for example, 
it was the custom to overhold spirits for 
years before they were brought into use; 
and this necessary overholding caused a 
very great loss to the distiller, both by 
waste and by the locking up of his capital 
for so long a time. For his part he was 
satisfied that the Irish distillers could make 
out a good case for the differential duty 
|which they sought. He had no objection 
‘to distillation from sugar; for he only re- 
quired that the Irish distillers should be 
put upon an equal ground with other in- 
terests. The Irish distillers were sub- 
jected to many peculiar losses ; and he 
did not think that the Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer had made out any case against 
|the statements which had been made to 
| him by the distillers of Ireland. 
| Mr. BERNAL was not a party to any 
private discussions on this subject before 
_the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and there- 
| fore now felt himself as free as air. He 
/eonsidered the colonial interest had not 
been equitably treated on the present oc- 
easion. If the right hon. Gentleman ar- 
‘rived at the conclusion that justice and 
equity required that the discriminating or 
differential duty that existed between the 
colonial-made spirits and the home-made 
spirits should be 6d., he (Mr. Bernal) heard 
| no reason given to warrant the further ex- 
‘tension of that duty to the sum of 94d. 
The hardship of fiscal regulations had been 
referred to. Now, there were only eight 
gentlemen who constituted the body of 
distillers in England; in Scotland they 
|amounted to 280 or 300. He did not 
| know their number in Ireland; but in Eng- 
|land Proper, he regretted to say, that the 
spirit trade was a monopoly. If those 
| gentlemen suffered from fiscal regulations, 
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let those regulations be mitigated ; but | position of the duty on malt, and so much, 


those regulations should not be made to 
weigh against the colonial distiller. The 
eolonist might as well put forward the 
hardship he suffered in paying 5d. a gallon 
for freight. The colonist had also to pay 
for casks and puncheons, every one of the 
latter costing him 18s. or 20s. But throw- 
ing overboard those trifling considerations, 
he would ask, was the colonist entitled to 
be treated as a subject of this country ? 
Was the planter of Barbadoes, or the 
sugar-grower of Trinidad, to be treated 
differently from an inhabitant of England, 
Ireland, or Scotland? Fiscal regulations 
and all incidental hardships should be left 
entirely out of the question, and the mat- 
ter dealt with on equitable principles. He 
should oppose the proposition for referring 
the subject to a Committee up stairs. A 
few years ago a Committee investigated 
the matter; and chemists, distillers, and 
brewers having advanced the most contra- 
dictory theories, no useful result followed 
from their labours. A similar investiga- 
tion would only prolong the irritation upon 
this subject ; and the uncertainty of the 
result would materially injure, if not al- 
together paralyse, commerce. For what 
reason did they wish to charge the public 
a greater sum if they preferred rum to 
gin? Was it sufficient to say that an ad- 
ditional duty was imposed, because the 
producer of the latter was hampered with 
excise restrictions? Was it not stated 
over and over again that if the principle of 
protection was to be withdrawn from the 
colonial sugar producers, that the full ad- 
vantage of the free-trade principle would 
also be conceded to them? One mistake 
made was, that this question should be ar- 
gued on the supposition that all spirits 
were produced from malt ; whereas it was 
well known by hon. Gentlemen connected 
with Scotland that only two-thirds of the 
spirits produced in that country waa pro- 
duced from malt. The rest was produced 
from the raw grain. In England there 
was not more than one hundred gallons 
produced from malt proper. [An Hon. 
Mewper: Seven hundred.] His hon. 
Friend was mistaken, There were no 
papers laid on the Table of the House to 
show that in England spirits were produced 
from malt alone. The greater part of the 
spirits made in this country was produced 
from the raw grain. The same might be 
said with reference to Ireland. Let him 
be shown how much the distillers in either 
of the three countries suffered by the im- 
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| and no more, he thought, should be the 
| discriminating difference between the duty 


paid upon the colonial article and the home 
article. If his expenses were increased as 
a producer of colonial spirits, that was no 
reason why he should come to Parliament 
for a reduction of duty; and, taking the 
thing conversely, he thought the producer 
in either England, Ireland, or Scotland, 
had no right to any diminution of the dis- 
criminating duty beyond what would be 
the measure of the duty he paid on malt, 
independently of the duty he paid on the 
liquor distilled from malt. As a colonist, 
he claimed to be on a perfect level with 
every other British subject, and to be put 
in possession of the promised benefits of 
free trade. If fiscal regulations or other 
hardships pressed on the home producer, 
let them be removed; but let them not 
stand in the way of that measure of justice 
which he, as a British colonist, had a right 
to expect. 

Mr. GROGAN contended that the 
Irish distillers were entitled to some draw- 
back, on account of the heavy burdens im- 
posed on them. It should be recollected 
that the West Indian producer had this 
advantage over the Irish distiller—he was 
permitted to carry on the process of dis- 
tillation in all its various branches without 
being subjected to the continual supervision 
of the Excise, which existed in Ireland. 
And was there to be no compensation to 
the home distiller on that ground? With 
regard to Ireland, the supervision of the 
Excise acted as a great restraint upon the 
energies of the distillers. The distilleries 
previous to the Union were ordered by the 
Government to be considerably enlarged, in 
order to facilitate the collection of the re- 
venue, and prevent smuggling as far as 
possible. And as in Ireland they had been 
subjected to the vast expense of enlarging 
their distilleries, in order to meet the views 
of the Government, he thought that it was 
not right for parties now to turn round and 
say that, notwithstanding that, the Irish 
should be put on the same footing with 
other distillers. It appeared by the state- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that the free-trade measure of last Session, 
from which they had been induced to ex- 
pect so much, was not exactly the panacea 
which it had been described to be. The 
noble Lord who had introduced this Motion 
had entered so fully into the merits of the 
whole case, that he (Mr. Grogan) felt that 
he should confuse the case if he were tu 
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attempt to add to his arguments. He | had been laid before the House showed the 
thought that the Chancellor of the Exche- | amount of spirit made from malt on which 
quer had not shown a sufficient reason why | duty had been paid. The number of gal- 
the protection which this last branch of | ons of that class of spirits was 5,368,000; 
Irish manufacture enjoyed, should be abo-| while that of the spirits made from the 
lished. All the other branches of trade | raw grain was only 1,726,000. Now, the 
had been reduced, as it were, into Eng-} Scotch malt distiller was obliged to pay 
land; and he thought it was but fair for the | not only the malt duty upon his spirits, 
Irish distillers to ask that their interests | but also the duty which was paid upon the 
should not be disturbed. In support of|raw-grain spirits. The right hon. Gen- 
what had fallen from his hon. Friend the | tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Member for Cork (Mr. Callaghan), he | had said, ‘‘ True it is that the Scotch malt 
might observe that he knew one instance | distiller pays this duty; but he does it of 
in which 80 out of 100 gallons of spirits | his own choice, because he prefers to make 
which had been in bond in the Dublin Cus- | his spirits from a better article, namely, 
tom House, had evaporated in the course of | malt; he gets a better price for his malt 
four years, and the strength had decreased | spirits in the market, and therefore he 
25 per cent. gains what he loses by the extra duty.” 
Mr. BOUVERIE considered that in| That would be all very well if he had only 
solving the problem before them, they|to compete with dealers in spirits made 
should throw aside altogether the question | from the raw grain; but he had to compete 
of national protection. They ought to} with the dealers in rum also, who, if the 
take care that all the parties interested | proposals of the right hon. Gentleman were 
should have equal and fair play. Now, | carried out, would have a superiority over 
looking at the proposal and arguments of|him. They would throw upon the back of 
the right hon. Gentleman, he did not think | the home producer of malt spirits a burden 
that, as regarded the larger portion of the | to which the producer of rum was not sub- 
Scotch distillers, fair play was going to be | ject. Scotland stood alone in that respect. 
allowed. In England, as the law now| In England and Ireland, nearly the whole 
stood, there was a duty of 8s. 10d. per gal- | of the spirits were made, not from the raw 
lon upon rum, and that upon home-made | grain, but from malt. As, then, the Seotch 
spirits was 7s. 10d.; in Scotland the duty | distillers were in a totally distinct position 
was 3s. 8d.; and in Ireland, 2s. 8d. The| with respect to this question, he thought 
right hon, Gentleman proposed to reduce | that the proposals of the Chancellor of the 
the duty on rum in England 3d., and make | Exchequer would operate very injuriously 
it only 8s. 7d.; in Scotland to reduce it | towards that country. He had listened at- 
one-half, or make it only 4s. 5d. instead of | tentively to the statements of that right 
7s. 10d.; and in Ireland to reduce it 1s. 5d., | hon. Gentleman; but he must say that he 
so as in each case to preserve a difference | did not hear him adduce sufficient reasons 
between the duty paid upon colonial spirits | for the proposed alteration as regarded 
and that paid upon home-made spirits, of | the Scotch distillers. He did not stand up 
dd. per gallon. Now, he would not enter | there for the purpose of claiming any right 
into the question—because he did not feel | of protection for Scotland; all he wanted 
himself competent to do so—as to whether | was justice for all parties concerned. 
a discriminating duty of 6d. or 9d. was a} Mr. FORBES said, he had always 
fair equivalent to the home producer for| spoken and yoted in favour of the just 
the difficulties to which he was subjected | claims of the West Indian colonists. He 
by the present law; but with regard to the | had no hesitation in saying that they had 
larger proportion of the Scotch distilleries, | been harshly treated by this country; and 
he wished to call the attention of the House | he therefore hoped that his vote, which he 
to the following facts: There were two | intended to give on this occasion in favour 
classes of spirits, the raw-grain spirits and | of the Motion of the noble Lord the Mem- 
the malt spirits. The raw-grain spirits did | ber for Lynn, might not be wrongly con- 
contain a small portion of malt, which was | strued. He believed that in voting for this 
necessary for the proper férmentation of | Motion, he would be asking for nothing 
the liquor. He believed that about an| more than strict justice for the distillers of 
eleventh was the smallest portion necessary | Great Britain and Ireland. He thought 
for that purpose. But in Scotland the 'that the noble Lord had made out a fair 
largest portion of the distillation was en-|case for inquiry by a Committee of the 
tirely from malt. The last returns that | House. 
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Mr. MOFFATT thought that there were 
three sufficient reasons why the Motion of 
the noble Lord ought not to be agreed to: 
the first of which reasons was, the extraordi- 
nary amount of information which had been 
supplied from time to time to every Member 
of the House by parties interested in the 
question; the second was, the very ample 
debate which had already taken place on 
this subject; and the third reason was, that 
if this question were sent before a Com- 
mittee up stairs, it would have the effect 
of entirely deranging the operations of both 
the home-made and the colonial spirit mar- 
kets. The operations in those markets had 
been almost completely stopped during the 
last six months, as the spirit merchants 
wished to know how the question was to 
be settled before they made their pur- 
chases. He admitted that the Irish dis- 
tillers laboured under very serious disad- 
vantages; and he should be glad to see the 
Irish Members bestir themselves for the 
purpose of procuring their removal. 

Mr. BARKLY said, after hearing the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he thought 
he should do better for all parties by voting 
with him than for a Committee. The 


Chancellor of the Exchequer had intro- 


duced the measure at the beginning of the 
Session, as the result of deliberate con- 
sideration, though more had, perhaps, been 
given to the colonies than they had a right 
to expect. He thought the distillers of 
this country would act wisely by consenting 
to abide by the alteration, although the 
protection they got under it was less than 
the monopoly they had enjoyed, which 
amounted to 600,000/. per annum bonus 
in their favour against the colonial dis- 
tillers. The distillers of this country had 
always a stronghold of monopoly; and it 
was not surprising that they should have 
selected the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn as their champion, to represent to 
the House that the interests of the barley- 
growers were involved in this question. 
Admitting the justice of equalising the 
duties, the question before the House was 
exceedingly simple ; referring it to a Select 
Committee would only embarrass it. The 
only question was, what was the amount of 
direct tax upon the home distiller; and 
then impose a similar tax upon the colonial 
distiller, The fairest plan would be, to 
commute the malt tax for an equivalent 
tax upon spirits; but this the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer objected to. The hon. 
Member entered into various details to 
show that the statements of the English 
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distillers, as to their grievances, were very 
much exaggerated. If their allegations 
were true, they had suffered great injus- 
tice, and had suffered in silence; and, if 
the hon Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bou- 
verie) would move for an inquiry, he would 
support the Motion. But he believed they 
would hear no more of the grievances of 
the Scotch distillers. The system of draw- 
backs, introduced in 1821, to encourage 
legal distillation in Scotland, had led to 
much fraud; in 1831, a Committee re- 
ported that the drawbacks did give a great 
opening for fraud in Scotland, and a Bill 
was introduced for reducing the drawbacks 
one-half ; but still they carried on their 
trade with profit. In his opinion, the 
Scotch distillers had no case; and that, 
like the English distillers, they had drawn 
largely upon the credulity of the House. 
Most of the Scotch spirits had been made 
from malted bere or bigg, and not from 
barley. The landed interest had no reason 
to fear any competition with West India 
spirits, or that Canada was likely to be- 
come a manufacturing country for some 
time to come. There was one consideration 
which ought to weigh with the landed in- 
terest, namely, that the supply of barley 
of home growth had been for many years 
quite insufficient for the demand. Since 
1840, our annual import of foreign barley 
had been nearly 500,000 quarters ; and in 
1844, it exceeded 1,000,000 quarters. So 
that the competition would be between 
foreign barley and colonial barley, and not 
between colonial barley and barley of Bri- 
tish growth. At this late period of the 
Session, and with an expiring Parliament, 
to refer the matter to a Select Committee 
would be only shelving the measure alto- 
gether. The colonies had not yet had 
justice done them; and he, for one, ac- 
cepted the present measure only as an 
instalment of what was due to the West 
Indies. 

Mr. SHAW could not pretend to a 
perfect acquaintance with the intricate and 
minute question then under discussion ; 
and he would, therefore, not detain the 
House at any length. The speeehes on 
both sides would serve to show the diffi- 
culty of the House arriving at a just con- 
clusion, whether the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was right 
in having originally proposed 6d., in then 
proposing 9d., or the distillers in claiming 
ls. 6d. as the just differential duty. He 
believed there were not a great many in 
the House who could even understand the 
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technical terms of ‘‘plant’’ and ‘ de- 
creases,’ and ‘‘ back vats’ and ‘‘ worm 
ends.’’ But all this, as well as the speeches 
on both sides of the question, ought, he 
thought, to satisfy the House of the pro- 
priety of his noble Friend (Lord G. Ben- 
tinck’s) Motion, which was not asking them 
to decide on the precise amount of what 
should be the differential duty, but only to 
great a Committee, which would be com- 
petent to inquire into, and come to a cor- 
rect conclusion on, the subject. He would 
only say, in reference to the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that the English distillers 
altogether denied the authenticity of the 
paper which the right hon. Gentleman 
quoted from, as having been put forward by 
them in 1830; and that the Irish distillers 
differed essentially in their calculations of 
their losses, from the figures upon which 
the right hon. Gentleman relied as an 
answer to their case. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Weymouth (Mr. Bernal) said, 
that the colonist had nothing to do with 
the fiscal regulations to which the distillers 
of these countries might be subjected ; but 


surely, if they were not voluntarily sub- | 


mitted to, but that the excise laws imposed 


upon them an interference with their trade, 
and restrictions which inflicted a loss that | 
could be easily calculated in money, they 
were as well entitled to a credit for that, 


loss as the tax upon malt, which his hon. 
Friend allowed them. Then, the hon. 
Member for Dartmouth (Mr. Moffatt), al- 
though objecting to the Committee, ac- 


knowledged that the Irish distillers in | 


particular had grievances to complain of 
under the existing law. Amongst others, 
that very unfair distinction between them 
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which the present Bill was to carry into 
effect ; and one of the most eminent of the 
Irish distillers, a friend of his own, anda 
man of the highest character and honour, 
assured him that after a large expenditure 
of capital inthe trade, caused principally 
by the excise regulations, that gentleman 
had not, for the last few years, realised 5 
per cent upon his capital, and that he was 
convinced the present reduction of the 
differential duty would be ruinous to the 
trade, and oblige him and every other sol- 
vent man to extricate themselves from it 
as quickly as they could. He would cor- 
dially support the Motion of his noble 
Friend for a Committee. 

Mr. GOULBURN was anxious to ex- 
press the opinion he entertained upon this 
question. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had to a great extent anticipated the 
arguments he meant to use; but as he 
had formerly taken an active part in such 
questions, and as he had from previous 
position some acquaintance with these 
matters, he would for a short time intrude 
upon the attention of the House. The 
noble Lord who made this Motion proposed 
that, instead of a discussion of this Bill 
in a Committee of the whole House, it 





should be referred to a Select Committee 
up stairs. He thought the noble Lord had 
made that Motion under a misapprehension, 
for before such a Committee the noble Lord 
would not be at liberty to examine witnesses 
_on the points of detail to which he had ad- 
verted. The forms of the House would 
not permit such a course; and the noble 
Lord would therefore fail in his proposed 
| object of obtaining accurate information. 
| He agreed with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
| chequer that there was, in point of fact, 


and the colonists—that while the Irish | no subject connected with this question to 
distiller had to pay the duty upon his Irish | be inquired into which was not already 
spirits before they went into bond, and was known. Committees on every subject con- 
not allowed for waste and leakage after, | nected with distilling had repeatedly, and 
the colonist was only charged upon his | even recently, sat and reported. Papers 
rum after all these reductions, when it was | had been circulated, containing all the re- 
actually going into consumption. Upon’ quisite information derived from parties 
all those grounds, he contended that the taking opposite views, and each consult- 
distillers were entitled to a Committee of | ing their peculiar interests; and Members, 
Inquiry; and, in conclusion, he would make | therefore, had abundant means of forming 4 
only one general remark, that the distillery judgment as to the course which ought to 
trade was one of the most flourishing left | be adopted. But he must be a very young 
to them in Ireland. The plan of the Member of the House who did not know 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had taken the | what was the real meaning and effect of 
Irish distillers by surprise. They had not, referring a question such as this to a Select 
as the English distillers had, an opportu-| Committee. It was to defer indefinitely, 
nity of putting forward a statement of their if not altogether to defeat, the progress 
case, for the consideration of the Excise, of a measure. In this instance, it woul 

before the Government made the decision | be no other than to defeat the proposed 
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now they were under great difficulties in 
obtaining labour of any kind—it should 
appear that the quantity of rum introduced 
who had an interest in these commodities, | into this country did not increase, and that 
and causing great embarrassment to all | the British distillers still kept their hold on 
engaged in the spirit trade. The noble the market, then there éould be no just 
Lord went into laborious detail, in order ground for alarm that the differential duty 
to show how the change would affect the now proposed could be a real injury to the 
distillers in England, Ireland, and Scot- distillers in any part of the kingdom. It 
land; and other hon. Members had started was a fact that the consumption of British 
various objections to the proposed change. | spirits was doubled during the year when 
Into these questions of detail he would not | there was only a small differential duty. 
enter. They had been fully discussed by | In the year 1830, when he held the office 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. But he | of Chancellor of the Exchequer, he an- 
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change of duty during the present Session, | 
and leave the matter in uncertainty for | 
another year, unsettling the minds of all | 


would advert to the progress of the trade, 
and to the measures which had been passed 
affecting it, during the last twenty years, 


as proof of the futility of the objection | 


started to this measure. From May, 1824, 
until January, 1826, there was no nominal 
distinction of duty between that which 
was charged upon British spirits, and that 
charged upon rum. There was only this 
difference—that the same duty was charg- 


nounced a measure for the purpose of re- 
ducing the differential duty from 1s. 6d. to 
1s.; but the change which then took place 
in the Administration caused that measure 
| to be laid aside. But the statement of the 
ease of the distillers was at that period 
fully before the Government; and, accord- 
‘ing to their own calculations, the extent 
| of the burden imposed on them by reason 
of the then existing corn laws, the corn 





ed upon rum at proof, and upon British | law having beeu altered in 1829, was 94d. 
spirits at seven per cent above proof, the | on the gallon of spirits. Now, these duties 
difference in favour of British spirits on corn had since been repealed: it there- 
amounting on the whole to something | fore followed as a matter of course that 


short of lld. In 1826, a new excise law 
having come into operation, Mr. Robinson 
thought it necessary to make an alteration 
of the duties on British and Colonial spirits. 
He fixed the differential duty at ls. 6d., 
which amount was thus made up: on 
account of the taxation upon corn Is. ld., 
on account of the malt duty 13d.; and 
on account of the restrictions by the 
Excise 33d. With that arrangement the 
distillers expressed themselves perfectly 
satisfied; and they might assume, there- 
fore, that ls. 6d. was then a sufficient 
protection. That was at a time when 
the corn law of 1815 was in operation 
—a law which pressed more upon the 
consumer of corn than any law that had 
existed at any subsequent period. If the 
noble Lord would deduct from that duty of 
Is. 6d. the 1s. 1d. then charged on account 
of the high duty on corn, then it was im- 
possible for him to admit that the real dif- 
ferential duty between colonial and British 
spirit was, at this moment, at an exceed- 
ingly low figure. He could not agree with 
those who supposed that the approximation 
of the duties on these two descriptions of 
spirit would inflict a serious injury on the 
distillers of this country. For if at the 
period to which he had referred—a period 
When the West India planters had full 
power of employing slave-labour, whereas 


this 93d. at least ought, at the present 
moment, to be deducted from the Is. 6d. 
| differential duty which the distillers claimed 
'on the importation of rum. By their own 
| showing, the differential duty ought to be 
| no more than 83d. at the utmost. What 
| then was the case? The distillers had actu- 
ally been enjoying an advantage far beyond 
what was an adequate compensation for 
the charges which they complained of being 
made subject to by the excise laws and du- 
ties on corn. He entirely agreed with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that a diffe- 
rential duty of 6d. would more than cover 
all the burdens to which the British distil- 
lers were subjected; but the right hon. 
Baronet had agreed to make the difference 
of duty 9d. instead of 6d. If strict justice 
were done in the case, 6d. duty would be 
the utmost the distillers could claim; but 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was deal- 
ing with an interest which had for a long 
time been highly and unduly protected ; and 
this was true, not merely with respect to 
the English distiller, with whom the colo- 
nial producer did compete in the market, 
but also with the Irish and Scotch distil- 
lers, who had been for years enjoying a 
prohibitory duty on rum, whieh gave them 
a monopoly. There was, therefore, in his 
opinion, a good reason for dealing tenderly 
with interests thus peculiarly cireum- 
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stanced, and for giving them, for a time, | or Ireland, because the Scotch distiller dis. 
while returning to a sounder system of | tilled mainly from malt, and paid a duty 
policy, an advantage beyond what the/on malt, of which only one-half was paid 
strict justice of the case required. The} back. Now, although ls. 4d. was stated 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the/as the amount due to the Scotch distiller 
Member for the University of Dublin (Mr. | for the malt he used, he (Mr. Goulburn) 
Shaw) had told them that with all their | had some doubts whether that was a just 
existing advantages from monopoly, the | calculation, because he knew that in Scot. 
Irish distillers could not make 5 per cent | land, as in Ireland also, there was a kind 
of their capital invested. When it was | of malt made from bere, or bigg, which was 
known that in this country, where there | introduced into the making of spirits, which 
was not a monopoly, gentlemen engaged | paid a less duty than malt made from bar- 
in that description of commercial under-|ley. But setting this aside, if the Scotch 
taking realized much larger profits, he | distiller had an argument against the intro- 
could not but suppose that were the Irish | duction of rum at the proposed duty, he 
distillers to compete upon fair terms with | had a still stronger argument against the 
their English, Scotch, and colonial oppo- | introduction of raw corn spirits into con- 
nents, they would be able to realize a much | sumption at the present rate of duty. For 
larger sum than that which the hon. and | the corn spirit and malt spirit were charg- 
learned Gentleman had stated as their pre- | ed with the same duty ; but the malt spirit 
sent profits. It was at least for their sakes | competed successfully with that from corn. 
worth while to make the experiment. He | If therefore the duty on rum was regulated 
did not think it necessary, after the able | by that on the corn spirits of this country, 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, | rum could not interfere with the consump- 
to allude to the question as it applied to | tion of the malt spirit; 2,000,000 gallons 
England; but with respect to Ireland he | of malt spirits were annually sent into this 
begged to say, in reference to whathad fallen | country from Scotland, and here they came 
from the right hon. and learned Gentleman | into that very competition with rum which 
the Member for the University of Dublin, | they professed so much to dread. The 
and from the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. | Chancellor of the Exchequer had correctly 
Callaghan), that in the year 1830, when the | observed how little ground there was for ap- 
subject was under his consideration, and | prehension that an importation of 2,500,000 
when the Irish distillers were anxious for a | gallons of colonial spirits could produce 
continuation of high duties upon colonial| any material effect on a consumption of 
produce, a petition was presented in their | 24,000,000 gallons of home-made spirits. 
behalf by Mr. Pieree Mahony, in which | Great stress had been laid on the effect of 
they stated that they were ready to com- | the excise regulations. He considered the 
pete with any manufacturers of spirits, | injury resulting from them to be greatly 
domestic or colonial, but that, in order to| exaggerated. He did not think it possible 
enable them to do so, they must have the | to form a very accurate pecuniary estimate 
principle of free trade applied to all. If | of the effect of such regulations. In fact, 
this were extended to them, they were ready | he believed that nothing in general could 
to compete; but if it were not, they would | be more idle than to attempt an estimate 
be compelled to ask for those protections | of the pecuniary effect of regulations affect- 
which other interests enjoyed. If they could | ing trade. All trades ought to be placed 
make spirits from corn on equal terms with | as nearly as possible upon an equality; 
other countries, they expressed themselves | and he thought that if rum was bonded, 
quite ready to enter into competition with | British spirit might be bonded also. The 
the manufacturers of any other country. | right to bond spirits, however, had been 
This was highly creditable to them; but offered some years ago to the British 
what was their present opposition ? if they | distillers, and they unanimously refused 
made a correct statement then, they had | it; and they were not, he thought, en- 
no claim for an allowance now ; and if their | titled now to claim compensation for the 
statement was not sincere, and only made | want of that which they had refused for- 
with a view to mislead and impose upon|merly. That these restrictions were no 
the Government of the day, their state-| great detriment to the trade, was shown 
ments now must be regarded with very | by the fact that 9,000,000 of gallons were 
considerable suspicion. Then as to the/| brought to charge the year before these 
ease of Scotland, which had been asserted | restrictions were imposed ; the year follow- 
to be different from that of either England | ing, the quantity brought to charge mount- 
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ed up to 15,000,000 gallons. But it was 
the case with all trades, that they over- 
estimated the effect of the regulations to 
which they were subject, and entertained 
apprehensions beyond all bounds on the 
eve of changes in the arrangements of 
customs duties. He was persuaded, how- 
ever, that the reduction proposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, so far from 
injuring the British distiller, was likely to 
afford him, for some time, a larger protec- 
tion than the justice of the case required. 
He should support the proposition of the 
Government. 

Mr. M. J. O° CONNELL thought that a 
prima facie case had been made out as 
regarded the injury that would be done to 
the British distiller; and this case might 
be fully established if a Select Committee 
were appointed. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had certainly made out a case which 
it would be extremely difficult for him to 
answer; but he felt satisfied that the effect 
of the excise restrictions had been greatly 
underrated by the right hon. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Bernal) had stated that 
they had nothing to do with countervaling 
duties. The distillers, however, said that 


these restrictions were of such a vexatious 
character, that they imposed burdens as 


great as direct taxation. His hon. Friend 
said, that if these restrictions were felt 
severely, application should be made to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to take 
them off; but he neither would nor could 
do so. It had been proved that before the 
imposition of these restrictions, great quan- 
tities of spirits were received which were 
never brought to charge. For his own 
part, he believed tiat such restrictions 
were necessary, if they continued such 
large duties. There was one restriction 
which fell with peculiar severity on the 
British distiller—he meant their being pre- 
vented using molasses and the coarse re- 
siduum of sugar, which made a difference 
of 83d. a gallon in favour of the colonial 
producer of spirits. This was a matter 
into which inquiry should be made; and 
although some inconvenience might arise 
by referring the subject to a Committee 
up stairs, still this would be better than at 
once going into the matter in a Committee 
of the whole House. These distillers had 
been induced to embark their capital on 
the faith of Parliament, and they alleged 
that they would be seriously injured by the 
adoption of this plan; therefore a case had 
been made out for inquiry. 
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Mr. DISRAELI: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
after dilating on the blessings of free trade, 
and intimating to the House that he was as 
strong an adversary of protection as here- 
tofore, in preparing us for the reduction of 
that moderate differential duty which he 
came down to discuss to-night, terminated 
his exordium by announcing that the Go- 
vernment had resolved to increase that 
duty against their conviction. The right 
hon. Gentleman then proceeded to prove 
in a manner very elaborate, and with the 
satisfactory character of which I am not 
prepared to quarrel, since it was opposed 
to the result at which the right hon. 
Gentleman had himself arrived—the right 
hon. Gentleman entered into the items 
which formed the data of the conclusion he 
had drawn; and had it not been for his 
having done so, it would have been very 
difficult to have perceived why the Govern- 
ment, having resolved on a differential duty 
of 6d., ultimately determined to adopt a 
differential duty of 9d.; though it would be 
easy to perceive why they should adopt 
the proposition of my noble Friend. But 
I think the right hon. Gentleman has 
proved—and, following up the argument 
with which he has favoured us, I think I 
shall be able to show the House, if it is 
not already convinced, that he ought not 
to stop short at 9d. In walking from 
Downing-street, and changing his mind 
from a differential duty of 6d. to 3d. more, 
the more logical course for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to have pursued was to 
enter the House, and either prevent or 
terminate the discussion by announcing 
that it was not the intention of the Govern- 
ment to disturb an arrangement which the 
House had made at the end of the Session 
of last year. I agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman, that in the present case the 
principles of protection are not in any de- 
gree to be made a part of the argument. I 
take it for granted that the real fair ques- 
tion is—‘‘ Is it possible with your present 
excise system to permit free competition 
in this country?’ I think it is partly 
agreed by all the Gentlemen who have 
spoken that with your present excise sys- 
tem, it is not possible to admit free com- 
petition in this country; and therefore I 
will not speak of the right of conceding 
protection, but of giving competent compen- 
sation to those traders who are suffering 
by your excise system—who are, in fact, 
collectors of the revenue to which they 
contribute. The question is, ‘‘ What is 
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the degree of compensation which they 
are to receive from the commercial legisla- 
tion of this country in consequence of ful- 
filling that peculiar office—an office which 
no trader in any other country fills?”’ 
Remembering the law of last year—re- 
membering the admissions made through- 
out this debate by every Gentleman 
who has spoken, even by those free- 
traders, like the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Leominster, who seems to 
be one of the most fervent champions of 
emancipated commerce—every hon. Gen- 
tleman, without a single exception, agrees 
that this compensation should be awarded. 
The difference between the noble Lord who 
asks for the Committee up stairs and the 
Government. is only a difference of 3d., 
and not of 6d.. as we anticipated when we 
entered the House. Now, what is the 
just figure that we should fix upon as the 
amount of compensation to the English 
trader on account of the excise? Looking 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Cambridge, as a great 
authority, from his experience and official 
knowledge, and the excellent speeches 
which I have heard from his lips on this 
question, he would be the very first per- 
son that I would select, under existing cir- 
cumstances, as an excellent mediator on 
this subject. And, fortunately, we have 
an Act that has been very recently passed 
in this House—though not so recently as 
the one the Government would unsettle— 
regulating the question with the Channel 
Islands; an Act which, if not drawn up, was 
at least sanctioned by the right hon. Gea- 
tleman. It is there laid down that the dif- 
ferential duty should be ls. 2d. Thatis a 
great fact. It is a great fact that the 
right hon. Gentleman very recently—not 
in the heat of a debate on a party question 
—for the isle of Sark has never yet been a 
party question—but in a Bill regulating the 
trade with the Channel Islands with respect 
to this question—the right hon. Gentleman 
has fixed the fair compensation for the 
British distiller at 1s. 2d. The right hon. 
Gentleman may tell me that the settlement 
now proposed was suggested by the distil- 
lers themselves in 1830. At-a meeting 
with some of the principal distillers referred 
to by the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Sir C. Wood), repeated by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity, and certainly the same meet- 
ing, because I asked both of those right 
hon. Gentleman the date of the meeting, 
and both gave 1830—at that meeting it 
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has been said that the distillers themselves 
fixed what they considered their just com. 
pensation at 1s. 6d., and acknowledged 
that 9d. of that 1s. 6d. was on account 
of the then, but no longer, existing duty 
on barley. Now, that has been adduced 
by both these right hon. Gentlemen with 
considerable effect. Now, Sir, here isa 
Chancellor of the Exchequer receiving a 
deputation from the distillers, that depu- 
tation consisting of three of the most 
considerable individuals of the body, and 
at a period long subsequent referring, 
in this debate, to their opinion—an opinion 
which had been consigned to writing—an 
opinion which is to be found in the pigeon- 
hole to which the right hon. Gentleman’s 
successor can refer. That opinion has 
been brought forward, and, if authentic, I 
admit it ought to have great weight with 
this House. But let the House recollect 
the cirewmstances of the case, as stated 
by both those right hon. Gentlemen. That 
deputation in question consisted of three 
of the most considerable members of that 
body. Their opinion, we are told, was re- 
duced to writing, and that opinion was, 
that the proper compensation for the ex- 
cise restrictions is ls. 6d., and one-half of 
that sum was founded on the then existing 
duties on barley. The distillers do not 
deny that such a paper is in existence as 
that referred to, though no living distiller 
has seen it; but they say that the paper 
was not written by them, or in their pre- 
sence; but, on the contrary, it was drawn 
up after they had retired—and never was 
submitted to them—by three excise officers 
who were present. So that these three 
innocent distillers were turned into three 
excisemen—the romance of the three vir- 
gins turned into three dragons was not 
more complete. One of the gentlemen is 
alive, and though turned of 80, and resi- 
dent at Brighton, is ready to give evidence 
before my noble Friend’s proposed Commit- 
tee. I protest, therefore, against a paper 
drawn up under such circumstances being 
brought forward after a lapse of seventeen 
years as the opinion of the deputation. One 
of them, I am aware, gave some of his loose 
notes to the Mimister; but his Colleagues 
never saw them, and could not be bound 
by them. I now come to the question of 
rectification—the other great point urged 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

understood him to say, that the only 
compensation to which the English distil- 
lers was entitled was the value of the 
English malt used by the Irish distiller. 
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I cannot see how that view meets the case, | case on the corn laws. According to the 
as the question is what is the injury suf-| statement of the right hon. Gentleman, 
fered by the English distiller? The right | the duty was ls. per gallon, which would 
hon. Gentleman admitted the accuracy of | make the duty on barley to be equal to 20s. 
the statements of my noble Friend the per quarter. Well, Sir, here are the ave- 
Member for Lynn, with the exception of | rage prices of barley at the time. I take 
the duty on decreases, and the additional | the average of a number of years. The 
cost of rectification. My noble Friend had | right hon. Gentleman tells us of a parti- 
stated the duty on the decreases at 33d. | cular year; I rather suspect that I have 
per gallon, and the additional cost of recti- found out the particular year to which he 
fication at 3d. Now, in the year ending referred. The average price of barley be- 
January, 1846, on 9,300 gallons of foreign | tween 1824 and 1829 was 25s. 9d. and a 
geneva, the decrease had been 1,280 gal- | ——— = in 1822, the year I suspect, it 
lons, or from 12 to 13 per cent; and with was 21s. 10d. If, then, the statement of 
respect to rectification, the law requires it | the right hon. Gentleman be correct, the 
to be done at a distance of a quarter of a | duty which made the difference of 1s. a 
mile from the distillery; the rectification gallon, would be 20s. a quarter, leaving the 
entails an inerease of 6d. a gallon, of which price of the barley itself only at 5s. 9d., or 
3d. would under other circumstances be in the year 1822, at 1s. 10d.; whilst, ac- 
necessary; and the loss of the other 3d., cording to the statement of another right 
occasioned by the law, was the measure of | hon. Gentleman, who has filled the same 
compensation which the distiller ought to | office, the price of barley in 1830 must have 
receive. Then it is objected that the time | been only 16s. 7d. We have heard some- 
is too late, Easter not having yet ar- times of agricultural distress, and have 
rived; but then after Easter there is to be | listened in this House to many prophecies of 
a dissolution. This ery of wolf is often | low prices; but these statements of the two 
raised. I hope, however, when the fatal right hon. Gentlemen paint a state of trade 
hour arrives, we shall all be prepared for | never yet conceived—barley selling at a re- 
it, and we shall not stand worse with the munerative price, according to a Chancel- 
country for having in the meantime devoted lor of the Exchequer, of 1s. 10d. per quar- 
ourselves to this inquiry. It is a very ter! This shows how easily Statements 
limited question, and a Committee might are made by men of great position. They 
soon come to a result. My noble Friend get up with documents from the dusty ages 
the Member for Lynn apologized for of 1830, and every one feels how impossible 
introducing so dry a subject to the it is to contend against men of such experi- 
notice of the House; he said, that this ence, who had access to those important ar- 
was a question of pence and farthings. chives, and who were masters of the price 
And what is the question ? It consists of barley for every year in the last century. 
of some five or six items—the greatest | Why, what a vast embroglio of mistakes 
amount being Is. 14d., the intermediate are all those splendid statistics which each 
amount 6d., and the amount recommended | right hon. Gentleman addressing the other 
by the Government being 9d. And we are | across the Table has said were unanswer- 
told that a Select Committee could not call! able! Here we have the late Chancellor 
sufficient evidence in the course of a fort- | of the Exchequer, who states to the House 
night, Why, I venture to say, that if the that in the year 1821, barley was selling 
6 ar met — _ they —_ — | for = — per ep sero we have 
in their report at the end of a week. re another Chancellor of the Exchequer — 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the | a real Chancellor of the Exchequer—who 
University, who has such an objection | proves to the House that barley, in 1830, 
to committees, but who, by the by, voted | was selling at 16s. 7d. per quarter; and 
for the Committee on the Navigation | the question is to be decided upon these 
Laws, asks, ‘‘ What is the Committee to statements! I ask the House, whether 
prove? can it give us a report before Eas- | they ought to attend to them? The ques- 
ter?” The right hon. Gentleman has | tion for us to decide, is one which at first 
given us the result of a deputation of Irish | may not appear of vast importance. It is 
distillers, which, he said, waited on him very possible you may not have had meet- 
when he was in office—I think, under the | ings throughout England to advocate the 
Administration of Lord Liverpool. They ‘interests of this body; but it is a legitimate 
tested their case upon what, in those days, | anda most important commercial question; 
was called protection —they rested their |it concerns the interests of men of estab- 
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lished and honourably acquired wealth—an | should have had more confidence in him if 
important class in the country. They come he had resolutely opposed the Motion. | 


to you, and they ask you for nothing but 
an inquiry. 


would say, ‘Don’t let us disturb that 
which is established. 


which is settled: you had better rest as 
you are; we cannot attend to you.”” But 


think of what freaks you have already | 


made with the commercial industry of Eng- 
land. You have already interfered as far 
as you possibly could with the commer- 
cial interests of the country. Only last 
year there was a considerable settle- 
ment of these questions. After we had 
discussed one of the most important ques- 
tions connected with the commerce of this 
country that ever was submitted to the 
consideration of this House—after it had 
been settled—after other questions which 


never could have been settled except that | 
first great settlement had been brought ' 


forward, I do not say hastily, I won’t say 


hastily and hurriedly; but certainly in a, 


manner which could not have been antici- 


pated at any other time—after the corn | 
and after the sugar question, you take the | 


question of the distillers, before any oppor- 


tunity is allowed for even criticising the 
vast interference which you propose to | 


make with the affairs of a very important 
and respectable body of men. You do not 
give them breathing time. These men are 
taken by surprise, and they complain of 
that. They have made up their minds as 
Englishmen to do the best they can with 
their lot. They ask you to investigate the 


ease which they will present to you if a, 


Committee is granted; they ask you to 


inquire into the course of legislation pro- | 
'was confessedly made on the part of the 


posed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who, I must say, has come down to the 
House with his mind little matured upon 
the subject. I do not mean to say that he 
is incapable of dealing with the question— 
I should be the last man to question his 
general competence; but as crude and un- 
digested a statement as that made by the 
right hon. Gentleman I never heard. He 


comes down to the House, and, without | 


showing you any reason, asks you at once 
to accede to his proposition. Before we 
can say a word, he rises and says, “I 
change my mind; I am going to make 
another proposition, I am going to give you 
half of what you ask for.” 


had adhered to his original proposition. I 


If they asked for a favour, I | 
could easily understand that a Minister | 


What you ask may | 
be right; but you wish to disturb that | 


Why, I should | 
have had more respect for the Minister if he | 


/cannot put much confidence in a Minister 
who accedes to a proposed change before 
his original proposition was scarcely ut. 
tered. I should have had more confidence 
in him if he had abided by his original 
plan. Well, Sir, I hope the House will 
fairly consider the question which has been 
brought before us. We are asking for 
nothing but an inquiry into the effects of 
the change of the law with regard to this 
| important body of men a few months ago, 
You have not before you sufficient evidence 
to enable you to deliberate fully upon the 
‘question. Don’t you think, then, it would 
be only just to the distillers—do not 
/you think it to be but a matter of pru- 
'dence—that before we tamper again with 
‘their interests, we should at least make 
ourselves masters of the facts, and at 
| least inquire before we decide ? 

Mr. CARDWELL said, they were not 
now in Committee, discussing the details 
of this Bill. The question now before them 
was a proposal to depart frem the ordinary 
| course of their commercial legislation, and 
to refer those details to an inquiry else- 
where. That proposal, if it rested on any 


| grounds at all, must be founded upon one 


of those two propositions. Either there 
must be some party who, having a right to 
demand such an inquiry, did demand it: 
or there must be some facts so much in- 
‘volved in dispute and doubt that the regu- 
lar course of their proceedings did not 
furnish them with the means of arriving 
‘at a satisfactory solution. Now on which 
of these propositions was the present case 
to rest ? Was there any party who, having 
a right to demand inquiry, did demand it? 
The colonist did not ask it: the Motion 


distiller. Had the distiller any right to 
make it? The hon. Member who spoke 
last was naturally anxious to escape the 
force of those very inconvenient documents 
to which his right hon. Friend the Member 
‘for the University of Cambridge had re- 
ferred. He spoke of official legerdemai, 
of papers produced from pigeon-holes ; and 
went on with admirable ingenuity, and 
much to the amusement of the House, to 
suggest that a memorial which professe 

to contain the case of the distillers, had in 
point of fact been drawn up not by two dis- 
tillers, but by two excisemen. Now he 
(Mr. Cardwell) held in his hand the original 
document itself. It bore about it no marks 
‘of having proceeded from an exciseman. 
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It was dated Wandsworth. It was signed 
“ John Atlee.”? Now, did or did not the 
written documents put the distillers out of 
court? The first was their petition, in 
which they claim to stand upon the settle- 
ment made by Mr. Robinson in 1825. 
That settlement gave them ls. 6d. The 
Corn Bill, not of 1828, but the more strin- 
gent Corn Bill of 1815 was then in operation. 
He did not know where the hon. Member 
for Shrewsbury obtained those figures, 
which with non-official legerdemain he had 
paraded before the House. But he knew 
that Mr. Atlee had taken the actual prices 
of that very year to which the hon. Mem- 
ber had referred, the year 1830. He 
would not trouble the House by reading 
the whole document. He should be happy 
to hand it over to the hon. Member for 
Shrewsbury, who might amuse himself at 
his leisure by contrasting Mr. Atlee’s actual 
figures with his own conjectural ones. The 
conclusion only was that with which he 
(Mr. Cardwell) was concerned. Mr. Atlee’s 
conclusion was that to the corn law of 
1828 was due no less than 93d. Well, 
the original settlement was 1s. 6d.: of this 
93d. was due to the corn law. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer left the dis- 
tiller 9d., now that the corn law was re- 
pealed! But the hon. Member for Shrews- 
bury was not satisfied with the authority 
of Mr. Atlee. He objected to a private 
letter; and he observed that Mr. Atlee 
was now in the decline of life, and had 
ceased to take an active share in business. 
Yes, but in 1830 Mr. Atlee was in the 
prime of life—the chosen organ of the dis- 
tillers—authorized by them to correspond 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. But 
he (Mr. Cardwell) would not disappoint, 
even in these particulars, the wishes of the 
hon. Member. He now held in his hand 
another document—of a public character— 
printed—bearing the marks with which 
they were all familiar. It was a circular 
of 1830, resembling those which had that 
morning been sent round to Members. It 
was indorsed ‘‘ P. and D. Mahony, for the 
Trish Distillers.’” Now, Mr. Pierce Mahony 
still fulfilled all the requirements of the 
hon. Member. He was still in the prime 
of life ; still engaged in business ; and, un- 
less he (Mr. Cardwell) was very much mis- 
informed, he was as active now as he was 
in 1830 in conducting the Parliamentary 
case of the Irish distillers. And what said 
Mr, Pierce Mahony ? Why, that his clients 
the distillers sought no exclusive advan- 
tage : they were ready to compete on equal 
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terms with all the world : they only asked 
to retain the 1s. 6d. in consideration of the 
disadvantages under which they were placed; 
and of these disadvantages they estimated 
the corn law at ls. If these statements 
of the distillers were worth anything in 
1830, they must be taken at the same va- 
luation now. The upshot of their story 
was, they stood upon the ls. 6d. given them 
by the settlement of 1825: they estimated 
at 1s. or at 93d. that part which was due 
to the corn law. The corn law was re- 
pealed, and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer left them 9d. So much for the grie- 
vance of the distillers. Well, then, for 
the second proposition. Were there any 
facts involved in doubt? One thing at 
least was clear: that the distillers had 
been giving the noble Lord a vast amount 
of information. There was one point, 
however, on which they were particularly 
conversant, and on which he regretted to 
perceive that they had not thought it neces- 
sary to illumine the noble Lord—he meant 
the difference between proof and overproof. 
They might have rendered the noble Lord 
an essential service if they had guarded 
him against that worst fault of an advocate, 
the carrying your statement so far beyond 
the limits of reason, that its refutation is 
evident upon its face. The distillers stood 
upon ls. 6d., including what was due to 
the corn law. The noble Lord had car- 
ried his claim so far, as even in one of his 
calculations to arrive at 1s. 7}d. now that 
the corn law was repealed. [Lord G. 
Bentinck here said he had been misunder- 
stood.] Well, but he had not misunder- 
stood the noble Lord in supposing him to 
claim for the distillers an allowance of 6d. 
a gallon, in consideration of the restrictions 
imposed upon their manufacture by the 
Excise Department. But what said the 
distillers themselves? The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had read their own state- 
ment that 6d. a gallon covered the whole 
cost of their manufacture, with these re- 
strictions of the excise included. What 
single fact of the case, then, was unknown 
to the House, and required to be referred 
toa Committee ? It was true he could not 
say the exact value of these excise restric- 
tions would be appreciated by the House ; 
but neither could they by a Committee— 
for they were not in their nature capable 
of accurate appreciation. The elements 
of the calculation were known to both sides: 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
stated them officially to the House. It was 
for the House itself to deal with them. 
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Then they knew the amount of the malt | the question, and entered into details, dif. 
tax: they knew how many gallons of|fered upon the facts. There had been 
whisky went to a quarter of malt: they | difference upon the ‘‘ decrease’”—the ex. 
knew what proportion of the whole amount | tent to which the restrictions affected the 
of spirits distilled came under the title of | manufacturers—and numerous other mat. 
malt spirits. Then as to the wasteage. | ters essential to be known, in order to ar. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought | rive at a just conclusion. From what he 
the allowance on this score should be eal-| could learn, the distillers and Excise were 
culated upon the actual wasteage of malt | entirely at variance upon several heads? 
spirits. The hon. Member for Shrewsbury | But suppose they were agreed, had not the 
had a fancy that the wasteage upon whisky | House a right to be informed upon them; 
should be calculated according to the leak-| at least, ought not the House to know 
age uponrum. Well, if this fancy deserved | something of them before they proceeded 
discussion, the House was the place to dis- | to legislate? But the main argument of 
cuss it. So far as fact was concerned, | the hon. Gentleman was, that reference to 
the actual wasteage of whisky, and the | a Committee would unsettle the question, 
actual wasteage of rum, both were known. | and disquiet and disturb men’s minds. He 
Every necessary fact was officially before | wished to know, would the course pro- 
the House. Well, but it was the duty of; posed by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
the House to regulate the commercial legis- | quer give quiet and settlement? Quite 
lation of the country. That was the re-| the reverse ; and it was precisely because 
sponsibility under which they stood, and | he wished to sce the question finally set 
from which they could not be relieved. at rest, which could only be done by 
Both sides—both the colonist and the dis- | legislating with a full knewledge of the 
tiller—had a right to come to them and | facts, instead of in darkness and by 
say, ‘‘ Our trade is paralysed by delay: | guess work, that he voted for the Motion 
you are the Imperial Legislature: you! of his noble Friend. Several hon. Mem- 
have the facts before you: discharge your | bers who had addressed the House had ex- 
functions according to your judgment: set pressed their fears that the question would 





this question finally at rest. We, on our|not be now adjusted. The hon. Member 
part, confiding in the justice and in the | for Weymouth (Mr. Bernal) had given a 
wisdom of Parliament, shall be satisfied | most important warning to the House on 
with your decision: relieved from the op- | behalf of the West Indian interests, with 
pression which delay and doubt occasion, | which he was thoroughly acquainted. He 
we, by our own industry and our own ex- | said that he would be no party to such a 


ertion, shall proceed to do all that the compromise—that he would not accede to 
energy and opportunity of each shall enable | such a settlement. The hon. Member for 
us respectively to attain.”’ | Leominster (Mr. Barkly) said, that the in- 

Lorp J. MANNERS wished, in a few terest with which he was connected, so far 
sentences, to reply to the hon. Gentleman. | from being contented, intended to agitate 
Ile said, that no case had been made out | after this “‘ settlement;’’ and ended his 
for departing from the ordinary course of speech with saying that the only reason 
commercial legislation; and he proceeded | that induced him not to vote for the Motion 
to infer what he (Lord J. Manners) denied, ‘of his noble Friend was, that he accepted 
that referring the question to a Committee | this offer from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
up stairs was departing from that course. | chequer as an instalment. But yet the 
Indeed, so far from such being the ease, | hon. Member based his argument upon the 
there was nothing more common in ques-| assumption that this was a settlement of 
tions of difficulty and complexity than to | the question. Supposing that the English, 
refer them to a Select Committee—in fact, | Scotch, and Irish distillers consented to 
it was one of the great purposes of such! the measure, which they did not, still they 
bodies. For where could any subject be| must not quite forget their fellow-subjects 
more calmly discussed, more fully consi-' in the colonies—they must not quite over- 
dered, and more completely investigated, ) look their interests. Again, it was not by 
than by such a tribunal? The hon. Gen- | any means clear from what had transpired, 
tleman added, with singular boldness, that | that the Members of the Government them- 
there was no need for a Committee, be-/ selves would accept of this as a final set- 
cause none of the facts were disputed.|tlement. After the speech of the right 
Why, that was so far from being the ease, | hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
that almost every Member who spoke upon | chequer, he would not be at all surprised 
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to see him in the new Parliament, or even 
during the present Session, coming down 
to propose another alteration in these du- 
ties. It was therefore no more than a 
common act of justice and prudence to ac- 
cede to the Motion of his noble Friend, to 
which he gave his hearty concurrence. He 
would not have troubled the House but for 
the very confident manner in which the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Clitheroe 
had argued against the Motion upon two 
grounds, which so far from being as he 
had stated them to be, were the very re- 
verse, for there was a demand for inquiry, 
and there was not that completeness of in- 
formation which would enable the House 
to legislate finally and permanently, where 
permanent legislation was so desirable. 
The House divided on the Question that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question :—Ayes 185; Noes 
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68: Majority 117. 
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M‘Carthy, A. Repton, G. W.J. - —_| person was; whether any definite estimates 
Manners, we . ee . _ F. had been made of the expense of comple. 
atc mg 2 wi % : | tion; and whether there was to be any fit. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. Stuart, Lord J. | ting accommodation prepared in the House 
Morgan, 0. Stuart, J. | of Lords for the Members of that House? 
Mundy, E. M, Thompson, Ald. | He would object to vote the money required 


Newry, Visct. Trollope, Sir J. } . . 
O’Brien, C. Walsh. Sir J. B. | until he obtained answers to those ques. 
O’Brien, W. S. Wodehouse, E. | tions. ‘ 
O’Connell, M. J. Worcester, Marg. of | | VISCOUNT MORPETH said, that with 
O'Connell, J. Yorke, hon. E. T. | respect to the distribution of space in the 
Oswald, A. interior of the House of Lords he could not 
Packe, C. W. TELLERS. aniaae re 
Palmer, BR. Newdegate, C. N. assume the responsibility, as he believed 
Rendlesham, Lord Beresford, Maj. , the presen 9 i 2. in both Houses 
. : |was arranged under the supervision of 
a went into Committee. Clauses | Committees of both Houses appointed for 
ag SO | the purpose. So far from there being less 
yh tenting fa ag —— | space in the new House of Peers for the 
ae F steading | Members of that House, he was informed 


cat —— recta egy 3 i posal ‘the area below the bar in the old House, 
’ | * e ‘ 5 

felt that the Chancellor of the Exchequer | amar — chet Bo ro 
should have abandoned the original inten- | : cae ? 

tion he had made with respect to the pro- | 300 — : re wood a ke a 
—" — —- Oo sae tion, there would be, what did not exist 
ong the tig "i nc > Ae tiene ae 1 “ie before, seats in the gallery for the accom- 
oe fd i” himself ack eal mak di modation of Members. He would not enter 
ee : “| into the question of taste with the hon. 


pend upon the support of the country. Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume); but 


House resumed. Bill to be reported. when that hon. Gentleman had alluded to 


the ornaments of the reign of Louis XIV., 
SUPPLY—THE NEW HOUSES OF he could say that in his (Lord Morpeth’s) 
PARLIAMENT. opinion, and in the opinion of many other 
House in a Committee of Supply. persons much better calculated to forma 
On the Question that 50,000/. be granted | just estimate, the taste displayed in the 
towards defraying the expenses of the New | exterior and the interior of the New Houses 
Houses of Parliament, of Parliament would not yield to that of 
Mr. HUME observed, that while they | any other era, be it what it might. 
were voting away millions in order to ac- | Mr. HUME would be glad to know what 
commodate Parliament, their own House | plans there were of the Houses. He should 
appeared to be entirely forgotten. The like to be present when the Speaker went 
accommodation at present provided for! up to hear Her Majesty’s Address, as he 
Members of the House of Commons was! feared the vaunted 900 feet would not be 
wholly inadequate. He viewed with great | sufficient to save hon. Gentlemen from that 
regret (though probably his taste might be | disgraceful squeeze which generally ensued 
in fault) the style of the New Houses of | upon the attendance of hon. Members at 
Parliament. He did not approve of the| the other House. He certainly should ob- 
ephemeral gaudy appearance which they | ject to the vote, until he knew how the 
now presented; and he had hoped they would | money was to be expended. Was it to 
have had a House, without the frippery, | adorn with additional gilding the House of 
but exhibiting all the taste of the period of | Lords, or to complete the House of Com- 
Louis Quatorze. There appeared, as far, mons ? 
as he could understand, to be no proper Vote agreed to. 
estimates prepared as to the expense of 
the whole construction; neither did there SUPPLY—THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
appear to be any responsible person in con-| Sm R. PEEL said, that in compliance 
trol of the works. Was Mr. Barry the) with the customary duty which devolved 
only responsible person? or if not, who! upon an individual trustee of the British 
was? He would be glad to hear from the | Museum, he had to move that a certain 
noble Lord the Chief Commissioner of | amount be granted on account of the works. 
Woods and Forests, who the responsible | A statement of the progress of those works 
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had been so fully laid before the public, 
that he felt it would be unnecessary for 
him to trouble the House with any details. 
He would, however, mention, with a view 
to showing the increased interest which 
the public took in the institution, that the 
number of persons who visited the institu- 
tion in the course of the year 1846 was 
more than double the number who visited 
itin 1841. The numbers were—in 1841, 
319,000; and in 1846, 750,000. The 
total amount required, after deducting 
the sums provided from other resources, 
amounted to 48,000/.; but he would pro- 
pose to take on account 20,0001. 

Vote agreed to. 

The House resumed. 
reported. 


Resolution to be 


AGRICULTURAL TENANT RIGHT BILL. 

On the Order of the Day for the House 
to go into Committee on the Agricultural 
Tenant Right Bill, 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was one 
of the Committee up stairs to which this 
Bill had been referred, and that owing to 
some misapprehension which had taken 
place in Committee, he feared it might be 
considered that he assented to the Bill. 
The Committee met on Friday week; and 
he understood from the hon. Member for 
Wiltshire, that the Committee were to 
meet again on the Tuesday following, for 
the purpose of again considering the mea- 
sure. He did not think the Bill should 
be proceeded with without making fur- 
ther inquiries into the customs of the 
country as between landlord and tenant. 
He had received communications from 
Sussex, Middlesex, Warwickshire, Der- 
byshire, Lincolnshire, and several other 
counties, from which communications he 
learned that the customs of the country in 
all those places varied from one another 
and from the Bill. He objected to the 
Bill as going beyond what is ordinarily 
considered the custom of the country, and 
also because there were provisions in it 
which precluded the landlord from pleading 
an affidavit. Although the tenant might 
plead on affidavit for compensation for im- 
provements, the landlord could not do so 
with respect to the neglected condition of 
his estate. With such provisions as these, 
the House would excuse him if he begged 
them not to consider him as responsible 
for the Bill. 

Mr. PUSEY said, the Bill received 

€ careful consideration of the Commit- 
tee, and attributed the mistake of the 
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hon. Gentleman (Mr. Newdegate) to his 
want of acquaintance with the forms of a 
Committee. The business of the Com- 
mittee had been duly concluded, and there 
certainly had been no understanding that 
the Committee would meet again. 

Mr. ACLAND corroborated the state- 
ment of Mr. Pusey, the Chairman of the 
Committee, and said there had been some 
misunderstanding on the part of the hon. 
Member for Warwickshire. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE did not wish to im- 
pute anything dishonourable to any one; 
but he believed there was an understanding 
between the Members of the Committee 
that they should meet again. He only 
rose to recall this fact to the recollection 
of the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. PUSEY: Does the hon. Member 
for Warwickshire withdraw his imputa- 
tion? I wish to ask him plainly before the 
House, after what he has heard upon the 
subject, whether he is satisfied that no 
such understanding as that to which he 
alludes existed. 1 state this on my honour 
as an old Member of the House. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE : Out of four Mem- 
bers present there was such an understand- 
ing as he had described between two. 

Mr. PUSEY said, there were six Mem- 
bers present. 

Mr. JAMES said, it appeared to him 
that this Bill could not bear the light of 
day. It appeared to have been concocted 
by some half-dozen persons. It was a most 
objectionable measure, and might be de- 
signated an act for enabling fraudulent 
tenants to rob their landlords with greater 
facility than at present. 

Mr. STAFFORD O’BRIEN said, he 
left the Committee under the full impres- 
sion that the business had been gone 
through, and that they were not to meet 
again. 

Sim R. PEEL remarked, that when the 
Bill was last before the House, he had great 
doubts as to the policy of passing it ; but 
his apprehensions as to its efficacy were in 
part relieved by the appointment of a Se- 
lect Committee. When he found, however, 
that that Committee made its report with 
so much expedition, his expectations were 
at an end. He doubted whether the House 
had sufficient information before it to en- 
able it to legislate on this subject. It was 
important to know the custom as to tenant- 
right in various parts of England, and also 
to inquire how far it was possible to give 
the etfect of law to those regulations which 
existed by acquiescence. 
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Mr. PUSEY, in explanation, said, the 
Committee had received no power to hear 
evidence, and that the business was not 
gone through with any unnecessary haste. 
The Bill had only ten clauses, and the 
Committee added two. The Committee 
sat for three days, which was at the rate 
of four clauses a day, and four hours each 
day, that was allowing an hour for every 
clause. He wished to have the further 
consideration of the Bill deferred till the 
21st of April, and he implored the House 
not to discuss its merits till then. 

Sim G. GREY said, the Motion now be- 
fore the House was, that the Bill be post- 
poned till Thursday week, and he thought 
it much better to postpone the discussion 
till that day. 

Mr. PUSEY said, that the Bill was in 
a very different shape to what it was in the 
last Session, and he should consider it to 
be his duty to persevere with it, and he 
hoped that he should succeed. 

Committee deferred. 


DRAINAGE OF LANDS BILL. 
The Eart of LINCOLN moved that the 
Drainage of Lands Billbe reada second time. 
CotoneL SIBTHORP protested against 


the further progress of this important and 


objectionable Bill at so late an hour. He 
thought that every body should be left to 
drain his own land as he liked. The hon. 
Member (Mr. Pusey) had already post- 
poned his Bill, and he thought the noble 
Earl should adopt the same course. If 
not, he (Colonel Sibthorp) should deem it 
his duty to move the adjournment of the 
House. The hon. Member accordingly 
moved that the House do adjourn. 

The Eart of LINCOLN said, that as 
the Bill involved no new principle, he hoped 
that the hon. and gallant Member would 
not persist in his Motion. 

Mr. HENLEY trusted that his hon. and 
gallant Friend would permit the Bill to 
proceed. He thought it was a Bill which 
would have very beneficial effects. 

Mr. C. BERKELEY said, that he had 
many objections to the Bill, and he hoped 
that his hon. and gallant Friend would 
persist in his Motion for the adjournment 
of the House. 

The House divided on the question of ad- 
journment:— Ayes 1: Noes 49; Ma- 
jority 48. 

List of the Avxs. 
Arkwright, G. 
TELLERS, 


Sibthorp, Col. Berkeley, C. 
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Henley, J. W. 

Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Hume, J. 

Jervis, Sir J. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. IH. 


Macnamara, Maj. 
M‘Carthy, A. 
Masterman, J. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Monahan, J. I. 
Napier, Sir C. 
Neville, R. 
O’Brien, A. S. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Brien, W. 8. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Conor Don 
Packe, C. W. 
Palmer, R. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Tufnell, H. 
Ward, H. G. 
Wawn, J. T. 
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TELLERS, 
Lincoln, Earl of 
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The Bill read a second time. 


House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 29, 1847. 


Minutes.) Pusric Bixts. 
closure (No. 2). 
PETITIONS PRESENTED. 


14 Indemnity ; Commons In- 


By Lord Denman, and other 


noble Lords, from Nottingham, and several other places, 
against the Proposed System of Government Education. 
—From Tagmon, for the Establishment of one Uniform 
Rate in every Union in Ireland.—From Kingston-upon- 
Hull, for the Abolition of the Punishment of Death in 
all cases.—By Lord Ashburton, from the City of London, 
complaining of the Unsatisfactory State of the Bank- 
ruptey and Insolvency Laws.— By Lord Wharneliffe, 
from Sheffield, for Alteration of the Law of Settlement, 
and for a National Rate.—By the Duke of Richmond, 
from Northampton, for the Repeal of the Poor Removal 


Act. 


IRISH IMMIGRATION. 

Lorp BROUGHAM having presented a 
petition from the ratepayers of the Wex- 
ford Poor Law Union, complaining of the 
present system of rating, proceeded to 
state, that from letters which he had re- 
ceived from Liverpool he learned that that 
town and neighbourhood still suffered to a 
very great extent from the influx of Irish 
paupers, and that they had great difficulty 


as to the disposal of them. 


From 80,000 


to 90,000 paupers had arrived in that 
town, about 24,000 of whom intended to 
emigrate, but 60,000 still remained in Li- 
verpool and Manchester and the neighbour- 


hood. 


The Ear of DESART, in consequence 
of what had fallen from the noble and 
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paupers were sent over by the landlords; 
and, though he had not obtained what 
were exactly proofs, yet he was satisfied 
from all he had heard that the allegation 
was unfounded. From all the information 
he had received, he did not believe that in 
any part of Ireland had there been such a 
system as the noble and learned Lord had 
attributed to the landlords and the inspec- 
tors. In only one case, in a union in Skib- 


bereen, could he find that such a thing had | 


been done; and he was perfectly satisfied 
that, taken generally, the charges were 
without foundation. He was sure that the 
noble and learned Lord himself would be 
the first to rejoice that these charges were 
not true. 

Loro BROUGHAM said, the noble 
Lord was perfectly right when he said that 
he (Lord Brougham) would be the first 
person to rejoice that what had been al- 


leged against the Irish landlords was not 
Undoubtedly he would rejoice, if | 
he could only be brought to believe that; | 


true. 
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learned Lord (Lord Brougham) on a for- | 
mer occasion, had made inquiries as to the | to fraud, and praying for the consolidation 


accuracy of the allegation that the Irish | 
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inasmuch as there was now no preventive 


Enlistment. 


and amendment of the same. The noble 
Lord added, that, after the holidays, he 
should introduce a Bill on this subject, and 
move for a Select Committee, to whom the 
statements of the petitioners might be re- 
ferred. 

Lorp BROUGHAM thought that a pe- 
tition proceeding from so respectable and 
influential a body demanded from their 
Lordships the most serious attention; and 
he rejoiced that his noble Friend would so 
soon furnish them with an opportunity of 


| discussing the very important question to 


which the petition adverted. He (Lord 
Brougham) had been charged in a news- 
paper with having changed his opinion on 
the laws of bankruptcy and insolvency. It 
had been insinuated, that he was desirous 
of revising the Act, abolishing, in ordinary 
circumstances, imprisonment for debt. He 
begged to give the most direct contradic- 
tion to that statement. He was of pre- 
cisely the same opinion now as before. He 
considered that they had done well in 1838, 
when they abolished the arrest on mesne 


but everything he had heard confirmed | process, and that they had legislated with 
him in the truth of his first statement. He | equal wisdom when, in 1844, they abolish- 


had then given the names of his informants; | ed arrest in execution and imprisonment 
and, among others, he had referred to Mr. | for debt, except in cases where there had 


Rushton, police magistrate of Liverpool, 
who transmitted to him the reports of four 
inspectors who had examined the parties. 
In these reports the names of many of the 
paupers were given, along with their state- 
ment that they had received sums of from 
3s. to 5s. to carry them over to Liverpool, 
and that they had received those sums 
partly from the agents of landlords and 
partly from the priests. He could also 
quote the authority of Bailie Liddell, of 
Glasgow, who ascertained from many of 
the paupers in that town that the landlords 
in some cases, and the inspectors in others, 
had sent them over. Indeed, it was in the 
highest degree improbable that these peo- 
ple should have come over without assist- 
ance, because they were paupers; and the 
notion that they were paid by the steam- 
boat people was too absurd for any one to 
believe, 


THE LAW OF BANKRUPTCY AND 
INSOLVENCY. 
_ Lorp ASHBURTON presented a peti- 
tion from wholesale merchants and tra- 
ders of the city of London, representing 
that the present state of the law of bank- 
Tuptcy and insolvency created great injury, 
VOL. XCI. {Serieet 





been fraud or the grossest extravagance. 


LIMITED ENLISTMENTS. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
submitted the following questions to Her 
Majesty’s Government: ‘‘ Whether the Bill 
now introduced into the House of Com- 
mons by Her Majesty’s Government for 
limiting the time of service in the Army 
has the sanction and approbation of the 
Commander-in-Chief, and if it has origi- 
nated on his recommendation to Her Ma- 


jesty’s Government; or if any opinions have 


been taken by any board of general officers 
or other military authorities on the mea- 
sure? Whether it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers to advise Her Majesty 
to issue Her Royal Warrant, as in October, 
1806, for fixing and raising the pensions of 
non-commissioned officers and soldiers who 
become entitled to their discharge by rea- 
son of expiration of certain periods of ser- 
vice—namely, to non-commissioned officers, 
to ls. 10d.; to privates, 1s.; thus return- 
ing to the standard thought advisable at 
that period when limited service was first 
introduced, instead of remaining at the di- 
minished pensions now established ?”’ 


Eart GREY: The noble Marquess 
T 
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would, of course, anticipate, with respect 
to the first question, that the only course 
open to Her Majesty’s Government was to 
refuse to return any answer whatever; be- 
cause although in the present instance he 
(Earl Grey) might do so without any in- 
convenience, still, to recognise the principle 
that questions referring to confidential com- 
munications between Her Majesty’s ser- 
vants and persons holding high station, 
such as that of Commander-in-Chief, could 
be answered in Parliament, would be to 
establish a system most injurious to the 
public service. With respect to the second 
question of the noble Marquess, he (Earl 
Grey) had only to inform him that no war- 
rant to the effect mentioned was in contem- 
plation by the Gorernment. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
said, that after what had fallen from the 
noble Earl, he felt it his duty to move— 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty for Copies or Extracts of all Communi- 
cations that have passed between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Horse Guards, or general 
Officers, relating to the Limited Service Bill, now 
under consideration ; also for a Copy of the War- 
rant of his Majesty King George the Third, of 
the 7th October, 1806, fixing the Pensions of Non- 
commissioned Officers and Soldiers, by reason of 
Expiration of certain Periods of their Service.” 
The course which the Government was 
adopting, was not only rash, but opposed 
to the opinions of all practical men. It 
was, he thought, to be regretted that it 
should so happen at the present time there 
was not any military officer in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Cabinet, and consequently the Go- 
vernment had not in their deliberations the 
benefit of any practical experience to guide 
them in the conclusion to which they had 
arrived. If the noble Duke at present at 
the head of the War Department had ap- 
proved of the measure, it would have been 
satisfactory to know it; but if he had not, 
it was not fair that the Government should 
shelter themselves under his position. If, 
on the contrary, the Government had the 
opinion of the noble Duke in their favour, 
such was the general confidence reposed 
in his judgment and ability, that he was 
sure that the public and the Army would 
confirm whatever views he might entertain 
upon the subject. He felt it was his duty 
as one who had seen active service for 
some years, to protest against the course 
which the Government were about to take 
in this respect. The Bill, it was true, was 


not directly before their Lordships, and 
upon that account he might be open to the 
accusation of bringing the subject prema- 
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turely before their consideration; but his 
reason for so doing was, in order, if possi- 
ble, to urge upon the Government the ad. 
visability of affording the country at large, 
and the Army, an opportunity of recording 
their opinions before the Bill passed through 
its remaining stages. The introduction of 
the principle of limited enlistments would, 
in his opinion, be inoperative of good, 
whilst it might entail upon the service a 
great amount of evil. What would have 
been the consequences if, in the case of 
the Peninsular war, the major part of the 
Army went to the noble Duke then in 
command, and demanded their discharge? 
But there was another objection against 
limited enlistment, and it was to be found 
in the fact, that shortly after the country 
had made a soldier efficient, he could claim 
to be discharged. It was impossible to 
make a good cavalry soldier under five or 
six years’ discipline; but if this measure 
were to pass into law, shortly after the 
soldier had been made as perfect in his 
profession as it was possible to make him, 
the benefit of his services would be lost to 
the country, which had been put to the 
expense of educating and maintaining him. 
Our service as at present constituted, was 
not a life service; for under the admirable 
arrangements of his noble relative Viscount 
Hardinge, when late Secretary of War, 
the soldier had no difficulty in getting his 
discharge, if he had conducted himself well. 
It was found during the operation of the 
last Limited Service Bill, that the princi- 
ple proved a vicious one, for the soldiers 
became, towards the close of the period of 
their enlistment, if not mutinous, at least 
difficult to govern, and from their conduct 
and example, very likely to taint the corps 
with a spirit of insubordination. Whilst 
he wished to be understood as in opposi- 

tion to the principle of the measure, as far 

as it regarded limited enlistments, he did 

not wish it to be supposed that he con- 

demned the other provisions contained in 

the Bill, such as a barrack reform, and 

other regulations affecting the condition of 

the soldier; but when the Government al- 

lowed themselves to be led away by false 

theories, and to act in defiance of all estab- 

lished practice and experience, he could 

not refrain from directing their most ser 

ous attention to the dangerous nature of 

the trial they were about to attempt. He 
agreed that liberal pensions ought to be 
awarded to the soldier after long and ardu- 
ous services. He thought the most advan- 
tageous measure would be to bring back 
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the old system of pensions. It was but a 
miserable economy on the part of Govern- 
ment which they now practised, in not 
giving men after hard service those rewards 
they were so justly entitled to. It was 
said that the Bill, as originally proposed, 
was to attach to the existing Army as well 
as the new Army. It was said that the Bill, 
as originally proposed, was to effeet the 
present existing Army as well as future en- 
listments; but if the alteration which ex- 
cluded the present Army had been carried 
into effect in consequence of the interven- 
tion of high authority, it would be well for 
them to look again for advice to the same 
distinguished authority, and endeavour to 
take another leaf out of his book. He be- 
lieved there was not at the present mo- 
ment the slightest necessity for the mea- 
sure. The Army never was in finer or 
more effective condition; and he put it 
then, whether at such a time it was advis- 
able to recur to a principle which had 
signally failed on three or four previous 
occasions. He had in his possession a let- 
ter from an officer of high standing in the 
Army, which, containing, as it did, the 
opinion of a practical man, ought to carry 
some weight with their Lordships. It was 
not necessary to state the name of the 
writer, but the letter was to the following 
effect : — 

“ My dear Lord—I am flattered by your Lord- 
ship asking and setting any value on my senti- 
ments as to the momentous change which is now 
pending in the mode of enlistment for the Army. 
As with me it is purely a professional, and not at 
all a political question, I have no scruple or hesi- 
tation whatever in openly avowing them. I well 
recollect the former partial and temporary trial 
of the experiment whilst in command, and the 
inconveniences that then resulted from it. Its 
pernicious effect on discipline was sensibly felt, 
chiefly through the independent and unruly de- 
portment of those soldiers whose period of service 
approached its expiry, and who, by their bad ex- 
ample, tainted those who were enlisted for unli- 
mited service. I was heartily glad when we 
returned again to the present mode of enlistment. 
Abstractedly speaking, the plan seems plausible 
enough; but I apprehend it will prove practically 
4 perilous experiment in the end, for I fear that 
the restrictions to be attached to it are insufficient 
to palliate the mischief, or effectually to avert the 
danger at the critical moment when we may want 
out utmost strength. To some arms it must prove 
quite a ruinous measure; and most particularly 
80 to the artillery, and next to the cavalry. To 
the infantry, perhaps, the mischief may prove 
comparatively trifling. In the artillery it will be 
quite impossible to maintain its present reputation 
under the circumstances that this Bill must in- 
tvitably produce in this branch of the service. 
And, after all, I think it will be found a great 
yon to suppose that we shall, by this measure, 
obtain one of the chief advantages which its ad- 
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vocates hold out to us, viz., a very different and 
very superior description of recruits. To me it 
appears that we shall continue to get pretty nearly 
the same materials as at present, only rendered 
less manageable by an unruly spirit of indepen- 
dence. The men on the point of claiming their 
discharges will, as they did before, bid defiance to 
discipline. ‘To sum up, you will have a wretched 
corps of artillerymen, and a very indifferent body 
of cavalry, compared to what you have had. It 
is all very well to say that the mischief will not 
be irretrievable, and that you may track back 
again, as you have before ; but such changes are 
most pernicious and inconvenient to the service, 
and unsettle the whole of the machinery of the 
Army. Such are my notions on this subject. 
They may be erroneous, and I hope I may be 
mistaken in my anticipations of the pernicious 
effects of the measure.—I remain, my dear Lord, 
most sincerely yours, = er 


“ March 29, 1847.” 


In addition, there was the opinion of Mr. 
Canning in 1806, who stated that he could 
not allow a question of such magnitude 
and importance as an alteration in the 
limitation of army service, to be made 
without the fullest and most deliberate 
consideration of all the attendant circum- 
stances. The noble Marquess concluded 
by moving for the returns. 

Eart GREY assured the House, that, in 
rising to reply to his noble Friend, he would 
not follow the noble Marquess through the 
very elaborate details into which he had 
entered. The noble Marquess had pre- 
faced his observations by suggesting that 
perhaps it would have been better for him 
to have postponed his observations until 
the question was brought legitimately be- 
fore them. With that expression of opin- 
ion he (Earl Grey) entirely concurred ; 
and he would carry out the principle in- 
volved in it, although the noble Mar- 
qness had in practice diametrically opposed 
that which he had himself advocated. Te 
assured their Lordships it would be highly 
inconvenient to enter on a debate upon a 
subject then not before them, but which 
would in a short time be brought under 
their consideration in the regular way; and 
upon that account he would postpone any 
remarks he might have to make upon the 
merits of the measure. In answer to the 
observation of the noble Marquess, expres- 
sive of regret that there was not any gen- 
tleman of high military ability in the 
Cabinet, he feared Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would have to labour under the cen- 
sure. All he could say, with reference to 
the Motion with which his noble Friend 
had concluded, was, that his speech did 
not contain a single Parliamentary reason 
for asking the House to furnish the papers. 
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It was a most inconvenient thing, as their | 


Lordships would all admit, to make the 
consultations that might have taken place 
between officers of the Crown and Members 
of the Government upon any particular 
measure which should be submitted to Par- 
liament a subject for discussion; and, in 
his, opinion, to consent to afford such in- 
formation as the noble Marquess required, 
would be subversive of the efficiency of the 
public service; and he, therefore, confi- 
dently asked their Lordships not to agree 
to the first part of his Motion. With re- 
gard to the second, as the Warrant of 1806 
would no doubt be found among the old 
army warrants of the period, he had no 
objection to it. 

The Eart of CARDIGAN looked with 
doubt and apprehension on the measure 
introduced by the Government in the other 
House for the limitation of the period of 
enlistment. The objects of the Bill, he 
understood, to be these: first, to render 
the Army more popular; secondly, to fa- 
cilitate the obtaining of recruits; and, 
thirdly, to induce a better class of soldiers 
to enlist. It appeared to him that the 
most effectual way of obtaining these ob- 
jects would be to confer a more liberal 
pension on the discharged soldier, and then 
to take some means to curtail the length 
of colonial service, which now amounted to 
banishment from their native country. He 
would ask, what advantage or bonus the 
Bill now about to be brought before the 
House, held out to induce men of a higher 
or better class to enlist? They were re- 
quired to serve in the ranks ten years; 
they then had permission to enlist for 
twelve years in what he supposed must be 
called a reserve battalion, in which twelve 
days’ duty per annum would be required, 
and at the end of that period they might 
again enlist for a similar period with the 
same duty. At the expiration of the whole 
term, a service of one sort or other of 
thirty-four years, what then was the boon 
held out to superior men? They were to 
retire on a pension of 6d. per day. Six- 
pence a day was, he believed, the smallest 
amount of parochial relief granted to pau- 
pers: it was the union pittance for break- 
ing stones at the side of the high road. 
He did not think, with such a pension a 
better class of men would be induced to 
enlist. If this Bill should pass the Legis- 
lature, and he believed it would, he trusted 
the Government would take into considera- 
tion the propriety of altering the present 
unlimited system of allowing discharges to 
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be purchased, and of requiring a bond fide 
service of ten years. If, in addition to the 
present system of discharges, the enlist. 
ment was limited to ten years, the Army 
could not possibly be kept in an efficient 
state. In the regiment which he had the 
honour to command, a hundred recruits 
had been enlisted during the last fourteen 
months; and every one who knew anything 
practically of the subject must be aware 
that a cavalry soldier could not be formed 
in that time. Other cavalry regiments 
were in the same position; and, of course, 
they could not be in the most efficient state 
at that moment. He would like to ask 
how the Bill was proposed to be carried 
into effect. He could understand it in a 
Continental army; but it was wholly inap- 
plicable to the position of England, when, 
although we had a large standing Army, 
it was dispersed into every part of the 
globe. We had forces at Hong-Kong, in 
China, on the Sutlej, in Scinde, in various 
parts of the great continent of East India, 
in North America, in the West Indies, in 
the Mediterranean, at the Cape of Good 
Hope; in fact, there was scarcely an ha- 
bitable region of the earth in which some 
portion of the standing army of England 
was not dispersed. He would ask, then, 
how were the men in these distant colonies 
and stations to be relieved, and how the 
places of those discharged were to be filled 
up? The expense of sending to all these 
remote parts of the world would be consid- 
erable, and would oblige the Government 
to keep up a perpetual system of transports 
to relieve the men as their time expired. 
They must recollect that regiments were 
not sent to the colonies for two, three, or 
five years; but for ten at the least, and 
often for fourteen or sixteen. It would 
probably be answered, so much the better 
for the men thus to shorten the limits of 
the colonial service; but he would ask what 
system was to be pursued with regard to 
the officers? The whole corps of officers 
would be detained the full period, while 
the men would be regularly and periodi- 
cally released. These were the views he 
entertained on the subject; and, in addi- 
tion, he had one remark to make in refer- 
ence to what had passed in another place. 
In this country, there was now, and always 
had been, a strong prejudice against large 
standing armies. It was considered un- 
constitutional and destructive to the liber- 
ties of the subject. But it was dispersed 
over the colonies, and nothing was left here 
but a mere skeleton of a standing army; 4” 
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at some future time, when the people of this 
country were turned by means of this Bill 
into a military population, the greatest 
difficulty would be experienced in cases of 
disturbance to suppress the riotous, and 
maintain internal peace with that skeleton. 
Let them all recollect what had oceur- 
red in a nelghbouring country. There 
the troops had been defeated, the Govern- 
ment overthrown, the dynasty subverted, 
and the greatest excesses committed by the 
victors. Perhaps the same circumstances 
never could happen in this country ; but it 
was dangerous to make the people into a 
military population, accustomed to the 
sound of fire-arms, and practised in the 
use of them. He remembered ten or four- 
teen years ago, ina time of considerable 
discontent, though he did not just then re- 
member the cause of it, a body of 30,000 
men marched through the metropolis, with 
all the military array they could assume. 
It was true that great body dispersed 
quietly; but the Government in the mor- 
ning of that day feared the contrary. Every 
man who could be called upon duty was 
summoned; great precautions were taken; 
and the roads approaching the place in 
which their Lordships were now sitting 
was guarded by troops’ and patrolled by 
cavalry. He could not but think that in 
future, when such bodies as 30,000 men 
assembled in times of great discontent and 
excitement, if two-thirds of those bodies 
were men discharged from the ranks, and 
accustomed to the use of fire-arms, they 
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would be the more likely to proceed to ex- 
tremities, and the Government would find 
itten times more difficult than ever to sup- 
press them. He concluded by expressing 
a hope that he had said nothing which was 
unbecoming in the presence of so high a 
nilitary authority as the noble Duke (the 
of Wellington) who was sitting near 
im, 


The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 





explained, that he had given the Govern- | 
ment early notice of his intention to put 
the questions he had done; and with re- 

spect to discussing the Bill before it was | 
before the House, he had taken the course | 
adopted the other evening by the noble 
Lord opposite, and thought himself per- 
fectly justified in so doing. He thought 
the noble Earl (Earl Grey) might have 
done him the courtesy to have stated his 
views on the subject, instead of leaving their 
Lordships in entire ignorance. Their Lord- 
ships and the country had a right to ex- 
pect some statement from the noble Earl. 
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First Motion withdrawn; second agreed 
to. 
House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 29, 1847. 


Mrnutgs.] Pusiic Bitts.—1° Landed Property Improve- 
ment (Ireland), 

2° Poor Relief Supervision (Ireland) (No. 2); Fever (Ire- 

land). 

Reported.—Customs Duties. 

3° and passed: Marine Mutiny. 

PeTITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Aglionby, from Henry 
Pearson, of the Middle Temple, Fsq., Barrister-at-Law, 
for Alteration of the Law respecting Church Leases.—By 
Mr. G. Hamilton, from Clergy of the United Dioceses of 
Down and Connor and Dromore, againt Alteration of the 
Law of Marriage.—By Mr. T. Mackenzie, from the Pres- 
bytery of Tain, against the Marriage (Scotland) Bill.— 
By Mr. Brotherton, from Members of the Hulme Branch 
Temperance Society, and from Dublin, against the Use 
of Grain in Breweries and Distilleries.—By Mr. Curteis, 
from Rye, for the Reduction of Lighthouse Dues.—By 
Mr. Kemble, from West Brixton, and Mr. Tollemache, 
from Prestbury, respecting Remuneration to Tax Assessors 
and Collectors.—By Mr. G. Craig, from Edinburgh, for 
the Establishment of a Second Carlisle Mail.—By Mr. 
Brotherton, and several other Hon. Members, from a 
great many places, against the Government Scheme of 
Education.—By Mr. Stafford O’Brien, from the Grand 
Jury of the North Riding of the County of Tipperary, 
for Regulating the Sale of Fire Arms (Ireland).—By Mr. 
Dennistoun, from Glasgow, complaining of the Influx of 
Irish Poor.—By Mr. T. Duncombe, from John Todd 
Merrick, of New Oxford Street (Middlesex), for Inquiry 
respecting the Metropolitan Buildings Act.—By Mr. P. 
Scrope, from several places, for Alteration of the Poor 
Law (Ireland).—By Sir W. Clay, from Guardians of the 
Foor of the Stepney Union, for an Efficient Poor Law 
(Ireland).—By Mr. G. Hamilton, from Clergy of the 
Diocese of Kilmore, for Alteration of the Poor Relief 
(Ireland) Bill—By Mr. G. Hamilton and other Hon. 
Members, from several places, for Alteration of the Poor 
Relief (Ireland) Bill—By the Marquess of Douro, from 
Norwich, and Mr. T. Duncombe, from Guardians of the 
Poor of the Chorley Union, for Repeal or Alteration of 
the Poor Removal Act.—By Mr. G. Hamilton, from Car- 
lingford and Dundalk, and Mr. Hume, from Wells 
(Norfolk), in Favour of the Ports, Harbours, &c. Bill 
(1846).—By Mr. G. Hamilton, from Guardians of the 
Poor of the Balrothery and Cootehili Unions, in Favour 
of the Railways (Ireland) Bill.—By the Earl of Lincoln, 
from Falkirk, and Mr. T. Mackenzie, from the Presbytery 
of Tain, against the Registering of Births, &c. (Scotland) 
Biil—By Sir G. Clerk, from the Presbytery of Elgin, 
against the Registering of Births, &c. (Scotland) Bill; 
and the Marriage (Scotland) Bill.-- By Mr. Bouverie and 
other Hon. Members, from several places, for Compen- 
sation respecting the Registering of Births, &c. (Seotlanc) 
Bill; and the Marriage (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. Smith 
O’Brien, from F, W. Maberlcy, Vicar of Great Facbro’, 
Suffolk, for the Formation of Depdts for Seed Corn, &c. 
(Ireland).—By the Marquess of Douro, from Norwich, 
for Alteration of the Law of Settlement. 


LABOUR IN THE COLONIES. 


Sir J. WALSH said, that in the colo- 
nial circular of the Colonial Emigration 
Commission he had seen a number of ex- 
tracts from the reports of the emigration 
agents resident in the colonies, who all 
concurred in representing the great de- 
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mand that there was for labour in the co- 
lonies at present, and the additional facili- 
ties there would be for finding employment 
for labour if they should be furnished with 
a supply of it, and asked if the Govern- 
ment would lay on the Table the whole of 
the despatches from which these extracts 
had been published, and whether any ad- 
ditional reports had reached them to the 
same effect ? 

Mr. HAWES explained, that all the 
despatches from Canada, from which the 
extracts referred to by the hon. Baronet 
had been made, were already on the Table. 
With respect to the other reports, namely, 
those from Australia and the other colo- 
nies, he could assure the hon. Gentleman 
that the whole of the despatches had been 
carefully examined and extracted from; 
and he was satisfied there was nothing 
more of any value on this subject stated in 
those despatches. Papers had been al- 
ready ordered by the House which would 
contain further information; and between 
them and the papers on the Table, the 
hon. Baronet would now have all the in- 
formation that it was possible for him to 
have on this question. 


ENGLISH CHURCH AT ALEXANDRIA. 


In answer to a question from an Hon. 
MEMBER, 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
the English Church at Alexandria, a site 
for building which had been granted by the 
Pasha, and the building of which was at a 
stand-still at present for want of funds, was 
in this situation, that a moderate estimate 
having been presented to the late Govern- 
ment of the probable expense of the build- 
ing, and the English residents having sub- 
seribed a certain sum, the late Govern- 
ment, acting on the rule that had been laid 
down, authorized the advance of a certain 
proportionate sum. Certain parties there 
had, however, thrown aside that moderate 
estimate, and embarked in a more expen- 
sive plan, and the consequence was, that 
they had not only got through all the money 
which the late Government granted, but 
had got into debt; and they now were 
waiting a further sum to be advanced. The 
question was under the consideration of 
the Government, whether there were any 
grounds for making any further advances, 
as the local subscriptions formed but a very 
small portion of the sum which was neces- 
sary to defray the remaining expenses of 
building this church. 
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RFLIEF OF NON-RESIDENT PAUPERS, 

Sm Dz L. EVANS wished to put 4 
question with respect to the contents of a 
petition which he had presented the other 
day from the parish of St. James, West- 
minster. It appeared that doubts had 
arisen respecting the interpretation of the 
provisions of the Poor Law Amendment Act 
with regard to non-resident paupers. The 
guardians of that parish had ordered relief 
to non-resident poor, on which the Poor 
Law Commissioners had written them a 
letter, censuring their conduct, and giving 
them to understand that they might be 
personally liable for the amount of rates so 
expended. He wished to know whether 
the Poor Law Commissioners had the au- 
thority of the Secretary of the Home De- 
partment for that censure ? 

Sir G. GREY replied, that no direct 
authority had been asked or obtained. 
The Poor Law Commissioners had obtain- 
ed the opinion of the law officers of the 
Crown on this point, and having done that, 
had communicated it to the board of guar- 
dians of St. James’s; and they had pointed 
out, he had no doubt, in this case, as they 
didin others, what would be the legal con- 
sequences, as they had been advised, of the 
guardians acting as they had done in this 
respect, and what ought to be the course 
of the guardians in future. 


PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND). 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN said, it was of 
some importance to learn from the Govern- 
ment what was the principle on which the 
dismissal of labourers from the public works 
in Ireland, as at present pursued, was 
founded. From the letter of the right 
hon. the Secretary for Ireland, he had 
been led to conclude that the dismissal 
could not take place until the other mea- 
sures of the Government had come into 
operation. It now, appeared, however, 
that in many parts of Ireland the labour- 
ers had been dismissed in very great num- 
bers before the measures for temporary 
relief came into operation at all. He had 
a letter from a Protestant clergyman in the 
county of Limerick, who was himself an 
active member of a relief committee, and 
who stated that in his district the Govern- 
ment officers had dismissed not only 20 per 
cent, but all the labourers from off the 
works; and the consequence would be, that 
they would be starved to death ; that he 
had inferred from Mr. Labouchere’s reply 
that such was not the intention of the 
Government, but that some had been dis- 
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missed who had no means of subsistence 
but their daily labour, and that as there 
were no resident gentry, there was, conse- 
quently, no relief to be had from private 
employment. No one could justly object 
to the original principle laid down by the 
Government for conducting the dismissals 
upon; but then it ought to be carefully 
carried out. If the people dismissed had 
nothing to give wherewith to obtain food 
but their labour, and there was no private 
employment to be had, the consequence 
might be their death by starvation. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, what he 
stated on a former occasion, and what he 
was now prepared to repeat, was this: Her 
Majesty’s Government were satisfied, after 
the best inquiry they were able to make 
upon the subject, that it was expedient 
and proper that on a certain day the num- 
ber of persons employed on the public 
works throughout Ireland should be re- 
duced by twenty per cent. They thought 


that was a step which, upon their responsi- 
bility, they were bound to adopt, and in 
that respect they left no discretion what- 
ever with any one connected with the Irish 
Government; but the rule laid down was this 
—they required that twenty per cent should 


be reduced on the aggregate number of 
the persons employed throughout the whole 
of Ireland, leaving to the Board of Works 
in Ireland a discretion as to whether in 
each particular instance that precise num- 
ber should be the proportion to be reduced 
ornot. The Board of Works in Ireland 
thought they should best meet the views 
of the Government by striking off twenty 
per cent from the number of persons em- 
ployed in each district; but it was not 
the case that that rule had been applied 
strictly and invariably on every public work 
in Ireland; and as a proof that such was 
the case, he would read an extract from a 
report which had been received from Cap- 
tain O’Brien, the inspecting officer for 
Clare, and which was dated the 20th March 
instant. The right hon. Gentleman read 
the following extract :— 


“ As in some districts the numbers hitherto 
employed are much Jess than in others, it would 
be unjust to strike off the same per centage from 
all. Ihave, therefore, directed that the numbers 
in each district shall be reduced to a certain pro- 
portion of the population, so that at least twenty 
per cent will be reduced on the whole.” 


That was the manner in which this officer 
considered himself justified in acting under 
the order given. He reduced the number 
—if he (Mr. Labouchere) understood the 
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extract rightly—by twenty per cent on the 
whole population employed in the district 
of which he was in charge; but he did not 
think it necessary to reduce the number on 
each particular public work in that precise. 
proportion. He had the satisfaction to be 
able to state, that on the whole, consider- 
ing the immense difficulty of a change of 
this description, the reduction had been 
carried into effect in Ireland in the most 
satisfactory manner. He believed that in 
one or two places alone had there been the 
slightest appearance of disturbance; and 
he had received the strongest assurances 
from various parts of the country that not 
only had the alteration been effected with- 
out disturbance, but without detriment to 
the interests of the people, and in a man- 
ner tending materially to the promotion of 
the cultivation of the soil. It was an un- 
doubted fact that in many places people 
had got employment on the public works 
who never ought to have been placed 
there; and he believed the result of the 
recent change was, that these persons had 
been struck off the works, and that the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government in 
giving that order had been realized by its 
results. The hon. Gentleman also said 
that the Government had engaged that 
those persons should not be struck off the 
public works until the new Act had been 
brought fully into operation by the local 
committees. He believed, if the Govern- 
ment had made any such statement, they 
would have acted most improperly. They 
could not disguise from themselves the fact 
that in most parts of Ireland a great pre- 
ference was shown for the public works 
over the new relief system; and if Her 
Majesty’s Government had made such an 
announcement as that attributed to them 
by the hon. Gentleman, the greatest delay 
would assuredly have taken place in bring- 
ing the new Act into operation. But in 
reference to this part of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s remarks, he would read a letter that 
had been received that day, addressed 
from Colonel Jones, the chairman of the 
Board of Works, to Mr. Trevelyan :— 

‘* Upon reading the Dublin journals, it would 
be supposed that the men discharged from the 
works had been deprived in an instant of their 
daily food ; the fact is that they were not entitled 
to be paid until the Tuesday or Wednesday fol- 
lowing, and the payments so made were to be 
their means of securing subsistence for another 
week, so that with the time between the publish- 
ing of the order, and the moment when the money 
would be expended, ample time was afforded for 
procuring other employment, or for the electoral 
division committees to have made the necessary 
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preparations for supplying the destitute with 
food.” 

He trusted the House would be satisfied 
that as much consideration had been shown 
for the people as it was in their power to 
bestow; and he had the satisfaction to 
think that on the whole this great reduc- 
tion had been carried into effect with as 
little temporary suffering and embarrass- 
ment as possible. There was only one 
point more in the statement of the hon. 
Gentleman to which he would advert. The 
hon. Gentleman said there was no means 
of finishing and completing the works that 
had been commenced. Such was not the 
ease. At this very moment presentments 
passed at the sessions had been sent over 
to this country, and were receiving the 
concurrence of the Treasury. The hon. 
Gentleman was in error in supposing that 
no means existed whereby the works now 
in progress could be completed. On the 


contrary, the only alteration made was 
that the presentments made by the ses- 
sions were not any longer to be sanctioned 
by the Lord Lieutenant on his own autho- 
rity, but were sent over for the sanction 
and approval of his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 


ment. 

Sir A. B. BROOKE wished to learn if 
he understood the right hon. Gentleman 
rightly in believing him to have stated on 
a former occasion that the public works 
would be suspended altogether when the 
relief committees were in operation. He 
would like to know, in such an event, how 
the people were to get employment in June 
and July, a period of the year when there 
was little or no agricultural labour to be 
had. He should also wish to know if it 
were the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to establish the system of soup- 
kitchens in each electoral division through- 
out Ireland. He would take the liberty 
of submitting to them a much more advan- 
tageous and much better system. He 
knew from his own experience that the 
difficulties were almost insurmountable, 
and in some mountainous and remote dis- 
tricts he might say that they were of a na- 
ture impossible to be overcome, in getting 
houses large enough to be converted into 
these kitchens, and in procuring boilers 
and other utensils, and in getting farmers 
on whom they could place sufficient confi- 
dence to conduct the arrangements. Be- 
sides, if bread was to be given with the 
soup, they should build ovens, as there 
were no ovens in the country at present 
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available for the purpose. By the plan 
which he would venture to recommend, 
one pound of rice well boiled in three quarts 
of water, with the addition of a small quan. 
tity of meat, would make thirteen or four. 
teen pounds of good food. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, in answer 
to the first question of the hon. Baronet, 
he had to state that it was the intention 
of the Government, as soon as the new Act 
was in operation, to reduce still farther 
the number of persons employed on the 
public works. With regard to the other 
question, he would say that it was the de- 
sire of Her Majesty’s Government. that 
the relief should not be confined to soup ; 
but the whole question of the manner in 
which relief could be best afforded to the 
people had been put into the hands of the 
Relief Commissioners, and he had no doubt 
but the best arrangements would be adopt- 
ed by them. If the hon. Baronet was 
going over to Dublin, he was sure the Com- 
missioners would be very happy to confer 
with him on the subject which he had men- 
tioned. 

Subject at an end. 


in Spain. 


ATROCITIES IN SPAIN. 

Mr. BORTHWICK: I congratulate 
the House upon the convalescence of 
the noble Lord the Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs, and at the same time | 
must express my regret at his recent ab- 
sence, for it compelled me to postpone the 
question which I intended to put to him 
upon two former occasions. And as the 
Order of the Day is now not upon going 
into a Committee of Supply, but upon going 
into Committee upon a question of domestic 
policy, I should not be in order, I should 
be out of order, if I moved for the produe- 
tion of the papers of which I have given 
notice. Under these circumstances, there- 
fore, in putting the question to the noble 
Lord which I am now about to put, I trust 
the Ilouse will allow me to say just so 
many words, and no more, as will make that 
question intelligible. The point to which 
I am desirous of directing the attention of 
the noble Lord is limited to one single fact 

and if that fact stcod alone, in the age 
and country in which it oecurred, and which 
it has disgraced, it would earry with it its 
own antidote ; for its atrocity would forbid 
imitation, and would necessarily limit its 
influence within the circle of its immediate 
and more direct action. But the fact, 
though single, is not solitary. It is only 
one of the thousand indicia of vice which 
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take place in revolution, and which are so 
inseparably associated with the machinery 
of that dynasty, with regard to which it 
will shortly be no longer possible to con- 
ceal from Europe, that so long as that 
dynasty is permitted to remain upon the 
stage, such atrocities will continue to shock 
and to degrade mankind. That to which 
I will now at once proceed to direct the 
attention of the noble Lord is a proclama- 
tion issued by the late Commandant of Ca- 
talonia, under the Government of the Queen 
of Spain. Itis dated ‘‘ Barcelona, March 
4,” and it begins— 

“The exertions and fatigues of the brave troops 
of this army will be incompetent to the extermi- 
nation of the hordes of Vandals who have raised 
anew their banner of blood, with a view to repro- 
duce the disasters of the last war, so long as these 
hordes shall find in the country that shelter and 
protection which can alone save them from the 
pursuit of our indefatigable columns.” 


So these ‘‘ hordes of Vandals”’ are said to 
be protected by the peaceful people of the 
country. A question, therefore, arises for 
the consideration of the noble Lord, whe- 
ther he would be able to do what General 
Breton has not been able to do—to draw 
a line of demarcation between these 
“hordes who are raising anew the banner 
of blood,” and the peaceful, honest, and 
industrious people of the country. I as- 
sert, however, that there is no such dis- 
tinction existing ; and, speaking from this 
place as a Member of the British House of 
Commons, I state that at the time when 
this protection and shelter is said to have 
been given, not a musket had been fired, 
not a band formed, not an act in the shape 
of insurrection committed by any class of 
men, or under any banner, bloody or other- 
wise, in the name of the Conde de Monte- 
molin; or, I may add, of any other person. 
This proclamation bears date the 4th of 
March and it thus proceeds :— 


“I therefore ordain as follows :— 


_ “The punishment of death shall be summarily 
inflieted— 


“1, Upon every person who shall be taken, 
With or without arms, if accompanying any of the 
rebel bands. 

“2. Upon all spies. 

“3. Upon every individual detected in carrying 
letters or despatches for the rebels.” 

I pass over some other items which, if the 
country were under martial law, would be 
regular and usual. But I object to the ap- 
plication of martial law in the case. No- 
thing has occurred to justify it; but if the 
country were in a state of martial law, I 
should have no objection to the 6th or 7th 
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items. But I come to the 8th, and against 
its cruelty I most loudly protest :— 

“ 8, Upon every person who shall receive or 
conceal in his house, without giving information, 
any of the wounded or fugitives of the rebel 
forces.” 


The ‘ wounded,”’ it must not be forgotten, 
of persons who carry no arms! But it pro- 
ceeds :-— 


in Spain. 


‘‘TI. The alealdes and judges of the towns 
shall continually keep some person on the look- 
out upon the steeple or other elevated position in 
their respective towns, or in the environs, if there 
be no commanding situation in the town itself. 
The watch, so soon as he may observe any suspici- 
ous assemblage, shall give notice to the authorities. 
Surprise being thus rendered impossible, the plea 
of it will not be accepted as an excuse for the al- 
caldes or judges, who will be subjected to the 
strictest responsibility, involving penalties that 
may, under particular circumstances, include that 
of death. 

“ TIL. The alealde, having received information 
that a band is in sight, shall give immediate no- 
tice of the fact to the nearest column, fortified 
post, or town: and the tocsin shall be sounded 
without delay. 

“IV. The same obligation is imposed on all 
proprietors of country houses. 

“V. So soon as a detachment of the enemy shall 
have appeared, the commandant-general of the 
province shall order all hermitages and chapels 
generally to be closed. 

“VI. The alealdes and judges shall be careful 
that no person above the age of fourteen shall 
| quit his home without permission of the authori- 

ties. 
|  VIT. Ifany adult shall leave his home to join 
| the ranks of the rebels, the alcalde must give im- 

mediate information to the commandant-general 
| of the province, who shall order that the father 
| and mother, guardians, or relations (in case they 
| should have influenced the adult to the commis- 
sion of this crime by their advice or otherwise) be 
forthwith arrested and placed at the disposal of 
the Councilof War. This tribunal shall try them, 
and inflict even the penalty of death, if they be 
found to have deserved it. Masters of appren- 
tices and of young servants shall be liable to the 
same punishment. 

“ T reserve to myself the right to decide to what 
extent a town or population shall be considered 
guilty who may have permitted the presence of 
any factious band without offering resistance, and 
to inflict a heavy fine or some other more severe 
punishment, on the Ayuntamiento, 

(Signed) “ Manver Breton. 

“ Barcelona, March 4.” 


I know perfectly well that it will be said, 
‘* But proof of the off.nces must be given 
before a council of war;’’ but this House 
will not have forgotten the fate of the 
mother of General Cabrera, at that time a 
young man, and a sudent in the university, 
who was shot because her son had left the 
university, and she was not able to say 
whither he had gone. The perpetrator of 
that foul and atrocious act was Nogueras, 
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and the Government of the Queen promoted 
Nogueras. General Mina sanctioned it, 
and in his turn the Government promoted 
him. So we must read this proclamation, 
not with English but with Spanish eyes, 
and think of its force when it is addressed 
to the subjects of Isabella the Second. 
Queen Isabella is, unhappily, the ally of 
this country; and I cannot therefore call 
upon the noble Lord to do more than to 
use the weight of his great influence, and 
to remonstrate against such atrocities. But 
the important point is, that it is high time, 
before another day passes, that that influ- 
ence should be used to prevent the recur- 
rence of such barbarities. For there is but 
one thing that prevents the Spanish nation 
themselves from taking the vengeance 
which these barbarities would almost jus- 
tify, and that is, the forbearance of the 
great majority of the people, who are de- 
voted to him whom they believe to be their 
legitimate King, and, who, in obedience to 
his commands, refuse to retort by reprisals. 
To prove this I will read, not a proclama- 
tion, but a circular, dated London, 10th 
March, addressed by the Conde de Monte- 
molin to his friends in Spain. The former 
proclamation which I have read is dated on 
the 4th of March, and did not appear in 
the London papers until the 17th. The 
Conde de Montemolin did not, therefore, 
know of the proclamation of the 10th; but 
having heard of the intention of the Go- 
vernment of the Queen to renew these bar- 
barities, he thought it right to make public 
the following manifesto :— 

“Tt has been brought to the knowledge of his 
Majesty, that the Government of Madrid proposes 
to adopt towards those who so heroically defend 
his just rights measures of extreme rigour, and 
even of atrocity, to oblige his friends, by such 
means, to imitate, in reprisals, the brutal conduct 
of their adversaries, and so to bring discredit on 
his Majesty’s cause. Envious of the praiseworthy 
conduct of those chiefs who have hastened to anti- 
cipate the campaign, they fear, and not without 
reason, the effects and the adhesions which, not 
only among the mass of the population, but even 
among their own troops, are produced by such 
perfect order and admirable moderation. 

“ Such effects, when resulting from such causes, 
his Majesty desires not to forego, even should they 
involve on his part the greatest sacrifices. 

“Tam therefore commanded by his Majesty to 
impress upon you, that, bethe conduct of the enemy 
what it may, you must on no account whatsoever 
make any reprisals. To all the atrocities which 
the enemy may commit, you must oppose only that 
steady discipline, order, moderation, and concilia- 
tion, which his Majesty has so often and so anxi- 
ously recommended, in order that the guilt and 
opprobrium of the hateful acts which they only per- 
petrate may weigh upon themselves alone; and 
that Spain and Europe, judging strictly by the 
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facts, may fix the responsibility on those to whom 
it truly belongs. 

“ In this manner you will augment your ranks; 
you will merit the approbation of the people whose 
guardians and protectors you will be; and the 
enemy, far from finding assistance and succour, 
will encounter only disgrace and defeat. 

‘* Tis Majesty’s desire is, that his arms may shine 
with the lustre of true valour, which is never se- 
parated from virtue and humanity, and that they 
should be employed against no enemies except 
those who oppose resistance in the open field of 
battle. 

“ God preserve your Excellency many years, &e. 

“ By royal order, 
(A true copy.) (Signed) 

“London, March 10, 1847.” 

I do not ask the noble Lord to become a 
partisan, or to interfere in any question of 
Spanish dynasties; but I wish to bring 
under his consideration the fact that, by 
the instrumentality of those gentlemen, to 
whose petition the noble Lord the Member 
for Lynn intends to call the attention of 
the House, and who assisted a foreign Go- 
vernment that they might turn to better 
account their idle money—that by means 
of English money that Government is dis- 
gracing Europe—is disgracing the name of 
Prince—nay, more, is even disgracing the 
name of woman! I allude not to that un- 
happy woman—to that unfortunate Prin- 
cess—who is rather the victim than the 
agent of these enormities; but I allude to 
her ill-intentioned advisers, who with power 
derived from money which the lenders are 
now asking—I trust in vain asking—to be 
returned, have sacrificed their own honour, 
and the honour of their country, to their 
ambition, cruelty, and lust. My business 
is to ask the noble Lord to speak ef- 
fectively; to say to this tide of horrid bar- 
barity, ‘‘ Hitherto hast thou come, but thy 
dark waves shall proceed no further.” 
This it is in the power of the noble Lord 
to do. I doubt not that he will be willing 
to exert his power. It was my wish to 
have entered into the full merits of this 
question; but the Orders of the House for- 
bid me, and I must rest contented with 
this brief and inadequate statement. I 
must not ask the permission of the House 
to read any other documents of the Conde 
de Montemolin; but if it be said that the 
circular I have read was written in Lon- 
don, and was dictated by the Conde de 
Montemolin at a time when an opposition 
to such barbarities would be sure to excite 
popularity, I hold in my hand his original 
proclamation—issued at that memorable 
time when his illustrious Father had just 
signed the abdication of all his rights. It 
breathes the very same sentiments :-- 


in Spain. 


* Moy, 
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“ Spaniards—The new position in which I am 
placed by the renunciation of his rights to the 
Crown of Spain made in my favour by my august 
Father, imposes upon me the duty of addressing 
you. But do not believe that I am about to cast 
amongst you a torch of discord. Enough of tears 
and of blood. My heart is oppressed by the bare 
remembrance of past calamities, and shrinks from 
the very idea of their recurrence. 

“The events of former years may not unna- 
turally have left on some minds the impression 
that I am animated by the desire of avenging past 
injuries. My breast can harbour no such senti- 
ments. If Divine Providence shall be pleased to 
open to me once again the portals of my country, 
I shall know no parties—I shall recognise only 
Spaniards, 

“ In the fluctuations of the revolution, eventful 
changes have taken place in the social and politi- 
cal organization of Spain ; some of these, undoubt- 
edly, both as a Prince and a Spaniard, I could not 
but deplore. But they are deceived who imagine 
me ignorant of the true situation of affairs, and de- 
sirous of attempting what is impossible. I know 
well, on the contrary, that the best means of 
avoiding the repetition of revolutions, is neither to 
attempt the destruction of all which they have 
created, nor yet the re-establishment of all which 
they have destroyed. Justice, without violence, 
reparation without reaction; the prudent and 
equitable adjustment of all interests ; to profit by 
all the good which our forefathers have left us, 
without opposing the spirit of the times, as far as 
it contains what is salutary—this is my policy. 

“There is in the royal family a question which 
sprung up at the end of the reign of my august 
uncle Ferdinand VII. (may he rest in peace!) and 
which provoked the civil war. I cannot forget 
the dignity of my birth nor the interests of my au- 
gust family ; but I at once assure you, Spaniards, 
that the fault will not be mine if this division is 
not terminated for ever. There is no sacrifice 
compatible with my conscience and my honour to 
which Iam not ready to submit, if by such means 
I may put an end to civil discords, and accelerate 
the reconciliation of the royal family. 

“Tf Heaven should vouchsafe to me the happi- 
ness to tread again the soil of my country, I shall 
desire no other shield than your loyalty and your 
love. I desire nothing more than to devote my 
life to the obliteration of every trace of past dis- 
cords, and to the establishment among you of 
union, prosperity, and happiness. 

“This will not be difficult for me if, as I hope, 
you will aid my earnest desires by endeavours 
Worthy of your national character, by your love 
and reverence for the holy religion of our fathers, 
and with that magnanimity which rendered you so 
prodigal of life whenever it could be no longer pre- 
served with honour. 

(Signed) “ Cartos Louis. 
“ Bourges, 23rd May, 1845.” 
Fourteen years experience proves the truth 
of that with which I set out. From year 
to year, and from month to month, these 
facts have returned. There has been no 
single exception. No Minister has been an 
exception. Europe has been startled, and 
Spain has been degraded, by horrors the 
Most atrocious and revolting. I deprecate 
those horrors, and I am sure the noble 





Lord will deprecate them as loudly as I do. 
It might be tempting to me to recur to 
former Parliaments and other years, in the 
course of which predictions were made by 
me, which at least do not exceed the truth. 
But in such triumphs of foresight or of 
opinion I have no pleasure—I take no pride. 
I only wish that the noble Lord, seeing the 
character of the two proclamations, ‘ look- 
ing on this picture and on this,” without 
taking any dynastic part in the affairs of 
Spain, would pronounce a voice in favour 
of justice, humanity, and truth. For even 
with the devoted loyalty, love, and affec- 
tion towards him whom they believe and 
know to be their righteous Sovereign, it 
will be impossible for his endeavours to re- 
strain the Spanish nation long from that 
vengeance which is natural when they see 
their fathers and mothers, brothers and 
sisters, butchered for no crime except it is 
adhesion to the interests of their country. 
The question which I have to put to the 
noble Lord is, whether the Government of 
Great Britain have addressed any remon- 
strance to the Government of Spain in con- 
sequence of this proclamation of General 
Breton; and if so, whether the noble Lord 
will have any objection to lay it upon the 
Table ? If it is said that the author of that 
proclamation has been recalled—if the 
noble Lord refers to the Barcellonaise—a 
Barcelona paper—of the 15th of March, 
and to the Clamor Publico, published in 
Madrid on the 18th, he will find that the 
successor of Gencral Breton has confirmed 
all the provisions of that detestable procla- 
mation. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, in giv- 
ing an answer to the questions of the hon. 
Member, I beg to state that I have no 
official knowledge whatever of the procla- 
mation which he has brought under the 
notice of the House. Indeed, the first 
knowledge that I had of such a proclama- 
tion being issued was from the hon. Gen- 
tleman himself, who had the goodness to 
send me an extract from a newspaper con- 
taining it. Of course no steps have been 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government on 
the subject: but if the hon. Gentleman or 
the House wishes to know the sentiments 
of the Government with regard to the order 
which he has read, I think that every 
Member present need only consult his own 
opinions in order to know the disapproba- 
tion, disgust, and indignation, which such 
a barbarous proclamation as that inspires 
in the mind of every Member of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The hon. Member 
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has read a document in contrast with it, 
which, no doubt, is highly honourable to 
the Prince whom he considers best entitled 
to the throne of Spain. And as far as 
moderation and the humane principles con- 
tained in that proclamation which he has 
read are concerned, it certainly contrasts 
strongly with the savage tone and intention 
of the proclamation of General Breton. 
As the hon. Gentleman said, General Bre- 
ton is no longer in the office which he held 
when he issued this proclamation; but I 
was not aware that General Pavia, his 
successor, had adopted it. As far as any 
influence of the British Government can 
go, the hon. Member may rest assured 
that our object has always been, in any 
advice which we felt ourselves competent 
to give to the Spanish Government, to im- 
press upon them the necessity of acting 
upon a humane and not a barbarous po- 
licy; and that any advice we may give will 
be actuated by that sense alone. At the 
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person by whom the proclamation is issued 
means again to render his native land a 
scene of that discord which the hon. Mem. 
ber says he wishes to prevent. That pro- 
clamation seems to me, if it mean any- 
thing, to mean this, that we are to expect 
Spain again to be the theatre of civil war; 
originating from, and carried on by, the 
adherents of that party of which that Prince 
is the chief. Sir, I should be most sorry, in- 
deed, if such a result were to take place; and 
I must say, that, judging from the conduct 
which that Spanish Prince has pursued 
since he has been prominently before the 
| public eye, if this course be pursued by 
| his friends, and if through the partisans 
of his family Spain is again made the 
scene of a bloody civil war—I should say, 
judging from what has been seen of the 
character and conduct of that Prince— 
such a course would not meet his approba- 
tion or his sanction; and I should hope 
| any person in this country who may have 


in Spain. 














same time, when we are considering, as| the means of giving advice to that illus- 
the hon. Member has called upon the| trious individual would use their influence 
House to consider, where the greatest de-| with him to induce him to restrain his 
gree of blame and censure should be cast | followers, and prevent Spain from being 
for this sort of atrocious practices, it is; again exposed to those calamities which 
right the House should bear in mind that | have resulted to it during former civil wars. 


these practices are not of such recent date.; Sm DE LACY EVANS participated 
It is impossible for the House to have for-|in the wish expressed by the noble Lord 
gotten the Durango decree. Although the | that Spain should not again be the theatre 
hon. Member has wished to represent that of a civil war, and did not wish to impute 
these atrocities were committed entirely | to the hon. Member who had introduced 
by the troops serving upon the side of the | the subject any intention of promoting 
Queen, in point of fact they have been | such a design. But it was due to his own 
committed by both sides, only with this | character not to sit silent when he heard 
difference, that whilst Don Carlos was in | general remarks, even incidentally, from the 
Spain, there was nothing corresponding to | noble Lord, which might seem to impute 
them on the part of the officers of the | indiscriminate conduct of the kind he had 
Queen. But, Sir, it was not only at that | condemned to all those who bore arms 
period that the barbarous practice of shoot- | during the last civil war. He arrived in 
ing prisoners was adopted, because in the | Spain immediately after the Elliot Conven- 
days of Ferdinand, according to the abso-| tion, and he continued to serve there dur- 


lutist doctrines, which are no longer pro- 
fessed by that party, it was adopted. With 
regard to the question of the hon. Gentle- 
man, it would, in my opinion, be extremely 
irregular to enter into a discussion upon 
the subject which it involves. I have only 
to express my admiration of the general 
tone of moderation in which the circular or 
proclamation he has read is couched; but 
I cannot, at the same time, refrain from 
expressing my regret at some expressions | 
and at some indications contained in that 
document. That circular or proclamation 
talks of ‘‘ranks’’ and ‘‘arms,’’ of ‘the 
open field of battle,”’ and of ‘‘ the enemy;”’ 








those expressions are indications that the 


ing the whole period of his engagement— 
namely, two years. With regard to the 
observations thrown out by the noble Lord, 
as if both parties had been equally crimi- 
nal, he was bound to say, and he could 
state it upon his honour, that to his know- 
lege not one of the general officers serving 


j under the Queen, who were in co-opera- 


tion with him, were otherwise than most 
anxious, throughout the whole of those 
two years, to carry the Elliot Convention 
into effect. From private conversations 
with the officers themselves, and from his 
own personal knowledge—for he was aware 
of their actions—he repeated, he did not 
believe that any one of the Spanish gene- 
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rals serving Her Majesty Queen Isabella 
had violated that convention during the 
whole time he served with them. With 
reference to himself, it was notorious that 
he had not only observed the treaty, but 
by observing it he even suffered murders 
and assassinations—for they were nothing 
else—to be committed upon our fellow-sub- 
jects, in direct violation of the convention. 
It was, therefore, rather extraordinary to 
hear the representatives of a fallen dy- 
nasty—for it was fallen—plume themselves 
upon their peculiar humanity. He did not 
mean to deny that great outrages had been 
committed by both parties during some pe- 
riods of the civil war; but as to that in the 
Basque provinces, whilst he was there, he 
could bear testimony that the general offi- 
cers of the Queen were anxious to humanize 
it, and they had not in the slightest degree 
subjected themselves to reproach. As to his 
own conduct, in consequence of the Duran- 
go decree, he was sorry to say, that, not 
having been sufficiently discountenanced as 
it should have been by either Government 
—for he always thought both the Spanish 
and the English Governments should have 
stepped in and protected British subjects 
from such barbarous treatment—he, as an 


individual, could not take upon himself the 
responsibility of avenging the cruel punish- 
ments inflicted under it, seeing that he was 


supported by neither Government. He 
was, therefore, obliged to conduct his ope- 
rations with more caution, so as to protect 
the lives of the officers and men under his 
command, and to see that they did not un- 
dertake any operations which might expose 
them to the danger of falling into the 
enemy's hands. The consequence was, 
that in the two years, during which he was 
being constantly denounced in that House, 
not one detachment, not so much as a ser- 
geant’s guard, were taken prisoners from 
his troops. But some individuals, by fall- 
ing back from the column, were caught 
hold of or kidnapped: they numbered about 
forty during the two years, and they were 
murdered in a cruel and cowardly manner, 
under the authority of those officers who 
Were now ready to hoist the standard of 
the Count de Montemolin in Spain. He 
repeated once more, that it was too much 
for these gentlemen to plume themselves 
how upon their humane mode of conducting 
their part of the civil war in that country. 
And what had been the eventual result 
of his proceedings? Why, that he had 
himself one ground of vindication which 
was to him a matter of the highest satis- 
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faction. On one occasion he took 1,000 
prisoners and 100 officers. He had these 
men in his hands, with the full power of 
putting every one of them to death, in re- 
taliation for the atrocities upon the other 
side; but he did not use his power. The 
consequence was, those officers addressed 
a letter to Don Carlos, deploring the atro- 
cities to which they had previously been 
parties towards some of his (Sir De Lacy 
Evans’s) men; beseeching Don Carlos to 
change the conduct which he had adopted 
during the war, and to treat in future the 
prisoners who would fall into his hands 
with humanity. He said, then, that in 
this letter to Don Carlos, which was after- 
wards applauded by his most violent op- 
ponents, he had his vindication and satis- 
faction. But he would go further. After 
he left Spain, what had been the effect of 
this address —an address which surely 
ought to have produced some change in 
the counsels of Don Carlos? Why, that 
a hundred men, who had re-enlisted in the 
Spanish army after he had left the coun- 
try, were taken prisoners, and every one 
put to death. This was his vindication; 
and it was his answer to the hon. Gentle- 
man who brought forward the subject. 
Lorp J. MANNERS said, when the 
gallant Gentleman, an English officer, took 
credit to himself for not causing 1,000 
soldiers and 100 officers to be put to death 
in cold blood, he should recollect that the 
troops thus spared had been taken prisoners 
while fighting for what they believed the 
claims of their rightful Sovereign, and the 
true interests of their native country; while 
the troops the gallant Gentleman had com- 
manded were engaged in an unscrupulous 
and unprincipled invasion, and were fight- 
ing in a cause in which they had no legiti- 
mate interest or concern. With pleasure 
he turned from the gallant Gentleman to 
the speech of the noble Lord (Lord Pal- 
merston), and he trusted that the tone and 
spirit the noble Lord had exhibited would 
be imitated. With reference to the illus- 
trious Prince alluded to by the noble Lord, 
he believed that everything that had fallen 
from the noble Lord would be received by 
the Prince with respect and deference. He 
trusted that what had fallen from the noble 
Lord would have the effect of inducing the 
officers of the Queen of Spain to act upon 
principles more humane than those ex- 
pressed in the proclamation referred to as 
recently issued, and that there would be, 
not only in Spain, but throughout Europe, 
one feeling of horror and detestation against 
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any set of men, or any Government, per- 
petrating such monstrosities. 

Sir De L. EVANS wished to ask the 
noble Lord, whether it was according to 
the true construction of international laws, 
that a proclamation denouncing civil war 
in a foreign country, should be permitted to 
be put forth by a person who was at 
the time receiving the hospitality of this 
country ? 

Mr. BORTHWICK wished to explain. 
He thought he had very cautiously guarded 
himself in every word he said against any 
possible allusion, however remote, to the 
conduct of either the one side or the other 
in the late civil war in Spain. He had 
not one word of blame to cast upon the 
gallant Officer ; and those who remembered 
what passed during the absence in Spain 
of the gallant Officer, would acquit him of 
ever having said one word inconsistent 
with the respect for the gallant Officer 
which he had always entertained for him. 
He did not say one syllable against the 
gallant Officer or any one else. He 
meant himself to say that the observa- 
tions to which he had given utterance, 
referred to the conduct of the Count de 
Montemolin and the present state of Spain, 


and that the proclamation which he read 
to the House had been misconstrued by 


the gallant Officer. He would leave the 
noble Lord to answer the gallant Officer 
as he thought proper; but he (Mr. Borth- 
wick) must explain that the proclamation 
which he read did not threaten to make 
war, but, on the contrary, forbade the par- 
tisans of the Count de Montemolin in Spain 
from making any reprisals when war was 
made on them. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
in answer to his gallant Friend he would 
state, that it would be a great abuse of the 
hospitality which this country afforded to 
all foreigners, whatever might be their 
rank or title, who chose to reside here, to 
issue proclamations or publications intend- 
ing to excite war in friendly foreign States. 

Subject dropped. 


MORTALITY IN IRELAND. 


Lorp G. BENTINCK wished to renew 
the inquiry he had made a few days pre- 
viously on the subject of the mortality in 
Treland. He wished to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland whe- 
ther he had made any serious and energetic 
efforts to obtain a comparative return of 
the number of deaths which had occurred 
this year with those which had oceurred in 
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previous years? He had already shown 
the right hon. Gentleman a letter which 
he had that day received from Ireland, and 
when he stated from whom it came, the 
House would not doubt the authority of 
the writer upon this subject. It would be 
in the recollection of the House, that at 
first it was denied that the Protestant 
clergy of Ireland kept any registry of the 
deaths. When it appeared that that was 
an entirely incorrect assumption, it was 
replied to him that it was not possible to 
obtain a return of the number of deaths 
which had occurred in the flocks of the 
Roman Catholic clergy. He had that day 
received a letter from John, archbishop of 
Tuam; and when he read it, he thought 
the House would be satisfied that there 
was no difficulty, if the Government de- 
sired it, of obtaining a return of the num- 
ber of deaths in the flocks of the Roman 
Catholic clergy. The letter was to this 
effect :— 

“The return your Lordship requires of the 
number of deaths that have occurred from, say 
the Ist of January, of this year, to the 25th of 
March, can be supplied by the Roman Catholic 
clergy, and signed by the medical attendant in the 
locality. - But, alas! contrasted with the number 
of deaths that occurred within the same period of 
other years, it will show 20 to 1, at the least, this 
year, more than in any preceding it. The names 
of the persons can also be given.” 


He, therefore, begged leave to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he was pre- 
pared or not to send a circular to the 
Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland, asking 
for a comparative return of the mortality 
that had occurred in the period he had 
before named ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that upon a 
former occasion, when the noble Lord had 
introduced this subject, he had stated that 
he was not at all prepared to deny the un- 
fortunate fact, that a great mortality had 
occurred in Ireland, owing to the distressed 
condition of that country. He also stated 
that as far as any accurate information 
could be procured on that subject, he had 
no objection to produce it, and that the 
Government had consented to refer to the 
coroners’ inquests in the different parts of 
the country, and also to the constabulary, 
to obtain, as far as they could, that infor- 
mation ; but he stated also, that he thought 
on this subject that from sources of such a 
vague and conjectural character the accu- 
racy of the information could not be reli 
on. The noble Lord spoke of obtaining 
the return through the means of the Pro- 
testant clergy, who kept a registry of 
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purials. In consequence of what the no- 
ble Lord said upon that occasion, he wrote 
to Ireland for information on the subject; 
and he had that morning received from 
Mr. Redington a communication which 
showed that he was not wrong as to the 
great difficulty of obtaining information 
through the means of the Protestant clergy. 
Mr. Redington said— 

“J have since seen Dr. Hinds, and he says, that 
‘he does not consider that the registry of deaths 
kept by the ineumbent of each parish could be 
relied on, as he is aware that it is most imperfect 
in many places. Moreoyer, it would be a register 
only of those interred in the yard adjoining the 
church, and would not contain any notice of inter- 
ments made in open churchyards (the principal 
places of interment in Ireland), and, in fact, it 
would be quite defective.’ ” 

He thought the noble Lord would agree 
with him that a return of this kind would 
be most unsatisfactory, and answer no pur- 
pose. The noble Lord now called his at- 
tention to the possibility of obtaining a re- 
turn of the same kind through the medium 
of the Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland. 
It must be observed that they were not 
public functionaries in the same sense 
as the clergy of the Established Church; 
and he presumed that the Government had 
no power of enforcing a return, When, 
too, the subject was discussed in that 
House, several Roman Catholic Members 
rose in their places and said that those re- 
turns could not be relied on. The noble 
Lord, therefore, could not be surprised if 
he doubted the possibility of procuring, by 
such means, the information the noble 
Lord required. He would say, however, 
that in consequence of the letter which the 
noble Lord read, he would again make in- 
quiry, and endeavour to find out whether, 
through the medium of the Roman Catho- 
lie clergy, it were possible or practicable 
to obtain returns on this subject, the accu- 
racy of which could be relied on. He con- 
fessed that he greatly doubted it, and he 
was confirmed in that by several Roman 
Catholic Members with whom he had con- 
versed on the subject. He assured the 
noble Lord that any opposition which he 
appeared to make to any suggestions 
originated on this subject, did not proceed 
from any desire to prevent that House 
from obtaining accurate information, but 
from the belief he entertained that none 
could be had upon the accuracy of which 
they could rely, 

Lorp J. MANNERS held in his hand 
& letter from a rector, in which that gen- 
tleman took notice of a statement made in 
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Parliament to the effect that there existed 
no means whatever of ascertaining, with 
accuracy, the number of deaths which took 
place in any part of Ireland during any 
given period. The writer of the letter 
considered such statement to be exceed- 
ingly strange, and denied that it had any 
foundation. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL wished to take 
that opportunity of saying that the returns 
moved for by the Members of that House 
occasioned a vast increase of labour in the 
public offices, both here and in Ireland. 
In Dublin, especially, there had never been 
known a pressure of business so severe as 
that which now unhappily prevailed in the 
offices connected with the Government. 
The clerks were often employed from five 
o’clock in the morning till eleven at night; 
and he hoped that when hon. Members 
asked for a great number of returns, com- 
prising a great number of figures, they 
would bear in mind that the subordinate 
officers of the Government had already 
much more to get through than it was 
practicable for them to accomplish. 

Mr. BELLEW confirmed the statement 
mede by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for Ireland. It was impossible 
for the Catholic clergy to supply informa- 
tion respecting the deaths of persons not 
belonging to their own flocks; and even as 
regarded their own flocks, he did not 
believe it was always possible for them 
to be perfectly accurate. Then, it was to 
be remembered that the Catholic clergy 
were under no obligation to make these 
returns; and he feared that, if made, 
they would, on the whole, not prove satis- 
factory. 

Mr. DISRAELI observed, that the re- 
mark made by the noble Lord on the state 
of the public service might be very just; 
but he could not help saying, that if re- 
turns were moved for of the quantities of 
pigs and poultry consumed within a given 
time, there would not be the least objection 
raised to any such return. Now there 
was, however, a remarkable and unpre- 
cedented mortality afflicting the sister 
kingdom, and the difficulties placed in the 
way of obtaining an exact statement of 
the deaths appeared to be insuperable. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, his observa- 
tions applied to returns generally, and 
not to the particular case now under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. W. 8S. O’BRIEN wished to know 
if Dr. M‘Hale should volunteer to supply 
those returns, whether the noble Lord at 
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the head of the Government would lay 
them on the Table of the House? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL could have no ob- 
jection to laying accurate information on 
the Table of the House; but he should not 
willingly supply to Parliament returns ob- 
tained in any unusual manner. 

Mr. P. SCROPE hoped that the Go- 
vernment would make it the first duty of 
the relief committees to take a census, 
contrasting the present and the former 
condition of the country in reference to 
the numbers of destitute persons. It was 
apparent, from several documents laid on 
the Table of that House, that most de- 
plorable ignorance prevailed with regard 
to the condition of the people of Ireland; 
but, if an accurate census were made, they 
would no longer hear of persons dying 
from neglect. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that one of 
the earliest steps which the Committees 
were taking, was to obtain lists of the 
destitute poor in their respective districts: 
whether they would go further in that way, 
he was not then prepared to state. 


House in Committee on the 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. P. SCROPE moved the insertion 
of a clause, enlarging the maximum extent 
of land which the guardians of any union 
are empowered to purchase or hire and 
oceupy with their workhouse, from twelve 
to two hundred acres; and likewise that 
any buildings hired or erected by them 
upon or near to such land, be considered a 
part of such workhouse. Then he con- 
tended that there was a degree of harsh- 
ness in confining a large number of able- 
bodied paupers in a close building, without 
the opportunity of out-door exercise, 
whereby their health might be improved, 
and the country benefited by their labour. 
There was a union near Manchester, which 
had often been referred to for its enter- 
prise and good arrangement. The board 
of guardians had purchased and reclaimed 
a portion of Chat Moss by the labour of 
their paupers, and land which was formerly 
worth nothing was now worth 50s. an 
acre. What had been done on the bogs 
in England, might be done on the bogs in 
Ireland. The difficulty of employing the 
able-bodied poor in Ireland had been al- 
ways great. That difficulty would be much 
increased now; and were they to say that 
the able-bodied going into the workhouse, 
were to be confined there in a state of idle- 
ness, their country losing their services, 





and themselves losing their habits of in. 
dustry? He thought it most desirable 
that boards of guardians should be enabled 
to purchase 200 acres of waste land to em- 
ploy their paupers upon. As soon as one 
200 acres was reclaimed, it might be sold, 
and another lot purchased. Thus would 
they give to boards of guardians a greatly 
extended sphere of usefulness, whilst he 
did not see one principle upon which the 
plan could be opposed. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving that the clause be 
brought up. 

Clause read a first time. 

On the.Motion that it be read a second 
time, 

Mr. W. SMITH O’BRIEN said, he 
trusted the hon. Member would take the 
opinion of the House upon this Motion; and 
if he did, he (Mr. O’Brien) should certainly 
vote for him. He thought that great good 
would result in many cases from the adop- 
tion of the plan proposed. Small estates 
in fee would be erected, and the able- 
bodied pauper would be beneficially em- 
ployed. 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD sup- 
ported the Motion. Their great object 
was to make pauper labour productive. If 
they could make the pauper support him- 
self, and at the same time add to the im- 
provement of the country, they would do 
much to diminish the evils of the poor 
law. 

Mr. SHAW entirely objected to the 
principle of the clause. He had before 
opposed the Board of Works being made 
the public farmers of Ireland. He thought 
it would be still worse to employ the boards 
of guardians in that capacity. The great 
desideratum in Ireland was to teach the 
labourers habits of independence and self- 
reliance. How would it be possible to em- 
ploy paupers to a large extent in the culti- 
vation of the soil, without in the same pro 
portion displacing independent labour. Let 
the House recollect—he had often re- 
peated the statement in the House, but it 
was of the very essence of the poor-law 
question, and bore upon it in almost every 
shape and variety—and that must be his 
excuse—that the proportion of labourers in 
Ireland to those in England, compared 
with the produce of the land, was as four 
to one—the average wages as 2s. 6d. 8 
week in Ireland to 10s. in England. Would 
the hon. Gentleman then inform the Com- 
mittee how, under such circumstances, the 
condition of the pauper labourer could be 
rendered inferior to that of the independent 
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labourer ? No one deplored more than he 
that such was the condition of the Irish la- 
bourer; but they must deal with the fact 
as it existed; and while they endeavoured 
toemploy that surplus labour which caused 
it on public works, improvement of estates, 
reclamation of waste lands, and by every 
other means of independent earning to the 
labourer, let them avoid such a system as 
that proposed by the hon. Member, where- 
by the pauper labourer would be better fed, 
better housed, and better clothed than the 
independent labourer, and employed at 
lazy work, where his wages would not de- 
pend upon his exertions, else you would 
draw off the entire labouring population 
from free, industrious employment, and de- 
moralise the whole community. 

CoronseL RAWDON had seen much ad- 
vantage derived from the employment of 
paupers in making clothes, and in similar 
occupations. Their present difficulty was, 
that they had a large number of paupers 
whom they did not know how to employ. 
He (Colonel Rawdon) thought they might 
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of land contiguous to the workhouse might 
be used by the guardians for the employ- 
ment of the inmates of the workhouse; and 
he was assured that, up to the present 
time, the guardians had not been able to 
cultivate even these twelve acres of land, 
but had been obliged to employ hired la- 
bour for the purpose. The fact was, there 
had been very few able-bodied men in the 
workhouse; and he hoped and_ believed 
that when other sources of work should be 
opened up to them, there would be fewer 
still. The present year must not be taken 
by any means as a criterion. When the 
Bill for the reclamation of waste lands 
should come into operation, and other mea- 
sures of a similar nature, it would not be 
necessary for the guardians of the poor 
with their pauper labour to enter upon 
work which properly belonged to, and 
should be executed by, independent labour. 
Upon these grounds he must oppose the 
clause which his hon. Friend had proposed. 

Mr. SHAW said, the right hon. Ba- 





ronet (Sir G. Grey) was substantially right. 


be employed advantageously in obtaining | A few of the union workhouses contained 
their own subsistence, and he saw no ob- | more than 1,000 persons; but, on the ave- 


jection to allowing boards of guardians 
purchasing land and employing the paupers 
upon it. 

Sir G. GREY said, the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Stroud seemed to think 


rage the workhouses contained less; for 
there were 130 workhouses accommodat- 
ing about 100,000 persons. Of those 
there were returned 50,000 children under 
fifteen years of age, being the half. He 





that there was a great inconsistency in believed there would be found a fourth of 
Parliament proposing a measure for the adult young women, who would be driven 
reclamation of waste lands, and yet op-|to ruin if turned out. The remainder 
posing his Motion for the employment of | were composed principally of the aged, 
paupers in the manner proposed by him. | sick, and infirm; so that there were but 
Now it certainly appeared to Her Majesty’s | few able-bodied men in the workhouses; 
Government that the clause which the hon. | and, even if it were not on principle un- 
Member had proposed, instead of having | desirable, it would be in fact impracti- 
the effect he conceived, would be the means | cable, to till the quantity of land proposed 
of increasing pauperism. He was of opin- | by the hon. Member (Mr. P. Scrope) to be 
on that to enable boards of guardians to | taken by the guardians, supposing him to 
employ paupers in any farm work or reecla- | confine the agricultural labour to those in 
mation of waste land, coupled with that | the workhouse ; but assuming, as he did, 
Important provision of the hon. Member’s | that the hon. Member meant to extend it 
that that land need not be near the work- | to the class of labourers who might, under 
house, would only be to provide an exten-| that Bill, receive out-door relief, then he 
sive system of out-door relief. The hon. | repeated that that would tend to pauperise 
Member assumed the fact that they were | the whole labouring population. 

shutting up in the workhouses a large; Mr. P. SCROPE, in reference to what 
number of able-bodied men; and he showed | had fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
how absurd it was for them to do that.| the Recorder of Dublin (Mr. Shaw), ob- 
Now, the largest rural workhouses in Ire- | served, that he thought the strict confine- 
land held about 1,009 persons; but not} ment, the workhouse diet, and the other 
one-fifth or one-sixth of those were ‘‘able- | workhouse restraints, would be quite suffi- 
bodied,” the great majority being women, | cient to render the condition of the pauper 
children, and infirm persons. It must also} inferior to that of the independent la- 
be remembered that there was at present | bourer. 

* provision by law, by which twelve acres} Sir H. W. BARRON said, that eight 
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years’ experience as a member of a board | view, namely, the relieving in the best 
of guardians had convinced him that the | possible manner of those people who are 
proposition of the hon. Member for Stroud | starving. When I say, in the best possible 
provided the most wholesome and practi- | manner, I mean by applying a test to those 
cally useful method of employing the pau-| to whom you give relief. I would say to 
per that he had heard devised. Though the pauper, ‘‘ As you are quietly starving, 
the Irish were exclusively an agricultural | and have no means of obtaining labour and 
people, yet there was nothing the poor was | wages, we will give you food, sustenance, 
so deficient in as a practical knowledge of | and shelter; but it shall be on a condition 
agricultural pursuits. He thought that|that shall show you have no other re. 
deficiency might be supplied by having a | sources, and are obliged to ask for this 
farm of a moderate size attached to every | support.’” My hon. Friend says he does 
rural workhouse throughout that country; | not understand why it would be at all bet- 
and he should make those farms model ter fora man to be confined in a work- 
farms, with the view of improving the ge- house, than to employ him as a pauper la- 
neral husbandry of the country. He did bourer upon farms. The reason is, as we 
not see any one mischief that could arise know by experience—by very costly expe- 
from such a system. As for the paupers rience, I am sure—that confinement in 
being better off than independent labourers, | the workhouse is found to be very irksome 
he would observe first, that the Irish did to the labourer. He does not resort to it 
not like restraint. In addition to that, | without he is obliged to do so. If he is 
how could it be said, if men would not re- confined in the workhouse, he is, as it 
main in the workhouse when they had no| were, in a barrack; he will rather work 
work to do, that they would remain when for the greater part of the day in the 
work was exacted from them? But sup- fields, and return to the workhouse in the 
pose the expenditure should prove a failure. | evening; he will not find it so unpleasant 
There was no risk, and could be no loss. | a life as the usual life of a hard-worked in- 
They were not called upon to make any | dependent labourer; and he will, there- 
grant; no capital was required. The ca- | fore, have resort to the workhouse when he 
pital was in their own hands, it was the | is not actually obliged to it by necessity, 
labour of the poor man whom at present | and we should have evils such as have been 
they were supporting. If they failed, no | pointed out by the Archbishop of Dublin. 
loss was incurred—if they succeeded, a | I do not apprehend so much evil from the 
great benefit was to be derived, and he working of the proposed system as he has 
should most certainly vote for the clause. | mentioned; but I do not think, if you adopt 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said: I believe the | a clause of this kind, you would give to the 
House cannot make a greater mistake, in workhouse the character which it ought to 
considering the Bill before it, than by pur- have among the labouring population. I 
suing the course of my hon. Friend behind , think the workhouse, under such a system, 
me, who would have us consider two or would become an object of resort to those 
three objects at the same time. When who are not obliged to resort to it for their 
you are considering a matter of public; sustenance. I must repeat, that I think, 
works, it is your duty to make them as ef- | when you are considering the question of 
fective and useful as possible; and when | poor relief, you had better consider what is 
you are considering a Poor Relief Bill, the best system of affording relief to the 


make it as efficient as possible; but do not 


aim at the accomplishment of other objects | 
at the same time. My hon. Friend behind | 


me wishes to make model farms—he wishes 


to establish a great deal of pauper labour | 


under the conduct of the poor-law guar- 


dians, and thereby to improve the agricul- , 


ture of Ireland. Now, I believe that in so 
doing he would fail in his object. He 
would neither improve agriculture nor make 


| poor of Ireland, and that the question of 
agricultural relief, or the establishment of 
model farms, should be entirely a subject 
of a separate measure. [| think that you 
had better confine this measure to that ob- 
ject for which it is intended. » 
Cotonen ROLLESTON concurred in 
| the views of the noble Lord as to the desi- 
rableness of confining this measure to Its 
original object; but he might observe, that, 





good model farms. He would have a num- | in addition to the instance which the hon. 
ber of paupers who would be inefficient la-; Member for Strond (Mr. Scrope) had 
bourers, employed under unskilful over- | brought forward, there was another umon 
seers, and would, while engaged in this | in this country with which he (Col. Rolles- 
object, lose the object which he had in | ton) was acquainted, in which the guardians 
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had employed a portion of their able-bodied 


men on a farm attached to the workhouse; 
and he knew that the best results had fol- 
lowed. He was not prepared to go to the 
extent of the hon. Gentleman; but he should 
willingly support a modified system of 
farming in connexion with the workhouses. 
The union in England to which he alluded, 
employed between thirty and forty able- 
bodied persons on their farm, and found 
the system to work economically and be- 
neficially: not only men, but young women 
and boys, were employed on the farm. He 
hoped that steps would be hereafter taken 
by the Legislature to carry out, on a modi- 
fied scale, the proposals of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stroud, as he was convinced that 
Ireland would be greatly benefited by such 
a scheme. 

Sm W. JAMES could not accede to 
the proposition of the hon. Member for 
Stroud, because he believed that it would 
act prejudicially towards Ireland. It would 
have a tendency to destroy an independent 
spirit upon the part of the labouring classes 
of Ireland. Besides the fallacious scheme 
of the hon. Member for Stroud, there was 
another fallacy which appeared to him to 
be equally dangerous—he alluded to the 
doctrine which had been laid down as to the 
duty of the Government to feed the people, 
irrespective of any effort on the part of the 
people to feed themselves. But while he 
said that, he wished it to be understood 
that he was prepared to second the views 
of the hon. Member for Stroud on a modi- 
fied scale, because he considered it to be 
preferable to what was called the work- 
house system of the country—he was con- 
vineed that many evils resulted from con- 
tinual confinement in the workhouses, which 
became a species of gaol to the people. 
He would not say that the evils flowing 
from continual confinement in the work- 
house were as great as those which at- 
tended confinement in gaols; but, to a 
great extent, the same evils, the same cor- 
ruption of morals, certainly did result from 
the present workhouse system. He wished 
to know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
the Seeretary of State would object to al- 
ter the clause as regarded the number of 
acres to be attached to the workhouses ? 
He would suggest that the number be ex- 
tended from twelve to twenty-five acres, 
orsome such number. If the ground at- 
tached to a workhouse were extended to 
Some such number as twenty-five acres, 
there would be an opportunity of establish- 
ng extensive industrial training schools. 
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He believed that schools of that nature 
were at present attached to the work- 
houses in Ireland. Practical instruction 
in agriculture, &e., might be given to the 
able-bodied inmates of the workhouses, 
from which the most beneficial results 
would flow. At present the boards of 
guardians were not allowed to exercise suf- 
ficient discretion as to the parties to whom 
they gave encouragement. They ought to 
be allowed, as regarded employment in the 
gardens attached to workhouses, to con- 
fine their encouragement to persons of 
good character. 

Mr. LAWLESS was most anxious to 
see the attention of the Government di- 
rected to the great advantages which 
might be derived from the establishment 
of agricultural schools; but he did not 
think the workhouses were exactly the 
places to turn into such schools. It had 
been truly said that the Irish labourer en- 
tertained an indisposition to enter the 
workhouse, and he hoped that such a dis- 
inclination would long continue to charac- 
terize him. 

Sm H. W. BARRON said, that some 
hon. Members appeared to have misupder- 
stood his suggestion. His object was 
that they should use the capital they were 
about to apply in the best possible man- 
ner. Ie had no doubt that the labour out 
of the workhouse would be of a superior 
description to that performed by the in- 
mates of such an establishment; nor did he 
suppose that the farms to which he had 
alluded could be made model farms of the 
best description. They ought, in his opin- 
ion, to make the best they could of the ca- 
pital to be employed; and he thought, at 
all events, an option might be given to the 
guardians to take more land than that 
which each union possessed at present in 
any case when the guardians thought fit. 

Mr. CURTEIS objected to any increase 
in the number of acres, as he feared that 
great manceuvring would take place be- 
tween the guardians if the number were 
increased; they might play into each other’s 
hands with regard to the purchase of the 
land. He objected to the clause of the hon. 
Member for Stroud, as he believed that it 
would induce a great many able-bodied la- 
bourers to apply for parochial relief who 
would otherwise be content to employ them- 
selves in out-door work without trouble to 
the unions. 

Sir G. GREY said, the proposal of 
the hon. Member for Stroud was entirely 
different to that of the hon. Gentleman be- 
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hind him (Sir W. James). He would take 
into consideration whether it would be pru- 
dent to give the boards of guardians power 
to attach more than twelve acres to the 
workhouses of their unions; and, if he ap- 
proved of the proposal, he would be pre- 
pared with an additional clause to that ef- 
fect when the Bill arrived at its last stage. 

In answer to Lorp J. MANNERS, 

Sm G. GREY said, that it was intended 
that three acres should be allotted to each 
workhouse for the purpose of erecting a 
fever hospital. Those three acres would 
be quite distinct from the twelve acres to 
be attached to the workhouse for other 


purposes. 

Mr. SCROPE, in reply, said, that he 
did not seek by his clause for any increase 
in the number of acres. He would not 
trouble the Committee by asking them to 
divide upon his proposal; but, before he 
sat down, he wished to say this, that the 
whole of the arguments on this question 
seemed to him to consist of the invidious 
use of the term ‘‘ pauper labourer;’’ but 
he must say, that he thought that pauper 
labour was better than pauper idleness. 

Clause withdrawn. 

Mr. GREGORY moved the insertion of 
the following clause :— 

“ And be it enacted, that if it shall be proved, 
to the satisfaction of the board of guardians, at 
any time, that any occupier of land within such 
union, rated at a net annual value, not exceeding 
5l., shall be willing to give up possession of the 
said land, whether held under lease or as tenant 
at will, and to emigrate, together with all persons 
who may be dependent upon him for their support 
and maintenance; and that such occupier shall 
have been approved by Her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, or such per- 
son as he may appoint for that purpose, as a fit 
and proper person to be admitted as an emigrant ; 
and that the immediate lessor of such occupier is 
willing, upon the emigration of such occupier and 
his family, and upon the surrender of the land oc- 
eupied by him, to forego any claim for rent which 
he may have upon the said occupier, and also to 
provide two-thirds of such fair and reasonable 
sum as shall be required for the emigration of 
such occupier and his family ; then, and in such 
ease, it shall be lawful for the board of guardians 
of such union, upon payment of such last-men- 
tioned sum, to charge upon the rates of the elec- 
toral division, and to pay over to such person and 
in such manner as shall be directed by the Poor 
Law Commissioners, in aid of the emigration of 
such occupier, any sum not exceeding one-half of 
the sum contributed and paid by such immediate 
lessor as aforesaid, notwithstanding that any sum 
or sums so charged and paid may exceed in any 
one year one shilling in the pound on the rates of 
such electoral division, and notwithstanding that 
such occupier and his family may not be, nor have 
been, inmates of the workhouse of such union,” 


He trusted that the clause had been drawn 
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up in such a manner, that it would not 
meet with any objection on the part of the 
Committee. He had thought it right that 
the general board of guardians, and not the 
guardians of the electoral divisions, should 
be the arbitrators in every case. He be- 
lieved that some hon. Gentlemen consi- 
dered it unfair that so large a proportion 
of the expenses as two-thirds, should be 
placed on the landlords; but he deemed it 
right and expedient that it should be 0, 
because they would be greatly relieved by 
the removal of whole families at once from 
their districts. He would not enter into 
the general question of emigration, as it 
would be unseasonable to do so at the pre- 
sent moment; and, besides, he had a Mo- 
tion on the subject on the Votes, which he 
would bring forward as soon as possible 
after Easter. 

Clause brought up and read a first time. 

On the question that the Clause be read 
a second time, 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN said, he had a 
Motion on the same subject upon the Pa- 
per, which he thought was preferable to 
that of the hon. Member for Dublin. If, 
however, the House preferred his hon. 
Friend’s Motion, he would, of course, ac- 
quiesce in their decision, and forbear 
bringing forward his Motion. 

Sm G. GREY said, the Government 
were not inclined to object to the intro- 
duction of the hon. Gentleman’s (Mr. Gre- 
gory’s) clause. He did not see any reason 
why poor parties that were desirous of 
emigrating from Ireland, should be com- 
pelled to remain three months in the work- 
house previous to their emigration; he 
thought that that system involved an un- 
necessary expense. It was intended here- 
after that the parties that applied for funds 
to enable them to emigrate, should first be 
approved of by the agents of the Secretary 
of State as fit parties to be sent out to the 
colonies. There had been several com- 
plaints made very justly by the colonists 
not long ago, that the parties who were 
forwarded to the colonies from this coun- 
try were of the most depraved character; 
and it was therefore desirable that every 
precaution should be taken here against 
such abuses. Parties had hitherto been 
sent out who were totally incapable, an 
some of them unwilling, to work. He 
thought the clause of the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gregory) would meet that objection 
against the present system. " 

Mr. 8S. O’BRIEN was quite satisfied 
with the expression of the right hon, Gen- 
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tleman’s sentiments with regard to the 
elause before the Committee; he thought 
? 


that from the words ‘it shall be lawful,”’ | 
it would appear that it would be compul- 
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may have had to the occupation of any land over 
and above such extent as aforesaid, of one quarter 


| of a statute acre.” 


In proposing the above clause, he wished 
not to be understood as having changed 


sory upon the guardians to act. He, 
thought it would be better to add, after | his opinion as to the principle of out-door 
“it shall be lawful for the guardians,”’ the | relief; but the House was so strongly in 
words, ‘if they shall think fit;” and at) favour of it, that it was impossible longer 
all events words ought to be inserted which | to resist, especially when he found that 
would remove all doubt upon the subject. , that feeling in favour of it was more than 

Sir G. GREY considered that the words reciprocated out of doors. Under such 
“it shall be lawful,”’ implied a discretion | circumstances, it would be most wise in 
in the guardians; but he had no objection him and those who thought with him to 
to the addition proposed by the hon. Mem- | abstain from further interference with the 
ber for Limerick. | progress of the Bill; on the contrary, their 

Mr. P. HOWARD inquired if the right | duty was to endeavour to have the measure 
hon. Baronet intended that these parties so fenced and guarded that fraud and im- 
should be allowed to emigrate wherever | posture might not be encouraged. In con- 


they thought fit, or only to our own colo- | sequence of the circumstances of Ireland, 


nies. }and the lax discipline which prevailed 

Mr. GREGORY observed, that the per- there, nothing ought to be left indefinite 
sons about to emigrate must be approved or undetermined. Some limit must be 
of by the Secretary of State for the Colo- | fixed where destitution might be said to 
nies; and it was quite clear that the Se-| cease, and out-door relief to end. It was 
eretary of State could not accede to any | impossible to define who was destitute, to 
system of deportation. With regard to gauge the amount of misery which consti- 
the clause of his hon. Friend the Member | tuted destitution ; but it was clearly in the 
for Limerick, it opened at once the ques- | power of the Legislature to enact and to 
tion of a system of colonization. | enforce that possessors of property beyond 

Mr. P. HOWARD suggested that, after a certain amount should not be entitled to 
the word ‘‘ emigrate,’’ should be added, | relicf out of the public purse. It was to 
“to any British colony.’’ Ifa party emi-| guard against such a contingency as per- 
grated, and the cost of emigration was de- | sons of this class receiving public relief, 
frayed from his own resources, he ought to that he brought forward this clause— 


be at liberty to go where he liked; but if | 
he went out assisted by the resources of 
the public, then he ought to go to a British 
colony. 

Mr. TRELAWNY was of opinion that 
an emigrant ought to be allowed to go 
where he liked. 

Clause read a second time, and with 
amendments added to the Bill. 

Mr. GREGORY rose to propose the 
following Clause :— 

“And be it further Enacted, That no person 
who shall be in the occupation, whether under lease 
or agreement, or as tenant-at-will, or from year 
to year, or in any other manner whatsoever, of 
any land of greater extent than the quarter of a 
Statute acre, shall be deemed and taken to be a 
destitute poor person under the provisions of this 
Act, or of any former Act of Parliament; nor 
shall it be lawful for any board of guardians to 
grant any relief whatever in or out of the work- 
house to any such occupier, his wife, or children. 
And if any person having been such occupier as 
aforesaid shall apply to any board of guardians for 
relief as a destitute poor person, it shall not be 
lawful to such guardians to grant such relief, 
until they shall be satisfied that such person has 

més fide, and without collusion, absolutely parted 
with and surrendered any right or title which he 


that persons should not be encouraged 
to exercise the double vocation of pauper 
and farmer. Since he gave notice of his 
intention to move this clause, he had been 
|in Ireland. He consulted persons the most 
| intelligent and the most conversant with 
|the condition of the people, and was by 
| them assured that the limits of holding which 
, he had formerly designed, ‘ half an acre,” 
was by far too extensive; and that there 
was no chance of the law working satis- 
factorily if persons holding more than ‘‘ a 
quarter of an acre,’’ were allowed to apply 
for relief. He accordingly inserted ‘* quar- 
ter of an acre”’ in the clause. That was 
the quantity of land which it was stated 
was fitting for the labourers to hold in the 
Commons Enclosure Bill. In the original 
draft of that Bill, ‘‘ half an acre”’ was the 
quantity defined ; but subsequent inquiry 
and consideration induced its promoters to 
fix it at a quarter of an acre. Notwith- 
standing his repugnance to the general 
principle, he must admit that the able- 
bodied labourer had some claim for out- 
door relief. And suppose, for instance, 
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the case of a labourer who worked hard all 
his life, increased the productiveness of 
the soil, and realized large property for the 
owner; accident, sickness, old age, or 
misfortune, placed him in destitution ; his 
habits, feelings, instincts, were averse to the 
workhouse ; in such a case who would say 
it might not be judicious to administer out- 
door relief, even where he might have a 
little garden and cottage? But the case 
was different where a man held a large 
piece of land—half an acre, one, two, or 
three acres—he was no longer an object 
of pity. He did not come before the public 
in forma pauperis—he had not given up 
his holding—he had not done that which, 
by the bankruptcy law, would entitle him 
to his certificate. When he did so he 
would be entitled to relief the same as any 
other destitute person, but not until then. 
For these reasons he trusted the House 
would sanction the clause. 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN said, that as | 
he understood the Government were de- | 
termined to accede to this clause, it would | 
be useless for him to remonstrate against | 
it. There were many instances, however, | 
where it would operate harshly. If a man | 





was only to have a right to out-door relief | 


upon condition of his giving up his land, a | 
person might receive relief for a few 
weeks, and become a beggar for ever. He 
thought this was a cruel enactment, and 
should therefore enter his remonstrance 
against it. 

Mr. CURTEIS opposed the clause. It 
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be judicious that all such persons should 
be classed under the head ‘ destitute per- 
sons,”’ and entitled to the relief which was 
only meant for those who were really so, 
It was an ascertained fact, that among 
persons seeking for relief on the public 
works were the holders of small farms, 
many of whom gave up the cultivation of 
their own little holdings in order to earn 
6s. a week under the Government system. 
It would be unwise to allow persons who 
held a considerable quantity of land to re- 
ceive relief—it would be an encouragement 
to such persons to abstain from honest in- 
dustry, and to throw themselves on the 
poor rates for support. At the same time 
it would be hard to say that those who held 
but a small garden and a cottage should, 
in no ease, be recipients of public charity. 
Cases might arise where such was ex- 
tremely desirable; but, as a standard 
must be fixed somewhere, he was disposed 
to agree with the hon. Member for Dublin, 
and support the clause. As, however, its 
immediate operation might press with 
hardship, owing to the present unfortunate 
condition of the country, he should move 
that some words, giving the clause a pro- 
spective operation, be inserted; say, for 
instance, from the Ist of November next. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE thought the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Curteis) did not very 
clearly state what the feeling of the people 
of England was upon this subject. It 
surely could not be in favour of a law which 
would press with greater severity on the 
poor man than the English Poor Law, but 
rather the reverse. Now, this law was 


very class against whom this clause was! much less stringent; for whereas the Eng- 
intended to operate. He hoped the Go-! lish law would allow no labourer to be re- 


vernment would not give it their sanction, 
as he could assure them the provision would 
be most unpopular in this country. The 
clause was meant to benefit the Irish land- 
lords—a class which deserved little sym- 
pathy from the House or the country. 
What was a quarter of an acre of land? 
The peasant grew potatoes on it. Suppose 
his crop failed him; he must, in such case, 
give it up and go into the workhouse, or 
starve. It might be that the poor man, 
having a lease, would not surrender it. 
What then—must he hold it and starve ? 
Sir G. GREY had always understood 
that these small holdings were the bane of 
Ireland. The Government had given this 
subject much consideration, and were of 
opinion that great evil might ensue from 
an indiscriminate relief of all possessors of 
small holdings; they thought it would not 





lieved who possessed anything more than 
his working tools, this measure, adapting 
itself to the circumstances of Ireland, 
would afford out-door relief to the man 
who held a cottage and a quarter of an acre 
of a garden. This provision he (Mr. New- 
degate) thought was merciful and wise. 
Mr. BELLEW was of opinion that the 
clause would most essentially aid the well 
working of the Bill in Ireland, and would 
tend to the gradual absorption of the small 
holdings now so extensively held, as well 
as the conversion of masses of starving 
peasantry into useful and well-paid labour- 
ers. Without such a clause, the poor law 
would tend rather to retard than to expe- 
dite this happy result. , 
Mr. P. SCROPE objected to carrying 
the clause so suddenly into execution. 
Its consequence would be a complete 
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clearance of the small farmers in Ireland 
—a change which would amount to a per- 
fect social revolution in the state of things 
in that country. Such a change might be 
desirable, if effected by degrees; but to in- 
troduce it at once would have the effect of 
turning great masses of pauperism adrift 
on the community—a catastrophe which 
would undoubtedly not be without its effects 
in this country. Ie might as well take the 
opportunity, while upon his legs, of setting 
right the hon. Member for Warwickshire 
(Mr. Newdegate) as to the operation of the 
English Poor Law. By that law it was not 
imperative upon the pauper receiving relief 
to part entirely with any property which he 
might possess. The matter was left in a 
great measure to the discretion of the board 
of guardians to be guided by the peculiar 
cireumstances of each individual case. 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD, ad- 
mitting that some limitation was necessary 
as to persons holding small farms and re- 
ceiving public relief, yet could not agree to 
this clause, which was too imperative in its 
restrictions. If a man were to build a cot- 


tage on a small holding, it would be very 
hard, if under the pressure of sickness or 
some other calamity he should be obliged 
to part with his little property. He thought 


that under such circumstances relief might 
be afforded as a loan charged upon the pro- 
perty of the recipient. At all events, re- 
lief ought to be discretionary with the 
board of guardians. He should divide the 
House against the clause. 

Mr. M. BELLEW said, that where the 
poor were afflicted by sickness, they could 
apply to the hospitals or dispensaries, which 
were admirably managed and generally well 
supported. 

Mr. YOUNG wished to know, supposing 
the principle of the hon. Member for Roch- 
dale to be adopted, where it was to stop ? 
A man in the situation put by the hon. 
Member would be worth property to the 
extent of 30/. or 40/.; and certainly no 
such person ought to be flung as a burden 
upon ratepayers, themselves removed but 
one step from destitution. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE explained. The 
principle of the English Poor Law was as he 
had stated. It was only left discretionary 
with boards of guardians to dispense in 
particular cases with the letter of the enact- 
ment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS feared that the clause 
would be the means of producing very much 
Oppression in Ireland. 


Mr, VILLIERS held it to be quite right 
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that a man occupying half an acre of land 
should be obliged to give it up before re- 
ceiving relief from the public. If there 
was anything which raised his hope of an 
Irish Poor Law being attended with advan- 
tage, it was this clause, the operation of 
which would tend to the conversion of 
small farmers to better paid labourers. He 
repeated that it was in this clause that he 
saw the prospect of a decided advantage to 
the people of Ireland. 

Mr. STAFFORD O’BRIEN said, it 
would be perfectly impossible, unless they 
placed the limit of relief somewhere, that 
any hope could be justly entertained that 
the agriculture of Ireland would prosper 
—that a system of money wages would be 
introdueed—that the labourer would be in- 
dependent—and the farmer enterprising; 
or that the landlord would invest his capi- 
tal in the land. 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD said, 
the difference in the circumstances of 
England and Ireland were not sufliciently 
regarded. In England the landlord built 
a cottage for the labourer—in Ireland he 
built it for himself; and the effect of this 
clause would be to enable the landlord, if 
he chose, to take possession of the poor 
man’s property. 

Mr. GREGORY must say that some 
hon. Gentlemen maintained the right of 
the poor to relief to an extent so extensive 
that they seemed to look on the property 
of Ireland as exhaustless. Many hon. 
Members insisted that the operation of a 
clause of this kind would destroy all the 
small farmers. If it could have such an 
effect, he did not see of what use such 
small farmers could possibly be. He should 
of course adopt any reasonable amendment 
that was proposed; but if some such clause 
as he had submitted was not carried, the 
ery of the ‘poor man’s guardian”’ would 
be raised in every electoral division in Ire- 
land, and the proper working of the Bill 
be thereby greatly impeded. 


Mr. M. J. O’°CONNELL looked on that 
clause as a valuable alteration. It might 
not give complete satisfaction at first; but 
he was sure that before many years it 
would be found most useful. It would 
prevent that description of applicants who 
were neither labourers nor farmers—who 
were without the industry of the labourer, 
or the skill of the farmer. The hon. 
Member for Dublin had not perhaps taken 
the precise quantity of land as the ground- 
work of his clause, which he (Mr. 0’Con- 
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nell) should have selected; but to the prin- 
ciple he gave his decided support. 

Cotoven. RAWDON: It might be a 
question how far such a clause as this 
affected the rights of descendants. Such 
a case was an extreme one; but it might 
occur, and should be considered. 

Mr. ARCHBOLD felt bound to support 
this clause. To show the abuses which it 
was calculated to check, he might mention 
the fact that he knew a man _ holding 
twenty acres of land who applied for em- 
ployment on the public works, A man 
holding ten acres of land had been ad- 
mitted, and he believed was still employed 
on them. Men who retained these small 
holdings, and yet sought relief, were a 
nuisance, and the sooner they were de- 
prived of their land the better. He did 
not wish that they should be harshly dealt 
with; but they ought not to be allowed 
to receive relief and yet retain their 
holdings. 

Mr. SHAW, in deference to the sug- 
gestion of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Armagh, said, that the holder of one- 
fourth of an acre was required to give up 
his land before he acquired any right to 
relief ; but to say that the descendants of 
a man so circumstanced could be affected 
in their rights of property, would re- 
quire a considerable stretch of the imagi- 
nation. 

Mr. P. SCROPE wished to know whe- 
ther the right hon. Secretary for the Home 
Department had formed any proximate es- 
timate of the number of persons who were 
now receiving relief, but who, if this clause 
came into operation, must be left destitute, 
if they did not consent to give up their 
holdings? 

Sir G. GREY had not made any such 
estimate: but he was satisfied that the 
effect of the clause would be to diminish 
the number of applicants for relief, and 
would have the effect of separating the 
really destitute from those who were in 
possession of land, but who really derived 
no benefit from it. 

Mr. ALpERMAN HUMPHERY thought 
a quarter of an acre in the proposed clause 
should be changed to five acres. 

Sir G. GREY was afraid his hon. Friend 
did not clearly see the effect of his own 
Amendment. Allholders of land up to 4? 
acres, would, according to such an amend- 
ment, be enabled to obtain relief without 
selling their land. His hon. Friend seem- 
ed to forget that a quarter of an acre was 
the minimum quantity of land designated; 
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and the holder of two, five, or ten acres 
was of course compelled to sell his land 
before he could establish any claim to re. 
lief. 

Mr. P. SCROPE must still express a 
hope that the clause would be reconsidered, 
When a man was starving, and was not 
allowed to endeavour to subsist by begging, 
it was left in the power of the guardians 
to refuse relief until they were satisfied 
that such a claimant had given up all the 
small holding he might possess. He 
thought such a provision inconsistent with 
the principle of the Bill—that all the des- 
titute should have a right to relief. 

The Committee divided on the question 
that the Clause, as amended, be added to 
the Bill:—Ayes 117; Noes 7: Majority 
110. 

List of the Ayes. 











Adderley, C. B. 
Archbold, R. 
Arkwright, G. 
Arundel and Surrey, 
Ear! of 
Baillie, W. 
Balfour, J. M. 
Bateson, T’. 
Bennet, P. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Berkeley, hon, Capt. 
Bernal, R. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Botfield, B. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brisco, M. 
Brooke, Sir A. B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bruen, Col. 
Buller, C. 
Buller, E. 
Busfeild, W. 
Chandos, Marq. of 
Clay, Sir W. 
Cole, hon. H. A. 
Coote, Sir C. H. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 
Dick, Q. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Disraeli, B. 
Drax, J. S. W. 
Duncan, G. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, Sir D. 
Finch, G. 
Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Forster, M. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gladstone, Capt. 


Grey, rt. hon, Sir G. 


Grogan, E. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 


Hatton, Capt. V. 
Hawes, B. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Heneage, E. : 
Henley, J. W. 

Hill, Lord M. 
Hobhouse, rt. hon. Sir J, 
Hope, Sir J. 

Hope, G. W. 
Howard, hon. C. W.G. 
Howard, P. H. 
James, Sir W. C. 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Kemble, H. 

Ker, D. S. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Lawless, hon. C. 
Layard, Maj. 
Lefroy, A. 

Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Macaulay, rt. hon. TT’. B. 
Macnamara, M. 
M‘Donnell, J. M. 
Maitland, T. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Manners, Lord J. 
March, Ear! of 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Moffatt, G. 
Monahan, J. H. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morris, D. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
O’Brien, A. S. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Conor Don 

Ogle, S. C. H. 

Ord, W. 

Patten, J. W. 
Perfect, R. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Pulsford, R. 

Repton, G. W. J. 
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Trelawny, J. S. 
Tufnell, H. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Ward, H. G. 
Wyse, T. 
Yorke, H. R. 
Young, J. 
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Rice, E. R. 

Russell, Lord J. 
Sanderson, R. 

Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Stuart, W. V. 

Stuart, J. 

Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Thornely, T. Bellew, R. M. 


Tollemache, J. Gregory, W. H. 
List of the Nogs. 
Crawford, W. S. Scrope, G. P. 
Escott, B. Williams, W. 
Evans, Sir De L. TELLERS. 
Humphery, Ald. O’Brien, W. S. 
M‘Carthy, A. Curteis, J. 

Clause added to the Bill. 

Mr. W. S. O’BRIEN rose to move the 
following Clause :— 

“Whereas it appears that in the formation of 
electoral divisions pauperism has been so allo- 
cated, in respect of the property liable for its re- 
lief, as to cause the pressure of poor-rate taxation 
to be very unequal: be it therefore enacted, 
that the Poor Law Commissioners shall revise and 
reconstitute the electoral divisions of the several 
unions in such a manner as that the pauperism of 
each district shall bear to the property liable for 
its relief as nearly an uniform proportion 
throughout each union as circumstances will 
allow.” 

The disproportion between the rating area 

and the amount of property in the elec- 

toral divisions was very great, as compared 

in the various electoral divisions. In some 

cases the poor rates were ls. 6d., and in 
the adjoining division but 23d. in the 
ound, 

Sir G. GREY replied, that the incon- 
veniences to which the hon. Member re- 
ferred could be remedied by the Commis- 
sioners, who had power, under the existing 
law, to make regulations to obviate local 
grievances. It was, therefore, not neces- 
sary to insert an additional clause for that 
object. Disproportion of areas and rated 
property did no doubt exist; but it was im- 
possible to lay down any general principle 
for the division of the country into districts 
which would bear an equal proportion of 
rating in every care as compared with the 
population. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON could assure 
the Government there was nothing which 
created such dissatisfaction and caused 
such obstacles to the effective working of 
the system, as the disproportion between 
Population and property in the existing 

Wisions of the country. The electoral 
districts were laid down hastily and with- 
out sufficient care to observe a due propor- 


TELLERS. 
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tion in this case; and it would be well if 
Government would instruct the Commis- 
sioners to revise them. 

Clause negatived. 

Mr. W. S. O’BRIEN then moved the 
following Clause :— 

“‘ Whereas much inconvenience has been found 
to result from the great size of several of the 
unions of Ireland: be it enacted, that the Poor 
Law Commissioners shall revise and re-constitute 
the unions, so that no union shall contain more 
than 150,000 acres.” 


The size of the unions as they were at 
present constituted, was, in many instances, 
so great as to produce the most serious in- 
convenience, and to obstruct the operation 
of the system of relief. In one case the 
boundary of the union was thirty miles 
from the workhouse; and the distance 
which the guardians had to go in order to 
attend board meetings, and inquire into 
cases requiring relief, was so great as to 
render it very inconvenient, if not impos- 
sible, to attend to their duties. 

Sir G. GREY objected to the intro- 
duction of a territorial standard, which 
might be found inconvenient in its applica- 
tion. He hoped that the hon. Gentleman 
would not press the clause. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said, there were 
130 unions in Ireland, the average of each 
of which was 227 square miles, so that 
some of the people, if they had occasion to go 
to the workhouse to ascertain if they could 
have relief, would have to travel, there and 
back, 24 miles. In others they would have 
to travel 21 miles. It must be admitted 
that this was a most enormous grievance, 
and nothing made the poor law in this 
country more unpopular than the large 
size of the unions. The Ballina union was 
past endurance. It covered 792 square 
miles, and the workhouse-was situated at 
one side of the union ; and the result was, 
that a person might have to travel in going 
to it, there and back, 46 miles. This 
grievance, which affected guardians as well 
as the poor, called loudly for redress, and he 
thought it would have been a great advan- 
tage if Her Majesty’s Ministers had taken 
the opportunity of increasing the number 
of workhouses on a very great scale. If 
they had increased the workhouses to 
the same extent in Ireland as in Eng- 
land, it would have been of great benefit, 
and would have carried out the poor-law 
system upon a more wholesome prin- 
ciple, without demoralising the people, 
whilst it would have saved upwards of 


4,000,000/. sterling this year. He did not 
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mean by building palaces like some of the 
workhouses, but buildings upon a cheaper 
scale. If this had been done, thousands 
and tens of thousands, he believed hundreds 
of thousands, might have been kept at far 
less expense, without the jobbing attending 
employment upon public works. Upon 
this subject he had consulted Mr. Gulson, 
who, of all the Poor Law Commissioners, 
was the best acquainted with Ireland, and 
who had constructed houses for the recep- 
tion of fever patients at a very small ex- 
pense. By a return which had been cir- 
culated on Saturday last, he saw that the 
expenditure upon public works in Ireland, 
exclusive of draining, for the whole year, 
would be no less than 13,142,0001., ex- 
pended in the course of the year. The ex- 
pense of the staff in the course of one year 
was 1,193,000/. Now, he was in a con- 
dition to show that if the Government had 
extended their works, and had erected 
400 workhouses upon the principle adopted 
by Mr. Gulson, capable of containing 
400,000 pauper families, which, reckoning 
53 in each family, according to the census 
of Ireland, would have made 2,200,000 
persons—if this had been done, it might 
have been accomplished at an outlay of 
800,000l. Then, taking the rations pub- 
lished last week, the whole of these people 
have been subsisted at an expense of 
7,204,166/. 13s. 4d. [Laughter.] Yes, 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland laughs! 
He thinks it a very good joke to throw 
away millions of the public money. There 
never was a Government that lavished the 
money of the country in the way in which 
it has been lavished by the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland ; and then he thinks it a good 
joke when a Gentleman gets up and shows 
to him that 4,000,000/. might have been 
saved under a different administration from 
that which has been adopted by the Go- 
vernment, for which he is responsible. 
He took (the noble Lord continued) the 
rations as they were promulgated last weck 
by the Irish Government, and, upon that 
footing, that 2,200,000 persons, reckoning 
400,000 men, 400,000 women, and the re- 
mainder children, might have been sub- 
sisted for 7,204,166/. According to their 
own reports, the expense of necessaries 
and clothing amounted to 3d. a head; 
that, he was assured, was a very high esti- 
mate, considering there were so many 
children. But, taking it at 3d., that would 
add 1,430,000/. to this expense. Then 


the land would have to be purchased for 
the sites of these 400 workhouses, which, 
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according to the average paid for the sites 
of those now existing, viz. 50l. an acre, 
would entail a cost of 160,000/. But it 
would only be reasonable to take the inte. 
rest of money at 33 per cent for the land, 
which would give about 5,6001. for inter. 
est. In like manner, it would be only 
reasonable to take for the outlay of the 
800,000/. for the workhouses 61. 10s. per 
cent, which, for twenty-two years, would 
give an annual cost of 52,000I. per year, 
But there were other expenses connected 
with the workhouses ; there were mas- 
ters, matrons, physicians, apothecaries, 
clerks, relieving officers, porters, nurses, 
and, more important still, schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses, chaplains of the 
Church of England, priests of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and ministers of the 
Presbyterian religion—all these matters 
he had taken into consideration, and, 
according to the payments made to these 
various persons under the present law, he 
found that the whole of these upon the 
staff, with 400 new workhouses, containing 
each 5,500 inmates, would cost no more 
than 142,000/. a year. So that the main- 
tenance of a staff of this description, con- 
sisting of 5,200 persons, would cost but 
142,0000., whilst the staff, under the pre- 
sent system, consisted of 11,587 persons, 
and cost 1,193,000/. a year. Thus, upon 
the staff alone, there might have been 
effected a saving of 1,050,0001. a year; 
whilst, taking the whole charge together, 
these 2,200,000 persons might have been 
as well subsisted, clothed, and educated, 
as they now were for 8,823,766/., instead 
of the lavish expenditure of 13,143,500. 
upon useless works—works worse than use- 
less, because the people had been employed 
upon spoiling the roads. He, therefore, 
had shown that by his scheme of erecting 
400 new workhouses, they might have had 
530 unions and 530 workhouses, instead 
of 130 unions and as many workhouses, 
which would not only have added to the 
comforts of the poor, and brought the 
workhouses within three miles and a half 
of every inmate of the union, and within 
the same distance of every guardian to 
overlook them, and have thus brought all 
official persons under close and immediate 
supervision, but it would have saved, 
at the same time, no less a sum than 
4,319,7361. in the course of a single year. 
They would also have had this security— 
they would have ceased to demoralise the 
peasantry who could get labour elsewhere, 
for they would not have consented to come 
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into these workhouses; and none but the 
destitute, the sick, and those incapable of 
getting work, would have entered them. 
There would, at the same time, have been 
no quitting the cultivation of the land for 
the sake of getting small wages upon the 
ublie works. The land would have been 
tilled, and the people saved from dying; 
whilst the children would have been im- 
proved in their morals and habits, and in 
every respect the condition of the people 
would have been raised. ‘‘I am perfectly 
certain (said the noble Lord) that if you 
had had recourse to this system, we should 
not have heard of the thousands, the tens 
of thousands, or the hundreds of thousands 
—but we cannot learn from the Govern- 
ment how many hundreds of thousands 
they are, who have perished. It is the 
only subject of secrecy with the Irish Go- 
vernment. We can learn the number of 
bushels of potatoes, and the quarters of 
wheat and of oats that have been thrown 
on the coast of Ireland; but there is one 
point upon which alone the Irish Govern- 
ment are totally ignorant, totally careless, 
or else are determined to keep this country 
in darkness ; and that is the mortality that 
has occurred during their maladministra- 
tion of Irish affairs. - Yes! they shrank 
from telling us. They are ashamed to tell 
us. They know that the people have died 
by thousands; and I dare them to ask—I 
dare them to inquire what the numbers of 
the dead have been—dead, through their 
mismanagement; dead, chiefly through 
their principles of free trade. Yes, free 
trade with the lives of the Irish people, 
leaving the people to take care of them- 
selves when Providence has swept the food 
from the face of the earth—leaving the 
people, in a country where there are nei- 
ther mills, nor stores, nor granaries, to 
perish. [Mr. Lasovenere: No, no!] Ay, 
the right hon. Gentleman may ery ‘No, 
no!’ why does he not give us information, 
then? If he does not shrink from telling 
us the truth, why does he not give us the 
information which he now conceals from 
us, and then we shall know what the 
effects of his administration have been ? 
How was it possible that a people suddenly 
deprived of their food, in a country where 
no description of food was allowed to cross 
without an escort, where no food grew 
amongst them save grass for cattle, and 
where the only food fit for man was stored 
im granaries by corn dealers who were 
attempting to feed the people with a new 
species of grain, to which they were not 
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accustomed—how could such a people pro- 
cure corn from their own resources? It 
was out of the question. And when the 
Government knew in the month of August 
that the potato crops, to the value of 
16,000,0007., had been swept away from 
a people who had no money to purchase 
other food with—potatoes being the labour 
coin of the country—how was it possible 
there should have been any other result 
than that that should happen which has 
happened, and that there should die such 
a number of persons as has never before 
been paralleled in any Christian country ? 
[‘‘Oh, oh!” ] Oh, you groan, but you 
will hear again of this. The time will 
come when we shall know what the amount 
of the mortality is, and though you Gen- 
tlemen may groan, and wish to conceal 
the truth, yet the truth shall and will be 
known; the time will come when the pub- 
lic, and the world itself, will be able to 
estimate at its proper value your manage- 
ment of the affairs of Ireland.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said: I beg to 
remind the Committee that the clause 
upon which they have to decide, and upon 
which the speech they have just heard is, 
I suppose, to be considered a commentary, 
is to this effect :— 


‘* That whereas it appears that in the forma- 
tion of electoral divisions pauperism has been so 
allocated as to cause an unequal pressure of the 
poor rate: be it enacted that the Commissioners 
shall reconstitute the divisions in such manner as 
shall proportion the pauperism of each district to 
the property thereof.” 


Now, I am far too anxious that the Com- 
mittee should proceed to the conSideration 
of the important Bill now befdte them, to 
be tempted, even by the extraordinary pro- 


ject which the noble Lord has brought for- 


ward as a panacea for all the evils that 
afflict Ireland, to enter into any discussion. 
But the noble Lord has thought fit to 
make an assertion which I owe it to myself, 
to my own character, and to the character 
and feelings of the Government with whom 
I act, to make some reference to. The 
noble Lord has said that the Government 
were indifferent to the sufferings of the 
people of Ireland; and he has added that 
we were anxious to conceal the truth from 
the House and the country with regard to 
the effect of our measures. Sir, I shall 
content myself with giving to that asser- 
tion of the noble Lord a contradiction as 
explicit, as direct, and as complete, as my 
respect for this House will allow me. I 
will not be tempted by the tone which the 
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noble Lord has adopted, to pursue this dis- 
cussion. I feel too deeply the responsi- 
bility which rests upon me as a Minister 
of the Crown to lose, I trust, my temper 
in discussing a question of this infinite im- 
portance. In the present condition of the 
people of Ireland, no provocation shall in- 
duce me todo so. But I feel that, after 
having heard such an assertion as that 
which the noble Lord has made, I could 
not and ought not to have said less to the 
noble Lord than that which I have said. 
I apologize to the House for having inter- 
fered even for a moment with the business 
of the Committee, when that moment has 
been spent in a reply to such a speech as 
that which we have just heard from the 
noble Lord. I trust that we shall now re- 
turn to the subject more calmly; and I 
hope that our future discussions with re- 
gard to Irish subjects—and I must say 
that, during the present Session, those 
discussions have, for the most part, been 
conducted on all sides with an entire ab- 
sence of party feeling, from all inflamma- 
tory language, and with a careful and cau- 
tious desire to abstain from anything that 
might increase the difficulties of the Go- 
vernment, or produce excitement elsewhere, 
—will be resumed with a due sense of the 


magnitude of the responsibility that at- 
taches to them, and that the same spirit 
which has hitherto been shown will be per- 


severed in. I can assure the House of 
this, that if I have said anything that for 
a moment might be supposed to indicate 
a different spirit, it has been wrung from 
me by the charge that has been made by 
the noble Lord against the Government 
with which I am connected, and which I 
felt it impossible to sit silently by and 
hear without expressing my remonstrance 
against it. 

Sm G. GREY thought that the clause 
was unnecessary, and hoped it would not be 
pressed. 

Mr. REPTON was extremely sorry to 
observe the course that had been taken by 
the noble Member for Lynn, in the speech 
he had just delivered. He admired the 
Government for their endeavours to ame- 
liorate the unhappy condition of Ireland, 
and offered them the humble tribute of his 
praise for their good, hearty, and, he be- 
lieved honest intentions towards the people 
of that country. 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN wished to place 
on record his opinion on this subject, and 
therefore should not withdraw the clause. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE confessed that, ex- 
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cited by his argument, the noble Lord, 
perhaps, might have used language stronger 
than he had intended; but he concurred 
with the noble Lord in this—he did think 
that the Government were grievously im- 
peded by an adherence to the principles of 
political economy, in the first instance, in 
dealing with the calamity in Ireland. He 
could not, therefore, concur with the hon. 
Member for St. Albans (Mr. Repton) in 
the encomium which he had passed upon 
the Government; but he would admit that 
the Government had made great exertions 
afterwards to free themselves from the em- 
barrassments in which they were involved 
by having at first adopted those principles. 
At the commencement of the distress, he 
thought there had been a most unfortunate 
delay on the part of the Government, in 
coming forward to protect the people from 
this calamity. He would give the Govern- 
ment every credit for being taken by sur- 
prise at first; but he could not exonerate 
them altogether, and could not account for 
the fact except by attributing the delay to 
the stringent principles of political economy 
which were then adhered to, and whieh 
every humane man must be rejoiced to see 
had been since abandoned. 

Clause negatived. 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN then proposed 
a clause for the permanent establishment 
of relief committees in each electoral divi- 
sion; a clause to the effect, that work- 
houses should be provided by a national 
rate; a clause for a uniform valuation of 
rateable property; a clause rendering join- 
tures, rent-charges, and other annuities 
rateable; and also a clause empowering 
guardians to put out to nurse orphans and 
deserted children not above 13 years of 
age; all of which were negatived. 

Mr. V. STUART moved clauses to 
enable guardians to attach buildings or 
wards as infirmaries, where no infirmary 
was within six miles of the workhouse, and 
to enable the guardians to defray the ex- 
penses of conveying persons requiring sur- 
gical assistance to hospitals, and maintain- 
ing them there. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE thought the clause 
would prejudice the full consideration of 
the subject of medical charities, and inter- 
fere with private subscription. 

Clause negatived. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: Sir, it will not 
be necessary for me to detain the Commit- 
tee for any long period in offering for their 
consideration the two clauses of which I 
have given notice. It has been the univet- 
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sal expression of every Gentleman who 
took part in these discussions, that we 
ought, as nearly as possible, to assimilate 
the Poor Law of Ireland to the Poor Law of 
England; and the object of the first clause, 
of which I have given notice, is to liken 
the Poor Law of Ireland to the Poor Law of 
England. My object is to throw the en- 
tire rate upon the occupying tenant. This 
is the rule in England; and I believe that 
every gentleman conversant with the work- 
ing of the English Poor Law knows that if 
it were not the case—if there were not 
those strong excitements to the ratepayers, 
and to those who employ the poor, at once 
to economise the rates, to prevent lavish 
expenditure, and to give profitable employ- 
ment to the people, and thus, by employing 
the people profitably, keep them off the 
rates, the land of England, far richer than 
the land of Ireland, would be consumed by 
the poor. Therefore, the first clause which 
I propose to insert is, that for the future, 
holding sacred all existing interests—pre- 
serving all existing contracts as they are— 
to prohibit the occupying tenant, who, by 
the Irish Poor Act, is obliged to pay the 
rate—my object, I say, is to prohibit the 
ratepayer from deducting any part of the 
rate so paid from the lessor. The pro- 
vision, therefore, is, that in all leases here- 
after to be made, and as regards all ten- 
ants at will after the Ist of January, 1849, 
the occupying tenant shall pay the rate. I 
assume that the consequence of this pro- 
vision will be that an equitable arrange- 
ment will hereafter take place between the 


occupying tenant and the lessor, and that | 


henceforth every occupying tenant will re- 
duce the amount of rent by the probable 
extent of the poor rate which the landlord 


would have to pay if the law as it at pre-| 


sent stands had continued to be the law of 
Ireland. Irish Gentlemen are well ac- 
quainted with the provisions of the Irish 
Poor Law; but I had, perhaps, better ex- 
plain the difference between it and the 
English law. By the English law, the oc- 
cupying tenant pays the rates, but by the 
Irish Poor Law Act the occupying tenant 
does not pay the entire poor rate. He de- 
ducts a portion of the rent, amounting to 
half the rate he himself pays on the poor- 
law valuation. It is necessary to explain 


that the poor-law valuation in Ireland is | 


estimated according to the net value, and 
it is paid after deducting all the probable 
charges for repairs, for maintaining the 
hereditaments which he holds, insurance, 
and every charge except tithes, The prac- 
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tical result is, that the valuers for the 
poor-law assessment are glad to set the 
lease at three quarters of the rackrent; 
so that while the rental of Ireland is 
13,000,000/., the presumption is, that the 
rackrent is 17,000,000/. sterling at the 
very least. The effect of this is, that 
while, nominally, the occupying tenant 
pays one half of the rate, the landlord 
practically pays two-thirds of the rate. 
Thus the inducement of occupying tenants 
to keep down the rate is much diminished. 
His poor relations get more by a high rate, 
than he loses by paying his proportion of 
it. Now, Sir, seeing that Ireland has 
only on the one hand 15,900 houses pos- 
sessed by gentry, clergy, and farmers, 
whose rental is above 50/.; and on the 
other hand upwards of a million, inhabited 
by five and a half millions of people, a 
large proportion of which live in mud 
houses or cabins, which consist of a single 
room without windows or door, it must be 
apparent to the House that unless the most 
energetic measures are taken to watch the 
expenditure of the poor rate, it will, in 
fact, amount to confiscation. If I assume, 
as I think I safely may, that the expendi- 
ture now going on under the name of pub- 
lie works, will, in truth, be converted into 
poor-law relief, after the passing of this 
Bill; and when I reflect that they are 
spending at the rate of upwards of 
13,000,000/. per annum, while the assess. 
ed rental is but 13,178,0002.; and con- 
sider all the other circumstances on which 
Irish property is placed, I do not exag- 
gerate in the least when I say that her 
poor rate will be more than 20s. in the 
pound; therefore, it is of the utmost im- 
portance for us to guard in every way the 
expenditure of out-door relief from any un- 
necessary claims. | will not quote in proof 
of this more than one example. It happen- 
ed in Queen’s County, at Ballybogue, under 
the Poor Relief Act-—called in Ireland Sir 
James Graham’s Act—passed in the 9th 
of Victoria, chap. 2, by which power was 
given to employ the people on public works, 
charging the payment thereof on the cess- 
payers, a presentment sessions was held. 
Considerable distress existed in the parish 
before this expedient was adopted; at 
the sessions it was agreed, in preference to 
public works, to try to employ them in 
useful and productive labour. They did 
so, and though the cesspayers had to pay 
for the maintenance of the poor, they had 
the advantage of having their fields culti- 
vated and improved. The Labour-rate Act 
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passed by the noble Lord came into opera- 
tion in the month of October, and then a 
change took place. By that Act the bur- 
den of employing the people was taken off 
the shoulders of the cesspayers, and placed 
on the landlords. Another presentment 
took place at Ballybogue East in the 
month of October; and there was no rea- 
son to suppose the distress was greater 
than in the month of April, when the first 
sessions was held. But then the cesspay- 
ers had changed their minds. They said 
then there was great distress, and they 
made presentments for the employ of 
2,000 persons. The same persons who 
had decided to employ the people them- 
selves in the month of August, decided also 
that they were extremely distressed in the 
month of April; while the fact was, that 
if the farmers and cesspayers had employed 
the people as they had done before, there 
would have been no necessity for public 
works; and for the 1,000 persons they had 
provided for, 1,500 were employed on 
the public works, and none in the culti- 
vation of the land. When this was 
explained at the sessions, a titter ran 
round the assembly which plainly said, 
“‘ They pay this rate, while we had to 


pay for the labour we employed.’’ That 
is a practical example of the benefit to be 
derived from throwing the burden on the 


tenant. It may be truly said, that the 
landlord ought to do something; but what 
can 16,000 persons, the number of the 
landlords do, compared with 500,000 or 
600,000 tenant-farmers? These are the 
reasons which have made me think that it 
will be for the benefit of all parties to 
throw the responsibility on the ratepayer; 
the effect of which will be, instead of hav- 
ing no interest in keeping down the rate 
as now, he will bargain with the landlord 
for a lower rent, and have both that and 
lower rates. All he can save out of the 
poor rates in employing the poor in the cul- 
tivation of land, will also be so much gained. 
In proposing this Amendment, I am only 
acting up to the principle laid down by the 
noble Lord who introduced this measure, 
in proposing to go into Committee of the 
whole House upon it, namely, “If we 
propose a rate, and say that the destitute 
must be paid out of that rate, every one 
will have an object in keeping down that 
rate.’ That is the object of the clauses I 
now propose. It is that the ratepayers 
shall have the greatest possible interest in 
keeping down the rate. The noble Lord 
acknowledges it is difficult to prevent 
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abuses in the distribution of out-door relief; 
and it appears to me totally out of any 
one’s power to prevent them, unless the 
great mass of the ratepayers are interested 
in their prevention. I think I ought to 
have the support of a considerable portion 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers on the present 
occasion. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, in a late discussion, said three times 
over in the course of his speech, that their 
great object ought to be to assimilate as 
near as possible the poor law in Ireland and 
that of England. Under these circunm- 
stances J have a perfect right to claim the 
vote of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who made a similar re- 
mark. Sir, I am aware that there will be 
objections raised to these clauses by the 
hon. Member for Limerick, whom I regret 
not to see in his place. His objection, I 
am told, is, that the clauses bear too hard 
on the middleman. I am bound to admit 
that they may bear hard on the middleman. 
I will assume, for instance, the case of an 
estate of 400 acres, in which shall be in- 
terested four landlords besides the occu- 
piers. The head landlord A, receives 1001. 
a year from B; B, in his turn, receives 
2001, a year from C; C receives 300I. from 
D; and D gets 400/. a year from the 
tenant. <A, the landlord, lets the estate 
on a lease of 99 years ; B for 21 years; C 
for 14 years ; and D lets it to the tenant 
yearly. One of the effects of these clauses, 
if they be carried, supposing these relations 
to continue, would be, that the occupying 
tenant would pay, supposing the rate to be 
laid on, the 8s. in the pound which the 
poor law allows for the present expenditure; 
and I fear 8s. in the pound is lower than it 
will be this year or the next. The effect 
will be, that if the rates be paid by the 
occupying tenant in the first instance, he 
will deduct from D 80I., or one-half; D 
deducts from the landlord over him 601., 
C. 401., and B 201. By my clause the oc- 
eupier will be discharged from deducting 
anything at all, and he will be compelled 
to make a new contract with D, and so will 
the others. And arguing on the same 
grounds, he would have to pay no less than 
80l. out of the rates, and the others mm 
proportion. This would certainly fall ex- 
ceedingly heavy on the occupier and the 
middleman; because the only way in which 
he would be able to contend against this 
increased demand would be by carrying out 
the original intention of his lease, and him- 
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self becoming the occupying tenant, in 
which case the remainder of the contract 
would remain untouched by my clause; 
one set of tenants would be done away 
with—one class of middlemen (and the 
middlemen are by universal consent looked 
upon as the curse of Ireland) would be 
done away with; and instead of having a 
miserable set of poor tenantry under him, 
he would be obliged, either by himself or 
others, to cultivate his land, or employ 
others to cultivate it—he would be obliged 
to employ those who have been well de- 
scribed to-night as being neither farmers 
nor labourers, the one being without capital 
or skill, and the other without industry— 
to become regular labourers in his service. 
Therefore, I contend, that though the 
effect of my clause would be to cause this 
hardship on the middleman—on him who 
though he took a lease on an understanding 
that he should occupy it himself—yet it 
would have the good effect of obliging him 
to fulfil the duties of an occupying tenant. 
Sir, I think I need not trouble the House 
any further as regards that first clause. I 
hope I have made myself clearly understood 
as to the operation of that clause, and that 
I have kept nothing back. I now go on 
to the second clause. The object of the 
second clause is to reduce the number of 
little ratepayers, from whom it is very dif- 
ficult to obtain the rate, and by reducing 
the number of those small ratepayers, to 
diminish also the inducement to sub-let 
farms. It is undoubtedly within the know- 
ledge of all the Irish Members, that when 
the Poor Law for Ireland (the 1st and 2nd 
Vie. e. 56) was first passed, all the occupiers 
paid rates; but in the course of a few years 
it was found extremely difficult to collect 
the rates from some of those oceupiers; 
and the 6th and 7th Vie. ¢. 92, was passed, 
by which the rates levied on all the occu- 
piers up to 4. were thrown upon the land- 
lords. It will be also in the knowledge of 
English Gentlemen, that it is a common 
practice in many of the towns in this coun- 
try to relieve the ratepayers under 6/., and 
sometimes under 8/., from the payment of 
those rates, and to throw the burden on 
the landlords. The intention of this law 
was to reduce the number of ratepayers 
from whom the rates in Ireland were col- 
lected, from 1,339,792 to 585,723. The 
effect of the clause which I propose for in- 
sertion in the Bill, will be to still further 
reduce the number of ratepayers by 76,527. 
There will still remain 509,196 occupying 
tenants, I do not wish to conceal it from 
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the House, that the change proposed will 
have the effect of throwing, to a certain 
extent, the burden of the rates upon the 
landlords; but on the other hand, it will 
have the effect of reducing the number of the 
lowest class of ratepayers, and of raising 
the general character of the ratepayers that 
remain; and I hope it will also have the 
effect of improving the character and sta- 
tion of the guardians to be elected by 
them. All must depend upon the conduct, 
the exertions, and the independence of the 
guardians who are hereafter to control the 
expenditure of this enormous sum of mo- 
ney. I think, Sir, I have now explained 
the intent of both the clauses that I have 
proposed to introduce into this Bill. I 
believe, in common with every gentleman 
both in and out of the House, that this Bill 
is a terrible experiment. I feel that there 
is too much reason to fear that the effect 
of this poor law must be something very 
like a confiscation of property in Ireland. 
And, when I saw that the existing work- 
houses contained 111,000 paupers, whilst 
there were 708,000 more employed on the 
publie works, I did feel that my right hon. 
and learned Friend (the Recorder for the 
city of Dublin) was thrown upon the horns 
of a dilemma by the noble Lord opposite, 
when he asked—‘‘ If you do not agree 
with our plan, what plan have you to pro- 
pose in return?” I, for one, hoped that 
other means might be found to employ the 
people of Ireland. I do not share with 
my right hon. and learned Friend the Re- 
corder of Dublin, the blame of not sug- 
gesting some other measure for the em- 
ployment of the people of Ireland. I did 
hope that there would be, in addition to 
that which I proposed, many other mea- 
sures, on a great scale, and of a similar 
description, proposed by Her Majesty’s 
Government, for the purpose of giving pro- 
fitable employment to the people of Ire- 
land. But that is not the case. I must 
deal with the matter as I find it; and I 
find it in this position, that there are 
780,000 heads of families, representing at 
least 2,500,000 persons, for whom no 
means of subsistence can be found, unless 
this measure of out-door relief be carried. 
I felt that, if I acted upon what might, 
perhaps, be the true principle of refusing 
out-door relief, and seeing that the work- 
houses were already crammed, I must shut 
out all those persons from any relief what- 
ever. IfI said, “ I have not room to put 
these starving people in the workhouse, 
and yet | will not give out-door relief to 
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the able-bodied,’’ I felt that I should be 
passing a sentence of death upon 2,000,000 
of people. And anxious as I am by every 
possible means in my power to protect 
the property of the Irish landlord, yet if 
the naked question is put to me in all 
its hideous ugliness, ‘‘ Will you consent 
to confiscate the property of those 16,000 
gentlemen, or will you pass sentence of 
death upon 2,000,000 of people who live 
in mud cabins without chimneys or win- 
dows ?”’ I must say that the interests of 
property must give way to the greater in- 
terests of humanity. But, Sir, whilst I 
must say I feel it my most bounden duty, 
by every means that lies in my power to 
preserve property, as long as I am able, 
from any unnecessary waste, I do hope 
that in proposing the clause of which I 
have given notice, I shall go some way, 
at least, towards attaining the other ob- 
ject of providing for the poor. The noble 
Lord concluded by moving the following 
clause :— 

‘*« And be it enacted, That, save as hereinafter 
provided, it shall not be lawful for any occupier 
of rateable property holding under any lease or 
agreement to be made or entered into after the 
passing of this Act, nor for any tenant at will, or 
from year to year, after the Ist day of January, 
1849, to deduct from the rent to which he may be 
liable in respect of such property, any amount 
whatever in respect of any rate which may be 
imposed at any period subsequent to the date of 
such lease or agreement, or subsequent to such 
Ist day of January, as the case may be.” 


Clause brought up, and read 1°. 

On the question, that the Clause be read 
a second time, 

Sir G. GREY thought it would be very 
unreasonable to place the whole burden of 
the poor rates on the occupying tenant, 
and at the same time he had a great ob- 
jection to increase the burden on the 
landlords. He entertained the strongest 
conviction that under present circum- 
stances it would be inexpedient to adopt 
the proposition of the noble Lord. He 
did not agree in the statement that the 
700,000 or 800,000 persons now employed 
on the public works were all heads of fa- 
milies, neither did he believe that they 
would be all thrown on the poor rates for 
subsistence when those works were com- 
pleted. It was mischievous to hold out 
any such expectation tothem. The object 
of the Legislature should rather be to sti- 
mulate them to raise themselves by in- 
creased activity and industry from their 
present deplorable condition. He could 
not consent to throw upon the occupying 
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tenant the whole burden of the rates, nor 
did he see how doing so would have the 
effect of lessening the amount of those 
rates. 

Mr. SHAW was astonished that upon 
no stronger grounds than those stated by 
the right hon. Baronet, the Government 
should resist the reasonable proposition of 
his noble Friend—to assimilate in the im- 
portant respect then under consideration, 
the English and the Irishlaw. The House 
had forced upon Ireland the evil, and would 
it refuse them the advantage, of the Eng. 
lish Poor Law? His noble Friend’s eal- 
culation—with his known eminence as a 
calculator—might well alarm all Irish in- 
terests—for what said his noble Friend ? 
That the rate would be eight shillings in the 
pound, and upon a rental of 13,197,0001., 
be a charge of 5,278,800. He (Mr. Shaw) 
would not be tempted back to the principle 
he had so anxiously contended against on 
a former evening, of out-door relief to the 
able-bodied ; but when his noble Friend 
said that it became a question which he 
would sacrifice, the rentals of the landlords, 
or the lives of the population, and he could 
not hesitate between them—so, for his part, 
would he say—sacrifice the few, by all 
means, to save the many—provided only 
you could show him that by sacrificing the 
one you could save the other. But accord- 
ing to the showing of his noble Friend him- 
self, that was not in the nature of things. 
You were only deluding the people bya 
promise which could not be realized. But, 
supposing the rate to be eight shillings in 
the pound, the right hon. Baronet said, 
how monstrous to throw that on the ten- 
ant! But did not the right hon. Baronet 
know perfectly that it was the landlord 
who would virtually pay it: the clause 
was to be prospective in its operation; and, 
as every landlord in England knew, the ten- 
ant would, of course, agree to pay so much 
the less rent by whatever would be the pro- 
bable average charge for the poor rate; but 
then the great advantage was, that the oceu- 
pying farmer would have the whole interest 
in keeping down the actual yearly rate, 
for as much as it exceeded the average 
would he lose, and in the same proportion 
that it was under it he would gain—he, 
too, being in the position to influence the 
amount by the employment of labourers, 
and a daily watchfulness over the rate. 
Then, when the right hon. Baronet boasted 
that they had granted the increase of ét- 
officio guardians, because the Irish landlord 
was more burdened than the English; his 
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answer was, that even in that respect they 
had refused them the full benefit of the 
English law ; for in England all the jus- 
tices were ea-officio guardians, and in Ire- 
land it was still only part. When his hon. 
Friend the Member for Northamptonshire 
first declared that he was willing to take 
the English law in its entierty, he (Mr. 
Shaw) dissented—because they had not in 
the Irish law either the right to relief, or 
out-door relief to the able-bodied; but 
now that they had inflicted those principles 
on them in Ireland, he agreed with his 
hon. Friend they had given them the bad 
points of the English lav—let them also 
give them the good. Above all others, 
that of securing, that while in the end the 
landlord paid the average rate which was 
alone under the law chargeable upon his 
net rent—still, that by making the occu- 
pier wholly liable to the actual annual | 
charge, you interested him to the utmost | 
to watch over the administration of the 
poor law. At the commencement of the 
Session, the clamour in that House and 
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that country was—extend the English | 
Poor Law to Ireland. He then on behalf | 
of Ireland demanded, in the conclusion of 
his speech as he had at the commence- 
ment, that as the House had given them 
the evils of the English Poor Law, they 
would at least let them also have its ad- 
vantages, 

Mr. BROTHERTON moved that the 
Speaker report progress. [** No, no !’’] 
All the Orders of the Day had yet to be 
gone through. 

Cartas HARRIS thought that the 





noble Lord at the head of the Government 
wes entitled to much credit for the manner 
in which he had grappled with the very 
dificult subject of providing parochial re- 
lief for the poor of Ireland. He could not 
but express the surprise which he felt at 
the statement that it would prove ruinous 
to Ireland if out-door relief were allowed 
to the able-bodied labourer, whilst in Ene- 
land that system was found to work most 
economically and beneficially. 

Sr W. JOLLIFFE, amidst cries of 
“ Question,” approved of the proposals of 
the noble Lord. He thought that the 
greatest possible good would result from 
— the occupying tenant liable to the 

e, 

Mr. M. J. O’CONNELL felt it to be 
his duty, as an Irish Member, to say, in 
rply to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Recorder of Dublin, that the Irish people 

ad not called for a poor law. Under the 
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plan proposed by the noble Lord, he was 
certain that more evil would be done to 
Ireland than all the good which they had 
attempted to do this Session. 

Mr. SCROPE had never heard such 
outrageous amendments as the clauses 
proposed by the noble Lord. The whole 
of the tenantry of Ireland would be taxed 
for the relief of the poor; but the adminis- 
tration of that relief would be left entirely 
in the hands of the superior landlords. 
Such a proposition would be only sanc- 
tioned in an assembly of landlords. 

Mr. SHAW, in answer to the speech 
of the hon. Member (Mr. P. Serope) would 
ask one single question: ‘‘ Do you, proud 
landlords of England, then, not contribute 
one shilling to the poor rate of England ?” 

Mr. 8S. CRAWFORD protested against 
the introduction of the proposal of the 
noble Lord, which would take the people 
of Ireland completely by surprise. Al- 
though the right hon. Gentleman the Re- 
corder of Dublin knew that the relations 
between landlord and tenant in Ireland were 
very different to those in England, he had 
yet said that it was but right that the Irish 
Poor Law should be assimilated to the 
inglish Poor Law. 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 75; 
Noes 79: Majority 4. 


List of the Ayzs. 


Hamilton, G. A. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hill, Lord E. 


Acland, T. D. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Antrobus, E. 
Baillie, W. 
Barkly, H. 
Baring, T. 
Bateson, T. 


Bennet, P. 
| Bentinck, Lord G. 
| Brisco, M. 
| Brooke, Sir A. B. 
| Bunbury, W. M. 
| Cardwell, E. 
| Carew, W. LH. P. 


| Chandos, Marq. of 


| Chute, W. L. W. 


Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 


Cole, hon. H. A. 
| Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Cripps, W. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
| Disraeli, B. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Emlyn, Visct. 
| Finch, G. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
| Gladstone, Capt. 
Gore, W. R. O. 


Grogan, E. 
Halsey, T. P. 





Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 


Holmes, hon. W. A. 
Hope, G. W. 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Jones, Capt. 

Ker, D. S. 

Knight, F. W. 

Law, hon. C. E, 
Lefroy, A. 


Lennox, Lord G. H. G. 


Liddell, hon. H. T. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, Col. 
Manners, Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Masterman, J. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Newdegate, C. N, 
Newry, Visct. 
O’Brien, A. S. 
Patten, J. W. 
Reid, Col. 

Repton, G. W. J. 
Rolleston, Col, 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Stuart, J. 
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Sutton, hon, H. M. Vyse, H. 
Taylor, E. Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Thompson, Ald. Young, J. 
Tollemache, J. TELLERS. 
Vesey, hon. T. Jolliffe, Sir W. 
Villiers, Visct. Shaw, rt. hon. F. 

List of the Nors. 
Aglionby, H. A. Jervis, Sir J. 
Aldam, W. Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Anson, hon. Col. Lambton, I. 
Archbold, R. Macaulay, rt. hn. T. B. 
Arundel and Surrey, M‘Carthy, A. 

Earl of M‘Donnell, J. M. 
Bannerman, A. Maitland, T. 
Baring, rt. hon I’, T, = Mangles, R. D. 
Barron, Sir H. W. Marshall, W. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Berkeley, hon. H. F. Mitchell, T. A. 
Bodkin, J. J. Moffatt, G. 
Bowring, Dr. Monahan, J. H. 
Brotherton, J. Morpeth, Visct. 
Buller, C. Morris, D. 
Christie, W. D. O’Brien, W.S. 
Collett, J. O’Connell, M. J. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. O’Conor Don 
Craig, W. G. Ogle, S. C. H. 
Crawford, W. S. Paget, Lord A. 
Dickinson, F, H. Pechell, Capt. 
Dodd, G. Perfect, A. 

Duff, J. Phillpotts, J. 
Dunean, G. Rawdon, Col. 
Dundas, Adm. Rich, H. 

Dundas, Sir D. Russell, Lord J. 
Dundas, hon. J, C. Russell, Lord E, 
Escott, B. Serope, G. P. 
Evans, W. Sheridan, R. B. 
Evans, Sir De L. Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Fitzroy, Lord C. Stanley, hon. W. 0. 
Gore, hon. R. Stuart, W. V. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. Strutt, rt. hon, FE, 
Hall, Sir B. Thornely, T. 
Hawes, B. Warburton, I. 
Heneage, E. Ward, Il. G. 
Hobhouse, rt. hn. Sir J. Wilshere, W. 
Hollond, R. Wyse, T. 

Howard, hon. C. W. G. 

Howard, hon. E. G. G TELLERS, 
Howard, P. H. Hill, Lord M. 
Howard, Sir R. Tufnell, LU. 


Mr. SHAW then proposed to bring up 
clauses for the relief of the Irish clergy 
from the very unjust pressure of the poor 
law, as it affected their incomes under the 
existing law. The Government had agreed 
to those clauses. They were not every- 
thing he had desired; but as they were the 
best he could succeed in obtaining, with 
the consent of the Government, and it was 
in vain to divide the House againt the Go- 
vernment, he was obliged to be satisfied. 
They at all events recognised the principle, 
that the tithe-owner should be charged 
upon his net and not upon his gross in- 
come; and although the Government re- 
fused some of the deductions he sought, 


yet these clauses would remove a great in- | 


justice, and place the tithe-owner upon the 


|same footing in respect of the mode of 

| calculating his net income as the landlord 

| stood, namely—the rent for which, one 
| year with another, their incomes would let 

i from year to year—all rates, taxes, costs 

‘of collection, &e., being assumed for the 

| purpose of the estimate to be paid by the 

'tenant. As he had stated the case of the 

| Irish clergy at considerable length before, 

‘and he was now proposing those clauses 

|with the assent of the Government, he 

| would bring up the clauses without further 

‘observation. The right hon. Gentleman 

| moved the following clauses :— 

| «1, And whereas under the provisions of the said 

' recited Act, the tithe composition, or rent-charge 
in lieu thereof, is liable to be rated only as and 

| with the hereditaments upon which such compo- 

| sition, or rent-charge, is charged, and it is expe- 

‘dient that such provisions be amended: be it, 
therefore, enacted, that in all rates made for the 
relief of the destitute poor in Ireland, after the 
Ist day of November next, all tithe composition, 
or rent-charge in lieu thereof, shall be a rateable 
hereditament, and shall be separately rated as 
such. 

‘©2. And be it enacted, that the rate made 
upon such rent-charge, or composition for tithe, 
| shall be made upon the person in the receipt or 
enjoyment thereof, and shall be payable by him, 
and may be recovered by all the ways and means 
by whieh any rate made on any lessor may be re- 

| covered. 

; “93. And be it enacted, that from and after the 
[st day of November next, every rate made for 
the relief of the poor in Ireland shall be a pound- 
age rate made upon an estimate of the net annual 

| value of the several hereditaments rated there- 
to: that is to say, of the rent for which, one year 
with another, the same might in their actual state 
be reasonably expected to let from year to year: 
the probable annual average cost of the repairs, 
insurance, and other expenses, if any, necessary 

|to maintain the hereditaments in their actual 

' state; and all rates, taxes, and public charges, 

being assumed for the purpose of estimating the 

net annual value to be paid by the tenant. 

“© 4, And be it enacted, that in every valuation 
to be made for the purposes of poor-law assess- 
ment by the Commissioners of Valuation in Ire- 
land, under the Act passed in the 10th year of 
Her present Majesty, entitled ‘An Act to amend 
the law relating to the valuation of rateable pro- 
perty in Ireland’—tithe composition or rent-charge 
in lieu thereof, shall be separately valued, and the 
said Commissioners shall cause every rateable he- 
reditament to be valued on an estimate of its net 
annual value, to be ascertained, as hereinbefore 
by this Act is provided ; and every rate which, 
under the provisions of the said Act of the 10th 
year of Her present Majesty shall be made by any 
board of guardians on the valuation furnished to 
them by such Commissioners of Valuation, shall 

be made upon the person liable to be rated ™ 
such rate, according to the laws in force for the 
relicf of the destitute poor in Ireland, anything ™ 
the said last-mentioned Act to the contrary not 
re ‘. 

| withstanding. ined shall 


“ Provided that nothing herein contal 
be deemed to authorize the separate rating oft 
i 
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composition, or rent-charge in lieu thereof, for the 
purposes of any county cess or grand-jury rate, 
or any other rate whatsoever to which such tithe 
composition or rent-charge is not otherwise rate- 
able by law.” 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN objected to the 
clauses being then proceeded with. They 
were of too important a nature to be 
hastily discussed, and should have been 
printed in the usual manner. 

Sir G. GREY supported these clauses. 


Clauses agreed to. 
House resumed. Biil as amended to be 


reported. 
House adjourned at a quarter past Two. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 30, 1847. 


Minutes.) Pusric Brtts.—1* Marine Mutiny. 

2 General Register House (Edinburgh). 

3* and passed: Markets and Fairs Clauses; Gas Works 
Clauses; Commissioners Clauses; Water Works Clauses. 
Received the Royal Assent.— Drainage of Land. 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Lord Brougham, from Brid- 
port and several other places, against the proposed Go- 
vernment Plan of Education.—From the Parish of Kil- 
gerran, for Alteration of the Law of Settlement and for a 
National Rate.—From Shepton Mallett, for Repeal of 


the Poor Removal Act.—By Lord Brougham, from the | 


Presbytery of Forres, against the proposed Measures of 
Registration of Births and Marriages (Scotland).—From 
Bath and several other places, for Legalizing Marriages 
with the Sister.or other more Remote Relation of the 
Deceased Wife. 


THE LAW OF BANKRUPTCY AND 
INSOLVENCY. 

Lord BROUGHAM said, that he had 
received a great number of letters on the 
subject of imprisonment for debt, and they 
all originated in a complete misapprehen- 
sion of what had fallen from him. He 
had stated distinctly more than once last 
week, that persons who were in debt from 
misfortune had not the slightest ground to 
be alarmed by the statement which had 
appeared in a Sunday paper, which alleged 
that he had altered his opinion on the sub- 
ject of imprisonment for debt, and that he 
had brought forward a measure for the 
restoration of the old law on the subject. 


Nothing was more groundless than such an | 


assertion, and he had never said one word 
about the matter in connexion with the 
Bill. His noble Friend on the woolsack 
knew as well as himself that it was utterly 
Impossible for the Legislature ever to re- 
trace its steps on the subject of imprison- 
ment for debt. A most respectable wit- 
ness had that day been examined before 
the Committee on the Execution of the 
Criminal Law—he meant the governor of 
aucaster Castle—who said that there 
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were between seventy and eighty prisoners 
at present confined there for debt. Now 
there was no reason why the far greater 
portion of them should be there, for it ap- 
peared that they had been imprisoned in 
consequence of a bad and mistaken con- 
struction put on the Act of 1844: several 
persons also, it appeared, were imprisoned 
by order of the courts of request at Lan- 
caster, for alleged contempt. He repeated 
that nothing could be more entirely wrong 
than the change of opinion on the subject 
which had been attributed to him. 


ELECTION OF REPRESENTATIVE PEERS 
(SCOTLAND). 

Lorp COLVILLE moved— 

“ That there be laid before this House, A Copy 
of the Minutes of Proceedings which took place 
at Holyrood House, on the 17th Day of the pre- 
sent Month of March, at the Election of a Repre- 
sentative Peer of Scotland, to sit and vote in the 
House of Lords ; together with the Titles under 
which the Peers respectively voted.” 

He did not believe that there would 
jbe any objection to his Motion, and 
therefore it would be unnecessary for 
(‘him to detain the House on it; and 
from what had fallen on a former occasion 
| from various noble Lords, he was satisfied 
| that this subject would ere long be taken 
‘up by abler hands than his. He did not 
mean by the present Motion to throw dis- 
credit upon the body to whom the matter 
related; but he begged to observe that, 
while due care was taken both in England 
'and Ireland that no person should exercise 
| the privileges of a Peer without producing 
sufficient proof that he was entitled so to 
do, in Scotland there was no such precau- 
tion. All that was necessary on occasions 
of the kind to which his Motion had re- 
ference was, that a man should assert him- 
self to be a Representative Peer, and take 
the oaths of supremacy and abjuration. 
This was a state of matters that ought 
to be remedied; and he trusted that in 
what he was now doing he was only the 
| pioneer to clear the way for others who 
would, after Easter, take the subject into 
their more able hands. He saw in a Scotch 
paper that morning an allusion to the pro- 
ceedings which had taken place in that 
House on Friday last, and in which it was 
stated that ‘‘ some conversation arose on 
a statement made by Lord Colville, of Cul- 
ross, that a fradulent assumption of his 
title had been made by an individual who 
had voted as Lord Colville, of Ochiltree, at 
the last election.’”? Now, it would be in 
the recollection of the House, that he had 
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stated that he was no more personally con- 
nected with the matter than any other Peer 
of Scotland. That the person who voted on 
the late occasion called ‘himself by the title 
of Lord Colville, of Ochiltree, whereas his 
(the noble Lord’s) title was Lord Colville, 
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proposed that their Lordships, at rising, 
should adjourn to Thursday, the 15th of 
April next. He begged at the same time 
to give notice, that after the recess their 
Lordships would sit in their new House, 
Her Majesty being pleased to assign that 








of Culross. He never said that it was an | portion of the new building of the Palace 
assumption of his own title; but he com-| of Westminster to the use of their Lord- 
plained of it on public grounds, and as a| ships. 

matter in which not merely the Peerage of| House adjourned to Thursday, the 15th 
Scotland, but that House and the whole | of April. 

country, were interested. 

Lorp CAMPBELL was glad the noble HOUSE OF COMMONS 
Lord had brought the matter under the ‘ ; 
notice of the House; and he trusted that Tuesday, March 30, 1846. 
the subject would be pressed on the atten- | Mixures.) Pustic Bitts.—1° Health of Towns; Exche 


tion of their Lordships until the whole | quer Bills (18/., 510/., 7004.) ; Seduction and Prostitution, 
4 " . - _| 2° Holyhead Harbour. 
question was set at rest. It was a ques-| 5, sia isc : Mutiny. 


tion not merely affecting the Scotch Peers, | peritions Presextep. By Mr. Benbow, from Dudley, 


but it was a matter deeply affecting the respecting Remuneration to Tax Assessurs anc Collectors, 
—By Mr. Acland, from Dissenters of South Petherton, 


public generally, for many, persons wn and Mr. Ward, from Dissenters of Sheffield, against the 
often defrauded by the Improper and illegal | Government Scheme of Education.—By Viscount Mor- 


assumption of the title of Scotch Peers by | _peth, from several places, for Sanatory Regulations for 
: Improving the Health of Towns.—By Lord R. Grosvenor 


those who had not the slightest right to; na sts. pooner, from several places, for the Suppresion 
them. He hoped when the returns were of Promiscuous Intercourse. 

laid on the Table, that the noble Lord | 
would follow the Motion up by moving for | 


em 





SEDUCTION AND PROSTITUTION. 


the appointment of a Select Committee to| Mr. SPOONER, in pursuance of the 
inquire into the whole subject. 


' notice he had given, rose to move for leave 
Lorp BROUGHAM agreed that that to bringin a Bill for the more effectual 
was the proper course to pursue. As the, suppression of trading in seduction and 
custom at present stood, a mere mendicant | prostitution, and for the better protection 
might go into Holyrood House, and on! of females. He assured the House thathe 
the same claim could vote at the election | deeply felt the difficulties with which the 
of a Scotch Peer, and thus the result of | subject was surrounded, and his own ina- 
most important questions might be in- bility to do justice to it. He could have 
fluenced in that House. wished to have left it in abler hands—in the 
The Eart of ROSEBERY agreed that hands of those who could have brought to 
the law was defective on this subject, but its aid the weight of influence and au- 
he thought that it would be better not to thority. Ie might perhaps be asked why, 
go into the question until the returns were if these were his real opinions, he had yen- 
before the House. ‘tured to bring the matter under the con- 
Motion agreed to. sideration of the House? He felt that he 
had for such a question a complete answer. 
ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE—THE | There existed in the metropolis an asso¢l- 
NEW HOUSE OF LORDS. ‘ation which counted amongst its members, 
Eart GREY rose to move the adjourn- its council, and its vice-presidents and 
mentof the House until after Easter, and said presidents, some of the highest and noblest 
that, in consequence of a suggestion which | in the land— 
had been made on a former evening bys; Mr. C. BERKELEY, interrupting the 
noble Lord (the Earl of Wicklow), that hon. Member, said: Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
their Lordships should adjourn to Thurs- | order. The details which the hon. Mem- 
day, the 15th of April, instead of to Tues-| ber is about to enter into in his speech, 
day, the 13th of April, the day originally | upon this subject, must, of necessity, be 
named, he (Earl Grey) had made inquiries | so unfit for publication, that I must beg to 
on the subject. He found that no public | call your attention to the fact that there 
inconvenience could result from adjourning | are strangers in both the galleries. 
to Thursday, the 15th, while it would be} Mr. SPEAKER immediately ordered 
more convenient to many noble Lords | strangers to withdraw, and the debate 
to adjourn to that day. He, therefore, | beings carried on with closed doors we are 
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unable to give any report of it. The re- 


sult was that leave to bring in the Bill was 
given, and it was brought in and read a| 


first time. 


HEALTH OF TOWNS. 
Viscount MORPETH said:* Sir, I feel 


that the matter which I have to bring be- | 
fore the House is important and copious | 


enough—not to mention that some part of 
the evening has been appropriated to other 
business—to make me wish to avoid all 
unnecessary prelude or preface. The sub- 
ject of public health has now for some time 
very generally occupied public attention, 
though most of our memories must extend 
to the time when it occupied comparatively 
very little. But, indeed, it is full time that | 
it should engage the attention both of Go- 
vernments and Parliaments, and of the 
great body of the people, who, after all, 
must be the real parties who can alone | 
cause any effectual measures upon the sub- | 
ject to be brought before Parliament, and 
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who can alone adequately carry into effect 
any measure so proposed, I will, in the} 
first place, mention the principal stages of | 
the various inquiries and commissions that | 
have been instituted with relation to this | 
subject. In May, 1858, a report was 
made to the Poor Law Commissioners by 
Dr. Arnott and Dr. Kay upon the preva- 
lence of certain physical causes of disease, 
which might be removed by sanatory regu- 
lations; and in the same year another 
report was made by Dr. Southwood Smith, 
respecting the sanatory condition of the 
Bethnal-green and Whitechapel districts, 
as ascertained by personal inspection. In 
April, 1839, another report was made also 
by Dr. Southwood Smith, upon the preva- 
lence of fever in several of the metropolitan 
unions. In August, 1839, the House of 
Lords carried an Address to the Queen for 
4 Commission to make inquiries into the 
health of towns. In March, 1840, a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the 
health of towns was moved for, and which 
subsequently reported to the House. In 
1841, Lord John Russell wrote a letter to 
the Poor Law Commissioners, desiring and 
calling upon them to institute inquiries into 
the causes of disease; and in January, 
1842, Lord Normanby required these in- 
quires to be extended. In J anuary, 1842, 
the Poor Law Commissioners transmitted 
to Sir James Graham the report of Mr. 
Chadwick upon the sanatory condition of | 








* From a Report published by Ridgway. 
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the labouring population of Great Britain. 
In 1843, a Commission was issued by Sir 
R. Peel’s Government to inquire in the 
same subject. In 1844, they made their 
first report; and in July, 1845, a Bill 
was brought in by the Earl of Lincoln to 
provide for the sewerage and drainage of 
towns, which was ordered by this House 
to be printed. From this brief summary 
it will be seen that all parties have contri- 
buted alike to the progress of this measure, 
and that if any measure shall be ultimately 
carried, the responsibility and credit will be 
monopolized by no one party, but will be 
shared by several successive Governments 
and by different persons. I shall now en- 
deavour to place before the House the main 
facts and results which have been developed 
in the progress of those inquiries, whether 
official, parliamentary, or statistical. I 
shall endeavour to place before the House 
now only the leading facts and results, be- 
cause, though I could present a great 
mass of special instances and local details, 
yet I feel I had better reserve them for 
a future period. In acquitting myself of 
this part of my pretension, I feel it quite 
unnecessary to disclaim to it any novelty 
of employing original matter. The main 
strength and force of the case which I 
have to bring before the House lies in the 
evils being obvious and obtrusive, widely 
felt, and loudly complained of. Several 
persons of very great accomplishment, and, 
what is more to the purpose, of most ardent 
benevolence, both in and out of this House, 
have taken great pains, in a way which 
does them infinite credit, to inform and ex- 
cite the public mind on this subject; and 
now, mainly by the accident of my posi- 
tion, I feel myself at the last hour, as I 
trust it may prove to be, entering upon the 
fruit of their labours, and gleaning from 
their stores. Yet I dare not pass over al- 
together the evidence which they have 
collected, or proceed at once to the super- 
structure which we propose to raise, with- 
out further reference to the foundation 
upon which it must rest. The necessity of 
the case is too pressing, the difficulties to 
be encountered are too numerous, the 
weight and number of opposing interests 
are too formidable, to admit of my dis- 
pensing with any assistance I may derive 
from putting the exigencies of the case 
as briefly as I can, but still fairly, freely, 
and honestly before the House and the 
public. By a statement drawn up by Dr. 
Guy, Physician to King’s College Hospital, 
from the reports of the Registrar General, 
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it appeared that the relative mortality in 
the town and country districts was as fol- 
lows :— 

Town 
Districts. 


Country 
Districts. 
Population to the square 
nile 199 
Annual deaths in 1,000,000 19,300 2 
Annual excesses in Town 
7,778 


Districts 
Rate of mortality ......... Lin 52 lin 37 


He also supplies further particulars as to 
the rate of mortality generally :— 


Fixsitheessisiaosecs. 20a ae 
— 58 
— 62 
— 39 
— 37 
— 33 
— 32 


5,100 
27,073 


England 

Ise of Wight 

Isle of Anglesea 

London re ee 

Leeds and Birmingham ... 

Sheffield 

SRD oc rcctccobarsivpseisennee 

Manchester Union 

Liverpool (Parish) 
Thus, the inhabitants of London, com- 
pared with England at large, lose eight 
years of their lives; of Liverpool nine- 
teen. The population of the large towns 
in England being 4,000,000, the annual 
loss is between 31,000 and 32,000. But 
all towns are not necessarily equally un- 
healthy, as appears by the following state- 
ment:—-Liverpool, deaths per 1,000, 35; 
Manchester, 32; Bath, Coventry, Derby, 
Dudley, Shrewsbury, and Sunderland, 26; 
Carlisle and Norwich, 25; Halifax and 
Kidderminster, 21 in 1,000. Now, it may 
be thought that low wages, and the conse- 
quent comparatively small command over 
the necessaries of life, may occasion the 
greater rate of mortality in certain dis- 
tricts; but I find the following statement 
made by a Colleague of my own, Lord 
Ebrington, a most zealous labourer in the 
cause of the public health, in a lecture 
which he delivered at Plymouth :— 

“The mortality of the south-western district, 
which includes Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, Dor- 
set, and Wilts, is only 1 in 52, not 2 per cent; 
while that of the north-western, including Cheshire 
and Lancashire, is 1 in 37. Now, let it not be 
said that this is owing to extreme poverty and 


want of the necessaries of life; the condition of 


the labourers of the west, the badness of their 
dwellings, the lowness of their wages, the conse. 
quent scantiness of their food and clothing, have 
been the subject of public animadversion. With 
the exception of the Cornish miners, the condition 
of the labourers throughout the western counties 
is described as nearly the same; yet in Wiltshire, 
the county of lowest wages, the deaths are 1 in 
49; in Lancashire, 1 in 36. The average age at 
death in 1841 was, in Wiltshire, 85 years, in Lan- 
ceashire, 22; at Liverpool, 17; that of the labourers 
in Wiltshire, 35; operatives in Liverpool, 15. At 
Manchester, in 1836, the average consumption 
per head of the population was 105 1b, of butcher’s 
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meat—about 2]b. a week—exclusive of bacon, 
pork, fish, and poultry (what a different average 
would our county produce); the average age at 
death was 20. The proportion of paupers in the 
15 principal agricultural counties, is 1 in 8; jn 
the 12 principal manufacturing counties, 1 in 13; 
in Lancashire, 1 in 11; and of the deaths jn 
3,500,000 of town, and about an equal number of 
a country population, were, respectively, in 1838 
and 1839 together—country, 1 in 54°91, of whom 
above 70, 20 per cent ; town, 1 in 38°16, of whom 
above 70, 9 per cent; all England, 1 in 46-60, of 
whom above 70, 14 per cent.” 


The following was Dr. Guy’s statement of 
diseases which occasion the excessive mor- 
tality in large towns :— 

“Deaths in 1,000,000 from small pox, country, 
500; town, 100: from measles, country, 350; 
town, 900: scarlet fever, country, 500; town, 
1,000: typhus, country, 1,000 ; town, 1,250: epi- 
demic and contagious disorders together, country, 
3,400 ; town, 6,000: waste of life in towns under 
this head, 2,600 a year. Diseases of infants— 
teething, convulsions, water in the head, country, 
1,300 ; town, 3,500 : waste of infant life under this 
head, 2.200 a year. Scrofulous diseases and con- 
sumptions, country, 3,800; town, 4,600. Total 
excess of deaths, 5,500 in the 1,000,000. So 
that there is a waste of 22,000 lives in the 
4,000,000 inhabiting large towns.” 


Dr. Guy also said— 

“The total number of deaths in England and 
Wales during the year 1841 was 343,847, or some- 
what less than 1,000 a day. Now, this is at the 
rate of 1 death in 46 inhabitants, But if instead 
of 1 death in 46 inhabitants, there had been 1 
death in 50 inhabitants, or 2 per cent, no less 
than 25,407 lives would have been saved. Now, 
all men who have paid any attention to this sub- 
ject agree in the opinion that, by proper sanatory 
measures, it is possible to insure such a state of 
health among the community at large, that the 
mortality shall not exeeed that proportion. If 
the sanatory state of the entire country could be 
raised to the condition of the most healthy coun- 
ties, so that instead of 1 death in 46 inhabitants, 
there should be only 1 death in 54, we should have 
an annual saving of no less than 49,349 lives, or 
about one-seventh of the whole number of deaths. 
At first sight it may appear extravagant to repre- 
sent such an improvement of our sanatory condi- 
tion as possible; but when it is recollected that, 
on the one hand, even our most agricultural coun- 
ties have not yet attained to their best sanatory 
state, and that our large towns have been hitherto 
almost entirely neglected, and admit of immense 
improvement, the attainment for the whole coun- 
try of a sanatory condition represented by 1 death 
in 54 inhabitants, is, at least, within the bounds of 
possibility.” 


Dr. Southwood Smith said— 


“Tn some localities there was not a single house 
in which fever had not prevailed, and in some 
cases not a single room in a single house in which 
there had not been fever. The districts in which 
fever prevails are as familiar to the physicians of 
the Fever Hospital as their own names. In every 
district in which fever returns frequently and pre- 
vails extensively, there is uniformly bad sewerage, 
a bad supply of water, a bad supply of scavenger 
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and a consequent accumulation of filth; and I| 


have observed this to be so uniformly and gene- 
rally the case, that I have been accustomed to 


express the fact in this way:—If you trace down | 


the fever districts on a map, and then compare 
that map with the map of the commissioners of 
sewers, you will find that wherever the commis- 


sioners of sewers have not been, there fever is | 


prevalent ; and, on the contrary, wherever they 
have been, there fever is comparatively absent. 
Some idea may be formed of the evils which our 
negligence in the matter of sewerage and drainage 
inflicts, when I tell you that the annual deaths 
from typhus fever amounts to 16,000, and the 
attacks of this loathsome disease to between 
150,000 and 200,000.” 

Further still, Dr. Lyon Playfair calculates 
that for unnecessary death there are 28 
eases of unnecessary sickness; consequent- 
ly, in our large towns, above 700,000 
cases of unnecessary sickness. The same 
calculations in the metropolis would save 
10,000 deaths, and 250,000 cases of unne- 
cessary sickness. 
whether all parts of our towns are equally 
subjected to these causes of sickness and 
death? So far from that being the case, I 
find from one of the reports of the Registrar 
General, that the metropolis is divided into 
three groups of ten distriets each, under 


and the most unhealthy districts. The 
result is as follows:—10 healthiest, with 
an allowance of 202 square yards to each 
person, have a mortality of 1 in 49; 10 
medium, with an allowance of 102 square 
yards to each person, have a mortality of 1 
in 41; 10 unhealthiest, with an allowance 
of 32 square yards to each person, have a 
mortality of 1 in 36. Liverpool—gentry, 
39; working classes, 15. The Rev. Mr. 
Clay, of Preston, makes, by classes of 
streets: — Well-conditioned, mortality 
among children under | year, 15 in 100; 
moderately, 21 in 100; ill, 38 in 100; 
worst, 44 in 100, or three times as much as 
the first. I will only refer back to the very 
last half-year’s report, where it appears, 
from tables prepared by Mr. Chadwick, 
that in St. George’s, Hanover-square, the 
average age at which the gentry die is 
45; labourers, 27: St. Giles’s and St. 
George’s Bloomsbury—gentry, 40; work- 
ing classes, 17. Now, the documents of 
most authority on these subjects are the 
quarterly returns of the health and mor- 
tality made up from 115 districts of Eng- 
land by the Registrar General ; the quarter 
ending June 30, 1846. From this report 
it appears that 

— 43,582 deaths were registered in the spring 
quarter ending June 30—a number greater by 
2,858 than were registered in the corresponding 
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Then it may be asked | 
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quarter of 1845 ; and 4,731 more than in the June 
quarter of 1844. If the mortality had not been 
higher in the towns than in the poor country dis- 
tricts where the air is pure, the deaths in the 
quarter would not have exceeded 33,000. Within 
the last three months 10,000 lives have been de- 
stroyed in a part only of England by causes which 
there is every reason to believe might be re- 
moved.” 


The report goes on to say that 


—‘ the inadequate supplies of water by compa- 
nies, the imperfect sewerage in towns, the open 
drains and ditches, and the general neglect of 
cleanliness, leave everywhere great quantities of 
organic matter to decay and putrefy in the midst 
of crowded populations. In such circumstances 
the mortality, like putrefaction, is always increased 
when the temperature is high, and epidemics of 
diarrhea, dysentery, and cholera prevail. Many 
thousands of the people of England were carried 
off in the last quarter by these diseases, and others 
of the zymotie class. In the metropolis the deaths 
at the close of June from diarrhea, dysentery, and 
common cholera, rose to 40 weekly. Nor is that 
to be wondered at. Notwithstanding the improve- 
ments effected when cholera was last epidemic, 
the foul untrapped sewers, and the ground areas 
of the best streets emit noisome smells, volatile 
poisons, which are as fatal as arsenic to a certain 
number of persons. London is surrounded too by 
stagnant, putrid ditches, as some cities are by 
walls. It would be well not to wait carelessly 


: L : : ; until cholera reaches the country, but to ‘ look 
the title of the healthiest, the medium, 


before,’ remove these nuisances, and purify the 
reeking atmosphere, which gives the disease breath, 
life, and being. These remarks apply with ten- 
fold force to Liverpool, Sheffield, and the towns of 
the north, where the epidemics in the last quarter 
were more fatal than they had ever been before, 
and diseases were in proportion to the population 
at least one-third part more numerous than in 
London.” 


The Report of the Registrar General for 
the quarter ending September 30, 1846, 
states that 


— 51,235 deaths were registered in the summer 
quarter ending September 30—a greater number 
by 15,227 than the deaths (36,008) in the corre- 
sponding quarter of last year. There were 23,523 
children under five years of age, in Surrey; and 
the deaths of children of that age were 7,364. In 
the seven years, 13,362 children in Manchester 


| alone fell a sacrifice to known causes, which it is 


believed may be removed to a great extent; and 
the victims in Liverpool were not less numerous. 
Other parts, and particularly the towns of England, 
are similarly afflicted. While the deaths in London 
were little more than 14 per cent above the return 
of 1845, the deaths rose from 25,166 to 38,826; 
or about 52 per cent after a correction for increase 
of population, in the towns and other districts of 
the kingdom included in the return. In some of 
the densely-peopled towns the mortality was 
doubled. The deaths in the corresponding sum- 
mer quarter of the past and present year were in 
1845, 1846. 
124 239 
219 372 
239 433 
89 141 
89 104 


Towns. 
Maidstone ibdds.& 
PREANON 5505 a5 6s <tc ds case «e 
Portsea Island 
Winchester ...........20c000+ 
NPRIOU G55 sedccceas ceca obeness 
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Towns. 1845. 1846. authority—it would, I think, be a waste of 
—— ste ssecensesees ree 4 words to attempt to prove that authority 
era an rmmourmmaie gee not only has a right, but that it is its duty 
Norwich cesses 806 451 to interfere. Then I have to ask, through 
Plymouth ad ene 279 what agency shall it exercise that degree 
ee Se ee >be nee nq of interference, of controlling and super- 
Dudleyseseencc, 457 «744 | intending power, which it may be thought 
Walsall .Siaccce 468 “SB8 right to assign to it? Now the Bill which 
Wolverhampton ............. 489 687 popularly goes by the name of Lord Lin- 
Wolstanston and Burslem co en coln’s Bill, which was introduced by him, 
ace: seeeeeeeecerceeees hed i ne “4 on which I am but too happy to found 
iain 124 246 e greatcr part of the propositions which 

No such mortality has been witnessed in Bir- I have the honour to submit to the House, 





made use for that agency of the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, ocea- 
sionally calling in the assistance of the 
Privy Council. The Committee of the Me- 


mingham for many years. The deaths in 1845 | 
were 694; in 1846 they amounted to 1,627. The | 
high mortality of towns has been traced to crowded 

lodgings, dirty dwellings, personal uncleanliness, | 
the concentration of unhealthy emanations from | 


narrow streets, without fresh air, water, or sewers. 
The rapidity of decomposition, and the facility 
with which all kinds of animal matter become 


tropolitan Health of Towns Association 
| published a very full and able report upon 
the provisions of that Bill, and they occu- 








tainted, and run into putrefaction, enable us to | 
understand how, in a summer like the past, in | 
which the temperature was unusually high, the | 
diseases referrible to impure atmosphere should 
be so prevalent and fatal.” 


pied a considerable portion of it with a 
remonstrance against that use being made 
of the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, on the ground of his being 
|already more than sufficiently employed 
Now, I am sorry to say, that the return of with the very onerous and multiform duties 
the very last quarter, which ended in De- | belonging to his own department. They 
cember, would give a still more melancholy represent—and it cannot be denied they 
and appalling picture of increased mor- represent with truth—that besides the ge- 
tality; and I only refrain from quoting it neral direction of the internal affairs of 
because it might be said that the dimin- England, Scotland, and Ireland, he had 
ished supply of food, the decrease in wages, | also the ultimate superintendence of the 
and the consequent great spread of disease, | police, of prison discipline, and of the poor 
might account for the increase of mortality | law of the United Kingdom. Now, each 
as well as the unhealthy state of the towns. | of these items, I think, proves its own 
I have felt myself thus constrained by the | case; and we have felt that whoever the 
necessity of my position to trouble the person might be who filled that high de- 
House thus far with these proofs and por- | partment, whether he be as apt for the 
traiture of the existing evils; and I now/ discharge of business as the right hon. 
proceed to mention the main provisions of | Gentleman who last held it, or as my right 
the measure which we propose to introduce | hon. Friend who holds it now, it would not 
with the hope of remedying what we can, | be wise to add to the accumulation of the 
and of mitigating what we cannot remove. | proper business of his office by a new and 
In such a state of things as I think I have | busy class of labour. We felt also that 
proved to exist, I will take it at once as | this objection would apply in its degree to 
admitted, and will not therefore be so idle | any other department which has a large 
as to argue that the State has right to! amount of business of its own. Some 
interfere. I know this, there are many, | have suggested the Committee of the Privy 
for whom I have a high respect, though I | Council. Now, the Committee of the Privy 
have not the good fortune on this point to | Council does not happen at this moment 
agree with them, who think that the State to stand in the very highest esteem with 
has no right to interfere in matters of edu- all classes of my fellow-countrymen; but 
cation—in what concerns the domain of|we have thought that for duties which 
the mind; but in matters that are physical must be constantly in operation, such 4 
and material, matters which concern the | body was hardly well adapted for the uni- 
health and life of large masses of our po-| form performance of them; more especially 
pulation who are pent up and crowded in| if that body should not be composed of 
towns and cities, in the case of evils which | Members of the Government itself. We 
cannot be remedied otherwise than by | also felt that it might be said that such a 
some superintending, intervening, central | body would be open to the objection of not 
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entertaining that anxiety as to the credit | upon which almost all the inquiries, reports, 
which attaches to business being well done, /and recommendations have turned, is that 
which would belong to a body specially | the various functions of sewerage, drain- 
connected with it, and directly responsible age, the paving and cleansing of streets, 
for it, and felt that the duties we have in| should be put under the same control; we 
hand, and might hereafter connect with} have thought it the most expedient, if not 
them, were important enough, and copious | the absolutely necessary, course, to place 
enough, in connexion with other matters, | these powers of sewerage, drainage, 
to justify the appointment of a special de- | paving, cleansing and supplying water un- 
artment for the purpose of securing their | der the same jurisdiction and control. We 
efficient administration; and we therefore | do not intend to introduce all the details as 
propose that a board, somewhat similar to | to drainage, sewerage, paving, cleansing, 
that which was established last Session for | and the supply of water bodily into the 
railways, be appointed ; the board so ap-| Bill, as many of them are already included 
pointed to consist of five members, three in the Bill (in furtherance of the recom- 
of whom are to be paid, and one a Mem- | mendation of a Committee of the House of 
ber of the Government, who is to act as a! Commons in the last Session of Parlia- 
member of the board without pay; and it, ment) brought in during this Session; but 
is also proposed that the person filling the | we purpose to combine all these different 
office which I now hold, namely, the First | powers in a local administrative body. 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests, shall; What is that body to be? The Earl of 
be ex-officio the chairman of this board. | Lincoln’s Bill provided a new electoral 
It is proposed to call the body so consti-| body, and contained a vast number of 
tuted “The Board of Health and Public | clauses reguldting the boundaries of dis- 





Works,” who on the petition, or without 
it, of the inhabitants of a town or district, 
wherever it may be deemed necessary to 
direct an inquiry to be made into the sana- 
tory condition of any such town or district, 


shall be empowered to recommend to the 
Crown the appointment of inspectors, who 
shall proceed to such town or district, 
make all necessary inquiries and sufficient 
surveys, ascertain the levels, streams, and 
watercourses, and define the proper area in 


which any works may be carried on. The 
board is then—after receiving the report 
of the inspectors, if a proper case for in- 
terference shall be made out—to recom- 
mend that an Order in Council shall be 
issued, conferring the necessary powers on 
a local administration for the purpose of 
carrying all the sanatory arrangements 
which may be required into effect. What 
ought those powers to be, and who are to 
form the bodies that we propose to entrust 
with their administration? Our thoughts 
naturally revert first to the duties of the 
old commissions of sewers, the regulation 
of which originated in the drainage of 
Romney Marsh, the first Act establishing 
those powers having been passed in the 
reign of Henry VIII., and the matter 
having been afterwards made the subject 
of other Acts of the Legislature. But as 
these Acts on the subject of sewers did 
hot sufficiently provide for housedraining 
IN connexion with main sewers, and a pro- 
per supply of water, a matter of much im- 
portance; and as almost the cardinal point 


| tricts, and dividing them into wards, regu- 
‘lating the manner of voting, and, in fact, 
establishing a completely new electoral 
system. We thought, in preparing this 
' Bill, that we had already enough of clec- 
| tions, and that with elections of town- 
‘councillors and poor-law guardians, it was 
hardly desirable to graft an entirely new 
electoral system upon these, for the crea- 
tion of a body analogous especially to the 
town-councillors in many respects—a body 
which would be composed of much the 
same sort of men as those who would be 
elected as town-councillors, elected by 
much the same sort of men, who would 
have their attention directed to similar 
purposes, and on account of all these items 
of similarity, only the more likely to be 
jealous, counteracting, mutually-repellant 
| bodies. Others advised that there should 
be a direct nomination from the Crown of 
| those who were to constitute the local bo- 
| dies; but we felt that such a mode of nomi- 
nation would only cause the jealousies to 
be more direct and embittered between the 
popularly elected bodies and those directly 
‘nominated by the Crown. Besides all this, 
| there was reason to apprehend that very 
|few towns or districts would be able to 
furnish two sets of persons alike competent 
and willing for the discharge on one side 
of municipal, on the other of sanatory du- 
ties. Those who look at the way in which 
things are carried on in any place, will ac- 
knowledge in how few of those who pos- 
sess the power, are centered adequate ac- 
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tivity, ability, and practical benevolence. 
I lay it down as a basis for the success of 
the system proposed, that the various pow- 
ers and functions to be brought to bear 
with a view of carrying out this measure, 
ought to be consolidated; and they could 
not, it was supposed, be more effectually 
and advantageously consolidated than in a 
body expressly chosen by their fellow-citi- 
zens at large, for the general good govern- 
ment of the towns in which they resided. 
It is true that when the Corporation Act 
first passed, you did not transfer to the 
town-councils the various powers and func- 
tions exercised by trustees and commission- 
ers under the local Acts of Parliament. It 
was then apprehended that those newly- 
established bodies would be engrossed in 
party conflicts and discussions, and that 
the novel power which had been given 
might be perverted to political purposes; 
and I admit that the first elections under 
the Corporation Act may have perhaps un- 
duly partaken of one particular cast; but 
it was scareely to be wondered at that such 
political excitement should have attended 


the first free movement of new bodies who | 
felt themselves in the possession of new | 
powers, and who had for a long time before | 
been suffering under a sense of exclusion. | 


The reaction which 
tions an opposite bias; but at all events 
the intensity of political feeling connected 
with municipal elections has greatly sub- 
sided. I will not say that it is entirely 
effaced, nor that the selection of town- 
councils for the purpose of carrying out 
these sanatory views is wholly free from 
the objection; but I think that the more of 
really useful and important duties you can 
attach to municipal functions, the further 
you will go in solving party denunciations, 
and to tempt really useful and valuable 
men into the service of their fellow-citi- 
zens. We therefore recommend that in 
all towns and cities where bodies are al- 
ready in existence for municipal purposes, 
those bodies should be selected for carry- 
ing out the sanatory objects of this mea- 
sure. The only difficulty we anticipate in 
this mode of carrying out the measure, is 
where bits of suburbs or portions of dis- 
tricts in the neighbourhood of the towns or 
cities, which are not included in the muni- 
cipal wards, shall be so cireumstanced as 
to make it necessary to include them with- 
in the natural area for the drainage of the 
district. Where such shall be the case, 
we propose to give a power to.add such 
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portions to the municipal districts or wards, 
or even to create new wards if the number 
| of the inhabitants to be included shall 
make it necessary. This we have thought 
better than creating a new electoral body; 
and in order to show the feeling which is 
entertained by the Manchester Health of 
Towns Association, it will be only neces- 
sary for me to read to the House an extract 
from the report of that body, with refer- 
ence to the subject of Lord Lincoln’s 
Bill: — 


“ Their objection to this creation of a new 
body to whom these powers are to be transferred 
are twofold: first, they anticipate many evils as 
| likely to arise from an arrangement involving 
| new elections, the appointment of new sets of 
officers, and the existence of perhaps conflicting 
authority in the same locality; and next, they 
fear that these clauses will give rise to an opposi- 
tion to the Bill generally, by which the advantages 
to the community of its purely sanatory provisions 
will be endangered ; and even if that opposition 
should be ineffective, they think it probable that 
obstacles and impediments to the introduction of 
sanatory reforms will arise, that would not have 
to be encountered were the wishes and interests 
of those connected with the existing municipal 
government more closely attended to. The Com- 
mittee see no adequate ground for running these 
risks, and encountering these obstacles; it appears 
to them that where town-councils exist, the powers 
proposed to be entrusted to the new commission- 
| ers might be safely entrusted, under similar checks 
and securities given by Government superintend- 
ence to town-councils ; that the powers of sur- 
veyors of highways and of turnpike trusts might 
be equally well transferred; that the surrounding 
district constituting the area of natural drainage 
might, if sanctioned by Her Majesty in Couincil, be 
added to the existing municipal boroughs ; and 
that, in short, the whole local machinery of the 
Bill would be as easily provided, without interfer- 
ing with the existing institutions, and without en- 
countering the opposition which the Bill in its 
present form will inevitably meet with.” 





Now, even beyond the suburbs to which I 
have alluded, there may be outlying por- 
tions of country which it may become ne- 
cessary to secure, in order to obtain a suf- 
ficient outfall for the drainage of a district, 
I do not propose the extension of all the 
powers of the Bill to those districts; but 
whenever it becomes necessary to ensure 
an outfall for the drainage, we propose to 
give the powers conferred by a commis- 
sion of sewers for that purpose. In towns 
where the Corporation Act is in foree, we 
propose, as I have already stated, to use 
the town-councils for the purpose of carry- 
ing out this measure; but there are se- 
veral large towns which have not any cor- 
porate bodies under that Act, and which 
may require improved drainage and sewer- 
age, such as Brighton, Cheltenham, and 
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others similarly situated. It was at first 
suggested to adopt the principle on which 
the commissioners of sewers were ap- 
pointed, and to give to the Crown the 
direct nomination of the individuals to 
carry out the sanatory provisions in such 
towns, leaving a power to the towns to ap- 
ply, if they thought proper, for a charter 
of incorporation. I thought it advisable 
that such towns should not be deprived of 
all popular control, if possible, with respect 
to the appointment of the commissioners, 
before they obtained a charter of incorpo- 
ration; and I therefore propose that in 
such towns a certain number of the com- 
missioners shall be selected by the rate- 
papers, the Board of Health and Public 
Works having the power of recommending 
to the Crown the appointment of a number 
of commissioners in each town, not exceed- 
ing one-third of the number elected by the 
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ratepayers. This Bill, it will be seen, does 
not include in any of its provisions Ireland | 
or Scotland, not that I do not fully coin- | 
cide with the report of the Metropolitan 
Health of Towns Association, that there 
are in these portions of our country evils 
still more erying — remedies still more 
wanted even than in our own; but because | 


I know from experience that it is to the last | 
degree perplexing to attempt to include in 
the same parchment, measures relating to 
the three countries at once, except on very 





plain means. I hope, however, that my 
right hon. Friends connected with Ireland | 
and Scotland, within whose province the | 
preparation of measures on the subject 
would fall, will give their best attention to 
the working of the Bill, with a view to 
adopting it to the exigencies of those coun- 
tries in the way they shall deem most ex- 
pedient and efficacious. The report of the 
Health of Towns Association, extracts from 
which I have already read to the House, 
censured the omission of the metropolis, 
“that London, in which we are now assem- 
bled, from Lord Lincoln’s Bill;’’ and as we 
did not see why the provisions which are 
extended to other cities and towns should 
not be also applied to London, we pro- 
pose to apply the Bill to this metropolis. 
There are in London several commissions of 
sewers, some of which exercise their powers, 
which are very large, in somewhat an irre- 
sponsible manner; some of them are com- 
plained of for insufficient and extravagant 
management of their funds, whilst others 
are spoken of in terms of commendation. 
It is not my intention to enter upon any 
topic of incrimination; and I mention the 
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subject in order to state that by an Order 
in Council, to be issued under this Act, all 
the commissioners of sewers may be su- 
perseded; when the ratepayers would be 
allowed to elect commissioners for sana- 
tory purposes, and the Crown would have 
power to add a number not exceeding one- 
third of the number of commissioners so 
elected. A larger commission may be 
thought necessary for London, and the 
Crown would also have a larger field for 
the choice of men marked out by their ex- 
perience, their knowledge, their disinterest- 
edness, and their practical philanthropy, 
to discharge efficiently the duties which 
would devolve upon them. I have now 
stated what administration and extent we 
propose for the exercise of these new func- 
tions, in relation to the public health. 
They will comprise sewerage, drainage, 
cleansing, and paving. It will be found 
essential to the successful working of this 
scheme, or of any scheme for the same 
purpose, which may be brought forward, 
that as soon as the new Act is brought into 
operation, and the new Commissioners 
enter on their functions, there should be 
no conflicting jurisdiction, and we therefore 
propose that the Crown shall have power 
by an Order in Council to supersede the 
local bodies of trustees and commissioners 
of sewers, of paving, and of cleansing, 
which at present are entrusted with those 
powers in various districts. There is no 
point which has been more strongly and 
clearly put forward in all the inquiries, and 
recommendations and reports which have 
followed inquiries, than the importance of 
getting rid of conflicting jurisdictions. It 
is repeatedly insisted upon that they cause 
nothing but confusion, and must clog and 
nullify the whole proceedings. I may quote 
on this head the recommendations from the 
Second Report:— 

‘‘ For these reasons we recommend that the 
management of the drainage of the entire area as 
defined for each district, be placed under the juris- 
diction of one body. 

‘*That the whole of the paving, and the con- 
struction of the surface of all streets, courts, 
and alleys be placed under the management of 
the same authority as the drainage, and that the 
limits of jurisdiction for both purposes, wherever 
practicable, be co-extensive. 

‘*That the provisions in local Acts, vesting the 
right to all dust, ashes, and street-refuse in the 
local administrative body be made general; and 
that the cleansing of all privies and cess-pools, at 
proper times, and on due notice, be exclusively 
entrusted to it. 

‘‘With the view of ensuring a sufficient supply 
and proper distribution of water to all classes, we 
recommend that it be rendered imperative on the 
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local administrative body charged with the ma- 
nagement of the sewerage and drainage, to procure 
a supply of water in sufficient quantities, not only 
for the domestic wants of the inhabitants, but also 
for cleansing the streets, and scouring the sewers 
and drains. 

‘¢For this purpose we recommend, that the said 
body have power to contract with companies, and 
other parties, and make other necessary arrange- 
ments.” 

I may add this from the report of the 
Committee on Lord Lineoln’s Bill:— 


«« The next important provisions of this Bill ap- 
pear to your Committee to be the following : That 
the supply of water, the sewerage, the drainage, 
the cleansing and the paving of towns, should all 
be under one and the same authority. That the 
whole of a town, including the suburbs, and the 
whole of the drainage area, should also be under 
one and the same authority.” 


Also this extract of a private letter I re- 
ceived from York :— 

“Last year the question with respect to the ex- 
cessive height and imperfect drainage of the Foss 
Navigation, the remedy of which is the principal 
sanatory desideratum in York, was suffered to 
be seriously taken up by the local authorities ; but 
between the two stools of the municipality and the 
city commissioners it fell to the ground.” 


There are provisions in the Bill for direct- 
ing the mode of liquidating debts already 
incurred, and of dealing with contracts al- 


ready made, and for giving such remune- 
ration as may be deemed right for the 


existing holders of offices. I am well 
aware that this provision will destroy at 
one swoop the local Acts, and the host of 
local trustees, under which and whom so 
many of our towns and cities are now go- 
verned. But I think we had but one 
course before us. We had to settle in our 
minds what were the best local bodies to 
which we could entrust the powers under 
this Bill, and having settled that in what 
we hold to be the best manner, not to heed 
who or what was in our way, but steadily 
to confront all opposition and remonstrance, 
and to insist upon unity of action. We 
might, it is true, hear of municipal bodies 
who have performed such duties very ill, 
and local trusts who have performed them 
very well—we may hear of commissioners 
of sewers who have given dissatisfaction, 
and of commissioners of paving who have 
given satisfaction ; but I hope that having 
appointed the town-councillors as the re- 
sponsible bodies, the very responsibility with 
which they are to be invested will elicit 
proper attention and energy for the work 
to be done. Over and above all this, how- 
ever, we shall perhaps derive most trust- 
worthy security from some of the accom- 


panying provisions of the Bill, which I may 
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quote from the commendations bestowed 
upon them in the same report to which | 
have already been so much indebted :— 
“The interests of the community should be pro. 
tected by the supervision of a competent, impar- 
tial, and responsible public officer named an 
inspector. That before new works are undertaken, 
full and comprehensive surveys should be made 
by competent engineers. The plans of complete 
works should be prepared by responsible public 
officers, locally examined by them with the esti- 
mates. That expeditory reports should be drawn 
up for local publication, in order that the advan- 
tages of new works may be thoroughly canvassed 
by all parties interested in them. That the 
whole of the works should be maintained as well 
as executed by contract. That the performance 
of the contract should be supervised by a compe- 
tent, paid and responsible local officer ; and that 
the true causes of disease and death should be as- 
certained, and the spread of diseases, more espe- 
cially epidemic diseases, should be checked, by the 
appointment in districts of a skilled and responsi- 
ble medical officer, called an officer of health.” 


An inspector will be appointed, as I have 
already intimated, to make the preliminary 
inquiries, and when that has been done, it 
will be his duty to visit towns and districts, 
to see what is going on, to examine or to 
preface plans and surveys, and to make 
reports to the central board. Besides this 
person, who will be an engineer, I suppose, 
it is proposed to appoint a medical inspector 
also. At first sight, it seemed to us that 
it would be desirable to have a medical 
inspector, like those who have been ap- 
pointed by the Sanatory Act for Liverpool 
and other places; but, upon consideration, 
we thought it better that the medical in- 
spector should not be a person specially 
connected with the towns in which his du- 
ties are to be performed. In addition to 
this, the town-councils will appoint a local 
surveyor, who will be approved of by the 
central board, qualified as a civil engineer, 
and who will have to superintend drainage 
and other contract works authorized by 
the Act. The Bill will also contain 
a power to appoint an inspector of nui- 
sances, who will see to the removal of sub- 
stances that may be prejudicial to the pub- 
lic health. Provisions will also be incor- 
porated in the Bill for preventing the nui- 
sance of smoke. The Bill will also incor- 
porate provisions for the proper ventilation 
of buildings; and the commissioners will be 
empowered to light the towns, and to enter 
into contracts with gas companies, if they 
think proper, for that purpose. I have 
reserved myself something to say about 
water. I think it unnecessary to say, that 
an adequate supply of water is indispensa- 
ble for any real system of drainage. With- 
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out water to carry away the refuse lying 
in the drains, their very existence aggra- 
vates the evil they are intended to remove. 


The use of tubular sewers and an adequate | 


supply of water to carry off their contents, 
js indispensable. Now, I believe it will be 
acknowledged that in many districts, even 
in this metropolis, the supply of water now 
looked upon as essential to a good system 
of drainage, is too scanty and too expen- 
sive. I find it stated by Mr. Toynbee, 
another most efficient Jabourer for public 
health, that 
—* the water is generally laid on in the yard, and 
a supply given three times a week, and at each 
time the water comes on, the film of dust and 
blacks that has been deposited on the surface is 
mixed up with the previous accumulations. ‘The 
same water is used gor making bread, by a baker, 
who supplies a great number of the peor.” 
Dr Aldis said, that 
—‘“ the water retained in the rooms of the poor for 
domestic purposes soon becomes covered with 
black scum, and there is generally a filthy accu- 
mulation on the service of the water-butts. The 
fatigue of fetching a proper supply, which ought to 
be forty-five gallons a day for a cottage, is most 
wearing.” 
Mr. Hawkesley stated, that 
— it is perfectly well known to those acquainted 
with the feelings and habits of labourers, that they 
regard it as an intolerable nuisance on their re- 
turn home, tired with the day’s labour, to have to 
fetch water from a distance out of doors, in cold 
or in wet, in frost or in snow." 
It seems that we are not much advanced 
from the days of Andromache, 
“To bring 

The weight of waters from Ilyperia’s spring.” 
With a view, therefore, to the due supply 
of water to every house, the commissioners 
are empowered to make contracts with 
water companies, and, when they shall 
deem it necessary, to purchase their works 
upon securing to them a full payment of 
their past demands. Provision is also 
made, that in case of any permanent works 
by which an unusual amount of expense 
might be incurred, there shall be a power 
given to borrow money, and to levy prin- 
cipal and interest by moderate yearly in- 
stalments, not from the owner but from 
the occupier, who during the time of his 
tenure is principally benefited; and in 
this manner we hope we shall remove what 
we consider to be the chief obstacle to im- 
provements in towns, which is the opposi- 
tion of owners to what they consider the 
serious expense attending them. It is this 
question of rates which has hitherto been 
the direct, and for some time to come must 
be, I fear, the indirect, obstacle to the in- 
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habitants taking up sanatory measures 
with vigour and good heart themselves. 
There is something in the very sound of 
‘rates,’ which weighs fearfully in the 
balance against health, industry, content, 
and all the virtues. Some additional out- 
lay must be submitted to at the first start, 
if we wish to do anything effectual for 
public health; it is a necessary tribute 
which property must pay, perhaps in the 
first instance, mainly for the actual life and 
safety of the poor, and of those who live 
by the sweat of their brow; but, ultimately, 
I am persuaded, not at all the less for their 
own comfort and enjoyment. But I am 
further in hopes that it has been establish- 
ed on tolerable good grounds, that the im- 
provement of the public health, besides its 
other inestimable advantages, is by no 
means to be slighted on the ground of eco- 
nomy itself. I do not wish to build too ac- 
curately on any series of calculations, but 
I cannot refrain from quoting the main 
heads of a few which, at all events, have 
been compiled by accurate and trustworthy 
persons. Dr. Lyon Playfair states 

—*“ the loss from unnecessary death and sickness 
for England and Wales at 11,000,030/., and the 
United Kingdom at 23,000,0007.” 

These are the items of expense which Dr. 
Playfair reckoned are incurred under the 
present system, or rather want of system— 
direct attendance on the sick; loss of what 
they would have earned; premature death 
of productive contributors to the national 
wealth; and expense of premature funerals, 
Dr. Playfair estimates the loss for Man- 
chester at nearly 1,000,000.; Mr. Hawkes- 
ley caleulates the loss for Nottingham at 
500,0001.; Mr. Clay estimates the loss for 
Preston at 990,000/.; Mr. Coulthart takes 
the loss for Ashton-under-Lyneat 235,000. ; 
and Dr. Playfair considers the loss of this 
metropolis to be above 2,500,0001.; and 
estimates the total loss to England and 
Wales at little short of 11,000,0007. Dr. 
Guy, referring to the health of towns, 
says — 

“J shall say nothing of the liquid manure, 
which, as I haye been given to understand; is suf- 
fered to drain away into the ditches, thence into 
the rivers, and from them into the sea, from fully 
one-half of all the farmsteads of England ; I will 
speak merely of the unappropriated refuse of large 
towns. In Flanders, where manure is carefully 
collected, instead of being, as here, suffered to 
run to waste, the excreta of an adult is valued at 
1/. 19s. Considering the enormous additions made 
to this manure in our towns, it will not be thought 
unreasonable to estimate the value of that part of 
the refuse which now runs to waste at two pounds 
per head of the population ; and supposing that in 
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England or in Wales, the towns which are guilty 
of this extravagance, contain in all only 5,000,000 
inhabitants, we shall have an unusual waste of at 
least ten millions of money.” 

Mr. Smith, of Deanston, also expresses 
his opinion that 
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| stead of an intermittent one, on three days a 

week. The court is regularly washed down twice 
| a week, and the drains are so laid that all the 
| water may pass through the privy and may carry 
| off the soil, which was formerly a most foul nui- 
| sance, and a constant expense to the landlord, In 
| the seven months ending March 1843, I attended 


— taking a general view of the subject, we | forty-one new cases of sickness in that court; in 
may assume a clear revenue of the sewer water of | the last four or five months I have had but two 


all towns of 1/, for each inhabitant.” 

Dr. Arnott says, that 

—* the value of town manure might be estimated 
by the fact that a portion of the drainage of 
Edinburgh has increased the value of these lands 
by more than 5,000/, a year, and that, if the 
whole drainage of London could be saved, at a 
sufficient distance from the town, the value would 
exceed 500,0001. a year.” 

Dr. Arnott observes, that Milan has bene- 
fited to a great extent by the adop- 
tion of such a measure as he suggested; 
and he then goes on to say that 

—‘ it has been calculated that, whereas the cess- 
pools cannot be emptied by nightmen for less than 
19s. a year, and whereas water carriers get }d. 
for a pailful of water at the door, an addition of 
2d. to the rent per week will suffice for the ex- 
pense of water closets, and of an unlimited sup- 
ply of water for every house; and that the entire 
sanatory purposes contemplated under all the re- 
commendations of the Health of Towns Commit- 
tee, may be procured for 34d. a week per house.” 
These calculations may be looked upon as 
sanguine; but those persons who are best 
acquainted with the subject know that 
much is to be done with regard to economy, 
by adopting efficient sanatory regulations. 


Mr. Holland, of Manchester, stated that in | 


twenty streets in Chorlton-on-Medlock, the 
mortality fell from 110 to 89 per annum, 
after, and no doubt principally in conse- 
quence of, the streets being properly paved 
and drained. Mr. Gardiner and Mr. 
Noble confirmed the result by showing 
that in certain streets in St. George’s dis- 
trict, Manchester, the deaths in 1838, 


1839, amounted to 495; but that in 1841, | 


1842, after the streets were paved and 
sewered, the deaths were only 432, being 
a diminution of 63, or about one-eighth. 
In a district in Ancoats, a diminution of 40 
deaths out of 270, or about one-seventh, 
followed a similar improvement. But a 
still more striking illustration of the same 
fact may be found nearer home. It is 
contained in Mr. Liddell’s evidence before 
the Health Commission:— 

“ Windmill-court, in Rosemary-lane, was one 
of the most unhealthy in my district. It was un- 
paved and filthy, and with stagnant water before 
the houses. I used to visit it sometimes two or 
three times a day for fever cases. About twelve 
months ago it was flagged; it was well supplied 
with water from a large cast-iron tank, which en- 
ables the inhabitants to have a constant supply in- 


cases. The rent is better paid, and the landlord 
is considered to have made a good thing of the 
| improvements, which were executed at his own 
| expense.” 

I dare not trouble the House with any fur. 
ther extracts. I feel that in a matter so 
large and so complicated, many imperfee- 
tions may be discovered, and that many 
oversights have occurred in the Bill which 
we propose to bring in. I can only say 
| that it has been framed with an honest in- 
| tention, and with a single view to the public 
| good, and most unfeignedly thankful shall 
I be if the measure, after undergoing 
consideration by Parliament, and receiving 
ultimately the sanction of the Throne, 
shall in its results effect in some degree 
what we aim at—to diminish in some de- 
gree those noxious influences which now 
painfully afflict so large a proportion of 
our towns and cities—to hunt down to 
their source, if we can, the prevailing 
causes of disease—to let in more of pure 
air and more of pure water—to wage war 
wherever we can against filth and stench, 
and their attendant consequences, bodily 
weakness and depression, fever, and the 
death-dealing pestilence, and thus to leng- 
then the lives and add to the happiness of 
all classes of our countrymen. The noble 
Lord concluded by moving for leave to 
| bring in the Bill. 

Mr. MACKINNON, in seconding the 
Motion, observed, that he considered both 
| the noble Lord by whom this Bill had been 
introduced, and the noble Lord at the head 
of Her Majesty’s Government, were en- 
titled to very great praise for the exertions 
they had made to bring the measure before 
the House. His noble Friend the Member 
for Falkirk (Lord Lincoln), it would be re- 
membered, had in a former Session brought 
in a Bill on this subject; but that measure 
was by no means so comprehensive as the 
Bill which had just been proposed by the 
noble Lord at the head of the Woods and 
Forests. He might observe that the noble 
Lord was scarcely aware of the difficulties 
he was likely to encounter in carrying out 
this measure, from the opposition of cor- 
porate bodies and other parties, especially 
in this metropolis; but he sincerely wished 
the noble Lord success in his endeayours. 
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He believed that this Bill would prove as 
beneficial to England, as he considered the 
measure introduced by the hon. Secretary 
for Ireland, with reference to the poor 
laws, would be tothat country. He would 
yenture to call the attention of the noble 
Lord to the fact, that before the Committee 
which sat on this subject, and of which he 
was chairman, it was stated that there 
were five particular circumstances which 
were conducive to the health of towns— 
pure air; good drainage ; the total ab- 
sence of all vegetable or animal putrid 
matter; distance from the vicinity of stag- 
nant water or morasses; and an abundant 
supply of pure water. In order to show 
the great advantages arising from attention 
to cleanliness and ventilation, he might 
mention that when Anson circumnavigated 
the globe seventy years ago, he lost, in his 
ship, the Centurion—owing to the want of 
proper food, ventilation, and accommoda- 
tion—270 men out of a crew of 560 men; 
but it was computed that, if a ship of the 
same size and of the same complement 
were now to undertake the same voyage, 
she would not lose more than five per cent 
of her crew from sickness. He regretted 


that no legislation had been adopted with 


reference to this important subject at an 
earlier period ; and why, he would ask, 
had the question been allowed to rest ? 
Because it did not affect either the upper 
or the middle classes of society; for the re- 
sults of those clauses which were prejudi- 
cial to public health were chiefly expe- 
rienced by the poor. He was satistied 
that the whole population of the country 
would feel much indebted to the noble 
Lord for the measure he had introduced. 
He must remind the noble Lord, however, 
that he had not included in this Bill all the 
nuisances by which the health of towns 
was affected. He wished to know whether 
the noble Lord meant to include within 
the proposed Bill any prohibition against 
interments in large towns and populous 
places; or whether a specific Bill would 
be brought in for that purpose ? 

Viscount MORPETH said, that the Bill 
would not contain any provisions for the 
prohibition of interments in large towns, 
as the Bill was considered by the Govern- 
ment large enough as it stood. The sub- 
Ject of intramural interments was, how- 
ever, under consideration, and he hoped 
that a Bill in respect to it would be 
brought in. 

Coons. T, WOOD said, there were a 
Sreat many local Acts of Parliament which 
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would be affected by the present Bill ; and 
he thought that it was most unconstitu- 
tional to commit to the Privy Council the 
power of repealing all those enactments. 
He conceived that the more constitutional 
course would be for Commissioners under 
the Privy Council to mark out the dis- 
tricts, and then for the noble Lord to come 
to Parliament with a Bill for repealing the 
different Acts which related to the districts 
so arranged. It was also essential that 
the representatives of those districts should 
have the power of at least objecting to 
any line of demarcation which might be 
made by the Privy Council. 

The Eart of LINCOLN said, that al- 
though his previous acquaintance with this 
subject might enable him to discuss the 
measure of the noble Lord to a considerable 
extent at the present moment, yet he felt 
that he should be acting more wisely if he 
refrained from entering at any length into 
the question until the Bill was before the 
Ilouse. The hon. Member for Leaming- 
ton (Mr. Mackinnon) thanked the noble 
Lord for introducing the Bill, and in those 
thanks he entirely coincided; but he went 
on to state, that the measure was of a far 
more comprehensive nature than that which 
he (the Earl of Lincoln) brought in, though 
he must say, that, so far as the informa- 
tion received from the noble Lord that 
evening went, his hon. Friend’s congratu- 
lation must be confined to the comprehen- 
sive nature of the machinery of the mea- 
sure, because the noble Lord had him- 
self frankly and fairly admitted, that most 
of the provisions of his Bill were taken 
from that which he had the honour of 
introducing to the House. °To the extent 
that the noble Lord went, he believed that 
all the provisions, with the exception of 
those relating to the ventilation of large 
buildings and the prohibition of the smoke 
nuisance—two subjects which he appre- 
hended would be found rather more difti- 
cult than was contemplated—were taken 
from his Bill; and to those portions of the 
measure he would not refer or make any 
comments on the speech of the noble 
Lord. On this occasion, therefore, he 
would address himself simply to three 
points in which the noble Lord’s Bill 
differed from that which he himself in- 
troduced. The noble Lord, before en- 
tering upon the details of his Bill, stated, 
that he felt it to be absolutely necessary 
that there should be, what he called, an 
intervening, superintending, central autho- 
rity. Now, to a certain extent, he highly 
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approved of this provision of the Bill; and 
he begged to assure the noble Lord and 
the Government that he by no means par- 
ticipated in that very general and sweeping 
condemnation of what had been miscalled 
*‘ centralisation,’ a word which had become 
very obnoxious to many parties in the 
country. But, at the same time, he did 
think that the noble Lord, in the proposal 
he had made to-night, was running the 
risk of extending that principle of centrali- 
sation too far; and he was afraid that the 
result—the ultimate, if not immediate re- 
sult—of the establishment of such a body 
as he proposed to constitute, would be a far 
too minute interference with local affairs, 
and far too great an intermeddling with 
matters which ought to be left to the juris- 
diction of parties who were resident on the 
spot, and whose interests were affected by 
the measure under consideration. Now, 


by his (the Earl of Lincoln’s) Bill, it was | 


proposed that this central authority should 
be conferred upon the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department; but that autho- 
rity was to extend no further than this— 
that the Act should be brought into opera- 
tion in each locality upon a representation 
made to the Home Secretary—that, beyond 
this, he should have the power, in the first 
instance, of sending down an iuspector, 
who was perfectly free from local bias, to in- 
vestigate the case and report thereon; and 
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a further power was given the Secretary of | 


State to see that the intentions of the Le- 
gislature were carried into effect. 


State under the former Bill was nearly ana- 
logous to that which he possessed in the 
case of county prisons. To that extent 
he thought it was desirable to go, but 
no further. But the noble Lord pro- 
posed entirely to alter the body in whom 
this central authority was to be vested; and 
he stated, as a reason, the vast amount of 
work which was already borne by the Sec- 
retary of State. He was perfectly satis- 
fied, however, that any duties which the 
Secretary of State might have to perform 


ous as those from which he would be reliev- 
ed by the proposed amendment of the new 
poor law. The noble Lord intended consti- 
tuting a new Board of Health, the president 
of which was to be the Chief Commissioner 
of Woods and Forests; but if any serious 
amount of business devolved on the Commis- 
sion, such as could justify its appointment at 
all, he thought it would be almost impossible 
for the Chief Commissioner to perform his 


In this | 
latter respect the power of the Secretary of | 





| 


under the former Bill, would not be so oner- | quite enough already of elections, and that 
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duties with efficiency. There were also to 
be three paid Commissioners ; and he con. 
fessed that he did look with great jealousy 
upon their appointment, bearing in mind 
what had been the tendency of their legis. 
lation within the last six months. He 
would simply state on this occasion, that 
he had very great objection, upon principle, 
to the construction of new boards, though 
he was quite aware that in some instances 
boards might be desirable, and perhaps 
even indispensable; and he would take the 
liberty of suggesting, inasmuch as there 
was a single sentence in the noble Lord’s 
speech which appeared to be rather omi- 
nous, that before they came to the second 
reading of the Bill, the noble Lord should 
be prepared to explain to the House any 
future plans of the Government which 
might be involved in this measure. He 
thought the noble Lord had let them, toa 
certain degree, behind the curtain, by 
giving to the board the title of ‘* Commis- 
sion of Health and Public Works.” Now, 
if there were any intention of devolving the 
superintendence of public works on this 
board, the Government were bound, before 
the second reading of the Bill was sane. 
tioned by the House, to state what was the 
nature of the proposal they had in view. Ifa 
machinery were now constructed which was 
more complicated and extensive than was 
absolutely necessary for the purposes for 
which they were legislating, the House had 


| a clear right, in the first instance, to know 


what other functions were to devolve upon 
the board. The next great alteration which 
the noble Lord proposed in the Bill he in- 
troduced two years ago, had reference to 
the construction of the local bodies. He 
was quite ready to admit that he had al- 
ways felt there were objections, and valid 
objections, to the bodies which he himself 
proposed; but it was a question of difficul- 
ties, and he was obliged to adopt that 
which he believed to be the lesser. Un- 
doubtedly he proposed to introduce a new 
body—a new electoral body —though he 
agreed with the noble Lord, that we had 


it was not desirable to increase the turmoil 
which was attendant upon those elections; 
but did the noble Lord altogether avoid 
this evil by his proposed scheme? The 
noble Lord would find that the suburbs of 
the great manufacturing towns to which 
the Bill would be applicable, were of so ex- 
tensive a character, that, as in the case of 
Nottingham, for instance, the municipal 
jurisdiction did not extend over more than 
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one-third of what might be fairly called the 
town. He admitted that drainage, cleans- 
ing, paving, and the supply of water, were 
by right the proper functions of municipal 
corporations ; but, unfortunately, these 
bodies had become so entirely political— 
or, rather, so strongly political—either on 
one side or the other, that, whether rightly 
or wrongly, justly or unjustly, that portion 
of the inhabitants of towns who did not 
possess the majority in the corporation did 
look with very great distrust and appre- 
hension on any powers of taxation for pur- 
poses of this description. He wished, with 
all his heart, that the corporations of Eng- 
land would confine themselves to matters 
of local interest, attend to sanatory mat- 
ters, and abandon local polities. [Mr. 
Cuartin: As at Salisbury.] He was glad 
to hear that that was the case. But whilst 
the noble Lord was getting rid of one diffi- 
culty, he was afraid that he would be 
incurring others of no less magnitude. 
But, as he had said, one strong reason 
against devolving these duties on corpora- 
tions, was the extent of the suburbs, and 
the limited jurisdiction of those bodies in 
large towns. Now, they must either con- 


fine the sewerage to the municipal bounds, 


or embrace the suburbs according to the 
natural area for drainage; and how were 
they to do the latter? Would they add 
the suburbs to the municipality for this 
purpose only, and without representation, 
and give the corporation the power of taxing 
the whole for the expenses incurred under 
the Bill? By adopting such a plan as that, 
the corporation of Nottingham, elected by 
one-third of the inhabitants of the town, 
would be able to tax the other two-thirds, 
who were altogether unrepresented in 
that body. And that he could not con- 
ceive to be a just principle. But the 
noble Lord proposed to get over the 
dificulty by annexing the suburbs to the 
municipality, and, where necessary, even 
to constitute new wards. Thus, at once, 
they came to the difficulty which the noble 
Lord was so anxious to avoid—namely, 
new elections for those wards. So that, 
in reality, they would not get rid of what 
he (the Earl of Lincoln) had always felt 
to be a great objection to his own plan, 
whilst they avoided all the advantages con- 
tained in that plan. The noble Lord would 
find it extremely difficult to legislate upon 
this subject in a general measure applicable 
to the smaller towns, so far as populous 
towns like Manchester and Liverpool were 
concerned. In such cases, he thought, it was 
VOL. XCI, {gaurd} 
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desirable that separate and distinct measures 
should be introduced. He must admire the 
courage, but deprecate the rashness, of the 
noble Lord in venturing to include London 
in the Bill; and, having carefully con- 
sidered the subject, and looked at the com- 
plicated difficulties which surrounded it, he 
would venture to foretel his most signal 
failure in this part of his plans. The noble 
Lord could no more embrace the City, with 
Southwark, Westminster, and other dis- 
tricts of the metropolis, in his general 
measure, than he could Berlin, Paris, or 
any other continental city, so totally inap- 
plicable to so vast a town, and so compli- 
cated a state of rights and interests, 
was any scheme which was suited to 
the provincial towns. As to the noble 
Lord’s proposition respecting unincorpo- 
rated towns, he could not see why to 
the members of the body elected by the 
inhabitants, the Crown should add some 
others; for instance, in the case of Brighton 
and Cheltenham, he could not see why the 
Crown should add members to commis- 
sioners elected by the inhabitants, any more 
than in Manchester or Derby. From the 
observations which he had thought it fitting 
to address to the House on the subject, he 
hoped the noble Lord would not anticipate 
any want of anxiety on his part to render 
him every assistance towards making the 
Bill as efficacious as possible for the objects 
which it contemplated. Having taken a 
great interest in the matter, he was ready, 
whether he sat on that (the Opposition) side 
of the House or the other, to give all his 
assistance towards making the measure ef- 
fective; no feeling of jealousy should inter- 
fere to prevent his acting in co-operation 
with the noble Lord; and no one would re- 
joice more than he, if, in the noble Lord’s 
hands, a good and salutary measure for the 
country generally should be adopted. 

Mr. AGLIONBY could not help con- 
gratulating the noble Lord on the great 
moral courage which he had exhibited in 
having undertaken this great measure of 
social reform. He hoped that with the valu- 
able assistance of the noble Lord opposite 
(the Earl of Lincoln), the noble Lord would 
succeed in carrying this measure through 
the House. He thought the attention of 
the noble Lord had been directed too ex- 
clusively to the condition of the large 
towns. There were small towns and small 
cities in which the health of the inhabitants 
was more damaged by the want of such 
regulations as those which were proposed. 
[Lord Morretu: There is no limitation 
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proposed by this Bill.] He was aware of! tion for all such purposes. He had done 
that; but the machinery for carrying out | his best to retard the progress of the local 
the objects of the Bill was more complete | Bills to which he had referred ; but he 
with respect to the large towns. He agreed | thought the Government should interfere 
with the noble Lord (the Earl of Lincoln) | to prevent any further steps being taken 
that there was no necessity for appointing | with respect to them, until the two impor. 
nominees of the Crown in unincorporated | tant and general measures which he had 
towns. The difficulty of dealing with the | mentioned were disposed of. 

suburbs did not appear to him to be soin-; Sim W. CLAY willingly added his tes. 
superable as the noble Lord (the Earl of | timony to the approval already expressed 
Lincoln) seemed to think. If elective bodies | by many hon. Members of the noble Lord’s 
did not now exist in such districts, why not | measure. Ile was sure it was a Bill cal- 
constitute them? And having made them | culated to confer great advantages on the 
bear their proportion of the expenses of | public; but he must express the same doubts 
sanatory regulations, they ought to be al-| as those of the noble Lord (the Earl of 
lowed a voice in the election of officers ap- | Lincoln) as to the propriety of including 
pointed for such an object. Perhaps a!the metropolis in its provisions. He 
corporation was, after all, the best body | thought the noble Lord (Viscount Morpeth) 
which could be devised for superintending | was hardly prepared for the task which he 
the various departments of draining, light- | had undertaken in this respect. He trusted 
ing, &c.; and he did not see why the | tlie noble Lord would be prepared to afford 
noble Lord should not afford every facility | to all the various interests affected by this 
for the incorporation of towns. Ile was | measure a fair opportunity for stating their 
told that a town could not obtain corporate | objections to it. He feared that the pro- 
rights unless at a charge of 5001.; and he | posed dissolution of various boards would, 
thought that such an expense should be no | on many occasions, give great dissatisfae- 
longer imposed on towns whose inhabitants | tion. The noble Lord had stated, in a 
were desirous that they should become in-| single sentence, that he was about to 
corporated. It would be a great advantage | adopt one mode of supplying water for 
if there was one general Bill for the im-| this great metropolis. The consequence 
of this would be to destroy the present ap- 
paratus for the use of water in every house 
in London. He mentioned this to show 
that due time should be allowed for the 
proper consideration of the very important 
provisions of this Bill. 


provement and management of towns, in- 
stead of the numerous separate Acts which 


were already before Parliament. He 
thought it would be a great advantage if 
private Bills were abclished, as they led to 
great jealousy and irritation amongst the 


inhabitants of towns when first proposed, 
and were adjudicated upon by a most ob- 
jectionable tribunal, for such a purpose— 
the Committees of that House. In his 
opinion, a properly constituted local go- 
vernment having been appointed, all ques- 
tions of improvement of towns might be 
safely left to the inhabitants. He was 
opposed to the appointment of a Commis- 
sion for the purposes of this Bill, and 
thought the powers which it proposed to 
invest in a new body might be safely en- 
trusted to the present departments of Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. GREENE: There were now not 
less than twenty Bills before Parliament 
for the improvement of towns. He thought 
all such Bills should be suspended until 
this measure and the Clauses Consolidation 
Bill were disposed of. He objected to the 
existence of so many separate bodies in 
towns, as commissioners for paving, light- 
ing, and draining, and thought that gene- 








ral powers should be vested in a corpora- 


Mr. HUME: The most important point 
in reference to this Bill was, that no self- 
interested associations should be allowed 
to stand in the way of the general im- 
provements demanded by the public at 
large. It might be true that those 
who were able to pay were now sufli- 
ciently well supplied with water and gas; 
but the object of the Government was to 
bring such advantages within the reach of 
those who were not, under the present sys- 
tem, able to pay for them. The Govern- 
ment, then, should be prepared to put 
down all self-interested parties, and con- 
sult alone the interests of the many. Let 
it not be forgotten that the operative 
classes passed a large portion of their 
time in a vitiated atmosphere, and that 
they had no accommodations afforded for 
the preservation of their health. This Bill 
was calculated to remove the defects of the 
present system, and thus to better the con- 
dition of the most valuable class in the com- 
munity. He trusted that after the support 
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romised by the noble Lord (the Earl of | be committed that day six months. Before 
Lincoln), who had collected most important | proceeding to state his reasons for this, 
information on the subject of this Bill, that he begged to tender his best thanks to the 
it would not meet with any serious opposi- | noble Lord at the head of the Government 
tion. Of this he was quite sure, that the | for his kindness and courtesy in postponing 
noble Lord who brought forward this mea- | the Bill to meet his (Sir H. Douglas’s) 
sure would not prove himself a friend to | convenience, and that of the other profes- 
the working classes if he was not prepared | sional Gentlemen who felt peculiar interest 
to grapple with the difficulties which beset in the question before the House. He had 
the course of legislation on which he had | wished to ascertain the opinion of the high- 
entered; and, looking to the general in- est authority that ever lived in any age or 
terests of the many, make up his mind to country—the eminent individual now the 
disregard the representations of small in- |Commander-in-Chief of the British Army 
terested bodies. The noble Lord might ,—on this measure; and had the answer 
depend on it that the country would not be | which he (Sir H. Douglas) received to the 
slow in conveying its acknowledgment of | question which he put on a former even- 
the efforts which he made for the public | ing satisfied him that that eminent man 
good. He hoped there would be one uni- | cordially approved, sanctioned, and advised 
form system established all over the coun- | this measure, then, whatever may have 
try, and he had no fear but that the noble been his own opinion on the subject, it 
Lord would persevere, and not allow the would be as nothing compared with the 
ordinary obstacles which he must expect | judgment of the great man to whom he re- 
in such a course to thwart or discourage | ferred. He was not inclined to dispute the 
him. | value of the abstract proposition involved in 
Mr. BROTHERTON offered his tribute | limited enlistment; but he believed that the 
of thanks to the noble Lord for bringing complicated affairs and peculiar cireum- 
forward such an important measure, which | stances of the British isles, and the widely 
evinced the possession of decided moral | extended colonial dependencies of the em- 
courage on his part. There were, no_ pire, rendered the application of the abstract 
doubt, many difficulties ‘in his path; but proposition altogether unsuitable to the Bri- 
they could all be overcome, and he would | tish Army. His first reason for opposing the 
have the support of the country in for-| change of system contained in the Bill, re- 
warding this measure. The introduction | ferred mainly and solely to the interest of 
of the corporations, as a means of carrying | the British soldier. He spoke first as the 
out the objects he proposed, was a most | stedfast friend of the soldier; and he would 
important improvement, as they would not proceed to consider the effect which 
offer the best channels of carrying those | the proposed measure would have upon the 
objects into effect in all the large towns in | service generally, or upon the country, till 
the kingdom. | he had satisfied the House that this mea- 
Mr. PHILIP HOWARD also supported | sure did not tend to the interest of the sol- 
the measure, and particularly admired that | dier, nor was calculated to render the ser- 
portion of its provisions which committed | vice more attractive to the masses from 
the carrying out of its details to the dif-| which soldiers came. It had been asserted 
ferent corporations, which he thought | by Mr. Wyndham and the advocates of his 
would give them some work to do, and | measure in 1806-7, that limited enlistment 
thus check the tendency of these bodies to | would attract to the service a superior de- 
intermeddle with politics. He also thanked | scription of men, and this is the main object 
the Government for having sent Dr. Reid | announced by Her Majesty’s Government, 
as their Commissioner down to Carlisle, | in making this change. But this, it ap- 
who, in the course of his visit, had im- | peared to him, will prove as delusive, as the 
parted a fund of useful information to the | expectations of 1806. No one has ever 
inhabitants. attempted to show from what class these 
Leave given. Bill brought in and read | superior descriptions of men are to come; 
4 first time. and the plan of 1807 signally failed. During 
the eight years preceding 1829, when both 
THE ARMY SERVICE BILL. limited and unlimited enlistment went to- 
On the Motion that the Speaker do now gether, 82,000 men enlisted for unlimited 
leave the chair for the House to go into | service, and only 2,000 for limited service. 
Committee on the Army Service Bill, And the numbers of each class enlisted 
Sir H. DOUGLAS moved that the Bill | during the first and last four of these eight 
Y2 
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years show such a diminution in the pro- 
portion of limited service engagements, 
that it lapsed, in fact, almost to nothing, 
and was discontinued. One of Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s objects was, to do away the bounty. 
He (Sir H. Douglas) concurred entirely 
in that view; but this may be done irre- 
spective of the particular term or dura- 
tion of enlistment. The whole system of 
bounty is a delusion on the soldier, What- 
ever bounty is promised, should be a reality, 
and paid in money; part on enlisting, and 
the rest on joining; but by charging the 
bounty with the payment of the soldier’s 


kit, the recruit finds that, instead of being | 


in credit for the remainder of his bounty, 
he is usually in debt. This occasions great 
disappointment; it is, in fact, deception, 
and is, no doubt, a fruitful cause of discon- 
tent and desertion. In the French service 
the kit is provided for the soldiers. Soin 
the service of the United States, where 
the soldier is better off than in ours, the 
premium on enlistment is more liberal: the 
pay is about the same; but every article 
of personal equipment besides clothing, 
namely, shirts, flannels, stockings, socks, 
and shoes, are provided by the public, and 
thus a great many British soldiers, deserters, 
are found in the ranks of the United States 
army. He should not propose to continue 
the bounty at the present nominal rate, 
but give some real bounty, and provide the 


kit at the public expense, so that the | 
charge to the public would not be great. | 


He (Sir H. Douglas) would now proceed to 


consider how far the Bill was calculated to | 


entice a superior class of men into the ser- 
vice. He should consider what were the 
honours, what the provision for old age, 
which were promised under this Bill; and 
he should then show the effect—the serious 
effect—which the change was calculated to 
produce on the discipline of the British 
Army. The hon. and gallant Member 
then proceeded to give some figure details, 
showing the number of men in the various 
branches of the service who had served 
more than ten years. The total was 
27,150. It was well known that the Bill 
—the whole Bill—as first drawn up, con- 
tained provisions which would have set free 
this number of our best men — a number 
equal to one-fifth of the whole British Army; 
and he would leave the House and the 
country to consider the effect which would 
be produced by the discharge of so many 
men stationed in various colonies of the 
empire. This evil, however, was staved 


off by some invisible and unknown guar- 
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dian ; but should this Bill pass, the eyijl 
which had been averted for the present 
by this protecting hand, must come ulti- 
mately into operation. Now, with respect 
to the superior description of men which 
this Bill was expected to attract into the 
service, he called upon the House to look 
at the inducements which were held out to 
such persons. Let us see what present 
inducements are held out to this better 
class, or to any class of men, to enlist for 
ten years. Let us examine what are to be 
their rewards at the expiration; what their 
public honours ; what increase to their for- 
tunes, prospects, and domestic comforts, 
To have their names enrolled on the same 
| list with men discharged as incapable of fur- 
ther service long before the 10 years’ man 
‘entered, or was born! Is it the honour 
| ‘ * f 

of appearing on the public parade with 
| worn-out men for 12 days in each year, 
|for 22 years, and when 50 years of age 
to get a pension of 6d. a day? And, 
‘in the event of the country being in- 
_vaded, to have the superior post of honour 
'of serving behind stone walls with men 
| discharged as unfit for service in the field ¢ 
He (Sir H. Douglas) was amazed! Can 
there be any question as to whether a bet- 
_ ter class of men can be thus allured ? This 
| proposition examined more closely shows 
| that the great object of the measure is, to 
‘save the public money—not for the ad- 
vantage of the soldier or of the military 
service, but at the expense of both. 
This far surpasses, in detriment to the 
soldier, and discredit to the service, the 
measure contained in a former warrant 
of bribing the soldier to quit the ser- 
‘vice, and relinquish all claim to pension, 
by offering him a premium to take his 
i discharge in the shape of a grant of land 
|in the colonies, with a bonus in money 
varying from 3 to 6, 12 and 18 months’ 
full pay, with some variations respecting 
{home and foreign service, after the cor- 
responding periods of 15, 16, 17, 18, and 
21 years’ service, which he was happy to 
say, few comparatively took, and which 
being an improvident commutation for any 
soldier of that standing to accept, led many 
to great misery, and has very properly 
been abolished. It is absurd to suppose 
that a superior class of men would be de- 
coyed into the service by such a scheme. 
So far from attracting a superior deserip- 
tion of men, he felt assured that the class 
of men from which the Army was UsU- 
ally reeruited, would be amazed to learn 
that Her Majesty’s Government could pos- 
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sibly imagine that good men would be 
decoyed into the service by such flimsy 
offers. But, if the measure was good, why 
did not the Government carry it out to the 
whole Army? They proposed to prohibit 
a man from enlisting as a soldier for a 
Jonger period than 10 years, as being de- 
rogatory to the character of a free country 
anda free man. If that were so, why did 
they not release soldiers who had already 
contracted this ignoble engagement? If 
they did not, there would be one por- 
tion of the Army composed of soldiers 
prohibited from enlisting beyond a period 
of 10 years, as being inconsistent with 
the character of a free country, and un- 
worthy cf free men ; and another part 
composed of men previously enlisted for 
periods thus strongly denounced. The 
proposition to limit the period of enlist- 
ment to 10 years, when fairly examined, 
seemed to him to be neither for the advan- 
tage of the man, nor of the military 
service, nor of the empire. Ten years 
were just enough to win a man from 
habits of hard labour, but not deemed 
sufficient to entitle him to any immediate 
reward or compensation. He thought that 
the soldier should be enlisted for no pe- 


riod of service which did not fairly en- 


tile him to a pension. There should 
bea recompense at the end of every en- 
gagement. Let the Government restore 
the old pension of 1s. a day for 21 years’ 
service, and they would do more for the 
Army than by any other measure. That 
would be a remedy for every evil. This 
would be acceptable to the Army, and cre- 
ditable to the country. If he (Sir H. 
Douglas) failed in arresting the progress 
of this measure, he should in Committee 
propose Amendments to the effect of what 
he had just stated. He had received 
a great many letters from officers of every 
grade in the Army on this subject ; and 
ifhe were to read those he held in his 
hand, or to state the names of the wri- 
ters, there was not an hon. Member in 
that House who would not admit that, as 
well with respect to the artillery, as to 
the engineers, the cavalry, the infantry, 
and all the scientific corps, no officers 
Were more distinguished, either now or 
at any former period of our country’s his- 
history, than those who had addressed him 
m terms condemnatory of this measure. 
And it was remarkable that he had been 
addressed by soldiers as their best friend, 
for opposing this measure, and for in- 
sisting upon an increased rate of pen- 
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sion, as the one thing needful. All com- 
plained of the reduction of the pensions; 
some of the smallness of the bounties ; 
others complained of the clothing, in the 
infantry in particular, as being coarse ; 
but not a single individual soldier com- 
plained of unlimited service. He con- 
tended that any alteration in the period 
of enlistment was unnecessary for the re- 
cruiting of the Army. At the present mo- 
ment we had an ample supply of able- 
bodied recruits; and if there was a demand 
for more, it could be supplied in a short 
time without resort to limited service. In 
1845 there had been enlisted into the 
infantry and cavalry, no less than 11,420 
persons; in 1846, 24,000; into the ar- 
tillery corps in 1845, 1,411 ; and in 1846, 
1,000 —in all 37,830 men in two years; 
and, so far as he knew, not one ob- 
jection had been made, in any case, to 
the system of unlimited service. The num- 
ber of recruits rejected during the same 
period amounted to 31 per cent, which 
shows that there was a plentiful supply, 
admitting even of selection. He had taken 
some pains to ascertain the different 
classes of men of which the Army is 
composed. At present, he found that 
the great mass of the Army is com- 
posed of the best-conditioned class of men 
they could possibly have. He found that 
628 out of every thousand were agricultu- 
ral labourers and servants; and he appealed 
to the House whether they could obtain, 
from any class of men, better soldiers 
than these usually produced? Ascending a 
little higher, he found that 310 out of 
every thousand were artisans and me- 
chanics, a great many of whom turned 
out good soldiers; but, in general, they 
were not so able-bodied nor so well con- 
ducted as those belonging to the agricul- 
tural class is. Of shopmen and clerks he 
found that there were 43 out of every 
thousand; but they turned out in general 
very bad soldiers; and, in general, the 
higher, the class the worse soldiers they be- 
came. Some few consisted of gentlemen’s 
sons, professional gentlemen, licentiates of 
medicine, divinity, and even law: these 
turned out the worst soldiers of all. He 
was sure the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary at War (Mr. F. Maule), if he 
remembered anything of his experience in 
the Army, could not have forgotten what was 
thought of having a decayed gentleman in 
his company—a lawyer for instance. The 
fact was, that nearly all the men, excepting 
the very humblest class—which, after all, 
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is the best and most legitimate stock 
from which soldiers could be taken— 
were persons in the decadence of life— 
men who were not rising, but sinking— 
men who entered the Army in consequence 
of some failure or misconduct. He did not 
mean to say that all these made bad sol- 
diers. He had known many gentlemen's 
sons enter the Army as private soldiers, 
from being unable to purchase commis- 
sions; he had helped some of them on, 
and many had made their way to com- 
missions. Of the other classes, he had 
known many who were ornaments of their 
profession ; who had served well as soldiers, 
and risen to the rank of officers; but there 
was no denying that, generally speak- 
ing, men who were descending in life, 
who had failed in business, or had been 
guilty of some misconduct, and who took 
refuge in the Army, turned out very bad 
soldiers. If the Bill attracted such men 
as these, he could only say, that it would 
have the worst and most prejudicial effect. 
He remembered the period when limited 
service men were mixed up with soldiers 
enlisted for unlimited service, and could 
testify to the confusion and insubordina- 
tion which resulted from the former sys- 
tem. He yesterday received a letter from 
a distinguished officer who commanded a 
regiment at the time Mr. Wyndham’s Act 
was in force, which described the baneful 
effect produced by that measure on the 
discipline of the Army, and which with 
the permission of the House he would 
read :— ; 

“Tt may seem to be presumption in me to 
state that I entirely concur in all you said the 
other day in the House of Commons, and now con- 
template, for limiting the duration of service in the 
Army. With the feeling abroad now upon this 
subject, I have no doubt some such measure will 
be carried. I am sorry to say I am old enough 
to remember the baneful effects produced upon 
the discipline of the Army by Mr. Wyndham’s 
Act ; men became insolent and subordinate as the 
period of their servitude approached ; and it had 
the effect of making good steady soldiers so also. 
There was scarcely a third day in the month, that 
the service of some man did not expire ; hence the 
regiment was kept in an eternal state of excite- 
ment and drunkenness. Such will inevitably be 
the consequence of any limited service measure, 
when it comes in full operation. When this mea- 
sure comes into full force, one-third of our Army 
may be on sea homewards. Consequently, it will 
have to be increased, if not to that extent, at least 
to a certain extent. One of the popular reasons 
assigned for having recourse to a measure, found 
from previous experience to be inapplicable to this 
country, is, that it will induce a superior class to 
enter the Army. I have great doubt, whether it 
will have any such effect ; it is absurd to suppose, 
that it confers any advantage of sufficient impor- 
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tance to induce a man to enlist, who has any other 
respectable means of living. Still, the mass of 
the Army must be composed as heretofore, so lon 
as physical eligibility is the only qualification re. 
quired, to admit any vagabond into the service, | 
am not likely to be personally annoyed by the 
working of any measure that does not come into 
operation for ten or twelve years. Still, I haye a 
sufficient regard for the posterity of the British 
Army, to desire to see it established upon such a 
permanent footing, as to be able to maintain its 
present proud position to the end of time.” 

The supporters of the present Bill cited 
the Continental States, in which limited 
service prevailed. His reply was, theirs 
was compulsory service; and compulsory 
service must be limited. It would be un- 
just to compel men to serve for an un- 
limited period; and, accordingly, the con- 
dition of all conscription is, that the ser- 
vice must be for limited periods. It was 
necessary, however, to bear this important 
point in mind, that in limited service by 
conscription there is no selection. Under 
the system which now prevails in this 
country, there is selection, and that is 
the reason of the acknowledged physical 
superiority of the British soldier. Take 
the Prussian youth but three years a sol- 
dier, and compare him with the British 
soldier of twelve years standing—the supe- 
riority of the latter would be at once ap- 
parent. Pursue the comparison with re- 
spect to the Austrian, the French, and the 
Russian soldier, and all would be found in- 
ferior in physical power to our soldiers. 
The British bayonet is famed through- 
out the world; but it is not the temper of 
the steel which rendered that weapon so 
formidable to our enemies, it was the sinew 
and muscle of the men who wielded it 
—men who had entered into a voluntary 
engagement for unlimited service. Our 
great Commander knew the stuff his men 
were made of, when he exclaimed, “ Up, 
Guards, and at them !’’ How that appeal 
was responded to, it was unnecessary to 
state. When the gallant Picton said to 
his regiment at a critical moment, “‘ Boys, 
give them a taste of the cold steel;”’ his 
brave 88th overran three times their num- 
ber. The British soldier feels severely the 
severities of colonial service; and it would 
afford every friend of the Army satisfac- 
tion, if some safe means could be devised, 
of abridging the ordinary period of service 
in our colonial possessions; but he could 
not approve of the manner in which the 
Government proposed to effect that object. 
The great objection to this measure 38, 
the inconvenience—the complications—the 
endless changes and transfers, it must 0¢- 
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casion, in an Army, of which by far the 
greater part is stationed in the outward 
and remote possessions and colonies of the 
empire. Of our total force of 120 bat- 
talions, 80 are employed abroad; and about 
six battalions are constantly on the sea, re- 
lieving and relieved, exclusive of invalids 
bringing home, and fresh men sending out. 
Of rank and file, infantry and artillery, 
serving in the colonies, there are no less 
than 72,000 men. Already the inconve- 
nience, difficulty, and expense, are very 
great in relieving and bringing home 
corps at the periods at present regulated; 
and in bringing home invalids and in 
sending out fresh men. What will not that 
difficulty and inconvenience be, when this 
measure shall be in full operation, and 
one tenth annually of 72,000 shall be en- 
titled to discharge and must be brought 
home? To make more frequent reliefs of 
corps, and continual changes of men, the 
number of battalions must be considerably 
increased. Military men know, and it 
must be obvious to all hon. Members, 
that the strength of the main body must 
bear a certain proportion to the number 
of out-stations, or posts, to be furnished; 
their distance from the centre, the re- 


moteness from each other, the frequency 
of reliefs, and the enlarged period of home 


duty. For this, if the periods abroad are 
to be shortened, and large portions of the 
corps serving abroad, annually changed, the 
number of battalions must be increased. 
Eight battalions were added in 1845, but 
fresh exigencies have since occurred, which 
more than absorb that augmentation. He 
would now address himself more _parti- 
cularly to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He could not think Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had taken into calculation, rightly, the 
vast additional expense which would be 
caused by sending out reliefs, rendered ne- 
cessary by those fluctuations which must 
constantly be taking place, in the regiments 
in the colonies. The expense of conveying 
troops to India and the colonies, and bring- 
ing them to England, would be enormously 
increased by this measure. At present it 
was 243,0000. annually, exclusive of con- 
veyance toand from India, and of troops 
moved in vessels of war. These charges 
would be at least doubled, under the new 
system. It was said that a large number of 
the soldiers in India volunteered to remain 
there. Is not this a strong condemnation 
of the limitation to ten years? The num- 
bers, so volunteering, in the last year were 
2,000; but they did so because they would 
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rather be soldiers in India than anywhere 
else. But if free to return to England, they 
would not be so ready to remain. Again, 
the Government at present derives a con- 
siderable revenue from the purchase of dis- 
charges. The sum raised from this source 
is sufficient to pay the whole expense of 
the recruiting establishment: that amount 
must be given up under the new system. 
Another sacrifice it will involve is the 
amount arising from the balance of stop- 
pages from the soldiers in some of the 
colonies for provisions, above what the 
rations in these colonies eost; this was 
about 33,0007. a year. This arrangement 
is based upon the principle, that, in un- 
limited service, a soldier serving in a co- 
lony where the stoppages from his pay 
for his provisions exceed the cost of the 
ration, may, in his protracted services, 
find himself, in his next tour of colonial 
duty, on a station where the cost of 
the ration exceeds the stoppage. Limited 
service disposes of that arrangement. He 
had endeavoured to prove that the pro- 
posed measure would be disadvantageous 
to the Army, and to the masses whence 
the Army was drawn. He had shown that 
the plan was not called for by any neces- 
sity, professional, constitutional, political, 
or economical. It was not justified by ex- 
perience; for all experience was against it. 
He would appeal to the country, and to all 
who knew the British Army, whether it was 
not at present in the most perfect state of 
efficiency, and fit for any service, in any 
part of the world. It was in a high 
state of discipline, improving in every re- 
spect, moral, physical, and, he hoped he 
might add, intellectual-—thanks to the libe- 
rality of the House, which had shown a 
strong disposition to promote that improve- 
ment. If there had been any doubt of 
the efficiency of the Army, he might ad- 
mit a necessity for considering whether 
they could not organize it on a better plan. 
But was ever any Army in a better state ? 
Degrading punishments were falling into 
disuse. No one had laboured more to di- 
minish these than he had; no one was more 
anxious that a period should arrive when 
they would be unnecessary; but he cer- 
tainly had objected to taking away the 
power of inflicting punishment, till that 
better state should be attained. Among 
the measures which he had advocated for 
the improvement of the condition of the 
soldier was the establishment of military 
savings-banks. And here he would un- 
hesitatingly state, that an impression pre- 
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vailed among the men, that by placing 
money in those banks, they would be afford- 
ing a proof that their pay was more than 
sufficient, and that this fact might be taken 
advantage of by some economist in the 
House, to propose a reduction in their pay. 
He was sure this would be disowned and 
repudiated; he believed the knowledge that 
the soldier was thus acquiring more pro- 
vident habits, would rather lead to a con- 
trary result. He did not think that en- 
gagement for an unlimited period was the 
cause of desertion. He believed that this 
was occasioned by some immediate excite- 
ment, passion, grievance, or discontent. 
One main cause was the severity of foreign 
service. Desertion in Canada, where it is 
greatest, shows this. The return which 
the right hon. the late Secretary of War 
cited on a former occasion, shows, for 
instance, that during the five years pre- 
ceding 1829, when limited service existed, 
the per centage of desertion in Canada 
was double—more than double—what it 
was in the five succeeding years. One 
serious effect of the proposed plan would 
be, to throw back on parishes, and on poor 
rates, numbers of soldiers, with broken 
health and impaired constitutions, from ten 


years’ service in all climates, and probably 
with wives and children, who on both ac- 
counts will not be re-engaged, and thus re- 
ject them upon the classes from which they 
had been taken, without reward, recom- 


pense, or provision, and in destitution. It 
had been said that this measure will open 
to the British soldier, an avenue to rank, 
a course to glory and distinction, at pre- 
sent closed; that the bravest and best sol- 
dier can hardly hope at present for any 
reward beyond the three rings, and that 
even for a display of valour, which warmed 
the national heart and made the pulse 
beat quicker, his country’s gratitude af- 
forded him, when crippled, only some 151. 
a year. To this he would first observe, 
that the pittance promised to soldiers at 
fifty years of age, by this Bill, was not 151., 
but only 81. a year; and as to there being 
no career, hope, or reward, according to the 
present system, he could tell of many, many 
gallant deeds done by spirits embodied in 
men of humble rank, who had made their 
way to the highest distinction. (The hon. 
and gallant Member here mentioned several 
instances of officers now in the Army wha 
had risen from the ranks.) These were men 
who had done honour to the name of a Bri- 
tish soldier, their examples showed that a 
bright career to fame and rank, which it 
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was supposed this measure would open to 
privates and non-commissioned officers ip 
the Army, was open to them under the 
existing system, and had been taken ad. 
vantage of in a manner which showed that 
no change of system was on this account 
required. After apologizing for detaining 
the House so long upon this important 
measure, the hon. and gallant Member 
moved that the Bill be committed that day 
six months. 

Mason LAYARD felt a deep interest in 
the fate of this measure. Believing it to 
be a measure founded on the principles of 
justice and humanity, he had been most 
anxious for its introduction, and he was 
sorry to find that it should have encoun. 
tered so relentless and uncompromising an 
opponent in the person of the hon. and 
gallant General the Member for Liverpool. 
The hon. and gallant Member contended 
that it would operate disadvantageously 
for the service of the country; but the ar- 
guments which the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber adduced in support of that opinion ap- 
peared to him to be singularly inconclusive, 
and such as ought not to sway the decision 
of the House upon a question in which 
were so vitally concerned the happiness 
and welfare of the British soldier. The 
present system of enlistment had been 
found to work most oppressively on the 
soldier. The lad of eighteen was not per- 
mitted under our constitution to marry 
without the consent of those in authority 
over him, nor to make a will; and yet at 
that age he was permitted with his imma- 
ture experience and imperfect knowledge 
of life, to enter into a bargain singularly 
disadvantageous for himself, and indeed 
for the country too, by surrendering him- 
self over to a service where the authorities 
might discharge him at any moment, while 
he was incapacitated from demanding his 
discharge from them himself. The hon. 
and gallant Member had expressed his 
surprise that this measure should have 
been introduced at such a moment as the 
present; but if it was true that it was found- 
ed on the principle of justice, and if it was 
also true that the present system of enlist- 
ment was an evil, the sooner some such 
measure as this was introduced, the better 
for the service and the country. If the 
measure was in itself a meritorious one, 
there was no time for introducing it like 
the present. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber had stated that crime in the Army was 
on the decrease. Perhaps so; but he had 
forgotten to mention that in the course of 
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three years no less than 28,000 men had 
been committed to gaol, and that 8,000 
had deserted from the colours under 
which it was represented that such ex- 
traordinary felicity was to be experienced. 
The gallant General had also neglected to 
advert to what appeared to him to be a 
most melancholy and fearful fact, namely, 
that one in twenty of the deaths in the 
cavalry was from suicide. Every twentieth 
death was a case of self-destruction; and 
this appalling fact alone proclaimed trum- 
pet-tongued the necessity of reformation 
in the Army. He had no exception to 
take to the observations the gallant Gene- 
ral had made on the subject of bounty to 
soldiers. He had always thought it a very 
great mistake to call that a bounty which 
was deducted from the soldier’s necessa- 
ries. The use of such a word was calcu- 
lated to mislead the soldier, and to make 
him think that the Army broke faith with 
him, and that he was at liberty to break 
faith with it, by deserting on the first op- 
portunity. He admitted that the present 


system was objectionable, both in name 
and practice, with respect to bounty; but 
this admission did not constitute any ob- 
jection against the present Bill. 


As for 
the question of pensions, he admitted that 
here too there was ample room for im- 
provement. He had always said so. In 
the Session of 1843, and on various other 
occasions, he had brought the subject of 
the total inadequacy of soldiers’ pensions 
under the consideration of the House; and 
it was worthy of remark that very few, if 
any, of the hon. and gallant Members who 
spoke so indignantly on the point in the 
discussion on the present measure, gave 
him any assistance or co-operation on the 
occasions in question. Let them by all 
means increase the pension; but this he 
would take leave to tell them, that though 
they were to increase it tenfold, and to 
take the utmost possible care in educating 
the soldier, he would be unhappy, restless, 
and discontented, so long as he was a slave 
for life, as he was under the present sys- 
tem of enlistment. [ Cries of ‘‘ No, no!’’] 
It was easy to cry ‘‘ No, no;”’ but he 
challenged denial of the assertion by any 
one who had attentively watched the opera- 
tion of the present system, that it was 
regarded by the soldier as equivalent to 
slavery for life. A better class of men 
would be induced to enter the service by 
the present measure; and this he consi- 
dered a desideratum, notwithstanding all 
that had been said to the contrary by the 
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gallant General. A thinking and well- 
educated man would have no objection to 
enter the service when he knew that at 
the end of ten years he could retire from 
it if he did not like it, and thus the ranks 
would in all probability be filled with a 
better description of persons than if the 
recruits were rash and careless men, who 
entered thoughtlessly, and were bound for 
life. Ineconvenience might, and probably 
would, to some extent result from the mea- 
sure to adjutants and colonels; but it was 
better that officers should have to endure 
a slight annoyance, than that the soldiers 
should be subjected to the much more pain- 
ful inconvenience of being slaves for life. 
The term of ten years was objected to be- 
cause it was said that that was just the 
time when a man ought to become entitled 
toa pension. But, if a man was anxious 
to obtain a pension, he must remember 
that his country had some claim upon him 
for a continuation of service; and by leav- 
ing the service at the expiration of ten 
years, he would be voluntarily resigning 
any claim he might otherwise have upon 
the country. The hon. and gallant Officer 
had talked of the great expense that would 
be incurred by sending men home from 
the East Indies and the colonies after their 
service of ten years had expired. But 
while this most striking fact existed, that 
164 persons drew from the revenue of the 
country 1,600,000/. a year, that revenue 
amounting to only 52,000,000/.; that was 
to say, 164 persons received not less than 
one-thirtieth of the whole revenue of the 
country: whilst this fact remained, he 
trusted he should never again hear of the 
expense of bringing men from India as a 
question of consideration. Had the hon. 
and gallant Officer ever commanded a regi- 
ment of the line? Had he ever served in 
India? Had he ever been in the West 
Indies? He had not! then, what was it 
to him that the hon. and gallant Officer 
came down to that House and talked of his 
rank and of his fifty years’ experience. 
Men holding the station of that hon. and 
gallant Officer were either above seeing, or 
were placed in a situation where they 
could not see or hear, what actually oc- 
curred among the men in the Army. The 
hon. and gallant Member had said that he 
had never heard the men complain of en- 
listment for life. Why, how could he hear 
them? Would he go to the men and ask 
them? It was unreasonable to suppose 
that men would make their complaints 
known to persons holding the rank which 
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the hon. and gallant Officer held in the|tinent, and more especially in France, on 
Army. He most heartily thanked Her | the part of the relations of the young men 
Majesty’s Government for having brought | who had served in these armies, that they 
forward this measure. It was just and | came back to their homes totally unfit for 
right, and was one which public opinion | any other purpose. Then there was an. 
must and would carry. It was a measure | other danger—namely, that they might 
which, he believed, if put to the ballot, | produce such a state of things by a legis. 
would meet with the support of many men | lative measure of this kind, that a very 
of rank in the Army, who, under pecu-/ large proportion of the population should 
liar circumstances, dared not openly avow ; have passed through the ranks of the 
their sentiments upon it. It was one | Army, and this have obtained a knowledge 
which he had long been most anxious to | of military discipline and habits. He was 
see carried; and he gloried at the arrival | aware that this was a very unpopular view 
of the day when it had at length become | of the subject; but he should not be de- 
successful. terred by that from expressing his opinion 

Mr. 8S. HERBERT said, that his opin-|on it. In all these countries to which he 
ion with regard to enlistment for an un- | had alluded, popular commotions were ren- 
limited period was already on record. He! dered more dangerous by those who had 
considered unlimited enlistment objection- | been discharged from the Army. In Eng- 
able; but he thought that those Gentlemen | land a disturbance could be put down by a 
who urged the discontinuance of the sys-} few watchmen or policemen; but in Conti- 
tem very much exaggerated the evils that | nental States, disturbances, apparently tri- 
were supposed to result from it. There | vial in the first instance, became of a for- 
was no such thing practically in this! midable character. On the Continent, any 
country as unlimited enlistment. In prac- | imaginary or just cause of complaint gave 
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tice, as far as the service of the Army | rise to serious outbreaks, in which an ac- 
was concerned, this was the principle—'| tive part was taken by men who had been 
until the men had completed a certain | trained as soldiers, and had been aceus- 
period of service they were not entitled to tomed to military movements, and they 


pensions; but when they had completed only wanted uniforms to make them an 
their twenty-one years, when they were|army. This was a very proper matter for 
entitled to it, a system of fraud prevailed | the consideration of the Government. 
to get their discharge. It 1845 there} When the London police was first estab- 
were 2,000 men who had served much | lished, it was formed to a considerable ex- 
longer than twenty-one years; but it was | tent from disbanded soldiers; and it was 
obvious that there would have been many | the opinion of the police commissioners, 
more then but for the pensions given im-| that they never had men upon whom they 
mediately on the completion of that period. | could so much depend as those who be- 
The great majority, however, of the men | longed to the force at first. They had re- 
in the Army left the service after fifteen | peatedly stated that they never had such 


years’ service; and the largest proportion | 
of that body did so at twenty-one years’ | 
service. About 12,000 men left the Army 
every year. About 3,000 of these got 
pensions, and about 3,000 were purchased 
out. Thus about 6,000 men left the Army 
by regular discharge, and the rest by fraud 
or other means. If they took the period 
for enlistment at that time the largest 
body of men naturally left the Army, the 
experiment would be much less hazardous 
than that now proposed. He objected to 
very short periods of enlistment, although 
the period of service was very short in the 
Continental armies; but this was a com- 
pulsory service. He was satisfied that it 
was impossible to compel men by enrol- 
ment or conscription to remain for a very 
long time. They would also find that there 
were the greatest complaints on the Con- 





steady men as the non-commissioned of- 
ficers. If they made the time of service 
so short as ten years, they must take care 
that they held out to the men sufficient 
inducements to enlist for a further period. 
The right hon. Gentleman said on a former 
occasion that with respect to short enlist- 
ments, some measures should be adopted 
to aid the parties who so engaged them- 
selves. He (Mr. Sidney Herbert) believed 
that it was clearly impossible that they 
could give pensions after ,only ten years 
service; and he also believed that the pro- 
ject of the right hon. Gentleman would 
not secure that inducement which he anticl- 
pated. The right hon. Gentleman’s pro- 
posal was, that if a man, after having left 
the Army, served for twenty years In 
local corps, he should be entitled to a pet- 
sion. If the men entered into other em- 
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ployments, they would subject themselves 
to annoyance in being called out for several 
days at a time for the purpose of exercise, 
and being without pay for a longer period 
than they were kept out. They might as 
well expect to succeed in such a project, 
as if, as was stated by the gallant General, 
they contracted to pay a man’s funeral ex- 

nses. For his own part, he would re- 
commend fourteen years as the period of 
enlistment. It must be recollected that 
much of that period would be on foreign 
service. According to the present arrange- 
ment the period of foreign service was ten 
years, and the period of home service also 
ten years. He believed that this plan was 
obtainable after the increase of the Army 
last year. By the plan proposed in the 
Bill, one man might have to serve five 
years at home and five abroad, another ten 
years at home and another ten years alto- 
gether abroad, for each man must be dis- 
charged at the end of that period. This 
would be a matter for calculation, for the 
constant moving the men in consequence 
of this would make an important addition 
tothe expenditure. It would be difficult 


accurately to estimate the additional ex- 
pense of moving the troops to and from 
the Colonies in consequence of this ar- 


rangement. He believed that the present 
charge on the Navy for this purpose was 
about 200,000/. In India, however, cir- 
cumstances were different, for a great 
number of the soldiers contracted mar- 
riages there, and had families, and living 
luxurious lives in comparison with the sol- 
diers here, they were induced to volunteer 
into other regiments instead of coming 
home. There was a different state of 
things in our Colonies; he, therefore, 
wished to know what was calculated to be 
the additional expense for raising troops to 
supply the place of those who were entitled 
to their discharge, having completed their 
period of service. If he was not mis- 
taken, the number of troops that it would 
be necessary to move in consequence of 
this measure, would be 3,000 or 4,000 
a year. Again, it would not be worth 
while for men who had only enlisted for 
ten years to purchase their discharges. 
He did not believe there was in the Army 
a strong feeling against unlimited enlist- 
ment. He thought that to increase the 
pensions and the comforts of the soldier, 
would, upon the whole, have a much greater 
effect than diminishing the length of ser- 
vice. In fact, it was not a superior class 
of men, but superior men of the same class, 
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that they wanted; and that object, he was 
ready to admit, to a certain extent they 
might attain by means of limited enlist- 
ment. It certainly appeared objectionable 
to his mind to call upon a boy of seventeen, 
whose father would not trust him with the 
making of a bargain in his own business, 
to enter into a contract by which he bound 
himself to an unlimited service; and that 
was the reason why parents, among the 
humbler classes in this country, looked 
with alarm on the arrival in their neigh- 
bourhood of a recruiting party, in the fear 
that their sons would be kidnapped and 
separated from them for ever. Still, that 
the new plan would be found to produce 
very great advantages, he doubted, though 
it might obtain for the Army a better sort 
of men. He would be ready to give a sys- 
tem of limited enlistment; to obviate the 
evils which it was certainly calculated to 
meet; but then he would have wished to 
fix a more lengthened period for that li- 
mited service than was now proposed by 
the right hon. Gentleman; and he would 
have done this in order to obviate the great 
increase of expense which must attend this 
alteration, and the necessity of frequeut 
change; and a period of fourteen years 
would have been long enough to prevent 
one evil which he thought it was important 
to prevent, namely, the turning out upon 
society every now and then a large number 
of men with the habits of soldiers fixed upon 
them. Further, he thought that when 
they were about to have a measure which 
would most clearly diminish the amount of 
the army pensions, an opportunity was pre- 
sented for revising the pension list of 
1833, which ought not to be overlooked. 
This was not a new idea of his; but now 
he saw a possibility for carrying out his 
proposal, because they would have a dimi- 
nution of the whole amount of pensions, 
and consequently a fund from which a re- 
vision might be effected without additional 
expense upon the whole. Then it was to 
be considered that the pension list of 
1833 would not come into effect until 1854, 
and then there would be a great and sud- 
den diminution of the dead weight; and 
the plan he wished to see adopted would 
diminish a saving of 66,000U. a year, by 
22,0001. a year, leaving a clear yearly 
saving of 44,0007. One of the results of 
a ten years’ service would be that many 
men would leave the Army at the end of 
that time without demanding any pension; 
it was clear the dead weight would be di- 
minished, and something might be effected 
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without additional expenditure. He threw|tleman also suggested, with reference to 
out these suggestions for the consideration | the acceptability of the Bill to the Army, 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and not with | that there were other measures by which 
any intention of voting with the hon. andj the military service could be made more 
gallant General, with whose views he did | acceptable to those who entered it than 
not agree. Still he must say he was not| the Bill gave the means of effecting; and 
without apprehensions of the working of | he suggested a reconsideration of the pen- 
this measure; and it would be a great satis- | sion warrant of 1833, with a view to in- 
faction to him if the right hon. Gentleman | creasing the soldier’s pension after the 
(Mr. F. Maule), who had so efficiently | completion of twenty-one years’ service, 
taken up the subject of army reform, would | Now, first, the right hon. Gentleman pro. 
take these points into his consideration. | posed, instead of ten to take fourteen 
The right hon. Gentleman, he thought, | years’ service; but he thought it must fall 
might make a great improvement in his | within the natural supposition of every one 
measure if he would take into his consider-|in the House, that in considering this 
ation the probable effect of it as it stood | question the necessity of fixing some defi- 
upon men who had been long in the ser- | nite period had been kept in view, and he 
vice. He admitted that it would be quite | had not adopted the period of ten years as 
impossible to deprive the Army suddenly | a matter of vague indefinite chance-work, 
of 20,000 men; but then he thought it was | but upon reason. He might have taken 
imprudent in the right hon. Gentleman to | Mr. Windham’s term of seven years, or 
speak in such strong terms of the state in| the right hon. Gentleman’s period of four- 
which he left these men. There would| teen. But to fourteen there was this ob- 
be great difficulties, he (Mr. S. Herbert) | jection in his mind—they would enlist a 
thought in having two classes of men; one | youth at eighteen years of age, who would 
of men who had enlisted for a term which | serve fourteen years, and then, at thirty- 
had been so much stigmatized as that of | two, he would have served his time; but 
the present system of enlistment, and the | then, at the age of thirty-two, he thought 
other of those who had a less period of | most commanding officers would have a 
service before them. The man enlisted on | strong objection, if they could get rid of 
the day that this Bill received the Royal| that man, to re-enlist him, and the event 
Assent, would be engaged for life—an en- | would be, that such strong discouragement 
gagement of which the right hon. Gentle- | would be held out against re-enlisting, that 
man had spoken in such strong terms— | the soldier would be cast out upon society 
and the man who enlisted the day after} without any pension at the end of his four- 
would be engaged for the diminished pe- | teen years’ service. If, however, the sol- 
riod. It was in no spirit of hostility that ; dier was to have a pension at the end of 
he (Mr. S. Herbert) had thrown out these | fourteen years’ service, then, on the behalf 
suggestions; he offered them for the con- | of the public, he should still more strongly 
sideration of the right hon. Gentleman; object to the plan. It was on these grounds 
and in his opinion the right hon. Gentle- | that he had taken the period of ten years. 
man would do wisely if, before he brought | Now, with reference to the option he gave 
up the Report, he made those alterations | to the soldier to enrol for a pension, he 
in the measure which would render it more | could not admit the objection to it, that it 
acceptable to the Army, and more safe for | would have the effect of martializing (if he 
the country at large. might call it so) the whole country. The 

Mr. F. MAULE considered that the | right hon. Gentleman objected to sending 
right hon. Gentleman acknowledged the | men back into society with all the habits 
principle of the Bill, but that he had | of the Army fixed upon them; and the right 
objections to the details of it on two or, hon. Gentleman feared that, trained and 
three different points. The right hon. | accustomed to habits of discipline and or- 
Gentleman had first objected to the period | der as those men were, they would send 
which the Bill proposed to make the first | back into society a body who would be 
enlistment of the soldier last for; secondly, | dangerous to the peace of the country, and 
the right hon. Gentleman objected to the| might in time of trouble prove an evil in 
system of offering the soldier, if he quitted | the State. He thought they must judge 
the Army in ten years, an enrolment for aj of the probable result of their conduct by 
pension; and then the right hon. Gentle-| what had been the conduct of other men, 
man objected to the expense which the Bill} who were old soldiers, and who had been 
threw on the public. The right hon. Gen- | thrown upon society abroad. Now, during 
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the Canadian rebellion, every temptation | behaviour, and that at the present moment, 
was thrown in the way of the pensioners | with two good marks, and after twelve years 
to induce them to join the ranks of the | of service, the soldier was entitled to claim 
enemy, and to give to the disaffected the | his discharge. If there were to be a de- 
benefit of their military knowledge; and yet, | triment from a limited period of service in 
toa man, every pensioner proved loyal, and the Army, why was there not the same de- 


came as one man to the assistance of the 
Government, and enrolled themselves in 
the British service. [Sir H. Doveras: 
They were pensioned.] That was truc; 
but here the men would be serving for a 
deferred pension at the end of twenty 
years of exactly the same amount as was 
at present given to a soldier who had 
served in the ranks for twenty-one years. 
Therefore, the man enrolled for a deferred 
pension would have the same prospect to 
look forward to at the end of the twenty 
years’ enrolled service, after leaving the 
Amny, as the soldier had at the end of his 
twenty-one years’ actual service. He did 
not believe that there would be even a 
small body of men in the country willing 
to encourage the people to form themselves 
into military bodies, or, if there were ex- 
citement abroad, that they would be found 
leading the people into mischief; on the 
contrary, he thought that on mixing them- 
selves with their fellow-citizens throughout 
the country they would-set an example of 


good order, and that though they had re- 
tired from active military duties, they | 


triment in the Naval service? Yet in the 
| Navy, the service was for three years or 
five years, or for a period during which 
there was war. He was not talking of a 
period of war, but of a time of peace, and 
of introducing a system which might ren- 
der the Army more palatable to the classes 
from which it was recruited. As to the 
conduct of the gallant Gencral, he thought 
that he had a right to complain of his 
bringing on two separate debates; and that 
he did not oppose the Bill on the stage in 
which the principle was decided, but al- 
lowed it to go to the stage in which it then 
was, and now opposed the principle. In 
the meantime, the gallant General had 
found out, or fancied he had found out, 
that the Bill was opposed to opinions in 
high quarters. Now the gallant Officer 
had been in authority, and he knew the 
nature of confidential communications be- 
tween military and civil authorities, and 
yet he asked his noble Friend (Lord J. 
Russell) to state the nature of communica- 
tions strictly confidential, which had passed 
between the First Minister of the Crown, 





would in the twelve days of each year | and the Commander-in-Chief ; and on his 
meet their old companions; that instead of | noble Friend declining to answer the ques- 
losing the good habits they had acquired | tion, the gallant Officer assumed that the 
as soldiers, they would retain their habits} Duke of Wellington was opposed to this 
of order and good conduct; and that the} Bill. He thought that a more unwarrant- 


objection of the right hon. Gentleman was | 


merely imaginary. With respect to ex- 
pense, he did not much apprehend any 
danger. If the men took their discharge 
at the end of ten years, there might be a 
saving in the amount of pensions; but he 
did not deem that a point which ought to 
weigh in their consideration: as to the extra 
expense in the movements of the troops, 
hedid not believe, after the men had served 
ten years, that they would refuse to re-enlist 
themselves, for at the end of ten years the 
rough part of a soldier’s duty had passed, 
and at the end of eleven years more, they 
would have to look for all the benefits and 
advantages which were at present held out 
to him for the full period of service. And 
here he must remind the gallant Officer 
(Sir H. Douglas) who opposed the Bill al- 
together, that year by year, and in Admin- 
istration after Administration, the period 
of the soldier’s service had been gradually 
dwindling down in proportion to the good 


able assumption he had never heard than 
that, in consequence of the silence of his 
noble Friend, another party held opinions 
—of which the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man knew nothing—opposed to a measure 
which the Government had brought for- 
ward on their own responsibility; and he 
greatly mistook the character of the Duke 
| of Wellington if he would thank the gal- 
|lant Officer for the position in which he 
had put the noble Duke. Without any 
authority, the gallant General had put the 
Duke of Wellington, whatever might be 
the unpopularity of such a course, in oppo- 
sition to this measure; and he had put 
upon the Commander-in-Chief the respon- 
sibility of opposing a measure, when it was 
quite possible that of such an intention the 
Commander-in-Chief might be entirely in- 
nocent. Again, the hon. and gallant Offi- 
cer assumed, that the Bill was totally un- 
acceptable to the soldiers, or to the mass 
of them; and the gallant Officer said, that 
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he had had many communications with 
soldiers, and not one had pressed him for 
a limited enlistment. The gallant General 
might have had applications about pen- 
sions, or about the smartness of dress, or 
about other matters which those who at- 
tended minutely to the Army, laid them- 
selves out for, and on which the soldiers 
would naturally apply to him; but they 
did not apply to him about limited enlist- 
ment, because he could not give them re- 
lief, and they knew that he was totally op- 
posed to any complaint on that subject. 
The gallant General assumed the other 
night, that limited service was of no be- 
nefit, and the country derived no advan- 
tage from the men who served only ten 
years. Did he not know that the Penin- 
sular army was formed of men who had 
only served ten, nine, or even eight years? 
He had stated that the Duke of Welling- 
ton, in one of his despatches, had reported 
that 800,000 dollars were spent to re-en- 
list the army when Mr. Wyndham’s first 
enlistment was about to expire in the year 
1813. He could not comprehend where 
the gallant Officer got his information. 
[Sir H. Doveras: From the despatch. ] 
It was so in the despatch, but it must be 
erroneous, for the bounty was then for li- 
mited enlistment, eleven guineas, and for 
unlimited enlistment, sixteen guineas; but 
taking the average at 15]. a man, if 
800,000 or 900,000 dollars, as he be- 
lieved it stood in the despatch, had been 
spent in re-enlisting the men on that occa- 
sion, there must have been a re-enlistment 
of upwards of 12,000 men. The number 
in 1806 was 20,672. The decrease in 
the Army at that time, was nine per cent 
per annum; in seven years, therefore, the 
decrease must have amounted to about 
10,000 men. Thus 10,677 men were all 
that remained, taking the average increase 
in those seven years; and yet, according 
to the statement which had been made, 
12,000 men must have re-enlisted. He 
could not understand how this result was 
achieved. The Peninsular forces at that 
time, consisted only of one-sixth of the 
Army; so that there could only have been 
in that army, about 1,800 men who had 
seen any lengthened service. And the 
real fact of the matter was this, that, in 
1811, when the Peninsular war was at its 
height, the entire number of men in the 
British Army was 200,000; and, of these 
200,000, the greater proportion of them 
being in the Peninsula, in the years 
1807-8-9-10, that was to say in four years, 
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making only three or four years service, 
105,000, or 106,000 were of this descrip. 
tion. The great proportion of these were 
men in the army of the Peninsula. §o 
far as regarded young soldiers, men of two 
or three years’ service; he thought, there. 
fore, he had proved that they were the 
men who had fought those very battles to 
which the hon. and gallant Officer gs 
proudly referred, and to which the country 
so proudly looked back; and that it did not 
necessarily require those who were termed 
old and seasoned soldiers to win victories 
as remarkable as had ever been gained, 
Who were the men who contended at Wa- 
terloo? They were the recruits; the ve- 
teran troops were far away, on the other 
side of the Atlantic, with the veteran ge- 
nerals, too, at the head of them. Every 
one knew how that gallant and distin- 
guished officer, Sir J. Kempt, then sta- 
tioned in Canada, arrived by great energy 
and exertion, having smelt the war afar 
off, and, in his haste, bringing for the 
whole of his baggage one portmanteau, at 
the field of Waterloo. There was still 
another reason why he must press this 
Bill upon the House. It was on the score 
of humanity. He would show that the 
men who best endured the variations of 
foreign climates of every character and 
description, were those who had been in 
service from one to ten years. He was 
enabled to prove this by reference to an 
abstract of the returns furnished to the 
Government by Dr. M‘Leod, Inspector 
General of Military Hospitals in Bengal. 
In the East Indies, in 1837, the deaths 
among soldiers, from eighteen to twenty 
years of age, were sixteen in the thousand; 
from twenty to twenty-two, twenty-three 
in the thousand; from twenty-two to twenty- 
four, thirty-four in the thousand; from 
twenty-four to thirty, the ten years being 
then completed, fifty-five in the thousand. 
Then, after a service of ten years, the 
deaths among soldiers from thirty to thirty- 
five years of age, were fifty-one in the 


‘thousand; from thirty-five to forty-five, 


sixty-three in the thousand; and from 
forty-five to fifty-five, the deaths were 
eighty in the thousand. In Ceylon, it 
appeared that the deaths among soldiers 
from eighteen to twenty-five years of age, 
were twenty-four in the thousand; from 
from twenty-five to thirty-three, fifty-fifty 
in the thousand; from thirty-three to forty, 
eighty-six; and above forty, 126 in the 
thousand. In the Mauritius, the deaths 
among men from eighteen to twenty-five 
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ears of age were twenty-one; from twenty- | Mr. Wyndham, and decide upon establish- 
fve to thirty-three, thirty-eight in the | ing a service varying from seven to fourteen 
thousand; from thirty-three to forty, fifty- | years. He hoped, however, his right hon. 
three in the thousand; and above forty, | Friend did not give the high sanction of 
eighty-seven in the thousand. In Jamaica, | his authority to a proposal the effect of 
before the establishment of the sanitary | which would be to turn the soldier loose 
regulations introduced by his noble Friend | upon society after a service of fourteen 
(Earl Grey), the deaths between eighteen | years, after the best part of his life had 
and twenty-five were seventy; between | been spent, without any pension whatever. 
twenty-five and thirty-three, 107; between | He did not believe that any danger to the 
thirty-three and forty, 131; and above | State was to be apprehended from turning 
forty, 128 in the thousand. In the West | a man, versed in military practices, out of 
Indies, at the Cape of Good Hope, and in| the Army into the ranks of the people. 
general throughout the whole of our colo- | The inclination of men who had once served 
nies, the same proportion existed; plainly in the Army or Navy was to adhere to 
and distinctly proving that, if they desired | their cloth, and to remain loyal; and so 
the smallest possible sacrifice of life in| long as the middle classes continued as 
our colonies, they would send out men they were, there was little reason to dread 
varying in their ages from twenty to thirty, a social disturbance. He did not under- 
in preference to men who had passed that stand why the right hon. Gentleman would 
age. He hoped he had convinced every consent to no alteration of the originally 
hon. Gentleman, that, on the score of hu- proposed period. The country would be a 
manity, he was justified in urging this positive gainer from the men leaving after 
measure on the House. He could not pro- ten years’ service. He thought the pro- 
mise that he could at all alter the principle | posal of the right hon. Gentleman was a 
he had now laid down as the most suitable great improvement on the present system; 
basis for the Bill. He thought that the and, therefore, he would not be captious, 
periods of service which he had fixed upon, although it was not quite what he wished. 
were those which would be fair to the men But his chief reason for supporting this 
and fair to the public; and even if some Bill was, that it would give a death-blow 
extra expense should be incurred by the to the Warrant of 1833, issued by the right 
new system, he believed his right hon. hon. Gentleman the President of the Board 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer of Control. The proper course to take 
was not unprepared to meet that emer- would, in his opinion, be to cancel that 
gency. It was argued that he held out warrant, and establish a new one. 
no novel inducement whatever to the sol-, Sin DE L. EVANS wished only to say, 
dier to enlist; but if that were not the ease, that after the speech of the right hon. 
he certainly did not expect, that after a Gentleman (Mr. F. Maule) and the right 
service of ten years there would be any hon. Gentleman on the other side of the 
great disrelish, on the part of the soldier, House (Mr. 8. Herbert), he thought it 
to re-enlistment. It was, he admitted, an unnecessary for the warmest advocate of 
experiment; but it was an experiment so | the Bill to trespass on their time; and he 
surrounded with good prospects, that he, was ready at once to go into Committee 
did not hesitate taking on himself, so far upon it. 
as he was officially concerned, the respon-| CoLoxeL REID said, the right hon. 
sibility of suggesting it to the Legislature. | Gentleman (Mr. F. Maule) seemed to think 
He earnestly trusted, that whether the that the dispersion of so large a number of 
House was to carry or reject it, they would | men as 20,000, or, as the right hon. Gen- 
come to a decision at once, in order, either | tleman called it, martializing so large a 
that it might be passed concurrently with | part of the population as would occur if 
the Mutiny Bill, or, if rejected, that the; this Bill passed, would be an imaginary 
Mutiny Bill might, without any further! danger. But in confirmation of the right 
delay, be sent in a proper condition up to} hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sidney Herbert’s) 
the House of Lords. | opinion, that there was real danger in thus 
Cotoxer WOOD observed, that the | martializing the population, he could quote 
speech of his right hon. Friend the Member | the words of the Duke of Wellington :— 
for Wiltshire convinced him that if they | Pe a ES Pep mma Me 
ion re bee = system of come | peace of Paris with an army of from 00 to 1,000 
» they would sooner or Jater De | men, it had required ever since the Revolution of 
compelled to adopt the recommendation of | July, 1830, 60,000 men, on an average, to preserve 
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the tranquillity of the capital. What had hap- 
pened at Bristol and Lyons showed the difference 
in power and efficiency between the existing Go- 
vernments of France and England. The calamity 
at Bristol was at once put an end to as soon as an 
officer, at the head of a military detachment was 
found to do his duty; whereas, it required not 
less than 40,000 of the best troops in France, with 
the Minister of War and the Prince of the blood 
at their head, to quell, in the same time, the dis- 
turbances that had taken place at Lyons.” 

In his opinion, as the Reform Bill added 
to the political power of the people, so this 
measure was likely to add to their physical 
power. 

Sm H. DOUGLAS, after the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
at War, would not divide the House. 

House then went into Committee pro 
formd; and, having resumed, the further 
consideration of the Bill was adjourned. 





FEVER BILL (IRELAND). 

House in Committee on the Fever Bill 
(Ireland). 

The Eartof LINCOLN remarked, that he 
had no desire to interfere with the progress of 
the Bill, as he supposed some such measure 
was required in the present state of Ire- 
land, and especially as he had urged upon 
the House, at an early period of the Ses- 
sion, the advisability of reconstituting the 
Central Board of Health. His principal 
object in rising on the present occasion 
was, to call attention to the statements 
which had been made by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. Labouchere), That right 
hon. Gentleman had given as his reason 
why the Board of Health should not be 
reconstituted, that great abuses had crept 
into the system as carried on by the late! 
Government. He stated that certain acts 
to which he then referred had rendered it 
necessary to discontinue the Central Board 
of Health; and he remarked that numerous 
abuses had taken place; that the expendi- 
ture had been lavish and wasteful; and 
that the various complaints of mismanage- 
ment which had reached the Government, 
had made them determine to suspend the 
operations of the board. He would not 
move an amendment on the Bill, but heg 
could not help expressing his belief, that, 
as regarded the permanent interests of 
Ireland and the proper application of relief, 
it was a great oversight in the Government 
not to have adhered to the Bill of last 
Session, and made the expenses be borne 
by the poor rates in the usual manner. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE assured the noble 
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Lord that the Bill had been prepared with 
great care, and had received the sanction 
of the highest authorities in Ireland, and 
of those who were most conversant with 
the state of that country. The present 
circumstances of the Irish people, and the 
necessity of providing relief, justified the 
departure from the Bill of last Session, 
alluded to by the noble Lord. 

House resumed. Bill to be reported, 

House adjourned at twenty minutes past 
One o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 31, 1847. 


Minutes.) Pusiic BrLLs.—2° Prisons (Ireland); Troops 
during Elections. 

Reported.—Poor Relief (Ireland); Fever (Ireland); Har- 
bours, Docks, and Piers Clauses. 

5° and passed:—Customs Duties. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Lord J. Russell, from Wex- 
ford, for Repeal cf the Union with Ireland.—By Mr. C. 
Round, from East Thorpe, against the Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill.—By Mr. Greene, from Lancaster, and Captain 
Pechell, from Brighton, in Favour of the Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill—By Colonel Sibthorp, from Lincoln, for 
Repeal of the Duty on Attorneys’ Certificates.—From 
William Edgworth Sanders, of Andover, against the 
Rating of Tenements (No. 2) Bill.—By Mr. Trotter, 
from Farnham (Surrey), in Favour of the Rating of 
Tenements (No. 2) Bill—By Mr. Sheil, from Directors 
of the Hibernian Joint Stock Company, for Assimilating 
the English and Irish Laws respecting Bankers. —By Mr, 
Brotherton and other Hon. Members, from several places, 
against the Government Scheme of Education.—By Mr. 
Beckett and other Hon. Members, from several places, 
in Favour of the Government Scheme of Education.—By 
Viscount Sandon, from Liverpool, for Improving the 
Character of Education.—By Sir G. Grey, from Justices 
of the Peace of the County of Denbigh, for Alteration 
of the Law respecting Juvenile Offenders.—From Guar- 
dians of the Poor of the Goole Union, for an Efficient 
Poor Law (Ireland).—By Major Layard, from Roman 
Catholic Bishop and Clergy of the United Dioceses of 
Kildare and Leighlin, and Mr. M‘Carthy, from the Grand 
Jury of the City of Cork, for Alteration of the Poor 
Relief (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. B. Denison, from Guar- 
dians of the Poor of the Goole Union, for Repeal or 
Alteration of the Poor Removal Act. By Mr. Hume, 
from Dysart and Lossiemouth, in Favour of the Ports, 
Harbours, &c. Bill (1846).—By Mr. B. Denison, from 
Bradford, for the Suppression of Promiscuous Inter- 
course. 


MASTER IN CHANCERY. 

Mr. HUME was desirous of obtaining 
information from the noble Lord respecting 
the vacancy which had recently occurred 
in the oftice of the Masters in Chancery. 
The noble Lord was, of course, aware that 
Mr. Lynch had felt himself obliged to re- 
sign the office of Master on account of ill 
health. He was anxious that the appomt- 
ment should not be filled up until a copy of 
the evidence taken in 1842 by the then 
Lord Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, 
and the Vice Chancellor of England, should 
be laid before the House. That evidence, 
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he understood, sanctioned several altera- | tained two days on a charge that could not 
tions and reforms in the Court of Chan- | be proved against them, and that they 
cery. He should hereafter move, that a| were not allowed to instruct their counsel 
message be sent to the Lords for a copy | except in the presence of the police officer. 
of the evidence, which he was informed He wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
was at present under the consideration of | what he intended to do on the subject ?— 
the Lord Chancellor; and he hoped that the | whether he intended to amend the law, if 
vacancy in the office of the Master would | such was the law ? 
not be filled up until the result of the evi-; Sir G. GREY said, that inquiry had 
dence, and of the consideration it was now | been made into the matter, and he was in- 
undergoing, should be known. |formed that the police-constable was not 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that when ina position to hear any communications 
this vacancy took place, he received a that might have been made by the parties 
communication from the Lord Chancellor, to their professional adviser; and he (Sir 
informing him of what had occurred, and G. Grey) had been assured by the magis- 
stating that no immediate steps would be | trates that they were confident the Brigh- 
taken for filling up the vacancy, in order ton police would not do anything to pre- 
that an opportunity might be afforded to vent any accused parties from making 
consider if any, and what, alterations might | those communications that were usual in 
be made in respect to the Court of Chan- | such cases. 
cery. 

: | PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND). 

DISABILITIES OF JEWS. | Mr. LABOUCHERE was anxious to 

Mr. TRELAWNY asked Lord John | take the opportunity of correcting an inac- 

Russell whether it was the intention of the | curacy in the statement which was made 


Government to bring in any measure for 
the removal of the disabilities of the Jews 
during the present Session. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL replied, that it was | 
not the intention of the Government to | 
bring in any Bill limited to the object of | 
removing the disabilities of the Jews; but | 
he wished to take further time to consider | 
whether it would be possible during the 
present Session to introduce a Bill which | 
might make some alterations which ap- | 
peared to be rendered necessary by the 
Aets of last Session, and particularly in 
respect to the taking of oaths. 


POOR LAW COMMISSIONERS. 
Captain PECHELL said, as hon. Mem- | 
bers were about to return to their consti- 
tuents, it was desirable, before they met 
them, that they should know whether it 
were the intention of the Government to 
supersede the present Poor Law Commis- 
sioners 2 : 
Lorv J. RUSSELL said, it was in- | 
tended to bring in a Bill upon the subject; 


by him the other day with regard to the 
operation of the rule reducing twenty per 


cent of the men employed on the publie 


works in Ireland. He, on that occasion, 
stated correctly that the directions issued 
from the Government in England were that 
a reduction of twenty per cent should be 
made upon the aggregate number of per- 
sons employed on the public works; and 
then proceeded to state that a discretion- 
ary power was left with the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland and the Board of Works to 
apply that rule of reduction in such man- 


/ner as to them should seem best; reducing 


in some cases more than twenty per cent, 


‘and in others less, according to their own 


discretion, provided they adhered to the 
principle that the reduction made on the 


| aggregate should be twenty per cent. He 
'found that the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 


did not conceive that any discretion was, 


| or ought to have been, left to him; but he 
‘conceived that it was, and ought to be, left 


to the Board of Works, as acting under 


‘the Treasury, and not under the Lord 


and his right hon. Friend the Secretary of Lieutenant. He made the statement which 
State for the Home Department would, he | he was now desirous of correcting, because, 
believed, give notice respecting it after the | although there was no express authority 
Tecess, | for doing so, yet the Board of Werks was 
jin the habit of communicating with the 

BRIGHTON POLICE. | Lord Lieutenant. The Lord Lieutenant, 
Caprary PECHELL again called the| however, was of opinion that, under the 
attention of Sir G. Grey to the case of | particular circumstances, he ought not to 
Charles Cooper and three other persons | exercise any discretion, but that the order 
Who had been taken into custody and de-| having been made by the Treasury, and 
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issued to the Board of Works, both the 
discretion and the responsibility for exer- 
cising it should rest upon the board, and 
not upon him. He thought it due to the 
Lord Lieutenant to make this statement, 
beeause what he stated on a former occa- 
sion, when not fully aware of all the cir- 
cumstances, was certainly calculated to 
leave a false impression on the mind of the 
House. He thought the Lord Lieutenant 
had exercised a sound judgment in this 
matter, and that under the particular cir- 
cumstances of the case it was for the 
Board of Works to exercise their discretion 
in carrying out the rule, and that the Lord 
Lieutenant judged rightly in leaving the 
matter altogether to the Board of Works, 
acting under the direction of the Treasury 
in London. In point of fact, the discretion 
was given to and exercised by the Board 
of Works in Ireland without reference to 
the Lord Lieutenant. 

Mr. STAFFORD O’BRIEN considered 
the decision of the Lord Lieutenant a sound 
and wise one. He was happy to be able 
to state that the discretion exercised by 
the Board of Works in his own locality 
had given very general satisfaction. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 


Mr. NICHOLL asked whether the Go- 
vernment contemplated any alteration in 
the law respecting pauper lunatic asylums, 
whereby counties or boroughs having no 
asylum for the pauper lunatics thereof 
would be relieved from the duty of erecting 
or providing such an asylum, in conformity 
with the provisions of the 8th and 9th 
Victoria, c. 126, and the 9th and 10th 
Victoria, c. 84, or whether it was intended 
to enforce the performance of that duty ? 

Sir G. GREY replied, that it was not 
the intention of the Government to pro- 
pose any alteration in the law whereby 
counties or boroughs should be relieved 
from the duty of erecting or keeping 
up asylums for lunatic paupers. As to 
the latter part of the question, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was aware, that by the 
provisions of the former of the two Acts to 
which he had referred, if within three years 
any county or borough did not take the re- 
quisite steps for complying with the Aet, it 
would be in the power of the Secretary of 
State to interfere and compel them. That 
Act had received the Royal Assent on the 
8th of August, 1845, and it would not be 
until three years from that time that the 
Secretary of State could take any steps to 
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oblige counties or boroughs to perform their 
duty in this respect. 

Mr. NICHOLL said, that both by that 
Act and by the Act of last year it was made 
imperative on the justices in quarter-ses. 
sions to give public notice of their intention 
to appoint a Committee to superintend the 
erecting or providing of these asylums; and 
he wished to know whether the Government 
meant to enforce the provision for the 
giving of such notices ? 

Sir G. GREY replied, that every step 
necessary to carry out the Acts would be 
taken, so as to provide for the due execu. 
tion of their provisions. 


POOR REMOVAL. 

Mr. R. YORKE asked whether it were 
the intention of the Government to repeal 
the Poor Removal Act of last Session, if 
there should be no general revision of the 
poor-law system ? 

Sir G. GREY was not able to state that 
the Government contemplated any such 
measure, supposing that no alteration took 
place in the law of settlement. That sub- 
ject was under the consideration of a Com- 
mittee of the House; it was open to them 
to report upon the whole of it, the law of 
removal being much conn«cted and bound 
up with it, and they would report whether 
any alteration should be made or not. 
Until that report was made, it would not 
be in his power to say what course the 
Government would feel it right to take. 


LANDLORDS (IRELAND). 

On the Motion for bringing up the Re- 
port on the Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill, 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, that see- 
ing the hon. Baronet the Member for Mary- 
lebone in his place, he was anxious to lay 
before the House a statement he had re- 
ceived from a gentleman, formerly a Mem- 
ber of the House, Mr. Longfield, in refer- 
ence to an observation made by the hon. 
Baronet in one of his speeches, respecting 
Irish landlords some time ago. Mr. Long- 
field stated that he had seen in the news- 
papers a speech of the hon. Baronet, in 
which he had introduced his name as har- 
ing given a very small subscription to 4 
relief committee out of a very large income; 
the words which the hon. Baronet had used 
were these—‘‘ In the case of Kanturk, a 
Mr. Longfield, worth 6,0001. a-year, had 
given 151.” Now, Mr. Longfield stated— 


“My property, in the parish of Clonfert, in 
which the town of Kanturk is situated, consists 
of tithe rent-charge amounting to 436/. a-yer 
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from which are to be deducted poor rates, agency, 
sums not paid, &e. I have given to relief commit- 
tees in this parish 302. during the last year, double 
the sum that is stated, my property in the parish 
being about one-thirteenth of what it is stated 


to be.” 

He added, he could not but feel it to be a 
grievous injury, the statement that from an 
income of 6,000/. a-year, he should have 
given but 15J. to relieve the present extra- 
ordinary distress. So far from that being 
the case, he had given to the utmost ex- 
tent of his power, by subscriptions to local 
committees in various places, by purchasing 
food, by residing constantly at home, and 
by giving extensive employment where he 
resided; he had also made a road at his 
own expense, at a distance from his resi- 
dence, where there was a great want of 
employment during the winter. The hon. 
Baronet’s informants might have referred 
to the amount of subscriptions in Mallow; 
it was a want of confidence in the commit- 
tee which had prevented Mr. Longfield and 
others from placing money at their dis- 
posal. Those, he said, who probably had 
never been in Ireland, could not be aware of 
the endless demands for relief on those 
who resided there; if they had been, they 
would not make statements such as that of 
which he complained, without inquiry, to as- 
certain how far facts supported a statement 
which would be circulated wherever news- 
papers were read, Had the hon. Baronet 
been in Ireland, he might have ascertained 
that all contributions to relieve distress were 
not given through relief committees. He 
was aware that Mr. Longfield had given 
more than 2501. to relief committees, out 
of an income of not more than 3,000I. 
a year—3Ol. of it, instead of 15/., being in 
aunion, where, instead of 6,000/. a year, 
as the hon. Baronet had alleged, Mr. 
Longfield had only 4367. a year. He had 
no wish to provoke a discussion; but felt 
it due to Mr. Longfield, as a matter of 
common justice, that this statement should 
be laid before the House. 

Sir B. HALL held in his hand two let- 
ters from reverend gentlemen connected 
with that part of the country, telling him 
that every word he had said in the 
House on this subject was perfectly cor- 
rect. He thought it would be expedient 
that the return which he had moved for, 
and which had been ordered by the House 
on the 4th of February, showing the 
amount of the subscriptions that had been 
made for the relief of the poor in each 
wnion of Ireland, under different heads, 
should be laid on the Table forthwith. 
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The return was important, because it 
would show at once whether the landlords 
of Ireland had done their duty or not, 
and he hoped no further delay would take 
place. 

Mr. LEFROY had received so many 
complaints of the attacks which had been 
made in that House on the landlords of 
Ireland, that he hoped he might take that 
opportunity of saying afew words. The 
hon. Baronet was, he knew, as incapable 
as any man in the House of making an 
incorrect statement intentionally; but he 
hoped this would be a lesson to the hon. 
Baronet and every one in the House against 
making statements affecting character with- 
out due inquiry. The evil was very great 
of making such a statement in the House 
of Commons. It got abroad, and much 
pain was caused; and though the hon. Ba- 
ronet, on the statement being contradicted, 
might get up in the handsomest manner 
and give up his authority, yet that did not 
wholly repair the mischief. The House 
had been told the case of this gentleman; 
then there came the case of another, who 
was said to keep hounds while the people 
were starving around him, which also turn- 
ed out to be incorrect; but no one had 
mentioned the name of Lord Clonbrock, 
who had actually kept hounds, and had 
given them up and sold his horses since 
the famine came on. He held in his hand 
various letters from different proprietors in 
Ireland. One said, that he did not wish 
in any way to be placed before the public, 
but that he was relieving the distress all 
he could; that he had always endeavoured 
to do the same, and that he had no wish 
or care to be vindicated as an Irish land- 
lord, except to reply when unjust charges 
were made upon the Irish landlords; that 
some parts of the country were in a mise- 
rable state from neglect of absentee land- 
lords, and that it was not easy for those 
who had not received their rents to give; 
but that human life must be preserved at 
any cost. The hon. Member for Rochdale 
had made sweeping charges against the 
Irish landlords, but not in the manner that 
the hon. Baronet had done; for he gave no 
opportunity of meeting them, and he said 
that the Irish landlords most grossly neg- 
lected their duty. Now, this very indivi- 
dual had been already alluded to in that 
House; and he could state that this indi- 
vidual was supplying 9,000 persons per 
week with soup, besides a great expendi- 
ture in clothes and other modes of relief, 
and that he was doing everything he eould 
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for them. 
stated, Sir R. Booth did a great deal; the 
fact was, he could afford to do, and really 
did, a great deal. He could mention an- 
other landlord, in Sligo, who had become 
alarmingly ill from his anxiety and atten- 
tion to the poor in his neighbourhood, of 
whom, since last winter, he had in daily 
employment 350. This gentleman was 
now furnishing seed to his tenants, for 
whom he had also purchased a cargo of 
Indian corn. He was seeing that every- 
thing was properly done to insure the cul- 
tivation of the soil, and doing his utmost 
to relieve the distress of his neighbourhoud. 
He had a soup-shop, besides giving a great 
deal at his own house; fifty-four women 
were employed by him weekly. He would 
mention one more case of a landlord 
who had been cruelly and grievously mis- 
represented as neglectful and careless 
about the poor in his neighbourhood; and, 
according to the statement which had been 
sent to him from Roscommon, this noble- 
man, who at any early period of the famine 
gave 500I., had subscribed during the pro- 
gress of the distress several sums of money 
to various relief and soup committees; and 
since the calamity set in supplied his la- 
bourers with cocoa in the morning and 
soup at mid-day, in addition to their usual 
daily wages, to the number of between 
200 and 300; and supplied soup to their 
families three times a week; and had 
within the last month supplied upwards of 
300 families with different articles of clo- 
thing and bed clothes; and had supplied 
wheat and rye gratuitously to the extent 
of several hundred pounds worth to his 
tenants holding ten acres and under, These 
statements showed, he thought, that the 
sweeping charges that had been brought 
against the landlords were unfounded in 
general, though he had always admitted 
that there were among them many dis- 
tressed men who were unable to perform 
their duty. Another correspondent stated 
that his father had given seed oats, man- 
gold, turnips, and carrots, and appointed a 
man to see that the sowing was done pro- 
perly. <A relation of his ownin Tipperary 
had given his tenants seed, entirely at his 
own cost. He hoped that the hon. Baronet 
(Sir b. Hall) would inquire before he 
again brought such statements under the 
notice of the House, whether on the au- 
thority of rev. gentlemen or not, and that 
he would do that justice to the Irish land- 
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circumstances of the country, were totally 
unable to do what they would do if they 
had the adequate means; and they could 
only hope that the measures of the Govern. 
ment would enable them to bear their share 
in relieving distress without exertions that 


would be overpowering. 
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|of the House. 


Mr. YOUNG begged to call attention 
to the form of the return alluded to by the 
hon. Baronet, as it stook on the Order-book 
It was to state—lst, The 
balance (if any remaining) of the subserip- 
tions of 1845 and 1856. 2nd. Private sub. 
scriptions advanced by owners, lessors, and 
occupiers of property in each union. 3rd. 
Subscriptions received from other sources, 
4th. The amount from public grants, 
Ile had received many letters from Ireland 


‘complaining of the terms of the order, and 


he must say, a more grossly unfair return 
it was impossible to conceive. Every os- 
tentatious rich person, who, perhaps, was 
doing very little, would appear on this re- 
turn as it stood, while those proprietors 
who were residing on their own estates, 
and doing what they could for the poor 
personally, would not appear on it. Be- 
fore the return was presented, he would 
take that opportunity of protesting against 
it. Ife must say, he thought it ought to 
be expunged from the Order-book of the 
House. He knew persons in Ireland who 
were not rich, but were spending one-half 
their income in the relief of the poor; he 
knew a clergyman who was devoting more 
than the whole of his tithes to the support 
of a soup shop in his parish. Ile knewa 
gentleman in Armagh who was supporting, 
and must for months support, more than 
900 people, who were employed in labour 
that was unproductive to him; but none 
of these persons’ names would appear upon 
the return as it stood. 

Lorp II. VANE fully concurred with 
the hon. Gentleman, and thought that it 
would be infinitely better that the House, 
even at that late period, should modify the 
form in which the return (which would pro- 
bably be presented immediately after the 
recess) should be made. Great injustice 
might be avoided by taking that course, 
which would be the better course, both as 
being more just to individuals, and witha 
view to encouraging different modes of re- 
lief in Ireland. He felt that, if names 
were to be paraded in this way for the sake 
of ostentation, and it was to be stated be- 


lords which he would wish to be done to! fore the public that such and such persons 
himself. On the whole, he was satisfied it | had given such and such subscriptions, the 
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landlords would be discouraged from en- 
gaging in other modes of relief which 
might be much more available. If the 
hon. Gentleman would give notice that he 
would move, immediately after the recess, 
that this return should not be made, he 
would second the hon. Member. 

Sir G. GREY said, as to the view taken 
of this return, calculated to deter the Irish 
landlords from the discharge of their du- 
ties, he was quite aware that the discharge 
of their duties was not shown by the 
amount of subscriptions given, but by the 
employment of the poor on their estates, 
and by residing on those estates. His at- 
tention had not been turned to this sub- 
ject, and he regretted that his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary for Ireland was not 
present; this, however, was to be remem- 
bered, that the grants from the Treasury 
were made in proportion to the amount of 
subscriptions raised in each locality; and 
it was perfectly according to precedent for 
the House to call for a return of the aub- 
scriptions in respect of which grants of 
money were made. But if it was meant 
that the return should give the name of 
each subscriber against each sum = sub- 
scribed, that would certainly be objection- 
able. Ife would inquire and endeavour to 
ascertain whether the return could not be 
made without that objectionable portion of 
it. The substance of the return was al- 
ready given in the commissariat series of 
the correspondence with the Board of 
Works which was already before the 
House. 

Mr. YOUNG had no objection, when the 
Government of the country had advanced 
sums of money proportioned to private sub- 
scriptions, to give the information to which 
the right hon. Baronet alluded; but he pro- 
tested against the document being taken 
by the House or the country as represent- 
ing the amount of private charity, and to 
its bearing the interpretation which the hon. 
Baronet and the Marylebone vestry were 
inclined to put upon it. 

Sm W. SOMERVILLE sstated, that 
the general amount of the subscriptions 
had already been published in the commis- 
sariat papers. 

Mr. POULETT SCROPE certainly 
thought it was desirable to see whether the 
possessors of property in different districts 
had contributed in proportion to the amount 
of their property; andif the subject were to 
be renewed after the holidays, he should 
certainly like to review the correspondence 
he had received, showing that a vast quan- 
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tity of the Irish landlords had neglected 
their duties, and that great distress had 
been the consequence. The fact was so 
notorious that it could not be denied, and 
he did not think it necessary to read any 
papers; and the neglect was not confined 
to the present occasion only, for on the au- 
thority of a report from the Commissioner 
appointed in 1834 to consider the state of 
the poor in the very district of Skibbereen, 
aiter the cholera, he found that the neglect 
of the poor on the part of the landlords was 
as great and flagrant at that time as it had 
been since. A_ subseription had been 
opened during the cholera, and the contri- 
butions came almost solely from the towns, 
the landlords having given little or nothing. 
One landlord who was possessed of 4,000. 
a year had not given a farthing, though his 
tenants participated in the fund; the total 
subscription was 471. 5s., almost the whole 
of which came from individuals who were 
resident in the towns. In 1852, during 
the time of the cholera, the landlords were 
applied to; four only sent answers, and 
they contributed 111. 5s., the entire rental 
being 6,000. a-year. So that this was by 
no means a new charge against the land- 
lords, and it would be impossible to deny it, 
or to give to it a wholesale answer; but if 
the attempt were made by reference to 
particular instances, he should be ready to 
meet the hon. Member; but in his opinion, 
the time of the House might be better oc- 
cupied. Large sums had been contributed 
by this country, and he believed the opin- 
ion to be general, that there was a neces- 
sity for making the maintenance of the poor 
compulsory on the landlords, and under that 
impression he had refused to bring indivi- 
dual charges forward; and he thought it 
high time that the voluntary support of the 
poor should be put an end to altogether. 
Mr. STAFFORD O’BRIEN, in reply 
to the hon. Member for Stroud, reminded 
him that the hon. Member for Longford 
had not said that the landlords had done 
their duty; he only on the eve of recess 
defended those landlords whose characters 
were attacked. The hon. Member for 
Stroud threatened the House with a mass 
of correspondence; and, not content with 
that, went as far back as the time when 
the cholera raged in Skibbereen, to make 
charges against Irish landowners of delin- 
quencies committed fifteen years since, 
by parties, some of whom he knew were 
dead. The hon. Member wound up by ex- 
pressing a hope that crimination and re- 
crimination would exist no longer; but if 
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the hon. Gentleman were to keep an am-|trate, try to carry out the Bill in the 
buseade of correspondence to fire off upon | same spirit in which it had been brought 
every occasion, he (Mr. Stafford O’Brien) forward. 
could see no hope of those unpleasant re-| Mr. VERNON SMITH thought the 
criminations coming to a conclusion, When | hon. Member for Northampton had been 
hon. Gentlemen made statements who had | too hard on the hon. Member for Stroud, 
no connexion with Ireland, who had no who had only spoken because he considered 
local knowledge of that country, in which, | his remarks called for by what had passed 
he believed, the hon. Gentleman had never before. He thought all were agreed that 
been, it became the duty of those who had _the return would be an unfair one; and if 
connexions in that country, and who had | the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Young) 
some practical knowledge of it, not to sub- | wished that it should not go forth to the 
mit to such attacks as those of the hon. | public, he would move, when the return 
Member for Stroud in silence. The House | was brought up for presentation, that it 
had affirmed the principle of extending re-| should not be printed. He thought the 
lief to the poor, and were about to try a| Poor Relief Bill ought to pass without 
great experiment. No man who had con- | obloquy being cast upon those who would 
sidered the subject and the extent of the | be intrusted with the carrying out of the 
change could deny it was a great and | measure. 
formidable experiment. One way to make Mr. GOULBURN said, that as the 
it fail was to exasperate the poor against | opinion of the House went with the hon. 
the rich, and make those who were well| Member for Cavan, it would be unneces- 
disposed to do their best, give up in de-| sary to discuss the fallacy of the informa- 
spair, by ungrounded and false statements; | tion which this return would give, if it 
and the result would be to create a mass| were produced to the House; but he rose 
of misery which must speedily react on|for the purpose of suggesting to the Go- 
England. He thanked most heartily the | vernment that as his hon. Friend could not, 
noble Lord the Member for Durham for!in the absence of the hou. Member for 
the manly, fair, and just views he had{ Marylebone, alter the resolution of the 
taken of these returns: they would have, | House, they should receive an assurance 
he had no doubt, a beneficial effect. Hej}on the part of the Government that so 
hoped his hon. Friend would not interfere | much as related to the amount which in- 
with the presentation of the return, as the | dividuals resident in each district had sub- 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary of State | scribed, should not be produced till his hon. 
for the Home Department had stated that | Friend had an opportunity of moving for 
there would be no objection to produce a/|an alteration in its terms. The object of 
list of the grants of public money side by | the return was answered, as the amount 
side with the local donations. The im-|of public money granted was before the 
perfect nature of the return ought to read | House; and the return would lead to an 
a lesson to the Government not to grant | unjust inference, and to prejudicial conse- 
returns so easily, when they could not ac-| quences, as it would tend to make Jand- 
curately give the information required. | lords abandon the most important duties 
They only gave rise to mistakes. The mis-| on their estates, and to subscribe to insti- 
representations made in that return was | tutions which were only brought into ac- 
only a part of the obloquy the landowners | tion to supply the neglect of those duties 
of Ireland had to bear as a punishment for | by the landlords. He believed, however, 
their past errors. They must submit to | that the present Bill was not brought for- 
it; and he hoped they would survive it. | ward for the punishment of particular land- 
Now that they were about to separate, he | lords, but because the belief was general 
thought it right to take that opportunity | that private charity was not sufficient, and 
of thanking the Government for the kind- | ought not to be wholly relied on. : 
ness and patience with which they had} Mr. LABOUCHERE regretted having 
listened to the suggestions which had been | been unavoidably absent during the earlier 
made, and for the way in which they had | stages of this discussion. He had no dif- 
assed the measures through the House. | ficulty in saying that his right hon. Friend 
Their desire for the amelioration of Ireland | the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
deserved the gratitude even of those who} partment would not lay the return upon 
had opposed the measure; and, although |the Table until the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
he himself had proposed some amendments, | Young) had had an opportunity of making 
he should, in his situation as a magis-|his proposal for altering the terms of it. 
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He knew that many landlords in Ireland 
thought that whatever means they could 
afford towards relieving distress would be 
better expended in providing work upon 
their estates, or in soup, than in any other 
mode. Nothing would be more unfair than 
to point out to public odium, or to those 
who might not be aware of all the circum- 
stances, the names of particular individuals 
who had not given any or large subserip- 
tions. At the same time he hoped nothing 
would go forth from that House as expres- 
sive of an opinion, that private subscrip- 


tions were not in any case very important, | 


or that they had not been useful and bene- 
ficial in mitigating the existing distress. 
Mr. TRELAWNY thought this was 
one of those occasions which might be im- 
proved—to use a phrase sometimes em- 
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safely prohibit the right to solicit relief. 
A noble Lord in another place spoke of 
the clamour and excitement raised in Eng- 
land on the subject at that moment, and 
said they rendered it an unfitting time to 
pass such a law as that. No wonder there 
was clamour and excitement. Why, he 
could not understand how any one, hav- 
ing an interest in public affairs, could rest 
until a check was imposed on the profli- 
gate waste of the hard earnings of the 
English peasant and artisan under the La- 
bour-rate Act. That an Irish landlord 
should have expected quietness and calm- 
‘ness of demeanour in the Saxon counte- 
| nance at that precise moment of all others, 
| did, he must say, surprise him exceedingly. 
The plea of England was short and simple: 
ought a country to feed itself, or ought it 





| 
| 


ployed under very different circumstances. not? And if it ought, the next question 
The inequality of the sums given in cha-| was, how should it be made to do so? 
rity by Irish landlords was precisely the | There was no way but by the increase of 
ground he used for a poor law; yet a 


its produce. But was that possible? It 
knew there were strong opinions against it | was proved to be so by a thousand wit- 


in influential quarters out of that House, | nesses, and by known and authenticated 
and those opinions had been supported by , examples. A noble Lord in another place 
arguments which ought to be met as soon | had made a speech of inordinate length to 


as advanced, lest they should sink into | prove the frightful evils which would arise 
the public mind, and produce a reaction | from a state of things which was rarely 


unfavourable to the ultimate success of the | likely to exist—he meant out-of-door relief 
scheme. Now, what were these arguments? | to the able-bodied. He all along assumed 
Some eminent political economists were | that the unions would be always full. Had 


averse to a poor law at all, as being, in its 
nature, a confiscation of property. He 
stoutly denied that it was so. He was 
prepared so show that it was not a confis- 
cation, but a compromise. A real poor 
law, to be efficient, should be coupled with 
amendicancy law, making it criminal to 
beg. For so long as able-bodied paupers 
were allowed to wander about the country 
imposing on the credulous good nature of 
simple folks, greater evils befell property 
than the small per centage which a poor 
law practically inflicted. For, in the first 
place, whilst nearly as much was given 
in charity, without a poor law, as a poor 
law would extort, it happened in practice 


that the deserving were mixed up with the | 


indolent and criminal; and, at the same 
time, the law was levied, not upon the 
whole of society, but on those whose be- 
nevolence outstepped their common sense 
or judicious regard for the public interest. 
A poor law, then, became a compromise 
between the right to property and the 
right to beg. Without State provision 
for proved destitution, arising out of no 
fault, but misfortune, no Government, hay- 
ing.a regard to its permanence, could 


| tageously doubled. 


he, then, such experience of the Irish dis- 
position to self-taxation? Did the annals 
of the Castlebar union beget such a conclu- 
sion? Was it not rather to be feared that 
Celtic ingenuity would evade the tax alto- 
gether? In times of famine, and then 
only, the houses would be full—and then 
they ought to be so. One great authority, 
whom every thinking man in this country 
would respect, had recommended emigra- 
tion in lieu of a poor law. But he con- 
tended they were in principle the same 
thing. A tax on property, levied in any 
shape, either to support or export redun- 
dant population, was in its essence a poor 
law. Nor could it yet be shown that Ire- 
land was so full that, with good manage- 
| ment, its population might not be advan- 
He hoped, therefore, 
this measure would be carried as speedily 
as possible, in justice to both Ireland and 
England. 

The Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill was then 
reported, and ordered to be read a third 
time. 





THE ARMY SERVICE BILL. 
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going into Committee on the Army Servica 
Bill, 

Si DE LACY EVANS regretted that 
he did not see the right hon. Gentleman 
the late Secretary of War (Mr. Sidney 
Herbert) in his place, while he (Sir De 
Lacy Evans) made the few remarks he had 
to offer. That right hon. Gentleman had 
stated the fact that, with the exception of 
the non-commissioned officers in the Army, 
the great body of the soldiers were of fifteen 
years’ standing in the service—that was, he 
said, the natural period of the service in the 
Army. He must say, that after that ex- 
pression of opinion, and considering the 
well-merited respect which was due to the 
right hon. Gentleman for kindness to, and 
great care of, the Army, he confessed he 
was astonished at the deduction which he 
made in recommending that the period of 
service should be reduced only one year. 
He trusted that the hon. Gentleman would 
alter his opinion of the question ; and to 
induce him to do so he would recall to his 
recollection the warrants which he issued 
in 1845, giving the privilege for enlistment 
for twelve or fourteen years. The propo- 
sition for the reduction of one year would 
be perfectly nugatory as a benefit to the 
soldiers. With regard to what had fallen 
from the hon. and gallant Member, he 
would remark that what he had stated 
about the money of 800,000 dollars must 
have arisen from an error of the press. 
He (Sir De Lacy Evans) had looked over 
the despatches, and was convinced that 
such must have been the case. The de- 
spatch of the Duke of Wellington, which 
the hon. and gallant Officer had quoted in 
reference to the Peninsular soldiers, so far 
from going against the present measure, 
he was persuaded was rather in its favour, 
as it showed that, even in the midst of a 
most important war, a limited enlistment 
had not been found prejudicial. The 
greater proportion of the hon. and gallant 
Member’s address, however, bore about as 
much relation to the measure before the 
House as Tenterden steeple bore to the 
Goodwin sands. While referring to the 
Duke of Wellington, he would take this 
opportunity of thanking him for his recent 
elevation of so many officers from the 
ranks. During the past year no less than 
forty-three non-commissioned officers had 
been raised to ensigns and cornets. This 


was but a tardy act of justice, and follow- 
ing out what had been done for many 
years in France, Russia, and other coun- 
There were no less than four indi- 


tries. 
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viduals who, in his humble opinion, were 
far better qualified to come to a right de. 
cision on this Motion than any general 
in the Army. These were the noble Lord 
now at the head of the Foreign Depart. 
ment (Lord Palmerston), who had been 
for nineteen years Secretary at War; and 
the Secretary for the Colonies, who had 
also for some time been Secretary at War, 
The others were two gentlemen who had 
been also Secretaries at War. The hon. 
and gallant Member opposite had thought 
it right, because the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government had declined 
giving the correspondence between the 
Ministry and the Commander-in-Chief, to 
assert that the noble Duke at the head of 
the forces was quite opposed to the prin- 
ciple which they had adopted; and a 
morning paper had thought proper to 
abuse him for having differed from the 
hon. and gallant Member opposite. But 
what was the case? Why, if the hon. 
Member would read the despatches of the 
noble Duke, who had not been lauded more 
than his illustrious services and illustrious 
character had deserved—if they would read 
these despatches a little more zealously— 
they would soon perceive that his opinion 
was very different to what it had been re- 
presented. In his communications with 
the Government, when in Spain, he had 
frequently told them that, although the 
troops sent over were at first in a high 
state of discipline, yet they soon lost that 
discipline and the efficiency with which 
they first arrived ; and in all these com- 
munications the noble Duke had repeatedly 
pressed the necessity for improving the 
morale of the Army, and had urged the 
wisdom of enlisting a better set of men, 
and of increasing the pensions of the men 
who were entitled to their discharge. This 
opinion, then, came in well to support the 
decision of civilians; and he was therefore 
justified in asserting that civilians were 
fully competent to judge of such a measure 
as this. The noble Duke had stated that 
it was, of all things, most important to 
raise the character of the men in the Army; 
and in this opinion he was supported by 4 
man eminent for his success in life—he 
meant Oliver Cromwell. Well, he believed 
that at the time the opinion he was about 
to state was delivered, that Cromwell was 4 
civilian ; for he believed that he was nearly 
40 years of age before he entered the army. 
It was well known that in the first two 
campaigns of the civil war, that the Parlia- 
mentarian army was unsuccessful; and in 
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one instance a portion of their troops was 
driven into Brentford ; and it was recorded 
in the statement of a conversation that had 
taken place between Cromwell and Hamp- 
den, that Cromwell, to whose ingenuity 
and care the elevation of the character of 
the men was chiefly owing, had expressed 
great doubts of the ultimate success of the 
conflict. To remedy this defect, he said 
that he would go down into Lincolnshire, 
where he was well known, and enlist the 
sons of the yeomen there, whose hearts as 
well as their hands would be in the cause. 
He had done so; and it was, in his belief, 
owing to that movement of Cromwell tkat 
he succeeded. 

Mr. GOULBURN remarked, that no 
sufficient argument had been offered by 
the right hon. the Secretary at War 
against the proposition to extend the pe- 
riod of enlistment to fourteen years. He 
thought it extremely improbable that com- 
manding officers would be more backward 
to re-enlist men who had served fourteen 
years, as they had thus had four years 
more experience than those who served ten 
years. The question before them was one 
of very great importance. He quite sub- 
scribed to what the right hon. Gentleman 


the Secretary at War had said with re- 
spect to the benefit which might accrue to 
the soldier by a term of limited engage- 
ment; but the point was to what extent 
that engagement ought to go, whether 


seven, ten, or fourteen years? This was a 
most important consideration, and might 
materially influence the future character of 
the Army, and upon that account no con- 
clusion should be arrived at without the 
fullest and most attentive deliberation. If 
the object of limited service was to get a 
better class of men into the Army, he 
submitted that that was desirable, and 
would be equally well accomplished by ex- 
tending the period of enlistment from ten 
to fourteen years. He agreed that it 
would be highly improper in the House to 
regulate the amount of pensions to be 
given upon retirement; but he trusted the 
pension warrant would be contemporaneous 
with any alteration that might be made in 
the service. He was of opinion that after 
twenty-one years’ service such a pension 
ought to be awarded to the soldier as 
would be sufficient to maintain him, and 
thus put an end to the system which now 
prevailed, and under which the soldier was 
compelled to apply for parochial relief. A 
great injustice would be done to the soldier 
unless they made an arrangement of that 
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kind. The Bill provided that at the end 
of ten years’ service the soldier might be 
at liberty to enrol himself, and serve for 
twelve days a year in the pension battalion, 
and that if he so served for twenty years, 
he would be entitled to sixpence per day; 
but it likewise provided that the man who 
re-enlisted should, provided he served for 
twelve years, receive, at the expiration of 
that time, a similar pension of sixpence 
What a great difference was 
there not between the cases of the respec- 
tive men! The man that remained at 
home with his family followed, perchance, 
a profitable employment, and enjoyed a 
healthy climate; and yet for 240 days’ ser- 
vice at home, which was only amusement 
to a soldier, they gave the same amount of 
pension as to the hard-working soldier, 
who in all varieties of climate, and at all 
hazards, had served for 4,000 days. 
Surely the positions of the men were not 
placed upon any terms of parity. In his 
opinion fourteen years would be a more 
desirable term of enlistment, not only 
upon the ground of expense, but for many 
other considerations; and he would give 
his support to the proposition to that 
effect. 

It was proposed to fill up the blank with 
the word ‘‘ ten.”’ 

On Clause 1, 

Sir HOWARD DOUGLAS moved, as 
an Amendment, that the word ‘ten’’ be 
omitted, and the word ‘‘fourteen’’ sub- 
stituted as the limited period of enlist- 
ment. 

Mr. HUME objected to the Amendment 
of the gallant Officer, inasmuch as he was of 
opinion that the limited period ought to be 
seven years, and not ten. If they adopted 
the period of seven years for enlistment, 
they would obtain a superior class of men 
to those who now entered, and they would 
not be driven to fill up the ranks of the 
Army with the sweepings of the gaols. It 
was by such a course, and by making the 
situation of the soldier as comfortable as 
possible, that they could obtain a good 
class of men for the Army. He was 
strongly in favour of a seven years period 
of enlistment, but he was contented to 
take ten years as the present proposal, 
being satisfied that it would lead to the 
shorter period. 

Cotone. LINDSAY supported the 
Amendment, as by the adoption of the 
longer period, fourteen years, they would 
retain in the Army a greater number of 
old well-conducted soldiers. 
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Mr. F. MAULE said, that he had stated | of the soldier to say for how long a term 
last night his objections to the adoption of | he should re-enlist? The Act provided 
any period longer than that which he pro- | that a man might re-enlist for ‘ any term 
posed, and he conld not agree to the /not exceeding eleven years.’’ Was it in. 
Amendment. tended that he should re-enlist for one 

Sm H. DOUGLAS said, that the|year only if he thought proper, becange 
longer term would be productive of many | that was the meaning of the clause ? 
advantages, and referred to the artillery Mr. F. MAULE admitted that there 
as a proof of the insufficiency of a ten! was some ambiguity in the clause, and he 
years’ enlistment. It took four years to | proposed to substitute ‘for the further 
make an artilleryman fit for his duties, and | term of eleven years,”’ which would fix that 
the sergeants in the artillery were gene- | period for his re-engagement. 
rally men of twelve years’ service. He} Coronet REID wished to call the atten. 
was so strongly impressed with the impor- | tion of the Government to the circumstanee, 
tance of the Amendment, that he thought | that while men who might be enlisted w.- 
it right to take the sense of the House | der the provisions of this Bill would be 
upon it, entitled to their discharge at the end of 

The Committee divided on the question | ten or twelve years, the men who were 
that the blank be filled up with ten:—Ayes | now serving in the Army, and who had 
62; Noes 27: Majority 35. been enlisted for an unlimited period, would 

Clause agreed to. be dependent for their discharge on the 

On Clause 2, will of the commanding officers. This 

CotoxeL WOOD moved a verbal Amend- | state of things would create great discon- 
ment with a view to enabling the soldier | tent in the Army; and he hoped the Seere- 
to re-enlist during the last year of his first} tary at War would give the subject his 
period of service, instead of at the end of | serious consideration. 
it, as proposed by the clause. His object} Amendment negatived without a divi- 
in moving the Amendment was to give the | sion. 
soldier a full year to make up his mind as! On the question being again put, 
to whether he should remain in his regi- CotoneL T. WOOD observed, that it 
ment or not, instead of calling upon him | could not be expected that a soldier who 
suddenly at the end of his first period of | had served for ten years in the Army would 
service to say if he was willing to re-en- | volunteer for an additional service of eleven 
gage himself for a period of eleven years. | years without an inerease of pay. He 

Mr. FOX MAULE did not think the! thought that a man who volunteered to 
Amendment would have the effect which | renew his service had a claim to an increase 
the hon. and gallant Colonel was desirous | of pay, and he hoped the right hon. Seere- 
to produce, whilst it would have the disad- | tary at War would consider this subject. 
vantage of preventing the man from going| Mr. F. MAULE said, that the object of 
home to his native place at the end of his | the Government was to place the soldier 
service, and remaining perhaps for four or | in as favourable a position as possible ; but 
five months there. If a man re-engaged | it would be more convenient not to discuss 
during his last year of service, such a re-| such matters as that to which the bon. and 
engagement would deprive him of that op- | gallant Member had referred now, but to 
portunity of going to see his friends; | leave their consideration to those to whom 
whereas, by permitting a man to go | the management of such affairs was imme- 
amongst his friends after a short period of | diately committed. 
service, such as that proposed by the Bill, Cotonen REID wished to remind the 
there was a probability that on his return | right hon. Gentleman (Mr. F. Maule) that 
to re-enlist, he would bring other men with | under the existing regulations a soldier 
him to enter the Army, and it was to be | now serving in the Army could only obtain 
supposed that those men would be of good | his discharge by the payment of 10I. or 
character—thus the arrangement would | 15/., and he must say that he thought old 
prove a means of obtaining a good class of | soldiers ought to be entitled to their dis 
men; he could not, therefore, agree to the | charge at the expiration of a certain period 
Amendment. of service without such payments. 

Mr. GOULBURN did not think Colonel| Mr. F. MAULE did not feel at liberty 
Wood’s proposition an unreasonable one. | to deprive a man who entered the Army of 

CotoneL REID wished to know whether | the power of purchasing his discharge, if 
it was to be left to the will or the eaprice | circumstances arose which rendered it ne 
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| country, that there should be men not only 
means; and he could not pledge himself, | in the Army, but out of it, who were well 
by any statement in that House, as to what acquainted with the use of arms; and the 
arrangement might or might not be made effect of this Bill would undoubtedly be to 
with reference to granting free discharges _ produce a great number of such men. The 
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cessary for him to quit the service by such 


to old soldiers. | possession of our sea-girt isle had, by the 
introduction of steam, become very much 
altered, and it would be necessary to have 
our people skilled in the use of arms. The 
House was aware that the soldier was de- 
barred from the privilege of petitioning the 
House; but he was convinced that, if they 
had been at liberty to do so, they would 
have forwarded a host of petitions, praying 
the House to extend the privileges of the 
Bill to the existing Army. But he trusted 
that the generosity and good feeling of the 
House towards the Army would induce 
them to accede to the soldiers’ wishes, not- 
withstanding the compulsory absence of 
their petitions. He implored the hon. 
Members of that House, on whatever side 
they might happen to sit, not to refuse to 
the gallant men who defended their coun- 


Coroner T. WOOD asked whether, | 
supposing at the expiration of his period | 
of service, a soldier was undergoing the | 
sentence of a court-martial, his punishment | 
would cease on the expiration of that ser- | 


vice 

Mr. F. MAULE would make inquiry 
on that point; but he presumed that a 
soldier under sentence of court-martial 
would undergo the whole of his punishment 
before he was entitled to his discharge. 

The clause agreed to, as were the re- 
maining clauses of the Bill. 

Mason LAYARD then said, that as they 
had adopted all the clauses in the Bill, he | 
would propose the following clause :— 


“And be it enacted, that at the expiration of 





three years from the passing of this Act, any per- 
son now enlisted to serve Her Majesty who shall 
have completed the term of ten years in the in- 
fantry, or twelve years in the cavalry, artillery, or 
other ordnance corps, to be reckoned as aforesaid, 
and who shall give three calendar months’ notice 
tohis commanding officer that he is desirous of 
being discharged, shall be entitled to the benefit 
of this Act, and to the provisions thereof, in as 
full and ample a manner as if enlisted after the 
passing of this Act.” 


Ile was most anxious that this Bill should 
not. pass without such a provision being 
made for the soldiers in the existing Army. 
When he had first taken up this subject, 
he had taken pains to ascertain the injury 
of the short period of enlistment; and he 
was quite assured not only that the Bill 
would be beneficial, but that it would be so 
beneficial, that unless its influence was ex- 
tended in the manner he proposed, great 
injustice would be done to the men already 
in the Army. Great apprehensions had 
been entertained, not only in that, but the 
other House of Parliament, that the setting 
of the soldiers at liberty as proposed by this 
Bill would seriously endanger the country; 
but he could not see any grounds for such 
apprehensions. Indeed, the hundreds of 
parties with whom he had conversed on the 
subject, and who were the most competent 
to give an opinion as to the effects of the 
Bill, stated decidedly that they expected 
the greatest advantages to result from it 
to the Army and the country at large. 
They stated that it would henceforth be of 








the utmost importance to the safety of the 


try that ray of hope which all men required 
to light them along the rugged path of a 
chequered existence. He implored the 
House to grant to those men a hope that 
they should, in a short time, be enabled to 
return to the bosoms of their families after 
their arduous toils on behalf of their coun- 
try. By so doing the House would only 
be acting towards them in that generous 
spirit to which they were entitled. 

Clause brought up and read a first time. 
On the Motion that it be read a second 
time, 

Sm DE L. EVANS conceived that it 
was but just to the existing Army, that 
some such provision should be inserted. 
As he had said on a previous occasion, so 
he would now repeat, that he could not 
conceive that any practical inconvenience 
whatever would accrue from extending the 
privileges of this Bill to the members of 
the existing Army. The Government ought 
to express their intention on that point. 

Mr. F. MAULE was rather sorry to 
say, that he ditfered in some degree from 
the opinion held by his hon. and gallant 
Friend, who was no doubt a very high au- 
thority upon such subjects as these. He 
thought that what had fallen from the gal- 
lant Member would tend rather to increase 
than sooth the dissatisfaction of the exist- 
ing Army. He was glad to know that his 
hon. and gallant Friend (Major Layard) 
approved of the experiment of a limited 
service in the Army; but he was afraid that 
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a great responsibility would attach to the| 
Government if they consented to his pro- | 
position of extending immediately the be- , 
nefits of this Bill to the existing Army. 
By the existing Army, he meant, of course, | 
all those who had served for a period of ten | 
years in the infantry, and twelve in the , 
eavalry or artillery. He thought that the | 
adoption of the proposed clause would cause 
very great inconvenience. He was also of 
opinion that it would not be convenient for | 
the Government to make any declaration | 
of the course which they might hereafter | 
think it right to adopt with reference to | 
the extension of the privileges of the Bill 
to the men now in the Army, before they | 
had some knowledge of the working of this 
measure as regarded the Army and the | 
public mind. His hon. Friend had stated | 
that they could hear nothing from the ex- | 
isting Army in the shape of petitions re- 
specting this Bill, that the soldier was de- | 
prived of the privilege of petitioning the | 
House. It was very true that the soldier | 


was not allowed to petition the House; but 
he believed that one of the laws under 
which the soldier was governed, provided 
that inquiry should be made by proper | 
parties into the minutest grievances com- | 


plained of by a soldier. It was true that | 
in several instances the soldier was afraid | 
of asking for an inquiry; but in a ease like | 
this, which involved no dispute between | 
him and his superior officers, he believed 
that if they had felt very much aggrieved | 
they would have made their complaints to | 
the commanding officers against the Bill. 
Without meaning to cast any reflection | 
upon his hon. Friend, who was entitled to | 
great praise for his great exertions in the 
cause of the Army, and to whose measure 
of last Session he (Mr. Maule) was greatly 
indebted for the present, he must say that | 
if his present proposal were adopted, it 
would not be in accordance with the opin- 
ion of the highest authority in the Army. , 
The gratitude of the House was undoubt- 
edly due to his gallant Friend for the bold 
and honest manner in which he had in- 
variably given expression to his opinions on 
the state of the Army, and the necessity | 
for its improvement. He thanked him for 
the support which he had afforded to him , 
in carrying out this Bill as originally pro- | 
posed; and he hoped that, if it should re- | 
ceive the sanction of the Legislature, it | 
would give complete satisfaction to the | 
public. He believed that the Bill would | 
be of the greatest service, not only to the | 
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Army, but to the country generally. The 
Government would consider the proposition 
of his hon. and gallant Friend; and if jt 


_ should be deemed prudent to adopt its prin. 


ciple, they would willingly do so after they 
had an opportunity of witnessing the opera. 
tion of the Bill in its present shape. 

Sir DE L. EVANS begged to suggest 
to his hon. and gallant Friend, that, after 
the satisfactory statement that had been 
made, he should consent to withdraw his 
proposition. 

CotoneL LINDSAY concurred with his 
two hon. Friends, as to the justice of ex. 


‘tending the benefits of the Bill to the ex. 


isting Army. He had, however, the ful- 
lest confidence in the Government, and 
would willingly leave the matter in their 
hands. 

Mason LAYARD could not say he felt 
the entire satisfaction avowed by the hon. 
and gallant Member for Westminster; but 
knowing, from experience, that when the 
Government held out the slightest hope 
that the statement of a hardship should be 
attended to, they would really and seriously 
consider what could be done to remedy it, 
he should not press the Motion. 

Clause withdrawn. House 
Bill to be reported. 

House adjourned at half-past Five 
o'clock to Monday April 12th. 


resumed, 
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Lorn J. RUSSELL having moved the 
Order of the Day for the House to resolve 
itself into a Committee of Supply, 


Sm H. DOUGLAS rose, pursuant to 
notice, to call attention to the cases of me- 
dical officers, surgeons, and paymasters of 
regiments, who have not been included in 
the warrant issued in May, 1846, conse- 
quent upon the Motion he made in April, 
1845, for an improved retirement to a 
limited number of medical officers, and all 
officers of regimental staff, to extend to 
them the benefits conferred by the war- 
rant dated the Ist of October, 1840, to 
oficers of all other branches and arms 
of the service. Deeply impressed with the 
magnitude of the calamity which has 
fallen upon our sister island, and thereby 
on the nation, he should be most reluc- 
tant to recommend any measure for the 
adoption of the Legislature which could 
have the effect of adding significantly to 
the burdens sustained by the people at 
this inauspicious moment; and were this a 
proposition of that character, he would 
defer it to a more convenient season. But 
the act of justice which he was about to 
seek at their hands would not have this 
effect; and the right hon. Baronet the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, if he were pre- 
sent, far from being alarmed, would be 
surprised at the smallness of the cost at 
which this boon might be impartially con- 
ceeded, the measure being, to a certain ex- 
tent, self-sustaining. He would briefly state 
thecase. In October, 1840, a warrant was 
issued, granting full-pay retirement to a li- 
mited number of officers of infantry and 
cavalry, including 20 lieutenant-colonels, 
20 majors, and 115 captains, of whom 
45 might be brevet-majors. This boon 
was soon after extended by warrant to 
a limited number of officers of artillery, 
engineers, and marines, and Navy; and he 
might mention here that the promotion of 
these retired officers by brevet was allow- 
ed to go on, which not being the case 
with retired officers of cavalry and in- 
fantry, was a distinction which, in his opin- 
lon, ought not to exist, and to remove 
which would cost nothing. This full-pay 
retirement, however, having been granted 
to officers of cavalry, infantry, artillery, 
engineers, and marines, was not extended 
to medical officers, nor to the officers of 
the regimental staff, namely, surgeons, 
paymasters, quartermasters, and veteri- 
nary surgeons. Deeming this distinction 
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unjust, he (Sir H. Douglas), in the year 
1845, in Committee on the Army Esti- 
mates, brought the subject under the con- 
sideration of the House, when his views ap- 
peared to meet with unanimous approba- 
tion, at least no objection was urged against 
them. In May, 1846, a warrant was issued, 
granting an increased retirement to quar- 
termasters and veterinary surgeons to the 
extent of about five-sixths of their pay; but 
neither paymaster nor surgeon were in- 
cluded. The improved retirement granted 
to veterinary surgeons and quartermasters 
was 8s. and 10s. a day, respectively, after 
thirty years’ service. His object was to 
urge the just claims of paymasters, regi- 
mental surgeons, and medical officers, to 
participate, in like proportion, in those ad- 
vantages. The principle of this arrange- 
ment was not contined to the two classes of 
officers to which he referred, but was es- 
tablished by Act of Parliament to regulate 
the amount of retired allowance to all pub- 
lic functionaries in certain proportions to 
their full pay, or salaries, at the time of 
retirement, increasing by twelfths for every 
five years’ service, commencing after having 
served ten. The effect of this would be to 
increase the retiring pay of the other two 
classes, from 135s. to 18s. and a fraction. 
The measure, as he had stated, would, to 
a certain extent, be self-sustaining, for the 
pay of a regimental surgeon who had served 
thirty years, being 1/. 2s. aday; and that 
of a paymaster, 1/. 2s. 6d.; and the former 
being succeeded by a surgeon, commencing 
on 13s. a day, and the paymaster by one on 
12s, 6d. a day, there would obviously be 
a commensurate saving. But what pay- 
master or surgeon would give up 22s. a 
day in addition to the advantages which 
he derived from barrack accommodation, 
lights, fuel, a soldier servant, and the ad- 
vantages of a mess, which might be taken 
altogether, equal to 10s. more, to retire on 
15s. aday ? What was the consequence ? 
That these officers were obliged to cling 
to active service long after their phy- 
sical powers were too much impaired to dis- 
charge efficiently their laborious duties, and 
much longer consequently than was consis- 
tent with the good of the service or their 
own comfort. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber then referred to documents, from which 
he cited cases of paymasters who had been 
from thirty-eight to forty-four years in the 
service, and referred to letters written 
by those officers, showing the pernicious 
effects which such long service had pro- 
duced on their health and efficiency. 
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He was aware that paymaster Drawwater 
had, by the last Gazette, retired, and had 
been succeeded by paymaster Ralston, of 
the 64th Regiment; but it appeared by a 
letter he held in his hand, that paymaster 
Ralston would very much prefer the pro- 
vision of an improved retirement; whilst 


paymaster Drawwater, in despair of ob- | 


taining this, had retired upon the present 
inadequate allowance. The following is 
the statement of paymaster Ralston’s ser- 
vices :— 

‘*T purchased a company of Dragoons in 1804, 
and served with my regiment in India the greatest 
part of the time till 1819, when the corps was 
disbanded on arrival in England. I thereby lost 
the value of my troop, being then a captain. I 
was seven years in the West Indies, where I was 
on two different occasions left as the only officer 
of my rank alive at head-quarters, and had to 
perform all the duties required of me. I was per- 
petual president of all regimental courts-inartial, 
courts of inquiry, boards, &c. &c., and, besides, 
had to take my tour of general, district, and other 
courts-martial, with the other officers of the com- 
imand, for many consecutive months without re- 
lief. In such a climate, and having to go several 
miles to general courts-martial, this was rather 
hard duty, in addition to my own as paymaster. I 
am nearly forty-three years in the service; for 
my short half-pay turn was not for my conveni- 
ence, but by reduction: and by the removal of my 
regiment from Jamaica to Nova Scotia in winter, 
I contracted a chest complaint which I have never 
thoroughly got rid of ; having thus lost my health 
in the service.” 


The hon. and gallant Member proceeded 
to state—Let it not be forgotten that when 
an officer was appointed paymaster, his 


half-pay is stopped; and this is the only 
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class of half officer to which this rule 
|is applied; and if he had purchased his 
commission, he forfeits the right of sale, 
and loses his purchase-money. The office 
of paymaster, besides, is one of great re. 
sponsibility. He is obliged to provide two 
sureties of 1,000/. each. He is called upon 
to serve on courts-martial and courts of 
inquiry, and not unfrequently has thrown 
upon him the supervision and drawing up 
of the quartermaster’s and other accounts, 
However unhealthy the climate may be in 
| which the regiment is stationed, he has less 
| indulgence, as to leave of absence, than any 
officer in the service; and he never escapes 
from his responsibilities. He would not 
contrast the condition, claims, and duties 
of paymasters, which justly entitled them 
to consideration, with quartermasters; but 
would only urge that we were bound to 
extend to the former the advantages al- 
ready granted to the latter. And now, 
with respect to medical officers, surgeons, 
of regiments, whatever argument could be 
urged on behalf of paymasters, might be 
| applied with greater force to the case of 
that learned, most important, and as he 
| thought rather neglected class, entitled on 
| every account to the first consideration and 
| distinction. The army surgeon, it is true, 
' does not purchase his commission; but the 
expense necessarily invested on his educa- 
tion must not be forgotten; and he, like 
the paymaster, cannot realize this by sale, 
for the benefit of his family. No one who 
knows anything of the severe and painful 
duties which a medical officer has to dis- 
charge, and the services in which he 
must be engaged, in the presence of 
disease of every kind, facing death in 
every shape, can doubt of the hardships 
which officers of that class must have 
undergone during a service of thirty 
years. The surgeon, too, let it be remem- 
bered, must be in full possession of all 
his energies, keep himself well up to the 
mark in every improvement in practical 
surgery and in medical science.  Pay- 
masters and quartermasters may, with 
rather diminished powers, cling to the 
service without any great detriment to 
it, or inconvenience to themselves, after 
these had somewhat faded; but there was 
a period of life beyond which the medical 
officer, however perfect his intellect, could 
not discharge effectually his duties on the 
field as surgeon of the regiment—a period 
beyond which vision becomes imperfect, the 
nerve unbraced, the hand too unsteady, im 
the difficult and delicate operations whieh 
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s surgeon was called upon to perform. No 
man of the age of sixty or sixty-two could 
be expected to retain these faculties un- 
impaired; and as the great bulk of medi- 
cal officers enter the army at the age of 
twenty-four, thirty-two years’ service would 
bring them near to thatstage inhuman exist- 
ence, beyond which it would be vain and 
unreasonable to expect that a medical offi- 
cer of thirty or thirty-five years’ service in 
all climates should retain his efficiency. 
(Officers so circumstanced are aware of this 
sad truth, but continue to serve, knowing 
that the half-pay to which they are entitled 
is insufficient for their wants; that, from 
bodily infirmities and deficiency of mental 
energy, they cannot add to their income by 
private practice, being unequal to com- 
pete successfully with younger and more 
recently educated practitioners, and there- 
fore cling to the service. It is for the in- 
terests of the service, then, that men so cir- 
eumstanced should cede their avocations 
to younger individuals; but this they can 
only be tempted to do, or are justified in 
doing, by our increasing their rates of re- 
tirement. The medical officer, while on 
full-pay, has no cause for complaint—this 
is sufficient to attach him to the service, 
but binds him too long, from the rates of 
retirement being so inadequate. The 
hon. and gallant Member then cited, 
from official returns, the cases of many 
deputy inspectors general of hospitals, 
and surgeons, who had been from thirty- 
six to forty-three years in the service.* 
Thus he had shown that, whilst medical 
officers had no means of realising, by sale 
of their commission, the expense of their 
education, and did not enjoy the advantages 
of an improved retirement, as granted to 
veterinary surgeons and quartermasters, he 
had now, alas! to show, that the widows of 
medical officers were not so well provided 
for by pension as the widows of officers of 
relative rank. The surgeon of a regiment 
ranks with captain; a staff-surgeon of the 
first class with major; the deputy-inspector 
with lieutenant-colonel; the inspector-gene- 
ral of hospitals with a general officer. But 
the widow of an inspector-general killed 
in action only gets 801. a year, whilst the 
widow of a general officer of the lowest 
rank, viz., brigadier-general, gets 90I. 
The deputy-inspector’s widow gets only 
60l.; but the widow of a lieutenant- 
colonel 80/. The staff-surgeon’s widow 
gets 207. less than the widow of a ma. 





* See Table (as note) following column. 
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jor; and there is a difference of 51. to 
the disfavour of the surgeon’s relict com- 
pared with the widow of a captain. The 
House will be sensible that, though these 
differences be of small amount, they are 
of vast importance to widows and or- 
phans left to such slender provision. The 
hon. and gallant Member read a letter 
from the widow of an officer who had 
served throughout the Peninsular war, and 
had afterwards died at Jamaica, in which 
she stated that she had only 451. per an- 
num pension; but she complained most 
that she did not receive the pension to 
which she was entitled, as her husband had 
held the relative rank of major. 

““My late husband, staff-surgeon Burmester, 
served for twenty-four years on constant active 
service—the whole of the Peninsular campaign, 
the battle of Waterloo, and was with the Army of 


Occupation in France. He was then sent to Ja- 
maica, where, in discharge of his duty, I had the 
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misfortune to lose him, and I was left with three | The troops move forward with exultation 
little children. . : to reap the fruits of their victory. Th 
“Hitherto I have received the small pension of | . : y: € 
451. per annum, and what I complain of as a sad | medical officers | remain on the blood. 
grievance is, that I do not receive the pension I | stained field, amidst the havoc of war, to 
am entitled to,as my husband held the relative | collect the mutilated victims, and adminis. 
rank of a major.” | ter to the sacrifices that victory exacts, Is 
He observed that he could read volumes of | the battle lost? or is the field, though won, 
similar documents, but he would not weary | abandoned, as ofttimes happens ? The me. 
the House with any more details. Having | dical officers perform their still more pain. 
explained the ordinary duties of medical | ful duties on the forsaken field, and become 
officers, he would now beg to say a few, themselves captives, in common with those 
words which he hoped would take these | who, by their aid, may survive. Then there 
officers as a class. out of the category/ was the assault of the fortress, and the 
of civil functionaries and non-combatants. | storming of the breach, at which medical 
The medical officer cannot be considered | officers are invariably aiding. And this is 
a non-combatant in the sense of personal | the class—such the persons, from whom you 
exposure, nor in many cases, as he could | withhold advantages enjoyed by the praeti- 
tell, of personal military gallantry. The | tioners of a less exalted surgery. The horse 
medical officer is suddenly called upon to | isa noble animal: the veterinary science is 
discharge duties which require the vigour | an important and useful profession; but man 
and powers of endurance of less advanced | isa nobler animal still, and a soldier, apart 
age; to partake of the fatigue, privations, | from other considerations of humanity, a 
and diseases incidental to actual service; more important and valuable agent. He ap- 
to brave every climate, to witness death in | pealed, then, in the strongest terms, to the 
every form; and to suffer it himself in the feelings and generosity of Her Majesty's 
field, when administering to those whose | Government, to the House, and to the 
lives he is endeavouring to preserve. Two | country, against the exclusion of the class 
surgeons of Her Majesty’s regiments were | of officers whose case he had taken up, 
killed on the field of battle in the ope-| from advantages which are extended to 
rations of the Sutlej; three at Cabul. | others—from a boon which all public ser- 
How many of the Honourable Compa- | vants, civil and military, now enjoy. 
ny’s service he knew not. He re-/| The hon. and gallant Member stated that 
quested the House to let him endeavour be would not enter further into detail, 
to depict the duties of medical officers on but leave the case to the consideration 
the field of battle. The action is about | of the House and the Government; and 
to commence. The medical officers at-| he hoped he had not appealed in vain to 
tached to the troops take post in the im-| the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
mediate rear of their respective corps, and | vernment, and would be consoled by the 
then prepare the implements of their mourn- ‘reflection that he had done his best in 
ful and painful calling. The battle be- | behalf of these officers. 
gins; the active combatants, unmindful; Mr. FOX MAULE said, he had really 
and regardless of danger, buoyed above the but a very few words to offer in reply to 
terror of death or of wounds by ardour | what his hon. and gallant Friend had urged 
and excitement, which few can imagine, | on behalf of those most meritorious offi- 
heed not the casualties that happen|cers. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
around them. Not so the medical offi-| complained that certain understandings 
cer. The fallen and the disabled that that were come to in 1845 had not been 
are not beyond the reach of his skill, fully carried into effect. Of one thing, 
become the subjects of his immediate | however, he (Mr. Fox Maule) was quite 
care. The fiercer the fight, the more nu- | certain, that his predecessor endeavoured 
merous these sad consignments. There, |in the Warrant of 1846, to extend the 
on the naked field, exposed to personal | benefits of the retiring allowance to as 
risk, and within reach of the bullets, great a number of officers as_ possible; 
which may have previously ploughed the | and since he had the honour of coming 
ranks of the columns, or lines in his front, to the office, he confessed that he looked 
the medical officers, with unflinching eye, | with considerable diffidence to any prop? 
steady hand, and well-braced nerves, dis- | sition for altering a warrant settled so late 
charge their melancholy functions, and |as 1846. He was, he admitted, unwilling, 
frequently lose their lives in endeavour- | without very good and stropg grounds, to 
ing to save others. Is the battle won ? | disturb the arrangement then made. With 
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regard to the paymasters, the hon. and 
allant Officer stated, as he before ad- 
mitted in 1845, that he had no fault what- 
ever to find with the full pay of that class 
of officers. His hon. and gallant Friend 
would, he thought, find that he might as 
well object to the full pay of any class 
of officers in the Army, as there was, he 
considered, no class of men in the British 
Army who were proportionably better paid. 
The paymaster was an officer who had, 
perhaps, as little to do as any officer in it. 
The duties of the office unquestionably re- 
quired considerable and very exact atten- 
tion; but, at the same time, it was scarcely 
fair, in arranging their retired allowance, 
to put the paymaster altogether on the 
footing of those who were called upon to 
risk life and limb in the service. He found 


that, on looking at the provisions which | 


were made for the paymasters previous to 
last year, the half-pay retirement for those 
oficers was only 12s. 6d., so that in the 
Warrant of 1846 the paymaster received a 
certain benefit—namely, that his half-pay 
after a service of thirty years, of which 
twenty-five should be as paymaster, was 
increased from 12s. 6d. to 15s. aday. But 
there was another consideration also which 
the hon. and gallant Officer overlooked, 
and that was, that officers who had served 
fora considerable number of years before 
they became paymasters, were permitted 
for every five years of that service to count 
two years in their service as paymasters; 
for ten years they could count five years, 
and for fifteen years they could count ten 
years. They had thus a much more speedy 
access to the period of time when they 
would be entitled to the retiring allowance, 
than they were allowed previous to the 
Warrant of 1846. As to the surgeons, 
they had, to a certain extent, advantages 
which the paymaster had not. They were 
ina branch of the service in which, though 
promotion was slow, yet it was to a certain 
extent alvays running up, and the promo- 
tions had been by a recent arrangement 
expedited. The hon. and gallant Officer 
had stated that by not giving better re- 
tiring pay, officers were induced to cling 
to the Army longer than they would under 
other circumstances. It was possible that 
cases of this description might exist; but, 
on the other hand, if retiring pensions of 
ahigher class were held out, a longer 
period of service would be required, so that 
the effect would remain the same. These 
oficers would cling to the service for the 
sake of the higher pension, and therefore 
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he did not think that the object of the 
hon. and gallant Officer would be gained 
by adopting the course he pointed out. It 
was extremely unpleasant to discuss mat- 
ters of this sort; and his own opinion was, 
that the less the House interfered with 
them the better. He assured the hon. and 
gallant Officer it was the wish of the Go- 
vernment to put every matter connected 
with the Army upon the best possible foot- 
ing; for during the present year they had 
given up, for the benefit of the soldier, 
50,0007. from the retiring allowances to 
pensioners, and they had expended 20,0007. 
upon a brevet of which officers would 
have the advantage. A sum, therefore, of 
70,0001. had been placed at the disposal 
of the Army by the present Government 
during this year. The hon. and gallant 
Officer limited the expenditure which would 
| be caused by adopting his suggestions to 
1,3001. a year. He (Mr. F. Maule) was 
not aware whether this estimate would be 
equal to the actual cost; but it must be 
considered not so much in reference to in- 
| dividual cases, as to the exigencies of the 
| public service. At the same time, so far 
| from putting an extinguisher upon the ques- 
| tion, he would state generally that, in con- 
| sidering the arrangements which ought to 
be made for the various branches of the 
service, the claims of paymasters, medical 
ofticers, and surgeons, and of all other of- 
ficers, would not be neglected by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, if those claims should 
appear to be founded in justice. 

Mr. HUME said, the House ought to 
know the grounds of the application, con- 
sidering the enormous claims upon the pub- 
lic purse and the present circumstances of 
the country. 

CotoneL LINDSAY concurred with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary at 
War that both the late and the present 
Government had done all that it was pos- 
sible for them to do in improving the Army; 
but he thought the hon. and gallant Offi- 
cer had made out a strong case in favour 
of surgeons, and his principal reason for 
thinking so was, that considerable differ- 
ence existed in point of age between sur- 
geons and paymasters with respect to their 
retiring allowance. The paymaster was 
generally a captain or lieutenant, who pro- 
bably had entered the service at eighteen, 
or perhaps sixteen years of age, whilst 
the surgeon did not enter the service until 
he was twenty-three. The consequence 
was that there was a difference of five, or 
it might be of seven years, in their age 
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when they became entitled to their re- 
spective pensions. Again, whilst other 
officers, when engaged in foreign service, 
might return home, the surgeon could not, 
but was obliged to remain with the regi- 
ment. Another circumstance to which the 
right hon. Gentleman alluded, was the pro- 
motion to which surgeons might look for- 
ward; but when they found that there were 
eleven surgeons who had been in the ser- 
vice between thirty and thirty-five years, 
and twelve between thirty-five and forty, 
they would see that promotion was not 
available in all cases. He hoped that the 
Government would take this matter into 
their serious consideration, and do justice 
to the parties whose case had that evening 
been brought under their consideration. If 
the matter now before them went to a di- 
vision, he should certainly support the Mo- 
tion of his hon. and gallant Friend near 
him. 

Sm DE LACY EVANS considered the 
present a peculiarly opportune time to 
bring a subject of this nature under the 
consideration of the House: first, because 
of the character of the policy of a neigh- 
bouring country; and, next, because there 
was a disposition both in the House and in 
the country to contribute to the improve- 
ment, the efficiency, and comfort of the 
Army. On former occasions hon. Friends 
of his had thrown out what might be con- 
sidered taunts of a wasteful expenditure 
upon the Army; comparisons had also been 
made between the army estimates of this 
country and those of foreign Powers. He 
denied that the expenditure upon the Army 
was open to the charge of waste; and it 
was a mistake to suppose that the British 
Army was more expensive than the French. 
The French Army cost more than the 
British Army, although the duties required 
from it were not so severe. The Army, 
too, was said to be an unproductive class. 
On this subject he referred his hon. Friends 
who made this objection to their great 
master in political economy, Mr. M‘Culloch, 
who said, on account of the protection af- 
forded by the Army, it ought to be classed 
among those classes who were superemi- 
nently productive. 

Question put, that the House resolve 
itself into a Committee of Supply. 

Sm DE LACY EVANS then brought 
under the consideration of the House the 
subjects of which he had givennotice. The 
first was— 

“The Treasury regulation respecting ration 
stoppages in the Colonies, whereby the Govern- 
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ment derives a profit at the expense of the soldier 
by the variation in the price of provisions in gg. 
veral of those colonies, contrary to the treatment 
of the troops stationed in the home territories,” 


The hon. and gallant Member said that in 
some colonies provisions were very cheap, 
in others very dear. The Treasury had 
thought proper to require that in one half 
the soldier should pay a profit upon them 
to the Government as an indemnity for the 
expense they were at in providing for the 
other half. It was, however, very difficult 
to persuade the soldier who was serving in 
Australia, who knew that the contract and 
market price for rations was 2d. or 3d. 
less than he was charged, that he ought to 
pay that extra price in one colony, because 
rations were dear in others. The thing 
was quite out of the question. Eight or 
nine months had now elapsed since he be- 
fore attempted to bring this subject under 
the consideration of the House; and he 
was then deterred from proceeding with 
his determination by a promise that justice 
should be done. Notwithstanding that 
promise, however, he had been unable to 
ascertain that any measure of justice—that 
any measure whatever, had been introduced 
upon the subject. He trusted the Seere- 
tary at War would inform him that he was 
in error upon that point, and that measures 
had been taken to correct the existing 
anomaly. He now came to his second 
point, which was, whether the Treasury 
order or arrangement respecting the liquor 
rations in Australia, had been of a decisive 
and general nature, applicable to other 
colonies, and sufficient, in the judgment of 
the Commander-in-Chief, to prevent any 
future probable recurrence of mutiny from 
that cause? It seemed that some time 
ago the soldier in Australia received an al- 
lowance of rum to the value of ld. per 
day. It pleased the Governor of the ¢o- 
lony, however, to place an import tax upon 
rum, and the consequence was that rum 
rose in the market. That being so, the 
prudent and more temperate of the soldiers 
sold their rum in the market, and pur 
chased other beverages of a lower price; 
but the Colonial Government ascertaiming 
that fact, immediately stopped the issue of 
rum, and issued in its place the penny pe 
day, to which, no doubt, originally the 
soldier was only entitled. That stoppage 
induced the soldiers to suppose that an m- 
jury had been put upon them. The reg 
ment, in consequence, mutinied, and two 
other regiments had to be sent out to 
sure their return to their allegiance. He 
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next came to the third point, which re- 
lated to the propriety of amending the 72nd 
Clause of the Mutiny Act, containing a 
special provision for the ‘wholesome ” 
maintenance of troops on a line of march 
in England, no similar or proportionate al- 
lowance being made for troops on the same 
duty in Ireland or Scotland. That 72nd 
Clause of the Mutiny Act very carefully 
provided for troops on a line of march in 
England; but it contained no such pro- 
vision for troops performing the same duty 
in Scotland and Ireland. It appeared that 
in England, soldiers on a line of march 
were provided each day with a hot meal of 
meat and vegetables, with bread and 
beer, for which the persons provided re- 
ceived 10d. per man. In Ireland all that 
the soldier on march received was ld. 
a day more marching money than the 
English solider ; and in Scotland he had 
2d. a day more marching money than in 
England ; but either 1d. or 2d. appeared 
to be a very bad equivalent for a good 10d. 
diner. This disparity showed a very 
great anomaly, and proved that the troops 
nearest home were always the best cared 
for. His fourth point had reference to the 
case of the former pensioners of the Army, 
whose petitions had been lately presented 
to the House, complaining of having suf- 
fered great misery and distress during 
many years, owing to their having agreed 
to an inadequate commutation of their 
pensions offered by a warrant issued from 
the War Office in 1832, which they were, 
unfortunately, induced to accept, through 
delusive promises emanating from autho- 
rity—the warrant respecting which having 
been cancelled in the following year. This 
part of his case came with peculiar force 
before the House, he having himself pre- 
sented petitions from nine persons who had 
been unfortunately induced to accept a 
commutation of their pensions. He re- 
garded the case as a very cruel one; and 
he was sure his right hon. Friend could 
not have considered it, or he would have 
taken some means to meet it. In 1831, 
an Act was passed offering the immediate 
payment of four years’ pension, with an 
opportunity of settling in some rich and 
fertile colony, to such pensioners as chose 
to resign their life-interest in their pension, 
and accept that commutation. The soldiers 
of course thought that the Government 
could be actuated by none but the justest 
and most honourable intentions towards 
them, and thousands of them accepted the 
fer, He would now beg leave to read 
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from Lord Durham’s report an extract 
which he ventured to think would place 
this subject in a clear and satisfactory light. 
It was this :— 

“ The most striking example, however, of the 
want of system and precaution on the part of 
Government is that of the old soldiers, termed 
commuted pensioners, of whom nearly 3,000 
reached the colonies in the years 1832 and 1833. 
A full description of the fate of those unfortunate 
people will be found in the evidence of Mr. David- 
son and others. Many of them landed in Quebec 
before the instructions had been received in the 
colony to pay them the sums to which they were 
to be entitled on their arrival, and even before the 
Provincial Government knew of their departure 
from England. Many of them spent the amount 
of their commutation money in debauchery, or 
were robbed of it when intoxicated. Many never 
attempted to settle upon the land awarded to 
them; and, of those who made the attempt, 
several were unable to discover whereabouts in 
the wilderness their grants were situated. Many 
of them sold their right to the land for a mere 
trifle, and were left, within a few weeks of their 
arrival, in a state of absolute want. Of the whole 
number who landed in the colony, probably not 
one in three attempted to establish themselves 
on their grants, and not one in six remain settled 
there at the present time. The remainder gene- 
rally lingered in the vicinity of the principal 
towns, where they contrived to pick up a subsist- 
ence by begging and occasional labour. Great 
numbers perished miserably in the two years of 
cholera, or from diseases engendered by exposure 
and privations, and aggravated by their dissolute 
habits. The majority of them have at length dis- 
appeared. The situation of those who survive 
calls loudly for some measure of immediate relief. 
It is one of extreme destitution and suffering.” 

In the following year the Government 
abolished that system; and the measure 
adopted as a remedy was to restore their 
pensions to those men who had returned 
from the colonies, deducting the four years’ 
pension which they had already received. 
Now, that might appear an equitable ar- 
rangement; but, considering that those 
unfortunate persons were in some degree 
the victims of fraud and deception (uninten- 
tional fraud, he admitted), he thought that 
the bargain was too strict. The men who 
had returned were scattered about, and 
the probability was that the majority of 
them knew nothing about the arrange- 
ment. What measures the Government 
had taken to give publicity to their inten- 
tion of restoring the pensions, he did not 
know; but he had reason to believe that 
they were not adequate to the purpose. 
When warrants of that description were 
put forward, the utmost publicity ought to 
be given to them. He contended that 
those men were not only entitled to the 
restoration of their pensions, according to 
the arrangement of 1833, but that they 
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were also entitled most unquestionably to | 
the whole of their arrears. His right hon. | 
Friend did not seem anxious to grant those 
arrears; but he (Sir De Lacy Evans) as- | 
serted that, morally speaking, there was 
no doubt that each of them was en- 
titled to his ten or twelve years of 
arrears, which would amount to some- 
thing like 200. Unless this matter were 
attended to, he should continue to bring it 
before the House upon every opportunity. 
His fifth point related to the state of the 
barracks. It referred particularly to the 
omission again, in this year’s estimates, of 
any vote being proposed for improving the 
barrack accommodation (especially with 
regard to the sleeping rooms), so requisite, 
in many instances, for the health of the 
troops, and for more suitable and decent 
quartering of the married non-commissioned 
officers and privates. He was sure the 
Government was anxious to contribute to 
the comfort and well-being of the soldier ; 
but how could they do that unless they in- 
quired into the state of the dwellings, for 
the dwelling of every human being formed 
one of the most essential ingredients in his 
comfort ? Not one farthing had been voted 
this year for the improvement of the bar- 
racks, 370 in number, except 5,000J. for 
washing-houses, and 5,000l. for prison- 
cells. Now, what was the state of the 


barracks throughout and adjoining the me- | 
'to some of those officers that they were 


tropolis? The barrack-rooms were about 


32 or 33 feet long, by 20 feet broad and | 
‘vices during the Peninsular war; and he 


12 feet high. In one room twenty men, 


including one or two non-commissioned | 
officers, and some of them, perhaps, mar- | 


ried, ate, drank, slept, and did every- 
thing except their exercises. Ile asserted, 
without the fear of contradiction, that the 
Government increased their pension list 
more by their neglect of the health of the 
troops in barracks, than the expenditure 





necessary for their improvement would 
amount to. In addition to the inconve- 
nience and unhealthiness, he regretted to 
say that the barrack-room was often the 
scene of great immorality and indecency. 
There was not the smallest provision for 
married men, who, with their wives, were 
obliged to sleep in the same room with 
nineteen other men. The women, indeed, 
were frequently confined in that room. 
There was only a space of nine inches be- 
tween the bottom of the bed and the table 
on which they dined. The space between 
the beds was only five inches; but to enable 
the men to get in and out more readily, 
two beds were placed together, so that 





they thus got a space of ten inches. The 
soldier had no means of reading. They 


might talk of establishing libraries; but 


how was a man to read in a room where 
there were nineteen others talking, or 
amusing themselves in a more boisterous 
manner? Though he could not say one 
word against the present Chancellor of the 


| Exchequer, he concluded that the present 


state of the barracks resulted from the 
niggardliness of Chancellors of the Ex. 
chequer in general, and was not to be 
attributed to the indifference of the high 
military authorities. He regarded this as 
a most serious matter, a most crying evil; 
and he entreated the noble Lord to causea 
general inspection to be made of the bar. 
racks throughout the kingdom. It must 
be quite evident from what he stated, how 
desirable it was to provide apartments for 
meals separate from those in which the 
men slept, and also to provide separate 
apartments for the sergeants and the mar- 
ried soldiers. Such additional accomno- 
dation would be a great benefit to the men, 
and he hoped to see a supplemental esti- 
mate brought in for the purpose of carrying 
it into effect. He now came to the sixth 


| subject to which he wished to direct the 


attention of the House, namely, to “ the 
claim of old Peninsular officers, who have 


' sold their commissions, to the medal to be 


granted for that war.’’ It had been stated 
not to receive the medal granted for ser- 


was desirous to ascertain whether there 
was any foundation for such a report? He 
should be very glad to hear that the report 
was incorrect, and that such officers, not- 
withstanding their having sold their com- 
missions, would obtain the medal. The 
expense of the medals to be given to Pen- 
insular officers who had sold their commis- 
sions would not be a matter of the slightest 
consideration to the Government or the 


| country, whilst they would be looked upon 


as a most important consideration by those 
officers; and it ought to be recollected that 
they were as clearly entitled to them 2s 
they were to arrears of pay. Ile hoped, 
therefore, that the report to the effect that 
the Peninsular officers who had sold their 
commissions were not to receive medals, 
would be found from the statement of the 
proper authority to be incorrect. The 
next point to which he felt it his duty to 
advert, was “the claim of the retired ofii- 
cers of the line (cavalry and infantry) who, 
worn out by wounds or broken health, 
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occasioned by service with their regiments 
or on the staff, have reluctantly accepted 
the retired pay offered by the Warrant of 
October, 1840; but who, though by senio- 
rity sufticiently eligible, find themselves 
excluded from the last brevet, which, in 
their case, would have cost the country 
nothing, although they see this favour ex- 
tended to their brother officers similarly 
situated on the retired lists of all the four 
other branches of the service: namely, 
the marines, artillery, engineers, and the 
Navy.” He was of opinion that the Go- 
yernment had treated those officers invidi- 
ously and harshly in leaving them out, 
whilst the other branches of the service 
were not omitted. If an officer had lost a 
leg, or injured his constitution by military 
service, he might be prevailed on to accept 
that retirement, and vet he was omitted in 
consequence on the occasion of the last 
brevet. He repeated that it was a harsh 
measure to deprive those officers of advan- 
tages which were extended to other officers; 
as a proof of which he would state that he 
held in his hand a list of thirty-five officers 
who were so excluded, although each of 
them had served more than forty years, 
and had received amongst the thirty-five 
oficers fifty-five wounds, amongst which 
wounds was included the loss of limbs. 
He conceived that such a body of men were 
as deserving of enjoying the advantages 
of the brevet as any other, and he thought 
it was invidious to exclude them. Te 
would not on that occasion go into the 
subject to which his eighth notice referred, 
namely, the selection for the responsible 
command of regiments, as it was too large 
a subject to treat properly and at suf- 
ficient length on that occasion wituout 
taking up too much of the time of the 
House; but he would remark, that in his 
opinion it would be impossible to defend 
the practice of delivering up the responsible 
charge of a regiment to an officer in con- 
sequence of purchase. Seniority was bet- 
ter than purchase, but even seniority 
ought not to be the paramount claim. The 
next subject to which he was desirous of 
directing attention, was the position which 
general officers of the engineers, artillery, 
and of the East India Company’s army, 
at present occupied. Why was it that 
general officers of the engineers, artillery, 
and of the East India Company’s army who 
may have distinguished themselves by their 
ability and conduct, should be deemed in- 
cligible for appointments on the general 
staff, in whatever part of the world their 





services may be available? THe believed 
it would not be denied that the general 
officers in the Ordnance department were 
some of the best-instructed portions of the 
Army; and he would ask if such men were 
to be considered ineligible for appointments 
on the general staff? During some of our 
late operations in India, our army was 
commanded by an artillery officer (General 
Pollock) with the greatest success; and yet 
that gallant officer, who was now, he be- 
lieved, on his way home, would find on his 
arrival that he would not be recognised as 
a general officer. He hoped that the sys- 
tem which now prevailed would not be al- 
lowed to affect that gallant officer, and 
that the desirable objects of ambition 
should not be shut out from those deserv- 
ing persons to whom his question referred. 
He was glad, however, to see the Govern- 
ment employing civilians of the East India 
Company’s service in the service of the 
State. The cases of Lord Metcalfe and 
of Sir Ilenry Pottinger were striking and 
most successful instances of the advantage 
of this practice; and he hoped that, the 
example once set, it would be followed up. 
The hon. Member for Montrose thought it 
was useless to have a brevet atall, and said 
that our general officers were nearly all too 
old for active service; but he would ask the 
hon. Member how the brevet could make 
these general officers older? He should 
like to see the promotions of general officers 
by brevet regulated by selection instead of 
seniority. There were 305 British general 
officers in the infantry and cavalry, with 
ten major generals of the Company’s ser- 
vice, who furnished the command in chief 
and the general staff of (including our 
British and Indian Army) about 400,000 
men. The proportion of general officers 
in the French Army was much greater, 
630 generals furnishing the staff to com- 
mand an army of 342000 men. While 
each general in the British service had the 
charge of 5,000 or 6,000 men, the French 
generals had not more than 2,000 under 
their command, with far less onerous du- 
ties. The expenditure on account of the 
staff in this country was 177,000/., while in 
France it amounted to less than 720,0000. 
The 305 British officers had also paid about 
1,250,000/. for their commissions; but 
neither in France nor in any other country 
that he had ever heard of, except this, did 
the officers pay a farthing for their com- 
missions. Ie had also to complain that 
there were regulations as to promotion 
which were kept secret in the War Office, 
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and their ignorance of which was the cause 
of excluding many deserving officers from 
promotion. He understood that Colonel 
Peyronnet Thompson, an officer of long 
standing, and one of the most active and 
successful contributors to free trade, had 
been excluded from the operation of the 
brevet on this account. It appeared that 
unless a paper was found in the War Office 
declaring the readiness of an officer to 
serve, he was deprived of promotion. Now, 
it might happen thet such a paper might 
be mislaid or overlooked; and he thought 
so improper a method of regulating pro- 
motions, by rules which many officers de- 
nied any knowledge of, should be altered. 
The practice of promoting general officers 
by seniority, who were entitled to receive 
the additional allowance of their rank, 
without any proof of meritorious conduct, 
or of their fitness to perform such highly 
responsible functions, was, he thought, ob- 
jectionable; twenty-nine officers had been 
excluded from the operation of the Warrant 
of the Ist of May, nine of whom were 
Companions of the Bath, several had re- 
ceived wounds, and many were officers who 
had served during the whole of the last 
war. Some of those, on the other hand, 
who had been promoted by the warrant, 
were officers of the Guards, who had seen 
very little or notice. With regard to the 
last notice which he had given, and which 
referred to the state of education at the 
Military College at Sandhurst, he had had 
some conversation, the day after he had 
given the notice, with his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Liverpool; and he 
found that his hon. and gallant Friend had 
already given notice of a Motion for an 
inquiry into the whole state of the profes- 
sional education of the Army, with the 
view that no officers should in future be 
admitted into the Army without under- 
going an examination. At present an 
officer underwent no examination whatever, 
though a recruit did. He should, therefore, 
leave the subject in the hands of his hon. 
and gallant Friend, who had not only been 
the Governor of Sandhurst College for 
several years, but was, perhaps, better 
qualified than any other officer in the whole 
Army to conduct such an inquiry; and he 
only hoped that his hon. and gallant Friend 
would proceed with it without much delay, 
as it would confer a great benefit on the 
Army. There was one point, however, on 


which he wished merely to touch, and that 
related to the education of the orphan 
children of non-commissioned officers. He 
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thought that means ought to be furnished 
by the State for their education. He would 
observe also that there were 171 cadets at 
the College of Sandhurst at present; and 
in order to prevent the necessity of the 
Secretary at War coming to the House of 
Commons and asking for a vote of money, 
they had arranged matters so that almost 
the whole number were the sons of per- 
sons who were able to pay 125I, 
year for the military education of their 
children. He understood that there were 
only about twenty of the class which paid 
301. or 407. for their education. He 
recommended that increased attention 
should be paid to the state of our naval and 
military preparations. Before concluding, 
he begged to read the following extracts 
from Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations— 
the great original, and, he presumed, 
highest, of all authorities on political 
economy:— ‘ 

“ The art of war,”’ he says, as it is certainly the 
noblest of all arts, so, in the progress of improve- 
ment, it necessarily becomes one of the most 
complicated among them.’’ ‘‘ In modern times 
many different causes contribute to render the de- 
fence of society more expensive.” But, “it is 
only by means of a standing Army that the 
civilization of any country can be perpetuated or 
preserved for a considerable time.”  “ States 
(however) have not always had that wisdom” 
(that of due attention to military preparation), 
“even when their circumstances had been such 
that the preservation of their existence required 
that they should have it.” “That wealth which 
always follows improvements in agriculture and 
manufactures, and which, in reality, is no more 
than the accumulated produce of those improve- 
ments, provokes the invasion of all their neigh- 
bours.” “ An industrious, and upon that account 
a wealthy nation, is of all nations the most likely 
to be attacked; and, unless the State takes some 
new measures for the public defence, the natural 
habits of the people render them altogether inca- 
pable of defending themselves.” “ When a 
civilized nation depends for its defence upon 4 
militia, it is at all times exposed to be conquered 
by any barbarous nation which happens to be in 
its neighbourhood.” 


He thought those observations not inappli- 
cable at the present time, considering the 
great alteration likely to be effected in 
warfare by the means of steam. By the 
agency of that power, the heaviest bat- 
teries could be moved from point to point, 
and troops could be transported with r- 
pidity. The circumstance was favourable 
to a neighbouring country, which possessed 
a larger army than we did; and, under 
these circumstances, he hoped that the 
Government had addressed their serious 
attention to the state of our national de- 
fences. Considering the character of the 
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licy of a neighbouring country, his own| pire we were enabled to maintain our 
conviction was that adequate measures | troops at a smaller expense than in others. 
were not taken in preparation against|It was deemed necessary, after _ trying 
some unfortunate catastrophe that might | many other schemes—after allowing the 
ocour. |regiments to make contracts for them- 

Mr. FOX MAULE said, if he were to | selves—to take a medium from calculations 
attempt to give a detailed answer to all| made throughout the colonies as to the ex- 
the subjects which his hon, and gallant | pense of rations, and to fix that medium or 
Friend had brought under the notice of the | average as the sum to be allowed for the 
House, he should be obliged to trespass | ration of the soldier, the public making 
on more of their time than they would good the deficiency in those colonies where 
under any circumstances be willing to af- | the price of provisions exceeded in propor- 
ford, for the hon. and gallant Gentleman | tion the stoppage from the soldiers’ wages. 
had touched upon almost every topic con-| He would but say he was convinced that 
nected with the Army. He must say that | this was in all cases a fair and just ar- 
his gallant Friend’s speech was delivered | rangement, for the soldier was much in- 
ina friendly spirit to the Government, and jured who served but once or twice in colo- 
with perfect moderation; but he must say, | nies where the provisions were dearer, and 
that in making these observations, he spent the greater portion of his service in 
thought the hon. and gallant Officer had | countries where the stoppage from his pay 
gone a step too far, for he had found fault | exceeded the price at which provisions 
with much that existed in the present state | could be bought. This matter had been 
of things, without suggesting in what man- | brought under the notice of the Chancellor 
ner the alterations he asked for were to be | of the Exchequer last year, and had been 
made, or how he would act were he placed | under the serious consideration of the Go- 
inthe same situation in the Government as | vernment; but when the House reflected 
he (Mr. Fox Maule) filled. His hon. and | upon the many and important calls upon 
gallant Friend said he brought forward lthe attention of his right hon. Friend, 


these matters on the present occasion be-; and, above all, the numerous demands 


| 


cause he saw a greater disposition to | upon the Treasury, it would not, he was 
amend the condition of the soldier now | sure, feel surprised that this question had 
than at any former time. If that were so, | not been yet completely settled. The Go- 
he would caution the hon. Gentleman not, vernment, he would repeat, had every dis- 
to ride a willing horse, he would not say position to deal with the question; but it 
to death, but until he could go no further. | was an extremely difficult one to be dealt 
His hon. Friend should recollect that, | with, and required the most minute and 
however desirable it might be to carry out | careful examination. With reference to 
the views which he suggested, the Govern-| the spirit rations, he was happy to say 
ment must look to other matters as well as | that, in all the colonies, the spirit rations 
to the improvement of the Army. They | had been done away with, except in Aus- 
must first see what the state of the finances | tralia and in New Zealand. Neither from 


was, and consider the claims which the other 
branches of the service had upon these finan- 
ces. Every disposition had been shown by 
his right hon. Friend the Chankellor of the 
Exchequer to make these improvements so 
far as was compatible with the state of the 
public Treasury; and the Government had 
a perfect disposition to increase the com- 


forts of the soldier, and to make those im- | 
provements ‘suggested in his condition, | 


when they could undertake them. The 
first question which the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had introduced, was the sol- 
diers’ rations. It was true for some time 
back a different system prevailed in some 
of the colonies respecting the soldiers’ ra- 
tions to that which prevailed at home. It 
Was quite true, as the gallant Officer stated, 
that in some portions of our colonial em- 











Canada nor the West Indies, nor from any 
of the other colonies in which the change 
had come into operation, the commutation 
of the spirit ration into one penny per 
diem, had there been the smallest dissatis- 
faction expressed; on the other hand, it 
seemed to have given pleasure to the sol- 
dier, and to have been productive of bene- 
ficial results. With reference to Australia 
and New Zealand, his hon. and gallant 
Friend had alluded to a circumstance 
which he thought might as well have been 
omitted, and that it had been quite as well 
if concealed from the public. If there had 
been a slight departure from order, the 
regiment in which it occurred soon return- 
ed to that state of strict discipline for 
which the British Army had been always 
remarkable. At the close of last Session, 
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intelligence had reached the Government 
of what had taken place in Australia, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer at once 
entered into a correspondence with the au- 
thorities there; but owing to the distance, 
that correspondence had not yet been 
brought to aclose. The disturbance oc- 
curred in consequence of the practice being 
altered with respect to the spirit rations; 
but as soon as an arrangement could be 
concluded with the authorities there, the 
cause of complaint on the part of the sol- 
diery would no longer exist. The military 
authorities were themselves to blame for 
what had oceurred. They did not give an 
equivalent for the ration of rum which was 
withdrawn. The soldiers there had been 
at liberty to sell their ration of rum, which 
ration they obtained duty free; and owing 
to the price of rum there, they made 
33d. by that which was all at once com- 
muted to one penny. In future, he trusted 
the soldiers in Australia would be placed 
in the same favourable position as else- 
where. The next point to which his hon. 


Friend had adverted, was that of pensions. 
A petition had been presented, signed by 
nine individuals, who described themselves 
as pensioners, in which they complained of 
hardships which they had suffered in con- 


sequence of the commutation of their pen- 
sions. His hon. and gallant Friend de- 
seribed this as a fraudulent transaction on 
the part of the Government; but he thought 
‘fraudulent’ too harsh an epithet, and 
undeserved. It certainly was an unfortu- 
nate transaction; but that was the most 
that could be said of it. [Sir De L. Evans 
was quite sure that the Government had 
not an intention to defraud; but fraud was 
the result.] The circumstances were 
these: In 1830, an Act had been passed 
enabling the Government to commute pen- 
sions to four years’ purchase. In 1831, 
1832, and 1833, some of the pensions of 
the old soldiers were in this way commuted, 
the pensioners voluntarily accepting of 
these commutations, and agreeing to go to 
the colonies, there to receive tracts of land 
of a certain amount, which they would be 
enabled to clear, and to settle their fami- 
lies upon. It was, as he said, an unfortu- 
nate arrangement, for it was adopted in 
1832 in a very loose manner, so much so, 
that when the old soldier whose pension 
had been commuted, arrived in the colonies, 
no information had been received by the 
authorities of the commutation of the pen- 
sion, nor instructions to give them any as- 
sistance, owing to the roundabout way in 
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which the mail was carried from Halifax 
to Quebec in those days; and the conse. 
quence was, that some of those poor men 
were driven to the greatest destitution, 
Some of them died of cholera, others 
fell into great want, and lived in huts near 
Toronto, until at last the officer in com. 
mand of the province was obliged to re. 
move them toa military settlement near 
Lake Huron, where they were supported 
until the orders of the Government arrived, 
Lord Durham remonstrated upon their 
treatment, and in consequence of it the 
Government of that period remitted those 
poor men 43d. a day of the pensions they 
had commuted, and some of them were still 
living comfortably in Canada. He could 
not conceive how it was that the nine indi- 
viduals to which his hon. and gallant 
Friend had alluded, were not included in 
the grant, for it was extended to Nova 
Seotia, New Brunswick, and even to New 
Zealand. All those pensioners who had 
then emigrated, and had commuted their 
pensions, were now in receipt of 43d. per 
day, although their pensions originally was 
only 5d. a-day. As far as he could collect 
information, one of the men to whom the 
hon. and gallant Officer had alluded, had 
returned from Canada after remaining 
there a year and a half; and the other, 
John Kelly, who had gone to New Zea- 
land, had entered the Royal Navy. Of the 
other seven he could get no information at 
present. It would be a lesson to the Go- 
vernment how they should deal with the 
emigration of military settlers. Old sol- 
diers must be guarded against the conse- 
quences of their own rashness and intem- 
perance. A small military colony was at this 
moment on its way to New Zealand, but 
under very different circumstances from 
those which existed in 1832, and under 4 
very different system. The old soldiers (of 
which it was wholly comprised) went, re- 
taining their full pensions, and under the 
conduct and superintendence of experienced 
officers; and it was expected that they 
would become not only good settlers, but 
that they would provide a defence for the 
colony to which they were going for 4 
number of years. He thought such a sys- 
tem must be successful, and that it might 
be carried to a considerable extent without 
the smallest risk. It was and would be 
wholly conducted upon a voluntary prin 
ciple—there would be perfect freedom on 
both sides—the Government to give, or the 
pensioner to accept. The next question 
upon which he would touch, was the con 
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fnement of the barracks for the soldier. | spectably and decently accommodated. But 
He was quite ready to admit that, con-| with reference to those soldiers who mar- 
sidering the progress of civilization, there | ried without the consent of their command- 
was much fault to be found with the crowd- | ing officers, however harsh it might ap- 
ed manner in which the soldiers were kept | rear, yet he would be the last to encou- 
in some of the barracks. But in many of | rage such marriages by affording them any 
them there was ample accommodation. The | accommodation, either in or out of bar- 
fact of the matter was, they were arriving | racks, which their conduct would not jus- 
at a new time, when it was expected that | tify their commanding officer in taking upon 
the progress of improvement must not be | his own discretion to grant. His hon. and 
stayed in any quarter; but half the soldiers | gallant Friend next referred to the 72nd 
in the Army, he was of opinion, had no idea | Clause of the Mutiny Act as to the billet- 
of better accommodation, and were perfectly | ing of soldiers. When his hon. and gallant 
satisfied to mess and to sleep in the same | Friend mentioned this subject last Session, 
room. However, these matters would be | he thought then, and he still thought, that 
looked to as speedily as the state of the| it concerned the comfort of the soldiers. 
finances would permit. There were two | He had since made inquiries, and he found 
points on which he wished to remark before | that complaints were made rather by civi- 
he quitted this part of the subject. The |lians than soldiers with respect to billeting. 
first was the very large sum of mone It was a matter which seemed to require 
which would be necessary to give theless pressing attention than several other 
amount of barrack accommodation which | topics touched on by his hon. and gallant 
the hon. and gallant Officer required. The | Friend, for as the construction of railways 
second, that it was not at all times pos-| proceeded, there would be less necessity 
sible, and, if possible, perhaps not quite de- | for having recourse to billeting at all. It 
sirable, to give ample barrack accommoda-| was only in Scotland and in Ireland that 
ti. For instance, it was sometimes de-| the system was now adopted to any ex- 
sirable, in a garrison in a town to put the tent, with a difference, he believed, in the 
largest number of soldiers in the smallest cost between the two countries of 1d. a-day. 
space; and again, if men were accustomed | In Scotland, at least, he did not see how 
toall the conveniences and comforts of ex- | the present system could be continued with- 
tensive barracks, they would not without | out being looked into; and yet it was hard 
discontent subject themselves to more con- to point out a remedy for any evils which 
tracted and narrower abodes when circum- | might be found to exist under it. The billet 
stances might render it necessary that they law was unknown to the legal authorities 
should doso. The Government were, how- in Scotland; they could only define it by 
ever, disposed to do all they could to pro-| saying it was the same as it existed before 
vide reasonable accommodation in the bar- | the Union, though what the law was at the 
racks; and he saw no good reason why the period referred to, they did not take on 
canteen room might not be converted into themselves to lay down. He fully admitted 
areading room, in which the soldier might | that the allowance of 1d. for the ‘ inhabit- 
profitably engage his leisure hours. With ant,’’ and 1d. for the use of culinary appa- 
regard to other accommodations, such as | ratus, were not sufficient to recompense the 
having the mess-rooms apart from the | civilian for the trouble which he suffered 
sleeping rooms, and having better sleeping from having soldiers billeted on him. He 
accommodation than at present existed, he | thought, that very much of the inconve- 
thought these questions must be left very | nience of the present system might be alle- 
much to the financial state of the public | viated by obliging all the soldiers billeted 
resources, though he would remind the! on a town to go into one house; and he 
House, that, with a view to furnishing baths | believed that the civil authorities at present 
and washhouses for the soldiers, 5,000U. | found it in general absolutely necessary, 
had been voted this year, in addition to for the convenience of the inhabitants, as 
17,0001. voted in former years for that | well as the safety of the soldiers, that one 
item alone. With regard to the position | building should be placed at the disposal 
of the married soldier, he certainly agreed | of the soldiers—any additional expense 
with his hon. and gallant Friend, that if| thereby incurred over and above the billet 
they were to allow a certain number of} money being taken out of the marching 
married women to each company, for the | money of the troops. With respect to the 
purposes of washing, &c., then they were | seventh resolution, which related to the ex- 
bound to see that these women were re-| clusion of officers who accepted the retired 
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pay offered by the Warrant of 1840,from the | came to the tenth resolution, in the discus. 
advantages of the last brevet, he must say | sion of which his hon. Friend had observed 
he had not heard on the part of the offi- | severely on the system adopted in the late 
cers themselves any such complaint as that} brevet. His hon. Friend said, that junior 
which his hon. and gallant Friend had | officers had been unfairly promoted, and 
urged. These officers were cognizant, | that a sort of secret arrangement, of which 
when they accepted their retirement, that | many officers were ignorant, was entered 
it barred them from the promotions conse- | into, by which those who were promoted, 
quent on any subsequent brevet. So far | undertook, if necessary, to serve in their 
from compulsion being used, such retire-| previous rank. Now this, so far from being 
ments on full pay were matters of the /|a secret, was mentioned in naval and mili- 
greatest favour; and he did not think that | tary commissions. His hon. Friend ad- 
in future a single instance of such retire-| verted to the case of Colonel Thompson. 
ment would be permitted except under ex- | No one could regret more deeply than he 
traordinary circumstances. As to the sixth | did that so honourable and gallant a man 
resolution, which put forward the claim of | should not be included in the list of those 
the old Peninsular officers who had sold | who were promoted ; but he could assure his 
their commissions, to the medal to be grant-| hon. Friend there was neither partiality, 
ed for that war, he did not believe there ex- | favour, nor affection in the matter. Not 
isted any intention of withholding medals | only Colonel Thompson, but the brother of 
in such acase. The eighth resolution of | his noble Friend who sat behind him (Lord 
his hon. and gallant Friend struck at the | J. Russell), was omitted from the list of pro- 
very root of the system under which the/ motions. The line was to be drawn some- 
British Army had so long flourished. And} where; and he believed that the number 
he must say, until he saw the probability | excluded under the regulations adopted 
of adopting another plan of promotion and | was so small as twenty-five or thirty. But 
reward which would work with more effi-| his hon. and gallant Friend complained 
ciency, he was not prepared to sap andj} that amongst those major-generals who 
destroy the system which now existed. He; were promoted, there were several who 
should like to see that system fairly, and | were not able to obtain the allowance of 
honourably, and correctly worked; but he, 4001. a year. This was quite true. This 
for one, could not see any better principle | was the most expensive part of the promo- 
than that on which it was established. The | tions which took place by brevet, and that 
ninth resolution asked why general officers | to which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of the engineers, artillery, and of the East {looked with a most searching eye before 
India Company’s army, should not be eli-| he gave his consent to the measure. He 
gible for appointments on the general staff, | believed that at first twenty-nine were not 
in whatever part of Her Majesty’s domin- | included in the list of those who were to 
ions their services might be available? Ile receive 4001. a year. His hon. Friend said 
believed it was well known that an officer | that these officers were not included owing 
of the Ordnance had command in Ireland | to some regulations of his (Mr. F. Maule’s), 
for a considerable period during the ab- | and that he (Mr. F. Maule) afterwards con- 
sence of his senior; and it also happened | sented to have their names placed on the 
to his certain knowledge, that in the gar-| list. Now, the fact was that all those who 
rison of Quebec, such officers as his hon. | had indisputable claims to the allowance 
and gallant Friend alluded to, held the | of 4001. were put in possession at onceof 
command when the Governor General hap- | their title to such an allowance; while the 
pened to be away. As to the East India! names not inserted in the list were of those 
Company’s officers not being placed on the on whose claims the department of the 
general staff, it was obvious that those | Commander-in-Chief, and that of the Se- 
officers had a far better opportunity of | cretary at War, were not prepared at once 
reaping the reward of their services in the , to decide. The moment the brevet took 
East Indies, than they could possibly ob- | place, those who thought they had claims 
tain in this country. Moreover, if the | to promotion sent forward their cases. Of 
army at home opened its list of rewards to | these, twenty-nine had shown themselves 
the East India Company’s officers, the same | entitled to the rank which they claimed, 
rule should be applicable to our officers | on their own showing and on due investi 
serving in India, and should not be con-| gation. There were seventeen or nineteen 
fined to general officers, but should be ex- | whose eases were doubtful, and of these he 
tended to the ranks below them. He now| thought that in seven or eight cases pr0- 
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motion had been permitted; so that there 
remained at that moment not above nine 
or ten whose claims under Her Majesty’s 
warrant were in abeyance. His hon. Friend 
said that the warrant was not sufficiently 
known. It was dated the Ist of May, 
1846. He had come into office early in 
July in the same year. He found the war- 
rant had been prepared by his right hon. 
predecessor; but no instructions had been 
given by him to promulgate it to the Army. 
He quite admitted that all warrants ought 
to be made as publicly known to the Army 
as any document laid before Parliament, 
for the Army was bound to observe and act 
upon them. The system as to unattached 

eneral officers, which was in force from 
1814 to 1818, was found to have made a 
considerable inroad on the finances; and it 
went through various modifications until 
the year 1822, when a warrant was issued 
as to the pay of general officers, placing 
them on the footing on which they were at 
present; and provision was also made that 
in case of the further promotion of general 
officers unattached, they should be entitled 
to the pay of 400/., but that no officers 
should receive this addition who had not 
been regimental lieutenant-colonels for a 
period of six years. In-1825, 1829, 1830, 
and 1835, there were modifications of the 
same principle; and in 1844 Sir Henry 
Hardinge issued a warrant, which it ap- 
peared was not promulgated, but which 
bore on the special cases to which his hon. 
Friend referred. The object was to extend 
the rule laid down as to regimental lieute- 
nant-colonels of regiments for six years; 
and if his hon. and gallant Friend could 
show that the officers to whom he had re- 
ferred were entitled on the ground of a 
similar length of service to the reward of 
4001., he was sure their cases would 
receive all due investigation from the 
Commander-in-Chief. If there were any 
line to be drawn or distinction to be ob- 
served, he thought that would be by far 
the most liberal; and it had so happened 
that out of eighty general officers who came 
under a recent promotion, there were eleven 
or twelve who could not show any title to 
come under the operation of the rule. The 
only other point on which the hon. and 
gallant Officer had touched, was the system 
of education in the Army. ‘The present 
occasion certainly was not a good opportu- 
nity to consider that subject, nor in the 
Present state of the House [there were not 
more than twenty Members in attendance] 
Would it be advisable to enter upon it; but 
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he might state that the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government had been already 
drawn to the question of the education of 
the officers of the Army. It would, indeed, 
be an act of stultification on the part of 
any Government to turn their efforts to im- 
prove the education of the subordinate 
ranks of the Army, and to leave that of the 
officers entirely neglected; because, if there 
were one way more effectual than another 
of securing to the officers the contempt of 
the men, it would be to make the latter feel 
that they knew more of their profession 
than those who commanded them. His 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment and the Commander-in-Chief had 
been in communication on this subject; 
and he was quite sure no time would be 
lost by those high authorities in adopting 
some test of education, such as an exami- 
nation of the officer when he joined the 
Army; and he (Mr. F. Maule) was not 
quite sure it would not be desirable to have 
some further test, in the form of another 
examination, when the officer came to be 


| . ° 
promoted to some higher rank. This was, 


however, an extremely complicated and 
very important question; and he hoped it 
would be enough for him to state that it 
was not lost sight of by Government, but 
that, on the contrary, it had been made 
matter of communication between the noble 
Lord the Member for London and the noble 
Duke at the head of the Army. The hon. 
and gallant Officer further remarked on the 
state of education among the children of 
our soldiers, and stated there should be 
some provision for the education of the 
sons of non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates; but he forgot that the Royal Mili- 
tary Asylum was entirely set apart for 
that object. Children of different classes 
were elegible for admission: first, the or- 
phans of non-commissioned officers and 
men killed in action; secondly, the or- 
phans of non-commissioned officers and 
privates; next, children who had lost their 
fathers; in fact, the institution was entirely 
appropriated to the offspring of those sol- 
diers who had served their country in some 
capacity or other. In addition to it there 
was the Royal Hibernian School, at Dub- 
lin, open to the children of soldiers in a 
similar way; and there was no doubt but 
that that establishment, and the asylum, 
might be inereased as far as the exigencies 
of the Army required, so as to meet all 
proper cases, and thus there would be an 
ample system of education provided for a 
very considerable number of children. The 
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subject could not fall into better hands than 
those of the hon. and gallant Officer oppo- 
site (Sir H. Douglas). 
tention he had paid to the examinations at 
Sandhurst. 
might be made more available than it was; 
and he would not throw any obstacle in the 
way of the hon. and gallant Officer, if, after 
what had passed, he thought it right to 
raise a discussion on this subject. As to 
the last remark which had fallen from the 
hon. and gallant Officer (Sir De Lacy 
Evans), with respect to carrying on the 
military administration of this country, so 
as to give protection to its best interests, 
he was quite sure the mind of Government 
was fully turned to the necessity of im- 
proving our defences at home and abroad; 
and until it should be shown those interests 
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vote a certain period of their weekly or 
monthly pay for the purpose of providing, 
in case of their deaths, that their widows 
| Should not become a burden on the parishes 
to which they belonged. There was also 
another circumstance which pressed with 
great hardship on the soldier, namely, that 
having such a limited amount of pay, 
although sufficient for the ordinary routine 
of life, the funeral expenses of his wife 
and children, if he happened to lose them 
—which expenses were equal in amount to 
those paid by civilians, being 1/. 12s, in 
case of a child, and 31. in case of a wife 
—often threw him into debt for two years 
afterwards. 

Mr. HUME rose to defend his conduct 
from some remarks that had been made up- 
on it with respect to the brevet of last year. 











had been neglected by them, he entreated | On that occasion he had made objections 
the House to place that confidence in them | to the brevet, because it would increase 
which all the measures they had already | the inefficient staff of general officers at a 
adopted proved them to have merited. time when they had a general officer for 

CotoneL LINDSAY agreed in much/| every regiment, as an admiral for every 
that had fallen from the hon. and gallant! ship. He was quite glad to find, there- 
Officer as to the condition of the soldier. | fore, that one-half of the hon. and gallant 
The wives of soldiers were said to be Member for Westminster’s speech had been 
lodged in the barracks in London, but directed to show how injuriously this very 
there was room only for those of the ser-| brevet to which he (Mr. Hume) had 


geants. The barrack-rooms were so crowd- | objected, had operated on the interests 


ed that it was impossible the men could | of the Army. He had always objected 
be in such health as to prove efficient for; to the expense of the staff, or the 
the public service. Instead of 500 cubic | inefficient service of the Army, as it might 
feet, which was considered the proper space | be termed; but he had ever deprecated the 
to be allowed for each man, he had found | manner in which the private soldier was 
351 in one instance, and 330 in another. | paid; and the hon. and gallant Officer would 
He was told the soldiers felt that languor | find, thirty years ago, he had advocated 
in the morning which was produced by | an increase of pay to the men in the ranks, 
breathing an impure atmosphere during! He was of the same opinion still, and he 
the night. Married soldiers could nowhere | hoped it would be seen by the returns, 
obtain lodgings under Is. 6d. a week; in| which might be shortly expected, that at- 
most towns 2s. or 2s. 6d. was the charge, | tention had been paid to making the men 
which they must pay out of the 4s. which comfortable in barracks. It was quite true, 


remained after deducting the price of their 
rations. They were often, therefore, re- 
duced to the greatest distress. He had 
known instances in which they had denied 
themselves meat, and lived upon bread and 
bad spirits, that they might save their 
wives from starving. They starved them- 
selves rather than get into debt and be re- 
ported to their commanding officer. The 
limited enlistment would reduce the num- 
ber of married men in the Army. It 
would be well, therefore, to make provision 
for the accommodation of a certain num- 
ber of married men with their wives in 
barracks, free of expense. Ie thought 
advantage ought also to be taken of their 
position to induce the married men to de- 


/as stated by the hon. and gallant Member 
| opposite (Colonel Lindsay), that soldiers, 
instead of being refreshed, often arose in & 
state of languor from bad air, and would 
| take it as a favour to be allowed to sleep 
out of doors. If the useful career of a 
‘soldier were generally terminated with fif- 
| teen years’ service, he believed there must 
/be some cause for so brief a period of 
activity; and he thought much of it might 
be attributed to the manner in which the 
men were accommodated. ‘The hon. and 
gallant Officer stated, that the expense of a 
general officer was less in the French than 
in the English Army. Why, the fact was, 
that our really effective service cost about 
4,000,000/., while our non-effective or i- 
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efficient army cost about 2,000,000/., being | larger proportion of military force than 
50 per cent of the whole expense of the | would otherwise be necessary, as we were 
eficient troops. By the late brevet, the | in presence of foreign Powers which main- 
jneficient staff kept up by patronage and | tained such immense standing armies. If 
mismanagement had received another in- he had ever objected to portions of the ex- 
crease. The period of service to entitle penditure on this head, it was because he 
officers to be placed on the staff was quite thought the particular branch of expendi- 
disproportioned when compared with that _ ture useless or noxious, or the amount of it 
in the French army; and he wished to place | too large for the service on account of 
our officers on the same footing. In the | which it was to be incurred. 

French service, no officer could retire on| Mr. WILLIAMS thought the harmony 
quarter pay until he had served twenty | prevailing amongst the military men in 
years, nor half-pay till after twenty-four | that House was most extraordinary, in re- 
years; and they required a full service of | spect to the alleged inadequacy of the re- 
thirty-three years before he could receive} wards for all ranks of the service. He 


his full pay. In England, on the contrary, 
he had known men retire on half-pay after 
one day’s service; and there were hundreds 
who had never done an actual day’s service 
at all, and still were in receipt of their pay. 
Every one of the resolutions before the | 
House should have been separately dis- | 





would only beg hon. Gentlemen to observe, 
that the amount devoted to half-pay and 


| pensions in the British Army was as large 


as in the French Army, though the latter 
consisted of more than 400,000 men, and 
ours only of 150,000; he found that the 
amount to be voted on that head during 


cussed. With respect to the general offi-| the present year was to be 2,168,0000. 
cers of the Company’s army, he could only ; Gentlemen might be aware that it was not 
say he held them to have been most un-} at all uncommon in this country for per- 


fairly treated; and they had, in his opinion, | 
no such thing as a full or fair proportion 
of their rewards of the service, as had been 
stated. The native army in India amounted 


to 332,684 men; the Europeans belonging | 
to the Company’s service being 11,115, | 
making together 343,000 in the Company’s | 
service, besides 27,000 in the Queen’s ser- | 


vice. In Bengal there were five generals | 
belonging to the Company’s service, in| 
Madras three, in Bombay two, in all ten; | 
whilst the general officers in the Queen’s , 
service amounted to no less than nine—two 
in Bengal, two in Madras, and one in Bom- | 
bay; besides four at other places, making | 
one general officer to every 3,000 men. | 
He disapproved of the excessive cost of the 
British staff; in France the staff did not 
bear the same large proportion of the mili- 
tary expenses as in this country, whilst the 
dead weight did not amount to more than 
one-fifth. With respect to military educa- 
tion, he hoped that Government would 
adopt a more extensive system than had 
been proposed. If the men were to be 
educated, whilst the education of the officers 
remained defective, the inevitable conse- 
quence would be, that the men would de- 
spise their superiors. He rejoiced that 
Some steps were at length being taken to 
improve the military system of this coun- 
try. In spite of the reflections which had 
been cast upon the public course he had 
felt it to be his duty to take, he had al- 
ways admitted that we must keep up a 





sons to be promoted to the rank of general 
officers who had seen no more service than 
was to be seen in marching from St. 


| James’s to the Tower, carrying no weapon 


more formidable than an umbrella. 
Subject at an end. No question was 
put on the gallant Officer’s Resolutions. 


SUPPLY—THE SLAVE TRADE. 
Captaris PECHELL referred to the 
statement made by the hon. Secretary for 
the Admiralty in bringing forward the 
Navy Estimates. He wished to hear some 
statement made with respect to the pro- 
gress which had been made in the abolition 
of the Slave Trade At present we kad 
thirty-four ships with 4,000 seamen on the 
coast of Africa, and yet no statement what- 
ever had been made as to the distribution 
of the squadron, and the degree of success 
attained in the object for which those ves- 
sels were employed. We had more vessels 
on the coast of Africa than on the Bra. 
zilian, West Indian, or North Ameriean 
stations. On the West Indian station we 
had diminished the number of our cruisers 
so much, that only eight were left; on the 
Brazilian station, including the River Plate, 
we had only thirteen. When so large a 
squadron was maintained on the coast of 
Africa for a particular object, in co-opera- 
tion, as they were told, with the ships of the 
United States and France, it did seem 
most extraordinary that not one word had 
been said, or one document ever produced, 
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to give any information as to the manner 
in which this object was carried out. 
France had no treaties for the abolition of 
the Slave Trade with any foreign Power, 
except perhaps with Sweden or Russia: 
and the United States had none at all. 
He could not understand how British ships 
were acting with ships of those Powers 
against vessels of nations with whom we 
had treaties. How did we manage, in com- 
pany with a ship of France or the United 
States, when chasing or capturing a vessel 
of Brazil, or Spain, or of any other Power 
with which we had a treaty? The hon. 
and gallant Member then complained that 
the prize money of the officers and men on 
the African station was absorbed by the 
enormous charges of Vice Admiralty courts; 
and he instanced the case of a vessel called 
the Diana, condemned at the Cape of Good 
Hope, having been captured by Her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Mutine. The proceeds of the 
sale were 5391., and the expenses of con- 
demnation and sale were 2731., leaving for 
the captain and officers only 2851. Amongst 
the items charged was one of 601. for 
breaking up the vessel, and there was a 


charge of 5l. 11s. for handing over the | 


balance to the Admiralty. He hoped the 
Secretary for the Admiralty would note 
these facts. 

Mr. WARD said, that no intimation had 
reached the Admiralty that any case of 
difficulty had arisen out of the operations 
of the three squadrons—British, French, 
and Americans, employed on the African 
station. No joint captures, he believed, 
had taken place. 


ployed at different points, and each was | 


guided in stopping slavers by treaties sepa- 
rately made with various Powers. With 
respect to the proceedings in the Admiralty 
Court relative to the condemnation and sale 
of prizes, not a single complaint had reach- 
ed the Admiralty; and in confirmation of 
his declaration on that point, he would refer 
to his hon. and gallant Friend near him. 
If any ease of hardship should be brought 
under the notice of the Admiralty Board, 
every pains would be taken to insure the 
officers and men employed on the African 
station—of whose conduct it was impossible 
to speak in terms of too warm commenda- 
tion—to the fullest extent the reward to 
which they were eminently entitled for 
their exertions. The Admiralty had done 
everything possible to render the service 
on the African station lighter and less dan- 
gerous than it used to be. No ship could 
now remain on the station longer than two 
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years; and the average period of service 
was eighteen months. Steamers, also, 
were constantly occupied in conveying to 
the squadron supplies calculated to promote 
the health of the crews, and to mitigate the 
severity of the service. Still further to 
protect the health of the crews, which had 
been found to suffer, particularly when yes. 
sels proceeded up the African rivers, Sir 
Charles Hotham had issued a stringent 
order to prohibit our men from being em- 
ployed in that manner except in cases of 
extreme emergency. 
House in Committee. 


Navy Estimates. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES, 

Mr. WARD moved that the sum of 
42,2701. be granted to Her Majesty for 
wages to artificers, &c., employed in our 
establishments abroad. 

Mr. WILLIAMS said, that from ob- 
serving that the Navy Estimates increased 
year after year, he had been induced to 
look into them generally, and, by dividing 
the estimates for the last fourteen years 
into two parts, he found that they produced 
the most extraordinary results. For the 
first seven years the expenditure was 
7,900,0001. ; in the last seven years 
14,900,000/7., being a total in fourteen 
years of 22,800,000/. for wages and 
salaries in dockyards and naval stores. 
They had now, in line of battle-ships, fri- 
| gates, and steamers, a Navy with which, 
| if properly manned, no nation of the world 
| could compete; the country ought to be 
| satisfied as to the mode in which these vast 
sums were expended. He believed there 
had heen a great waste of money in con- 
| tinuing to build ships on plans which were 
| the subjects of much controversy among 
'naval and scientific men; the estimates 
were increasing year after year; a new 
| system altogether ought to be adopted. 
| He thought the abolition of the College of 
| Naval Architecture by the right hon. Ba- 
| ronet (Sir J. Graham) during his adminis- 
j tration of the Admiralty a grave error. 
| He had no hope, in making these observa- 
' tions, that he would be enabled to effect 
any reduction in the amount of the estimate 
under consideration, and he should not, 
therefore, oppose the vote. 

Viscount INGESTRE would not attempt 
on this occasion to discuss those multifarious 
topics affecting the well-being of the ser- 
vice, which had been introduced and forced 
upon the notice of the House by hon. Gen- 
tlemen, in the course of the debates upon 
the various estimates which had been ag: 
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to. He was not prepared to state any de- 
cided approval of the conduct pursued by 
those in authority in particular instances ; 
but he could not deny himself the satisfac- 
tion of stating that, from what he had ob- 
served, he was convinced the present Board 
of Admiralty were seriously and steadily 
endeavouring to accomplish the primary 
object of their legislation—the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the seamen in the 
Royal Navy. So long as they pursued 
that course in the spirit in which they had 
commenced, they should have his best and 
heartiest support. He gave them every 
eredit for the manner in which they had 
proceeded in the promotion in the dock- 
yards; and he trusted that they would have 
the fortitude, apart from every political 
consideration, to adhere to those principles 
in this respect by which, hitherto, their 
patronage and the rewards it was in their 
power to bestow, had been directed. He 
thought that the strictures of the hon. 
Member for Coventry upon the mode 
adopted in the building of ships were in a 
great measure justified. As early as 1832 
he had pointed out the impolicy of the ap- 
pointment of a Surveyor of the Navy, as 
the party to be held responsible for such 
defects as might be found in the ships. 
He had shown that the education of that 
gentleman had not been of a sufficiently 
nautical scientific character to fit him for 
such a post; and, in reply to the remarks 
which he then made, the right hon. Baro- 
net (Sir J. Graham), then in office, declared 
that it was too soon to pronounce an opinion 
before any result was before them, and 
that he (Sir J. Graham) would rest the 
appropriateness of such an appointment 
upon the future completeness of the ship 
Vernon, then in process of construction. 
He was quite willing to judge by that 
experiment. He would acknowledge that 
the Vernon was a good ship, and carried 
her guns well; but it had been proved 
that, in addition to many minor faults 
which might be detected in the vessel, 
the expense of building had been unneces- 
sarily great. The Admiralty, it seemed 
tohim, were not proceeding upon any de- 
fined plan. They had all sorts of models 
on the stocks; but it was yet unknown 
which experiment had failed, or which had 
been successful. A great mistake had 
heen made in dispensing with the services 
of the students of the School of Architec- 
ture. They were instructed at the ex- 
pense of this country, and had been led to 
suppose that, after the recommendation 
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which had been made to the Admiralty, 
they would have been permitted to fill the 
superior class of appointments in the dock- 
yards as they became vacant. They had, 
however, been very badly treated, and even 
persecuted; and he was glad to see that 
they had demonstrated the error which 
had been made when their knowledge and 
skill were rejected by the Government. 
He wished to know what was being done 
with that class of ships which were di- 
rected to be built after the model of the 
Albion? A letter, he believed, had been 
addressed to the Admiralty, stating that, 
in consequence of the excessive breadth of 
the Albion, she had failed, or, at any rate, 
had not answered those expectations which 
had been formed. It was desirable that 
the real state of the case should be under- 
stood; and that, if she had failed, the con- 
struction of those ships about to be built 
on the same model, should be stopped. 
He had not yet seen any improvement in 
the practice of the dockyard builders. 
They seemed to be altogether uncertain 
when they commenced how they should 
end. Her Majesty’s yacht, the Victoria 
and Albert, was often referred to as re- 
flecting great credit upon the dockyards; 
but, in fact, she was a failure, and it was 
only after trying all sorts of nostrums, that 
she had at last attained a hap-hazard suc- 
cess. The public were altogether ignor- 
ant of the exact results of the experiments 
which had been undertaken by the Admi- 
ralty in the construction of our war ships. 
He had never yet seen the report of Rear- 
Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, who command- 
ed the first experimental squadron. Sir 
W. Symonds had made his report; but if 
his ships were good ships, it was very 
doubtful if greater praise could be accorded 
than consisted in saying they were not in- 
ferior to those with which they had been 
compared. He believed that if officers 
were to give the same report publicly, 
which they gave of their ships privately, 
the present state of things would not long 
be permitted to exist. He would now come 
to the question of the steam navy; and 
would first of all observe, that he should 
like to see the reports of the Retribution 
and the Terrible. Of the latter, it had 
been stated, on very good authority, that 
she was able to make good way in good 
weather, and had shown great capabilities 
in sailing when her steam was not required; 
but he should like to see the reports that 
had been made as to both these vessels. 
There was one point on which he here felt 
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bound to make a remark or two, and that 
was, on the subject of naval construction. 
He would say, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that most of the steamers which had 
been built by the present Surveyor of the 
Navy, had not answered the purpose for 
which they were built; and he had no he- 
sitation in saying, that there could be 
found numerous scientific men who were 
able to build better ships than those which 
now existed. The late Board of Admi- 
ralty, in 1844, appointed a Committee to 
judge of naval architecture, who had 
made an analysis, from which much good 
in the way of advancing the science was 
expected; and he should like to know if 
there were any objections to the produc- 
tion of the report of that Committee. The 
late Admiralty also appointed a Committee 
of Reference for testing and examining this 
most important question. At the begin- 
ning of the Session, he had asked the hon. 
Gentleman whether he would object to the 
production of this report ; and he was sub- 
sequently informed that it was not desira- 
ble to make it public, chiefly on account of 
foreign nations. If the same reason still 
existed, he should not ask for that report ; 
but he hoped it would lead to the formation 


of a permanent scientific body, whose duty 
it should be to look over all plans before- 
hand, to ascertain what weight vessels 
would carry, what armament, and what 
number of men, and who should be capa- 
ble of detecting errors in plans, as well as 


to make plans themselves. Holding, as 
he did, these views, he hoped the Admi- 
ralty would consider whether the duties of 
the Surveyor of the Navy should not be 
revised. The duties of that officer he con- 
sidered more than one man could do. If 
he had to be constructor of ships, and of 
all that depended on that duty, he had not 
time to do what the name of his office im- 
plied what he ought to do—thoroughly 
survey the ships of the Navy. In conse- 
quence of this, vast expense had been in- 
eurred by Jaying up ships in ordinary, and 
which went to decay from not being sold 
in time. Ships had been disposed of at 
rates much below what they would have 
brought had they been sold earlier, when 
they were of much greater value. Before 
he sat down, there was one point to which 
he wished to direct the attention of the 
Admiralty. About three years ago, he 
asked the gallant Admiral the Member for 
Ripon, if it was the intention to send any 
ships to survey the colony of New Zea- 
land? The answer was, that a ship for 
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that purpose would be sent out as soon ag 
circumstances permitted. Since that time 
the colony had greatly increased in impor. 
tance, and its trade was much enlarged; 
and he might state that a fine ship, the 
Osprey, was lost in that quarter, in conse. 
quence of one headland being mistaken 
for another. He begged, therefore, before 
resuming his seat, to call the attention 
of the Admiralty to this important sub. 
ject. 

Mr. WARD believed, that on the sub- 
ject of shipbuilding, it would be found 
there were as great differences of opinion 
as on religious questions; but, before going 
into these points, he might state, in reply 
to questions that had been put, that the 
Princess, one of the ships of the Albion 
class, was to be considerably altered and 
improved, and that, among other altera- 
tions, she was to be reduced two feet in 
breadth. As to the best mode of building 
ships, no doubt, in many cases, the advan- 
tages and disadvantages had been pretty 
much as the noble Lord had described 
them; he hoped there would in future be a 
better system. The noble Lord had in- 
quired whether there was any intention of 
establishing a School of Naval Architecture. 
It was not intended to establish such a 
school; but the intention was to introduce 
a better system into the dockyards, and by 
giving the boys a good elementary educa- 
tion, and selecting two or three of the best 
boys yearly, instructing them in mathema- 
tics, and placing them in the dockyards at 
Plymouth and other places, it was thought 
that a school of naval architecture might 
be dispensed with. 

Sir C. NAPIER repeated his objections 
to the Aboukir, and that class of vessels 
which were finishing at Plymouth. The 
Albion was a most unfit man-of-war. Sir 
Hyde Parker had told him (Sir C. Napier) 
that when the Albion had been ordered to 
bear up and form in the lee line, she rolled 
so tremendously that she nearly carried 
away her masts. [Admiral Dunpas: No 
report of this was made by the Admiral.] 
Then the Admiral did not do his duty. 
The Exmouth, he had heard, was so far 
advanced, that it was too late to stop; and 
so sure as she went into action, and at- 
tempted to mancuvre, it would be the 
same with her as with the Albion, and the 
Superb, which had likewise the character 
of a bad man-of-war. He therefore could 
not help saying that it was wrong in the 
Admiralty to expend one sixpence upon the 
Aboukir or the Exmouth. At present we 
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were going on with five three-decked ships 
finishing on the stocks without knowing 
whether they would be fit for the purposes 
for which they were intended. The hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Admiralty 
had informed the Committee that the 92- 
gun ship was to be altered; but he had 
heard odd stories about some of those ships. 
Certain plans had been submitted to the 
Committee of Construction to make them 
better ships. The Surveyor had, however, 
represented to the Board of Admiralty that 
he could suggest a plan for altering those 
ships. He hoped the hon. Secretary would 
tell the House whether the plan of the 
Surveyor had been required to be sub- 
mitted to the Committee of Construction, 
and approved by them or not; and whether 
the Surveyor’s plan, or the Committee of 
Construction’s plan, was to be carried into 
execution. The duty of the Surveyor of 
the Navy was not to build ships. If they 
allowed one man to influence these ques- 
tions, and to propose a plan, he would see 
no good in any plan but his own. If cer- 
tain sets of men were to be allowed to 
build ships according to their own notions, 
they would still have classes of ships which 
were deficient. He would tell the Secre- 


tary to the Admiralty what the duty of the 
Surveyor was; he should let the ship- 
builders at Woolwich, at Plymouth, and 
at Portsmouth, and other places, build 
ships, and then it should be his duty to 
check him, examine into their timbers and 
their iron, and finally ascertain which of 


the ships sailed the best. That was the 
proper duty of the Surveyor; and if the Ad- 
niralty kept him to that duty we should 
have more efficient ships built than we now 
had. He wished to know whether the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty had any objection 
tolay on the Table copies of the reports 
made by the Surveyor upon all the plans 
that had been submitted to him by the dif- 
ferent shipbuilders in this country during 
the last three years; if not, he would, in a 
few days, make a Motion on the subject. 
The noble Lord (Lord Ingestre) stated that 
there was evidently such a desire to bring 
only one description of ships into the ser- 
vice that every impediment was thrown in 
the way of completing those ships, which 
were intended to be built on a different 
construction, 
with the noble Lord in this opinion; and as 


He (Sir C. Napier) agreed | 
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4 proof of it he would just remind the Com- | 
mittee of what occurred in the case of the ; regret the discontinuance of that school. He 
Dublin, That vessel was ordered to be | thought it a disgrace to this great mari- 


repaired; and the cost of reparation was 
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estimated at between30,000/. and 40,0002. ; 
but after much delay it was finally repaired, 
and only 10,0007. was expended on her. 
That was a strong instance of the manner 
in which it was endeavoured to get rid of 
ships that were built in certain ship-yards. 
Another instance was that of the Vindic- 
tive, which was a ship built by Mr. Blake, 
of Portsmouth. That ship was sent up 
the river in order to get it out of the way, 
and there it remained for ten years, though 
on two occasions it had been commissioned 
and favourably reported on. As to the 
Queen’s yacht, he agreed with the noble 
Lord (Lord Ingestre), that the expense of 
it had been tremendous. No one would 
be more gratified than himself to see Her 
Majesty possess a yacht that should be ca- 
pable of affording every possible conve- 
nience; but the people, when they should 
come to know what had been expended on 
the one that was even yet unfinished, would 
be perfectly astounded. And, after all, 
what was she? The Queen of England 
when she should go on board would be 
stuffed down into a well cabin; and if she 
wished to look out of the stern cabin win- 
dows, she would be obliged to get upon a 
chair. If the vessel ever should be finished, 
he was sure it would never be for the Queen 
of England’s use; for Her Majesty would 
find it absolutely necessary to have a new 
yacht, and he should readily give his vote 
on any such occasion for building her a 
new one. 

Captain GORDON was desirous of know- 
ing what was the nature of the responsi- 
bility which attached to the Committee re- 
cently appointed to examine plans for the 
construction of ships submitted to the Board 
of Admiralty ? He had no objection to the 
appointment of such a Committee; but he 
did trust that the Admiralty had deter- 
mined to adhere to their recommendations 
and reports. It now appeared that the 
Admiralty had come to the determination 
to proceed with two ships of the Albion 
class; now he (Captain Gordon) wished to 
know whether that determination was ar- 
rived at in consequence of the recommen- 
dation of the Committee of Construction ? 
Unless that’ Committee were to have some 
responsibility, it had much better be done 
away with altogether. There was another 
subject which he could not refrain from al- 
luding to—he meant the late School of Na- 
val Architecture. He never should cease to 


time country that there should not exist 
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an institution of that description. Indeed 
it was now more than ever required, since 
the organization of the men at the dock- 
yards into a sort of naval artillery; for 
how would those men become qualified 
either to act themselves, or to instruct 
others, unless there existed a school at 
which they might obtain the necessary 
knowledge ? 

ApmiraL DUNDAS, in reply to the 
gallant Captain’s question respecting the 
responsibility of the Committee of Refer- 
ence, said, that the duty of that Committee 
was to act as the advisers of the Board of 
Admiralty; but the Board were not neces- 
sarily bound to follow implicitly the re- 
commendations and suggestions of the 
Committee. With regard to the Admi- 
ralty having at length determined to pro- 
ceed with the two vessels of the Albion 
class, he begged to observe that the board 
was very much guided as to the course 
they should take by the expense that would 
be incurred. Now, in the case of those 
two vessels, the expense incurred was im- 
mense—not less than 20,0001.; and this 
might be supposed to require considera- 
tion before proceeding. But in the case 
of the Princess Royal, the expense already 
incurred was only 5,0001., and in that re- 
spect, therefore, no difficulty could be sup- 
posed to exist. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the Vote that the sum of 1,556,4981. 
be granted to Her Majesty for defraying 
the expense of naval stores, for the build- 
ing, repair, and outfit of the fleet, &., 
for the year 1847-8, being proposed, 

Mr. HUME wished to know whether 
any one could get up in that House and 
say whether, since the abolition of the Na- 
val School of Architecture, the greatest 
abuses had not arisen in the building of 
ships? Since the date of Sir William Sy- 
monds’ appointment as Surveyor of the 
Navy, no less than 22,000,000/. had been 
expended in building ships for the Navy. 
If he was rightly informed, not one ship 
built by Sir William Symonds could carry 
her guns on the lines laid down for her 
floatage. Before the building of the Al- 
bion was completed, and before any trial 
could possibly have taken place, half a 
dozen of the same class were laid down at 
a cost of at least half a million of money. 
When the Vernon was alluded to in that 
House, Sir J. Graham promised that she 
should be fairly tried before any other 
ships of the same class were laid down. 
How had that promise been adhered to ? 
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The character of the Navy had been de. 
stroyed by the proceedings which had 
taken place with respect to the building 
of ships for Her Majesty’s service. If 
something were not done without delay by 
those who were responsible for the eff. 
ciency of the Navy as to the rules for the 
construction of ships, he should certainly 
bring the subject before the House. If he 
had not been misinformed, the report of 
the Committee on Naval Construction con- 
demned the system of shipbuilding adopt. 
ed by Sir William Symonds from begin- 
ning to end. He therefore wished to ask 
his hon. Friend the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty what was the nature of the Re. 
port of the Committee on Naval Construe- 
tion on the present state of the Navy? 
The Admiralty would not do its duty to 
the country, if it did not give the fullest 
information on the subject. 

Captain BERKELEY ‘iad not risen to 
defend the shipbuilding of Sir W. Sy- 
monds; but he could not sit still and hear 
that gallant officer condemned in the way 
in which he had been. He had belonged 
to three several Boards of Admiralty, 
namely, that of Sir James Graham, that 
of the Earl of Minto, and the present 
Board; and to each of these boards reports 
most favourable of the character of Sir 
W. Symonds’ ships had been presented. 
An hon. Gentleman had challenged any 
naval officer to point out a ship built by 
Sir W. Symonds which was fit to go to 
sea. He could mention several of the 
finest ships in the service built by that 
officer; for instance, the Vestal and the 
Cleopatra. When the Vernon was first 
sent to sea, under the command of Sir 
Francis Collier, that officer made the most 
favourable reports to the Admiralty re- 
specting her. He admitted, at the same 
time, that Sir W. Symonds might have 
failed in the construction of his line-of- 
battle ships. The Committee on Naval 
Construction had suggested that part of 
the plan of Sir W. Symonds should be 
modified, as they conceived that in some 
respects he carried certain principles too 
far; and the present Board of Admiralty 
intended to act on that suggestion. 

Viscount INGESTRE complained of the 
system of mystification and falsehood which 
prevailed in our dockyards, by which the 
work done to one ship was charged to al- 
other, so as to prevent the discovery of the 
real expense incurred on each ship. 

Sir C. NAPIER said, that he should 
propose, as an Amendment, that the vote 
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be reduced from 1,556,4981. to 1,520,0007. 
He wished to observe, that when he spoke 
in such condemnatory terms of Sir W. 
Symonds’ ships, he only alluded to the 
line-of-battle ships. 

Captain PECHELL thought that the 
country was in some respects indebted to 
the services of Sir W. Symonds. He had 
had oceasion to complain of that gallant of- 
ficer, and of the construction of some of his 
ships; but he believed that he had recently 
rendered the State some service. They 
had formerly sent a class of vessels to the 
coast of Africa, the well known ten-gun 
brigs—a class that had been actually con- 
demned by the House. Now, they had a 
very superior class of vessels for that ser- 
vice. During the late American war, they 
had suffered great privation and much an- 
noyance from the want of vessels suffi- 
ciently fast sailers to be able to catch the 
American ships; and he himself had suf- 
fered, during the blockade of one of the 
American ports, from the want of a suffi- 
ciently fast-sailing vessel. Now, the im- 


provement in the sailing qualities of Brit- 
ish ships of war, was a great benefit to the 
service; and as to the condemnation that 
had been passed upon some of our ships of 


the line, let them look to the opinion of 
the Prince de Joinville, who had pro- 
nounced the British to be eminently suc- 
cessful in the construction of steam ves- 
sels; whilst the condemnation passed by 
him upon two of the French ships, the Her- 
cule and the Gemappes, was far beyond 
anything that could with justice be said of 
any British vessel of the line. If therefore 
the gallant Admiral pressed the House to a 
division, he certainly should not vote with 
him, thinking, as he did, that Sir W. 
Symonds had done some good service to 
the country. Before sitting down he should 
beg to ask the hon. Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty what course had been adopted with 
respect to a very valuable invention pro- 
dueed by Mr. Alfred Jeffrey, and applica- 
ble to the caulking of ships—he meant 
the marine glue? He understood that 
that very valuable invention had been ap- 
plied to the purpose of caulking the decks 
of several of our ships that were sent to the 
coast of Africa and other hot climates, and 
they had been very much benefited. The 
necessity, which was well known to exist 
hitherto, of having the decks caulked every 
three years, had been obviated; and he 
believed that if the material were brought 
‘nto use throughout the Navy generally, a 
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might be effected. But as to the advan- 
tages to those on board the vessels sent 
to warm climates, every one at all con- 
versant with the subject must be aware of 
the excessive annoyance arising from the 
pitch used in the ordinary caulking of the 
decks becoming soft and clinging to the 
feet; and when the comfort of those who 
were obliged to sleep upon the deck was 
considered, the advantage arising from the 
use of the marine glue must be evident. 
He trusted that the hon. Secretary to the 
Admiralty would tell the House what course 
was about to be adopted with reference to 
the material, and also whether the gentle- 
man who invented it was to be rewarded. 

Mr. WARD said, that the results of the 
experiments made with the marine glue had 
been extremely satisfactory; and he hoped 
that the gentleman who had invented it 
would have his claims favourably considered 
by the House at some future time. 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER said, that Sir 
W. Symonds had had nothing to do with 
building the iron steam boats. But as to 
the question before the House, he would 
not put them to the trouble of a division, if 
hon. Members were opposed to it on the 
ground that it implied an attack on Sir W. 
Symonds. It was not upon sucha ground 
that he wished to divide; and he would 
withdraw his Amendment if the hon. Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty would give him any 
hope that a Committee would be granted 
for the purpose of examining into those 
matters of which he complained. 

Mr. WARD could give no hope of the 
kind. He should only say that every pos- 
sible diligence would be exercised by the 
present Board of Admiralty, and that the 
whole mode of proceeding would be re- 
vised. 

Sir C. NAPIER would not divide the 
Tlouse. 

On the Vote of a sum not exceeding 
22,839 for medicines and medical stores, 

Captain PECHELL called the attention 
of the House to officers taken into the Haslar 
Hospital for lunatics. It appeared that 
from the year 1818 to 1831 a system had 
prevailed of impounding half the pay of 
those unfortunate officers by way of com- 
pensation for their keep in the hospital; 
so that whether they had 5s. or only 3s. a 
day, the half was alike kept back, to the 
great hardship of their families. In 1831 
it was at length discovered that 1s. 6d. a 
day was enough to keep each individual; 
and he (Captain Pechell) brought the case 
of Lieutenant Bevan before the House. 
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Restitution of the difference during the pe- 
riod of his confinement was ordered to be 
made; and an order to that effect (directing 
the reimbursement of the excess), dated 
the 11th January, 1832, was sent down 
from the Board of Admiralty. But on the 
20th of January, and before the order was 
obeyed, a fresh order from the Board was 
sent down countermanding the first, and 
stating as the reason, that if restitution of 
the excess were made in the case of Lieu- 
tenant Bevan, there would be no fewer 
than ninety similar claimants who would 
expect a similar reimbursement. Now, on 
looking over the list, he found that only 
forty instead of ninety similar claims could 
be made, and the whole sum required to 
repay them would not exceed 3,0007. This 
was one of the few cases in which he had 
to complain of Sir J. Graham’s Board of 
Admiralty, and he trusted the matter would 
be remedied. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the question that 725,788/. be 
granted for half-pay to officers of the Navy 
and Royal Marines. 

Captain PECHELL wished, before the 
vote was sanctioned, to draw the attention 
of the House briefly to the case of the 
masters, paymasters, and pursers of the 
‘ Royal Navy. He felt the necessity of 
getting through the Navy Estimates that 
night, and he would therefore be very brief 
in his observations. The injustice done 
these officers had been frequently brought 
forward. The masters were always by the 
captain’s side in the hour of danger : they. 
shared all the responsibility and risk; but 
when honour or emolument was in the way, 
they were always passed over. All they 
desired was, that their rank should be 
amalgamated with that of the lieutenants. 
In 1834, the purser’s sea-profits were re- 
duced without there being any correspon- 
dent advantages given to them; and a Com- 
mittee of flag-officers had reported that 
there should be a retired list. This Com- 
mittee recommended it should be limited to 
fifty, but only thirty were appointed. Some 
explanation ought to be given of the reason 
why this recommendation was not carried 
out. 

Captain BERKELEY assured the Com- 
mittee that the masters in the Navy were 
a most valuable class of officers. By good 
conduct and bravery they could attain the 
highest rank; but he believed it would be 
an injury to the service to remove them 
from the class to which they belonged. 


Sir C. NAPIER did not think the 
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masters in the Navy were in their proper 
position. A boy, who had been midship. 
man, on being made junior lieutenant, be. 
came the senior officer of the master imme. 
diately, a practice extremely hard upon the 
master. They ought, in his opinion, to be 
promoted to the rank of commander. 

Vote agreed to. 

The House resumed. Report to be re- 
ceived. 

Tfouse adjourned at a quarter past One 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 13, 1847. 


Minures.] Pusiic Bitts.—1° Registration of Voters; 

Quakers’ and Jews’ Marriages. 
Reported.—Prisons (Ireland). 
3° and passed: —Fever (Ireland). 

Petitions Presented. By Mr. C. Bruce, from the Pres- 
bytery of Aberlour, and Sir H. Campbell, from the 
Presbytery of Dunse, against the Marriage (Scotland) 
Bill.—By Mr. A. Smith, from Watton, for Repeal of the 
Maynooth College Act.—By Colonel Lindsay and other 
Hon. Members, from several places, against the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill.—By Mr. H. Berkeley and other 
Hon. Members, from several places, in Favour of the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill—Sy Mr. Brotherton, from 
Rochester, against the Use of Grain in Breweries and 
Distilleries.—By Mr. A. Smith, from Hertford, respecting 
Remuneration to Tax Assessors and Collectors.—By Vis- 
count Clive, from Justices of the Peace for the County 
of Salop, against the Custody of Offenders Bill.—By Mr. 
Ainsworth and several other Hon. Members, from 2 great 
many places, against the Proposed Plan of Education.— 
By Mr. Muntz, from Birmingham, and Mr. Ord, from 
David H. Wilson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in Favour of 
the Proposed Plan of Education.— By Captain Pechell, 
from Guardians of the Poor of the East Preston Union, 
for an Efficient Poor Law (Ireland), and for Repeal of 
Aleration of the Poor Removal Act.—By Mr. Tomline, 
from Shrewsbury, against the Railways Bill.—By Mr. C. 
Bruce, from the Presbytery of Aberlour, and Sir Hugh 
Campbell, from the Presbytery of Dunse, against the 
Registering of Births, &c. (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. C. 
Bruce, from Ministers and Elders of the Kirk Session of 
Keith, and the Earl of Lincoln, from Members of the 
Kirk Session of the Parish of Hamilton, against the Regi+ 
tering of Births, &c. (Scotland) Bill, and the Marriage 
(Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. Muntz, from Birmingham, for 
Alteration of the Law respecting the Sale of Beer. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL SQUADRON. 


Sir CHARLES NAPIER wished to 
know from the Secretary of the Admiralty 
whether there would be any objection to 
produce a copy of Admiral Parker's report 
as to the sailing of the squadron under his 
command. In case no report had been 
made to the Admiralty, he was anxious t0 
know whether the Admiralty would call on 
Admiral Parker to furnish his report for 
that House, as it was well known the gal- 
lant Admiral had prepared a report. 

Apmirat DUNDAS said, a communica 
tion had been received from Sir Hyde 
Parker, but no regular report had been 
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made by that gallant Officer to the Admi- 


ty. 
4 C. NAPIER said, that the gallant 
Admiral had not given any answer to his 
question. What he asked was, whether 
the gallant Officer would call upon Sir 
Hyde Parker for his report, because, that 
such a report had been prepared, he knew 
perfectly well. 

AvmirnaL DUNDAS would inquire into 
the matter. 


REGISTRATION OF ELECTORS. 

Mr. WALPOLE moved, in pursuance 
of notice, for leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Jaw for the registration of per- 
sons entitled to vote in the election of 
Members to serve in Parliament for Eng- 
land and Wales, pursuant to suggestions 
contained in the Report of the Committee 
on Notes of Electors. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said he would not, on 
this occasion, do more than state the lead- 
ing objects of his Bill, reserving for the 
second reading a more detailed statement 
of its provisions. His chief purpose was 
to prevent that wholesale system of raising 
objections to voters, by which much injus- 
tice was now wrought; and this he pro- 
posed to do by giving to all bond fide elec- 
tors the right of retaining their names on 
the register without being exposed to fri- 
volous and vexatious objections. He sought 
toaccomplish his object by the imposition 
of a heavy penalty on the objector who, 
without good and probable cause, objected 
tothe vote. Another means by which he 
sought to secure the quiet right of a bond 
Jide voter was to take away all objections 
founded upon mere technical grounds, 
without going at all to the merits; but he 
had another object, which was that of fa- 
cilitating the purification of the electoral 
lists, by giving to the bond fide objector 
increased means of effecting that purpose, 
at the same time that his power should be 
so restricted as not to admit of his acting 
vexatiously or injuriously towards the elec- 
tor. He would not go further into the 
nature of the measure; but would just 
state, that it was a Bill framed in confor- 
mity with the suggestions contained in the 
= of the Committee on Votes of Elec- 
ors, 

Leave given. Bill brought in, and read 
a first time. 


RETAIL BREWERS, 
Mr. MUNTZ presented a petition sign- 
ed by between 700 and 800 retail brewers 
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of the midland counties, praying that they 
might be allowed to keep their houses open 
till twelve o’clock at night, and proceeded 
to make the Motion of which he had given 
notice. The subject of his Bill lay in a 
very small compass. The retail brewers 
were of opinion that they had not been 
fairly dealt with in being obliged to close 
at eleven instead of twelve o’clock. They 
complained, with some reason, that the 
parties who frequented their houses were 
compelled to leave at such an hour that 
they usually adjourned to the houses of 
licensed victuallers to finish the evening, 
and there spend the money which ought to 
be spent with them. They could see no 
reason why an hour longer should be grant- 
ed to the retail brewers of London, assert- 
ing that although the hours of the upper 
classes in London might be later than in 
the country, the same rule by no means 
prevailed with reference to the working 
classes. He confessed, that, for his own 
part, he had always thonght the law al- 
lowing brewers to retail beer on the pre- 
mises very questionable; but such being 
the law, the brewers now asked to be 
placed on an equal footing with others. 
He, therefore, begged leave to move for a 
Bill to enable retail brewers in the midland 
counties to keep open their houses till 
twelve o’clock at night, the same as the 
metropolitan retail brewers. 

Sir G. GREY said, entertaining, as he 
did, a strong objection to the proposition 
of the hon. Member, it was hardly worth 
while to observe the courtesy usual in such 
eases, by allowing the Bill to be introduced. 
The 3rd and 4th Victoria, chap. 61, fixed 
three periods at which beer-shops should 
be closed. He called them beer-shops; 
for, let the hon. Member designate them 
as he might, that was what these retail 
brewers really were. From what he had 
heard with respect to the manner in which 
those shops were conducted in Manchester, 
Birmingham, and other large places, he 
believed they were under the management 
of very respectable persons; but beer-shops 
they nevertheless were, and constituted a 
class of houses very distinct from those 
occupied by licensed victuallers. By the 
statute he had quoted, all such houses 
within the city of London and Westminster, 
and the district around which were within 
the supervision of the metropolitan police, 
were allowed to keep open till twelve 
o’clock; in other large places, containing 
a certain amount of population, they 
were allowed to keep open till eleven 
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o’clock; while in country places and thinly 
populated districts they were only allowed 
to keep open till 10 o'clock. Now, the 
proposition of the hon. Gentleman was, 
that all the beer-shops throughout the 
country should be allowed to keep open till 
12 o’clock. He did not see any reason for 
’ this, or any good ground why the present 
regulations should be disturbed, The dis- 
tinction as to the hours between the me- 
tropolitan and the country districts was 
obviously founded upon the fact that the 
beer-houses within the metropolitan dis- 
tricts and of large towns would be under 
better supervision by means of the police 
than in country places ; which, in his opin- 
ion, was a very sound distinction, and he 
must therefore oppose the introduction of 
the Bill. 
Mr. MUNTZ deemed it his duty to 
divide the House on his Motion. 
House divided :—Ayes 4; Noes 77: 
Majority 73. 


List of the Ayes. 


TIume, J. TELLERS. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Pechell, Capt. Muntz, G. F. 


Trelawny, J. S. Collett J. 


List of the Noes. 


Adderley, C. B. 
Arkwright, G. 
Baillie, H. J. 

Baillie, W. 

Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 
Broadley, H. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brown, W. 
Bruce, C. L. C, 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Christie, W. D. 

Clive, Visct. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Cripps, W. 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Davies, D. A. S. 
Dick, Q. 

Dickinson, F. H. 
Disraeli, B. 

Dodd, G. 

Duncan, G. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, Sir D. 
Escott, B. 

Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Forster, M. 

French, F. 

Fuller, A. FE. 

Gibson, rt. hon, T. M. 
Gore, hon. R. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H, 
Greene, T. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hastie, A. 

Hatton, Capt. V. 


Hawes, B. 

Henley, J. W. 
Hindley, C. 

Hope, Sir J. 

Hope, G. W. 
Hudson, G. 
Humpbhery, Ald. 
James, Sir W. C. 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. I. 
Lindsay, Col. 

Loch, J. 

Lowther, Sir J. H. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Maitland, T. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Neville, R. 
Newport, Visct. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Oswald, A. 

Palmer, G. 

Parker, J. 

Philips, M. 

Pusey, P. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Smythe, hon. G. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Spooner, R. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
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Trotter, J, 
Turner, E. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Ward, H. J. 


NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 


Mr. HUME then moved for various re. 
turns of the monies to be expended on the 
New Houses of Parliament. 

Mr. H. J. BAILLIE said, he was 
happy to find that the hon. Member for 
Montrose had moved for these returns, 
The original estimate of the expense of the 
New Houses was 800,0002.; but already 
nearly 1,000,0001. had been expended, 
and he had little doubt that before the 
building was finished the cost would not be 
less than 2,000,0007. He thought the 
House must take into their hands the con. 
trol of the future expenditure. 

Motion agreed to. 


JEWS AND QUAKERS. 
Mr. CHRISTIE moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to remove doubts as to 


Quakers’ and Jews’ marriages solemnized 
before the 2nd day of March 1837. The 


hon. Member said, that in the recent in- 
vestigation of the law of marriage, which 
had taken place in consequence of certain 


questions that arose with respect to the 
marriages of Presbyterians in Ireland, 
doubts had been thrown out by some of the 
Judges on the bench as to the validity of 
the marriages of Jews and Quakers since 
the Act of 1835; and it was to remove 
those doubts that he now proposed to bring 
in a Bill. 

Sir G. GREY said, he was assured by 
a very high legal authority that no such 
doubt as that alluded to by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman did really exist ; but, 
as some doubt had certainly been thrown 
out from the bench, there could be no ob- 
jection to the introduction of this Bill. 

Motion agreed to. 


COSTS OF PRIVATE BILLS. 


Mr. HUME, in moving for leave to 
bring ina Bill to amend an Act to establish 
a taxation of costs on Private Bills in the 
House of Commons, said that the Com- 
mittee on Private Bills as soon as they 
met this Session, had considered it their 
duty to follow the example set by the Com- 
mittee of the previous Session; and the re- 
sult of their inquiry appeared in a report 
which was laid before the House on the 
29th of March. In that report they re- 
commended that no time should be lost m 
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the introduction of a Bill to afford that 
rotection which the Committee considered 
persons bringing Bills into the House had 
aright to expect. Every other court in 
this country had the power of checking, 
controlling, and regulating the expense of 
its proceedings ; and the Bill which he 
had been requested to propose was for the 
purpose of giving to the Speaker of the 
House the same power as the Lord Chan- 
cellor possessed in the Court of Chancery, 
by which a scale of fees was framed, and 
an officer appointed to tax the bills of all 
those who chose to submit to such tax- 
ation. There was, however, one question 
of considerable difficulty, namely, whe- 
ther all bills of costs should be ne- 
cessarily taxed, or whether the taxation 
should be voluntary on the part of those 
who had to pay the bills. A difference of 
opinion upon that point certainly existed; 
but the Committee had recommended as a 
general rule that the former course should 
be adopted, and that all bills should be 
taxed before any persons were called on to 
pay any part of the expenses. If there 
were any doubt upon this subject in the 
mind of any person who had at all attended 
to proceedings before Parliament, he would 
mention one or two cases that came before 
the Committee to show the importance of 
such a Bill as that which he proposed. In 
the appendix of the report of last Session, 
was the examination of a resident local 
judge in Liverpool on the subject, and 
that gentleman stated that not less than 
sixty-two local Bills existed in that bo- 
rough; and on the Committee asking for 
an account of the expenses incurred for le- 
gislation before that House since the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill, he gave the follow- 
ing :— 

“Liverpool Corporation, for local Acts, 1836 to 
1844, 24,125/.; Liverpool Sewerage Commission, 
1842 to 1843, 3,920/. ; Liverpool and Harrington 
Waterworks Company, 1822 to 1843, 3,618; Li- 
verpool Docks, 1838, to the 3lst of November, 
1846, 31,2427.; Liverpool New Gas and Coke 
Company, 1823 to 1845, 7,698/.: Liverpool Gas- 
light Company, 58 George III., ¢. 66, and 4 Vic- 
toria, ¢. 28, and opposition, 5,885/. ; Bootle Water- 
works, Liverpool, 3,164/.; Toxteth-park Local 
ante to 1846, 2,679/. ‘Total, Liverpool, 


If all those bills had been submitted to 
taxation before the authorities were war- 
ranted in paying them, he had no hesita- 
tion in saying that there would have been 
& very considerable reduction in that 
amount. In future, therefore, if the House 
should sanction the Bill which he proposed, 





that remedy would be available. He found, 
also, that the trustees of the river Clyde— 
a@ most important trust, certainly—had, 
since 1836, spent, in applications to that 
House and in law expenses, 56,8471.—as 
large a sum as was actually laid out in the 
improvemeut of the river, the Parliamentary 
expenses alone being 20,4687. At the end 
of the report the Committee thought it 
right to state an example of how much 
could be charged for doing very little busi- 
ness, and he would now mention it. The 
Coal Term Act of Newcastle expired the 
Session before last; a Bill was brought in 
to continue it; it consisted of only two 
clauses, a third being introduced in Com- 
mittee. He understood from the hon. 
Member for Sunderland, who was on the 
Committee, that not more than an hour 
was occupied before them; but the at- 
torney’s bill was 1,985/. He would state 
also, with reference to one railway, the 
London and York, that the preliminary 
expenses of the Bill amounted to no less a 
sum than 432,620/. The preliminary ex- 
penses of passing the Bill for the Direct 
Northern Railway was 123,414I.; the ex- 
penses of the London and York Extension 
was 309,206/.; making in the whole, 
432,6201. Only that morning he had re- 
ceived from Bury an account of the ex- 
pense of a Bill that passed that House last 
Session. It was a sanitary Bill; but the 
charge to the corporation was 3,6761. He 
ventured to hope that the House would 
agree with him when he said that there 
ought to exist those checks which by the 
Bill it was proposed should be given. 
Leave given. 


HASLAR HOSPITAL. 

Captain PECHELL called the attention 
of the House to the management of Haslar 
Hospital, and referred to the case of Lieu- 
tenant Forbes, who was arrested for debts 
contracted by his wife, he being at the 
time blind and insane. 

Mr. WARD said, the Board of Ad- 
miralty were perfectly aware of the abuses 
which had existed in the management of 
Haslar Hospital; but he hoped his hon. 
Friend would recollect that those abuses 
were of very ancient date; and he was now 
happy to be able to state that the expense 
of maintaining the inmates of that institu- 
tion had been reduced within the very nar- 
rowest limits. He had also to add, that 
the balance of the half-pay of each patient 
was handed over to his family. He could, 
however, hold out no hope that the present 
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Board of Admiralty would authorize the re- 
funding of the overcharges made before 
the exact cost of maintenance had been as- 
certained. He could assure his hon. and 
gallant Friend that at the Board of Admi- 
ralty there was no indifference upon this 
subject. 


FEVER HOSPITALS (IRELAND). 

On the Order of the Day being read for 
the Third Reading of the Fever (Ireland) 
Bill, 

Mr. FRENCH rose to make a few ob- 
servations, but not for the purpose of op- 
posing the progress of the Bill. There 
now prevailed in Ireland a low typhus, 
which generally carried off the parties suf- 
fering under it in the course of two or three 
days. But besides that, there was another 
fever of a very virulent character generated 
in the workhouses; and, he regretted to 
say, that these fevers now prevailed to a 
very alarming extent—to an extent such 
as made it incumbent on the Government 
to establish without delay an efficient sys- 
tem of medical superintendence throughout 
the whole of Ireland. There were now in 
Ireland 600 dispensaries—there were 150 
fever hospitals; by the Bill at present, there 
would be established as many as 1,800 in- 
stitutions for affording medical relief, and 
he thought that the people of that country 
ought not to be so heavily taxed as by the 
Bill it was proposed to tax them, without 
affording the benefit of competent medical 
inspection. The principle which he sought 
to induce was no novelty. Every Bill here- 
tofore introduced by the Government and 
others upon this subject contained one 
most important feature—namely, the es- 
tablishment of a competent medical board 
of inspection. The several commissions 
of inquiry—the Poor Law Commissioners 
—the late Government in the Medical 
Charities Bill, which they introduceed—a 
Committee of this House—and, in the last 
Session, a Committee of the Lords, all 
strongly recommended such aboard. At 
a large meeting of Irish Peers and Mem- 
bers, lately held, a strong opinion was ex- 
pressed as to the necessity for a board of 
medical inspection; a resolution to that 
effect was adopted; and he (Mr. French) 
was deputed by the meeting to submit its 
views and resolutions to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment—yet in the present Bill there 
was no such provision. There now existed, 
amongst all the medical incorporated bodies 
of Ireland a strong disposition to pull with 
the Government; and he (Mr. French) 
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hoped that their wishes in favour of eff. 
cient inspection would be attended to on 
the present occasion. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE was quite aware 
of the importance of the subject which had 
now been brought under the consideration 
of the House; he begged, however, to re- 
mind hon. Members that the Bill was one 
only of a temporary nature. But that, 
even so considered, it afforded the best 
means of checking the progress of fever, 
With regard to the subject of medical in. 
spection, he was not then prepared to make 
any statement whatever. He was, how. 
ever, most anxious to assure the House 
that the subject was under the considera- 
tion of the Government. It would be ne- 
cessary for him to add one or two clauses 
to the Bill; it was only right that the Trea- 
sury should be entitled to some check over 
the expenditure; the appointments might 
be in the hands of those to whom they had 
been intrusted according to the original 
arrangement; but the Treasury ought to 
possess a check. It had been recom- 
mended, and care would be ‘taken to insure 
it, that a separation of those who were 
affected with fever from those who were in 
health should be made. The Bill provided 
that relief should, as much as possible, be 
afforded to the patients at the dispensaries 
and in the hospitals; but he feared that 
strict rules on that point could not in every 
case be rigidly enforced, and therefore some 
discretionary power must be left. 

Mr. FRENCH, in reply to the observa- 
tions of his right hon. Friend with refer- 
ence to the Board of Health, must say that, 
as at present constituted, the Board of 
Health does not represent the profession in 
Ireland. ‘‘It is true that a man of the 
highest eminence (Sir Philip Crampton) is 
at its head; but it is equally true that those 
men whose distinguished professional career 
have added lustre to the high character, 
throughout Europe, of the Irish College of 
Surgeons and, Physicians, have been left 
off this board. So long as such a system 
of exclusion is continued, it is impossible 
to expect that the Board of Health can ob- 
tain the confidence either of the profession 
or of the public.’’ He should not, however, 
offer any objection to the bringing up of 
the clauses, although it appeared to him 
that they were totally unnecessary, as the 
cases referred to by his right hon. Friend 
were amply provided for by the 7th Clause. 

The additional clauses were then brought 
up and agreed to, and the Bill read a third 
time and passed. 
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House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o'clock. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIEF BILL. 


On the Order of the Day for the House 
to resolve itself into a Committee on the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill, 

Sm R. H. INGLIS said: Sir, when I 
recollect that the present Bill within the 
last month nearly met with its rejection by 
this House; that it was saved by a majo- 
rity of only three; and that a Bill, almost 
precisely the same, was, as it ought to 
have been, rejected by a majority of 120 
to 80 in the course of the last Session—I 
think the most fastidious Member of this 
House will not accuse me of giving any 
unwarrantable trouble to the House when 
I ask them to reverse their last decision, 
and to return to that sounder course of po- 
licey which they adopted last year when 
they rejected a similar measure. And, Sir, 
when I consider the immense importance 
of the principle involved in this matter, I 
trust I have still less reason to apologize 
to the House for intimating thus early my 
intention of again taking the sense of the 
House upon this question. Sir, this is one 
of a series of measures having for their di- 
rect tendency—I will not say their design 
and object, for I acquit the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Kinsale (Mr. 
Watson) of any such design—but I cannot 
conceal from myself that this is one of a 
series of measures having the direct ten- 
dency to unprotestantise the Constitution 
of England, and to degrade its Church. 
But it is not a question affecting the 
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Church of England only—it is a question 
affecting the Protestantism of England; 
and I trust that those Protestants who are 
not united with the Church in respect to 
certain formularies, which I myself regard 
as of the greatest importance, but which 
they do not look upon in the same light— 
I trust that those Protestants will support, 
in this House, as I know they have sup- 
ported out of doors, the rejection of this 
Bill. Iam aware, Sir, that the hon. and 
learned Member for Kinsale has given no- 
tice in the Votes of the House of sundry 
alterations, and of the insertion of new 
clauses in the Bill, which he regards as 
likely to mitigate the opposition which the 
measure has hitherto received. But, in 
the first place, these clauses, as announced 
in the Votes, touch nothing but the latter 
half of the Bill— that portion of the Bill 
which would virtually repeal certain clauses 
in the Roman Catholic Emancipation Act 
of the year 1829. They leave perfectly 
unamended the larger portion of the Bill, 
which refers to those earlier provisions and 
securities taken by the Constitution of 
England in favour of its Church and of its 
Protestantism. Even if those clauses, of 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman has 
given notice, were at this moment adopted 
by acclamation on the part of the House, 
although they would, to a certain degree, 
modify the character of the Bill, they 
would not so change that character as to 
justify me for a moment in relaxing my 
general opposition to the measure. Sufli- 
cient would remain, even if these clauses 
were inserted in the Bill, to justify me, so 
far as I can form an opinion upon the mea- 
sure as a question of policy, in urging upon 
the House its rejection. Seeing the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral in his place, I wish to call his attention 
to a legal objection which I entertain to 
the Bill as it now stands, or even as it may 
be modified by the proposed Amendments. 
I consider that England is at this moment 
a Protestant State and empire; and I con- 
sider that the provisions of this Bill tend 
to destroy that character. I admit, in- 
deed, that persons who are not Protes- 
tants have been allowed, by the Act of 
1829, to take a share in the legislation of 
this empire—I admit still more, that there 
are members of communions dissenting 
from the Church of England, and espe- 
cially members of the Church of Rome, 
permitted, by the exercise of official pat- 
ronage, to change in a great degree the ex- 
ternal character of the Established Church 
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in this country. But that to which I wish 
to call the attention of the law advisers of 
the Crown is this—that I consider I am jus- 
tified in maintaining that at this moment 
England is a Protestant State; and thank 
God for it; for it is the great ornament and 
bulwark of this country that she can be so 
described; and God forbid that any of those 
who call themselves Protestants should ever 
be ashamed of that which is their distine- 
tion, their honour, and their blessing! But 
while I claim for England its general cha- 
racter of Protestantism, I also specially 
claim it for the Crown, inasmuch as the 
Sovereign is essentially and necessarily a 
Protestant—and more than that, a member 
of the reformed Protestant Church of Eng- 
land. I consider that this is established 
by statute law, which I believe the Bill 
on the Table of the House is calculated 
materially to shake and endanger; and I 
wish the law officers of the Crown to have 
an opportunity of following me if they 
please, and of stating whether or not I 
am correct in my position, that the Bill, 
as it stands, does virtually greatly damage 
and endanger that security which the 
country now enjoys for the maintenance of 
its Protestant character, by the fact that 


the Sovereign is necessarily a member of 
our Protestant Church. The point to which 
I wish to call the attention of the House 
and of the Attorney General is not, I ven- 
ture to think, one absolutely unimportant, 
while it is one which we have not yet dis- 


cussed. By the Bill of the hon. and 
learned Member for Kinsale, as it stands 
at present, and as it would stand even 
after the alterations of which he has given 
notice, he proposes to repeal the whole of 
the Act of the 25th Charles II., and also, 
the whole of the Statute of the second 
Session of the 30th of Charles II., enti- 
tled— 

“An Act for the more effectually preserving 
the King’s Person and Government, by disabling 
Papists from sitting in either House of Parlia- 
ment.” 

And my point is this: By the statute which 
I have last mentioned, every person on 
being admitted to take his seat in either 
House of Parliament, was to make a cer- 
tain declaration. Every one knows, how- 
ever, that under the Act of 1829, the 
obligation to make such a declaration has 
ceased, and that Members are admitted 
to both Houses without making any such 
declaration. But that is not the case with 
respect to the declaration required from 
the Sovereign, by the Bill of Rights—a 
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statute which no one, notwithstanding the 
spirit of innovation perceptible in moderp 
legislation, has had the hardihood hitherto 
totouch. The Sovereign, at the first meet. 
ing of Parliament after his or her acces. 
sion, is bound to recite, in an audible 
manner, sitting on the Throne, that deela. 
ration; and we all know that our present 
Most Gracious Sovereign, sitting on the 
Throne, in the hearing of many whom | 
am now addressing, recited that declara- 
tion soon after Her accession to the Throne, 
I wish to ask whether Her Majesty’s At. 
torney General will be pleased to state how 
far that famous Bill of Rights will hold 
good in this respect to bind the Sovereign, 
when this measure of the hon. and learned 
Member for Kinsale has repealed, as it 
now proposes to do, the whole of the 
Act in which that declaration was in- 
cluded? And whether anything will re- 
main for the Bill of Rights to work upon, 
so far as that declaration is concerned, 
which it imposes on the Sovereign; and 
which I trust the House will recollect is 
a national testimony borne against the 
Roman Catholic religion by the first ma- 
gistrate of the State—as a republican 
would call it, but, as I say, by our Most 
Gracious Sovereign; and being a decla- 
ration of principles enforced as one essen- 
tial condition of the occupation of the 
Throne—the principles on which the House 
of Brunswick has been called tothe Throne? 
If the Throne be not occupied by them as 
Protestants, prepared to maintain the doc- 
trines of Protestantism ; prepared to main- 
tain not merely the doctrines of Protes- 
tantism, but of that peculiar form of Pro- 
testantism which is professed by the Church 
of England, I, for one, know not what right 
they have to the Throne. Every one who 
hears me knows that they are a younger 
branch of the Royal Family of England 
who were selected for the Throne because 
they were Protestants, and on the express 
condition of making this declaration. That 
declaration is a national protest against 
the Roman Catholic Church, essentially in- 
terwoven with the Constitution ; and I con- 
tend that it is intended to be and ought to 
be held inviolable. But this, I say, is risked 
by the Bill of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber; for the hon. and learned Member 
repeals the whole of the statute in which 
this declaration is included, leaving, indeed, 
the Bill of Rights, but leaving it so that 
no declaration, as I apprehend, will be 
required of the Sovereign. At any rate, 
until the law officers of the Crown tell me 
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that this supposition is unfounded, which 
to me appears to be the plain, simple, and 
obvious inference, I shall continue to be- 
lieve that, in this matter, a question has 
been raised which is not wholly unworthy 
the attention of the House and the law 
officers of the Crown. The words of the 
statute imposing the declaration are these 
—and they are the words of the Bill of 
Rights, let it be remembered :— 

“ And that every King and Queen of this Realm 
who, at any time hereafter, shall come to and 
succeed in the Imperial Crown of this kingdom, 
shall, on the first day of the meeting of the First 
Parliament next, after His or Her coming to the 
Crown, sitting on His or Her Throne in the 
House of Peers, in the presence of the Lords and 
Commons therein assembled, or at His or Her 
Coronation, before such person or persons who 
shall administer the Coronation Oath to Him or 
Her, at the time of His or Her taking the said 
Oath (which shall first happen)’— 
and, as we know, the meeting of Parlia- 
ment after the accession having first hap- 
pened, Her Most Gracious Majesty had 
taken the declaration— 

“then make, subscribe, and audibly repeat the de- 
claration mentioned in the Statute made in the 
30th year of the reign of King Charles the Second, 


entitled an ‘ Act for the more effectually preserv- 
ing the King’s Person and Government by dis- 


abling Papists from sitting in either House of 


:99 


Parliament. 


If the statute which enacts the declara- 
tion which the Bill of Rights provided that 
the Sovereigns of this country should re- 
peat on the Throne at the beginning of 
each reign, is to be bodily repealed by this 
Bill, then I ask whether the Bill does not 
shake that security which the nation pos- 
sesses in this declaration, that so long as the 
House of Brunswick shall reign in this coun- 
try it shall remain Protestant? The words 
of the declaration itself I need not read; but 
according to the statute it has been sub- 
scribed by perhaps. 300 Members of this 
House; and without reviving the discussion 
as to the propriety of repealing that decla- 
ration, so far as Members of either House 
of Parliament are concerned, this at least 
I must say, that that which the deliberate 
wisdom of Parliament in the year 1829 
continued to require from the Sovereign, 
should not be endangered by any proceed- 
ing under the Bill of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Kinsale. I 
feel that there are strong objections to the 
Bill, even after all the Amendments in it 
Which the hon. and learned Gentleman has 
felt himself at liberty to make. I stated 
on a former occasion—and I am now ready 
to repeat—that the Bill is an improvement 
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on the Bill of last year. But I still con- 
sider that much of the present Bill is 
either needless or objectionable and dan- 
gerous. I told the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, on a former occasion, that the first 
Act which he proposes to repeal, has been 
already repealed by the Roman Catholic 
Disabilities Act of last Session, so far as 
making it punishable to maintain the Pa- 
pal supremacy. I have also told the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, without meaning 
to convey anything personally offensive, 
that his historical research was very infe- 
rior to his legal acquirements; and it ap- 
pears that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, even with the assistance of my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Win- 
chester (Mr. B. Escott), could only produce 
one solitary instance of a punishment under 
the Act, that instance having occurred two 
hundred and sixty years ago. I have 
already told the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man—and I now repeat the statement, as 
he has not thought proper to endeavour to 
remove the objection—I have told him, 
and now repeat, that his Bill, with all its— 
I do not mean to use the words offensively 
—with all its pretended liberality, cares 
for no parties except Roman Catholics, 
and leaves the case of other sects untouch- 
ed. Such terms as these—‘ So far as 
the same relates to Roman Catholics’ — 
are constantly recurring in this Bill. I 
am not prepared to deny that there may 
not be provisions in the Statute-book which 
ought to be in part, at least, repealed at the 
present time; but such statutes, if there 
be any such, can be brought under the 
consideration of the House in a separate 
Bill, unmixed with much that is positively 
detrimental, and much that is absolutely 
nugatory. I say this not on my own au- 
thority only, but on much higher authority. 
Professional friends of mine have examined 
this Bill, and think it possible that there 
may be certain provisions in existing sta- 
tutes which may admit, not disadvantage- 
ously, of some revision. I give that, how- 
ever, rather as the opinion of professional 
gentlemen than as my own, inasmuch as | 
cannot profess to speak confidently upon 
such apoint. But I do speak confidently 
in respect to the point to which I have al- 
ready called the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Attorney General and of the House; and 
I repeat that that point is one which re- 
quires our special attention. I have stated 
that I consider the present Bill as one of 
a series of aggressive measures upon the 
Protestant Establishment. If I shall feel 
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myself obliged to use language towards 
the Church of Rome which may give pain 
to any individual Member, I can truly say 
that I regret the necessity which compels 
me to do so; for in the course of my life— 
and I am now no longer young—it has 
been my happiness to know, in the House 
of Commons and out of it, many members 
of that Church, to whom, irrespective of 
any other considerations, on private grounds 
alone, I should deeply regret to give pain. 
But I cannot, in the discharge of a public 
duty, which I regard as imperative upon 
me, refrain from making, even in their 
presence, statements which I believe to be 
not only true, but necessary. I regard 
the Church of Rome as having been, for 
three centuries, the inexorable and un- 
unchangeable enemy of Protestantism in 
Europe; and especially in this country the 
unchangeable foe of the Church of Eng- 
land. I say unchangeable, because I chal- 


lenge any individual who is either himself 
a member of that Church, or who, like 
the hon. Member for Kinsale in this House, 
ably represents its interests, to contest this 
point with me—that, as far as its hostility 
to Protestantism is concerned, the Church 
of Rome has not changed one jot nor one 


tittle for the last three centuries; and al- 
though I believe that there have been mo- 
ments in the history of Europe in which 
the pretensions of the Church of Rome 
have been allowed conveniently to sleep, 
there has never been a day in which those 
pretensions have been either publicly de- 
nied by that Church, or in any degree 
qualified. I say there have been times 
when its pretensions have been allowed 
conveniently to sleep; and I ask those who 
—good, easy men—in 1829 held that the 
danger to be apprehended from the Church 
of Rome existed only in the fanatical 
imagination of some wild Protestants, whe- 
ther there have not been witnessed, during 
the last fifty years, scenes in which the 
pretensions of the Church of Rome have 
been proved to be as vigorous as ever, and 
as practical as ever? I ask the hon. and 
learned Member whether, in 1783, it would 
have been conceived possible that any Pope 
would have dreamt of absolving the sub- 
jects of France from their allegiance to 
the reigning monarch, and transferring 
that allegiance to another. Could more 
have been done in the sixteenth century ? 
In the sixteenth century it was done; and 
Pope Pius the Fifth, who absolved the sub- 
jects of the English Sovereign from their 
allegiance, has been canonized by the 
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Church of Rome; and though Roman (4. 
tholic sovereigns have frequently caused 
those parts of the service relating to St, 
Pius to be withdrawn from the breviaries 
in their dominions, the saint’s name 
has again re-appeared at a convenient 
season. I have referred to evidence 
on this subject, partly in my own pos. 
session and partly elsewhere, extend. 
ing from 1783 to 1810, and, again, from 
1810 to last year, and I find that the ser- 
vices both of Pius the 5th and Gregory 
the 7th appear at this day, in the reviving 
strength and energy of the Church of Rome, 
in the breviaries; and until some evidence 
shall be given far more important than the 
declaration of hon. Members of this House 
that the Church of Rome is curbed, and is 
no longer a lion but a lamb—till that shall 
take place, I shall believe the evidence of 
my own eyes, and think that they have 
not renounced the claims thundered for- 
merly from the Vatican by Pius the 5th, 
and Gregory the 7th; but that they have at 
this moment the same arms in their arsenal 
ready to be exerted on any occasion conve- 
nient to Rome. In 1801, the year after he 
had absolved the French subjects from their 
allegiance to their sovereign, the Po 

dismissed from their sees no less than 100 
bishops who would not join him in recog- 
nising that sovereign. The very Pope 
who has been considered by every English- 
man as a model, and whose courtesy to the 
English at Rome has made him the subject 
of their just gratitude, has never made any 
alteration in the rules adopted by his pre- 
decessors regarding the liberty and inde- 
pendence of any other Church. I cannot 
consider it unworthy of notice that this 
most liberal Pope has not yet withdrawn 
his prohibition which prevents Englishmen 
from having any place of worship within 
his eternal city. At this moment can it be 
denied by any member of the Church of 
Rome, or any of its advocates, that the 
order of Jesuits, which order it was the es- 
pecial object of the Legislature in 1829 to 
check and finally suppress in this country, 
is at this moment creating as much civil 
disturbance in other parts of Europe as 
two centuries ago. Can we forget their 
conduct in France, in Switzerland, and in 
Germany ? [Lord J. Manvers: Hear!) 
I hear an ominous cheer from the noble 
Lord with whom it is my misfortune to 
differ on this occasion; but does he mean to 
deny that the Jesuits, as such—I will take 
no less than this—that the Jesuits, as such, 
have been denounced as the disturbers of 
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the public peace in France, in Switzer- 
land, and in Belgium? In Belgium does 
any one forget what the Jesuits have done 
and are doing with respect to the Univer- 
sity of Louvain? Does any one forget 
how the Jesuits have gained that kingdom 
almost to themselves against, be it remem- 
bered, the episcopacy of the Church of 
Rome? And yet it is this order of men 
which the Bill of the hon. and learned 
Member proposes to legalize in this coun- 
try, when it was the express object of 
the Legislature in 1829 here at least to 
suppress that order. There is another 
point which renders this subject at all 
times interesting to our Church, particu- 
larly so at the present moment, and makes 
this the most unfitting time to grant fur- 
ther concessions. At this moment in Ger- 
many, in France, and even in England, the 
Church of Rome is interposing new obsta- 
cles to the peace of civil society by its con- 
duct with respect to mixed marriages; and 
however conscientious the objections in- 
volved in their doctrine on the subject may 
be, this at least is clear, that the sympathy 
of the liberals is a thing which @ priori 
could not have been anticipated. pe 
observe that the very Pope who made the 


concordat with Bonaparte — as if the 
Chureh of Rome, in his person at least, 
should never lose its right in this respect 
—proceeded in 1809 to excommunicate the 
very prince with whom he had made the 


concordat, then ruler of France. These 
facts have been recently brought forward 
ina work of Dr. Wordsworth, which is well 
worthy the attention of the House. I know 
there are those who regard the real danger 
tothe Church of England—I cannot say 
the danger to Protestantism—to arise, not 
from the Church of Rome, but from those 
of an opposite extreme in religion. To 
me, this opinion appears not only founded 
on error in judgment, but to be productive 
of extreme danger, in fact. It carries us 
off to defend a post not attacked ; while it 
leaves open the gates to a numerous, for- 
midable, and united foe. Such I believe 
the Church of Rome to be. Under such 
circumstances, I will not deny myself the 
gratification of repeating that to Protes- 
tantism as such—not being negative, be- 
cause it is not, but the testimony of faith- 
ful men to the great truths they find in 
the Bible—I am so much attached, that 
though I prefer that particular form of 
Protestantism which is at once the shrine, 
the bulwark, and the glory of England, I 
will deliberately say that I’ prefer any sect 
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of men holding the doctrines of the Bible, 
and carrying the Bible in their hands—that 
is, the authorized version, and not any im- 
proved version used by those who deny the 
divinity of our blessed Lord—to those who 
withhold the Scriptures altogether. But it 
is not necessary for my present purpose that 
I should take my stand on that ground. I 
regard this, as I have already said, as one 
of the many measures which, in the course 
of the last 50 years, have been advanced 
for the purpose of extinguishing, if possi- 
ble, or at all events degrading, the estab- 
lished religion of this country, and Protes- 
tantism in general. Regarding this Bill as 
one of these measures, I feel it my duty 
distinctly and permanently to oppose it. 
I will not consent to any further con- 
cession. I look at foreign countries, and 
I see that there is no foreign country go- 
verned by a Roman Catholic sovereign, 
with the exception of Belgium, which will 
admit the order of Jesuits under such cir- 
cumstances as the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber proposes to admit them. I look at 
Rome, and its influence on civil society 
wherever it exists; and I see that nothing 
has hitherto satisfied that Church, and I 
believe nothing will satisfy it, which is 
consistent with the maintenance of the 
Church of England in its present position, 
and, I am compelled to add, with the ex- 
istence of Protestantism. Under these 
circumstances, I call on the noble Lord, 
the leader of this House, not to forget the 
dying words of his immortal ancestor— 
words which, uttered at such a time, and 
by such a man, may be regarded almost 
as prophetic, ‘‘to resist the progress of 
Popery.”” That resistance was one of the 
great objects of his life; and while I admit 
that many wise and good men have felt it 
not inconsistent with their duty, or even 
with their professed regard for the inter- 
ests of the Church of England and Pro- 
testantism, to remove certain of the disabi- 
lities which have hitherto pressed on the 
Roman Catholics, I call on my noble Friend 
the Prime Minister of England to act in 
the spirit of his illustrious ancestor, and re- 
sist any further measures which have for 
their object and tendency that which I be- 
lieve to be equally included in this Bill— 
namely, the degradation of the Church of 
England, the humiliation of Protestantism, 
and the final ascendancy of the Church of 
Rome. Under these circumstances I feel 
I should not be doing my duty if I did not 
move that this Bill be committed this day 
six months. 
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The Eart of ARUNDEL and SURREY: 
I trust I shall be allowed to trespass on 
the time of the House for a few minutes 
on a subject which no doubt has engaged 
the attention of every thinking man in this 
country, and which particularly interests 
me; as, though there is no more loyal sub- 
ject of Her Majesty, I am one of those 
who acknowledge the spiritual authority of 
the Church of Rome. I shall not venture 
on the question of the merits or demerits 
of any particular class of the clergy of the 
Chureh of Rome. I shall take my stand 
on the necessity of some such measure as 
this to the general religious freedom of the 
empire. I shall endeavour—and I hope I 
shall sueceed—to state my views without 
hurting the feelings of any one who may 
differ in opinion from me. The Church of 
Rome has been accused by many hon. 
Members of persecution. I am not pre- 
pared to deny that many members of that 
Church have been guilty of persecution. 
But I may be allowed to observe that each 
of those acts of persecution should be esti- 
mated according to the spirit and temper 
of the times in which they occurred; and 
I may point to the Old Testament as con- 
taining much that may appear to authorize 


the persecution and extermination of those 


belonging to unhallowed creeds, The pas- 
sages I refer to are, of course, familiar to 
hon. Members—those which relate to the 
conduct of the Israelites as to those who 
did not belong to the ‘‘chosen people,” 
and impeded their progress towards the 
land of promise. For some centuries pre- 
vious to the sixteenth century, I need not 
remind hon. Members, the whole of West- 
ern Europe was of one faith, with such 
trifling exceptions that they are hardly 
worth mentioning. The Arian heresy, and 
others, had formerly made considerable pro- 
gress, but speaking gencrally, the fact was 
so at the period to which I refer; but in 
the sixteenth century the whole relations 
of society were overturned and upset by 
the general rise of the Reformation. 
Many heresies then sprung up, and 
many have continued to this day. And 
here allow me to point out a sensible dis- 
tinction which the Church makes between 
a heretic and the members of a heresy. A 
heretic is one who, having once belonged 
to the Catholic religion, himself disputes its 
dogmas, and stands up for a different profes- 
sion of faith. But a heresy once founded, 
the members of it are not considered guilty 
in the same degree, if at all, nor are they 
looked upon as deserving the same punish- 
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ments, or as exposed to the same penalties, 
There are belonging to all the heresies 
which have come down to the present day, 
men, I do not hesitate to say, of the utmost 
sincerity and of the greatest virtue; and 
who, in my belief, if the Catholic faith had 
been properly submitted to them, would 
have embraced it. With such men it is 
impossible that any other means of convyer- 
sion should be used than that mode of 
teaching which the apostles sanctioned in 
promulgating the gospel. The evil of any 
other mode is pointed out by the occur. 
rences which took place in France in the 
time of Louis XIV., when he sent forth 
his dragoons to force the Protestants into 
submission. The bold refused to accept 
the proffered faith, and were slaughtered 
in the field; the timid accepted the State 
form of worship, and were nominally Ca- 
tholics. But the repressed opinions con- 
tinued under the surface of society, until a 
wider ulcer was formed, and the disastrous 
events of the end of the last century were 
the consequence. France is now labouring 
under the effects of the illegitimate repres- 
sion of religious opinion. I therefore argue, 
that it is wrong and impossible to control 
men’s minds by force, or to throw any 
restrictions in the way of the profession of 
any creed, other than by the legitimate 
means of persuasion and explanation. My 
hon. Friend who has just sat down says 
that the Church of Rome is antagonistic 
to Protestantism. I quite agree with him; 
it is antagonistic, and will be while the 
world lasts, until Protestantism is extin- 
guished. I remember a somewhat striking 
incident which occurred to myself, and 
which may serve to illustrate my meaning. 
When travelling in Greece, about ten years 
ago, I was guided to an ancient temple ten 
miles east of Marathon. I there founda 
stranger who had passed some days in 
studying the ruins: he was a Mexican of 
Spanish blood. Looking at this temple, 
thousands of years old, considering that in 
its immediate neighbourhood the Persian 
force had been repelled by those whose 
descendants had been since conquered, and 
who had groaned under the Ottoman power, 
many suggestions forced themselves on 
the mind; and when reflecting that there 
stood near me a Mexican descendant of the 
few brave Spaniards who had overturned the 
throne of Montezuma, and who ruled for a 
long period the continent which they sub- 
dued—looking back on the whole face of 
empires which had vanished away—of reli- 
gions which were forgotten, or remember 
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in poetry alone—observing that Catholics, 
Greeks, and Protestants were represented 
before that temple—lI could not help asking 
myself which of the religions, Catholic or 
Protestant, was to stand to the last hour; 
and faith has led my feeble and untutored 
mind to the same conclusion as that to 
which the grasping intellect and great 
historie learning of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Edinburgh has ar- 
rived; and in the long vista of forthcoming 
ages, I see, with him, the ‘‘ stranger from 
New Zealand in the midst of a vast soli- 
tude, sitting on a broken arch of London 
Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s;” 
and in that distant hour, following his pro- 
phecy, I see the successor of St. Peter, 
exercising in the full plenitude of his power 
those spiritual gifts which were bestowed 
upon the Prince of the Apostles by the 
Son of Jehovah, and of a lowly Hebrew 
virgin. I will never relinquish one iota as 
to the superiority of my Church, for I am 
persuaded that our descendants will see 
the Catholic faith triumphant after England 
itself has psssed away and been forgotten. 
I shall, of course, give my support to the 
Bill of my hon. and learned Friend. 

Mr. PLUMPTRE said, the noble Lord 


had told the House plainly—and he did 
not blame him for speaking what he felt 
to be the honest truth—that a contest was 
going on by Popery against Protestantism, 
and that it would go on until Protestantism 


itself became extinct. That was the noble 
Lord’s assertion. As far as the noble 
Lord was concerned, that was his inten- 
tion, and as far as the noble Lord was a 
representative of the Church of Rome, that 
was the intention of his Church; and this 
Bill was only part and parcel of that con- 
test. The noble Lord had spoken out very 
plainly, and he thanked him for it. What 
the Protestants lamented was, that they 
knew not where to find their enemies; they 
might be bold to-day, when it suited their 
purpose; but to-morrow, when it might not 
€ so convenient to them — when they 
might be met by a superior power, they 
might hold their peace; but the noble 
Lord, as an honest man and an open an- 
tagonist, had told them plainly what was 
the purpose of his Church; his language 
was plain and intelligible, and the Pro- 
testants of this country were prepared to 
meet it by entirely opposite language. He 
agreed with the hon. Baronet the Member 
for the University of Oxford, that nothing 
was more painful to him individually than 
to be obliged, in taking part on this sub- 
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ject, to say anything objectionable to any 
of those hon. Members of the Church of 
Rome who might be present. Nothing 
could be further from his wish than to say 
anything that might inflict pain upon the 
feelings of others; but they must not re- 
frain from speaking the truth because they 
might hurt the feelings of others; and when 
the contest was plainly, and honestly, and 
fairly declared to be the contest of one 
Church against another, it would hardly 
become those who were interested on the 
side of Protestantism to be silent when 
they heard language such as that which 
was uttered by the noble Lord. They 
were prepared to oppose this measure, 
because they thought it was part of that 
system which the noble Lord told them 
was decidedly being carried forward by 
his Church against Protestantism. The 
Protestants were alive to this subject— 
they could not help seeing what had 
been going on on the part of Popery in 
this country of late years. Before the 
Bill of 1829 was passed, they were told 
by the Roman Catholics, “Grant us 
this Bill to remove our civil disabilities; 
we will be thankful to you, and you will 
receive no further trouble from us;”’ but 
from what they had seen of the acts of 
the Church of Rome since that time, 
could they say that the Roman Catho- 
lics were pacified by that measure? He 
believed that reflecting men were of opin- 
ion that the Catholics would be anything 
but satisfied with it. He believed, and 
he thought his expectation had been ve- 
rified, that it would be a bonus for fur- 
ther agitation. And now they were told 
plainly that the contest was going on, 
and should go on, until Protestantism 
was extinct, and Popery was reascendant. 
That was the language of the noble Lord, 
who, he supposed, might be looked upon as 
a fair representative of the Church of Rome. 
But they who differed in opinion from the 
noble Lord, entertaining for him as an es- 
timable man every feeling of respect, were 
determined to maintain that contest so far 
as they had strength and power. They 
believed that there was a steady and in- 
creasing feeling in this country upon the 
subject; and they would meet their oppo- 
nents face to face in that contest, and would 
do all in their power to stand forward for 
Protestantism, and for the cause of truth. 
He was not afraid that the Church of Rome 
might create, as in times past, great trou- 
ble, much unhappiness and misery; she 
might become a persecuting Church, and 
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the noble Lord seemed to think that there 
was some justification for her being so. 
The noble Lord quoted Scripture to show 
it. The noble Lord certainly did allude 
to the Old Testament—he did not go with 
the noble Lord—he thought the noble 
Lord’s argument was very weak and in- 
conclusive; but the noble Lord did refer to 
the Old Testament; and, if he understood 
him, the noble Lord looked upon the per- 
mission given to the Israelites to extermi- 
nate the nations that stood between them 
and the promised land as justifying the 
acts, the ancient acts, of the Church of 
Rome. He said, that the Church of Rome 
might be carrying on that contest, and 
might be disposed, when she thought it 
convenient, and found that she had the 
power to do so, to become a persecuting 
Church. She might be disposed to give 
this country and others, in proportion as 
she regained power, trouble, and such as 
might lead to great misery; but when the 
noble Lord spoke as the result of the con- 
test that Protestantism was to become ex- 
tinct under the foot of the Church of Rome, 
he was not afraid of such a result. He 
was satisfied that Protestantism was found- 
ed ona rock. He only shrank from and 
deprecated the struggle which the Church 
of Rome was promoting, and which hon. 
Members not of that Church were in their 
measures promoting, by advocating such a 
Bill as that now before the House; he took 
no part in such a measure—it was only par- 
cel of that contest which was to be carried 
on against Protestantism unto the end, 
and on that ground he should oppose it. 
Lorp H. VANE said, the hon. Member 
who had last addressed the House, seemed, 
to have wandered widely from the subject. 
If any one were to read the Bill, with the 
Amendments now proposed by the hon. 
Member for Kinsale, he could not see how 
it was possible to take such a course in the 
debate. He considered the hon. Member 
who had just sat down had misrepresented, 
or at least misunderstood, the observations 
which had fallen from the noble Lord (Lord 
Arundel), though he must at the same time 
observe that the sentiments which that 
noble Lord had uttered were not his. He 
did not think that the Church of Rome 
would sueceed over the Protestant Church, 
nor that they both would become one. 
This, he was persuaded, was also the 
opinion of the great body of the people of 
this country. Still he thought the hon. 
Member (Mr. Plumptre) had misunder- 
stood the argument employed by his noble 
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Friend. The hon. Member had alleged 
that the noble Lord supported persecution, 
because he had referred to certain passages 
in the Old Testament, which authorized 
the Jewish people to sweep other nations 
out of their path, and that therefore the 
Roman Catholics might again feel them. 
selves justified in adopting a system of 
persecution for the propagation of their 
faith. Now what he understood his noble 
Friend to say was, to judge of persecution, 
you must look to the prevalent opinions of 
the period, and that in bygone days perse. 
cution generally prevailed and pervaded 
the conduct of all religious sects and opin- 
ions. Toleration, in fact, had not been 
understood or practised till within the last 
century and a half. But his noble Friend 
abjured persecution now, and only expected 
that by the prevalence of opinion his Chureh 
would become triumphant. Ile, however, 
was of a totally different opinion. The 
Bill, said the hon. Member for Kent (Mr. 
Plumptre), would change the whole cha- 
racter of the population. The hon. Mem- 
ber objected to it, because it would unpro- 
testantise the country. In support of that 
opinion, the hon. Member had given no 
reasons, had advanced no arguments; but 
he considered it would do so. The hon. 
Member for Oxford had also referred to the 
danger of permitting Jesuits to come into 
the country, calling the attention of the 
House to the proceedings of that body 
abroad during the last fifty years. He de- 
duced from that great danger to the Pro- 
testant faith. Now he would observe, that 
at present Jesuits did come into the coun- 
try, though the Catholic Emancipation Act 
expressly forbad them. Practically the 
law was of no effect: the spirit of the age 
was against penal enactments on account 
of religious belief. The Bill as amended, 
by its provisions for the registration of all 
those belonging to monastic orders, would 
be quite sufficient for ali useful purposes. 
Things would remain just as they were at 
present, only that this Bill would abolish 
an odious distinction, and remove what 
the Catholies felt to be a stigma. Although 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Plumptre) might 
not think it desirable to conciliate the Ro- 
man Catholics, and though the hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. Inglis) might be of opinion that 
conciliation had already gone too far, stil 
he was persuaded that great benefit would 
result from making our legislation more Im 
harmony with our institutions. He eoul 

not see what object was gained by having 
on the Statute-book laws which could not 
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pe enforced, and which those who supported | Mr. SHEIL: He said no such thing. 
them shrunk from bringing into operation. | The Eartof ARUNDEL and SURREY 
The hon. Baronet had objected to the re- | was sorry to obtrude again upon the House. 
al of the 30th Charles II., on the ground | What he had said was, that there were pas- 
that it would affect the Bill of Rights. If|sages in the Old Testament which might, 
that really were so, nothing could be more | in the times to which he had referred, have 
easy than to introduce a clause into the | given rise to the impression that persecu- 
present Bill, declaring that the Bill of tion was allowed. He did not say that 
Rights should not be affected by it. This | there was anything that could justify per- 
would obviate at once the difficulty. Ile | seeution. Ile had never for a moment ad- 
had been induced to rise and take part in | vocated anything but the most unrestricted 
the debate, because of the unfortunate | freedom of conscience, and he never dreamt 
turn which it had assumed. That House | of any contest between the two Churches, 
was a place, least of all places, for theolo- | otherwise than by legitimate explanation 
gical discussions, and they should avoid all | and discussion; and it was by that means 
such allusions in their discussions. The} he trusted the result that he anticipated 
whole—the real—question. they had to | would ultimately arrive. 
consider, was the removal of certain civil Mr. SPOONER rejoiced that he had 
disabilities which the Bill proposed. This} given the noble Lord an opportunity of 
Bill had been modified to meet the views of | more fully explaining his views; but the 
several hon. Members, and especially of | expressions he had used, in his opinion, 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for | justified the remarks of the hon. Member 
Tamworth. He was quite free to confess | for Kent, and did not convey to his mind 
that the public exhibition of processions|the opinions the noble Lord had now 
through the streets of a manufacturing | stated. He begged to say that he did not 
town especially, might to many persons | think the expressions referred to in the 
prove a stumbling-block, and that the | Old Testament could in any times justify 
clauses, therefore, which authorized these | persecution. He did not mean to say any 
processions through the different parts of | thing hurtful to the feelings of any indi- 
England were inconsistent with the general | vidual, as he, with his hon. Friend the 
character of the Bill itself. Believing this, | Member for the University of Oxford, sin- 
he was sincerely rejoiced to hear a decla- | cerely respected’many individuals who pro- 
ration to that effect from the hon. Member | fessed the Roman Catholic faith. He was 
for Kilkenny, and rejoiced that that hon. | on terms of intimacy and friendship with 
Member had so decidedly expressed his | many Roman Catholics; he respected their 
opinion on the subject. But, as his hon. | private characters, knowing their intrinsic 
Friend had consented to remove this objec- | worth, and being a daily spectator of their 
tion, he could not at all see that any danger | charity and benevolence; but no feelings 
whatever could arise to the Protestantism | of respect would hinder him from express- 
ofthis country from the passing of the Bill. | ing what he believed it to be the duty of 
The object of the Bill, as it appeared to him, | every Protestant Member of that House 
was simply to obtain an equality of private | to express. If any of his remarks should 
position for the professors of the two reli-| give offence, he could only say that offence 
gions; and by the expunging of the objec-| was not intended by him. He referred to 
tionable clauses, the only danger that could | the peculiar commission given to the Jewish 
have been apprehended had been averted. | nation to exterminate idolaters and idola- 
Mr. SPOONER said, if the hon. Member | try. [Mr. Escorr: Oh, oh!] The hon. 
forKent hadmisapprehended the noble Lord | Member for Winchester might dissent; but 
opposite (Earl of Arundel and Surrey) he | these were his opinions and principles, and 
(Mr. Spooner) shared in that misapprehen- | they were those of every honest and true 
sion, as, he believed, did also many of the | Protestant; and it was his conviction that a 
Members sitting around him. The noble great deal of that which savoured of idola- 
Lord was understood to say, that he depre- | try was mixed up with the forms and cere- 
cated persecution. No one, for a moment, | monies of the Roman Catholic religion. 
vould suppose that the noble Lord would | [Cries of ‘«Oh!’’] He was aware that 
do otherwise. But having deprecated per- | these views might not be quite pleasant to 
Secution, the noble Lord came in with a| many persons: but that man was not a 
Saving clause, and stated that he thought | true Protestant who shrunk from avowing 
he could bring something from the Uld| them. The speech of the noble Lord had, 
Testament in favour of persecution, in his opinion, given a peculiar character 
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to the debate. 
cipated the final extinction of Protestant- 
ism in this kingdom. The hon. Member for 
Kinsale had made an appeal to the right 


hon. Gentleman the Attorney General, with | Bible was a mere dead letter. 
regard to certain provisions of the Bill, and | 


he looked to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
answer with some anxiety. He thought 
many clauses of the Bill were objection- 
able; but there was one of them still more 
so than any other—it was that which went 
to legalize the introduction of bulls into 
this country; he had, on a former occa- 
sion, stated that he had no objection to the 
repeal of the penalties which were attached 
to their introduction; but there was a 
great difference between removing the pen- 
alties against the introduction of these 
bulls, and making the introduction legal. 
The effect would be to acknowledge a 
power over the religious opinions of the 
people of this country which the constitu- 
tion denied. The Sovereign of this coun- 
try was the constituted authority at the 
head of the Church, and any measure ac- 
knowledging a competing authority was 
unconstitutional. If he understood the 


principle of the constitution at all, it was 


that it was essentially Protestant—that the 
country must have for ever a Protestant So- 
vereign—that the Sovereign alone consti- 
tuted the head of the Church—and that any 
authority admitted to come into collision 
with the authority of the Sovereign was un- 
constitutional, and to admit such authority 
was an act which the House of Commons 
had no right to sanction. The hon. Mem- 
ber then referred to a publication which 
had been lately put into his hands, and 
which had been found by a father among 
the books of his son. It was entitled 
The Consolation and Encouragement of 
Souls, and in which he found this pas- 
sage:—‘* He who obeys his director is free 
from responsibility to God for what he has 
done.’’ If that was not an unprotestant 
principle, he did not know what was. By 
legalizing bulls, they legalized a doctrine 
which told the son that he owed no duty 
or obligation to his father or his sovereign; 
would they give authority to such doctrine? 
If so, what protection had they? A man 
who held that doctrine felt himself absolved 
from all individual responsibility. The 
mandate of a priest would override con- 
siderations of parental authority, of what 
was due to his sovereign, and his country. 
Nor must it be alleged that this obligation 
to obey was confined to the ‘‘ forms and 
ceremonies of religion.” The power of 
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stop the person who was imbued with the 
principle he had quoted from committing 
murder or treason? To such a man the 
If the 
priest were to tell such a man that the 
consequences of any given act, however 
sinful, if done by the authority of the 
priest, would rest upon the priest and not 
upon him, and he believed him, he might 
sin in peace and comfort. Such priest- 
craft was subversive of the liberty of con- 
science and the Protestant right of private 
judgment. The noble Lord said that the 
Roman Catholic Church would rely upon 
theological learning only, in her contests 
with other Churches; but how did his as- 
sertion square with the principle above 
inculeated? Was there free play for 
theological argument where such a princi- 
ple was recognised? The man who held 
it was in fact prohibited from thinking for 
himself, by being told that, if he did, he 
incurred a responsibility; but that if he 
left the priest to think for him, he was 
safe. What became then of the argument 
of the noble Lord, that the extinction of 
Protestantism was to be the result of ar- 
gument, which his Church forbad, and of 
learning, when the contents of the wisest 
book were sealed ?—when they were told 
that the word of God was not sufficient in 
itself to make men wise unto salvation, 
but, as by the Jews of old, that word was 
made void by their traditions? It was his 
firm conviction that the Bill was looked to 
with intense anxiety on the part of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and that it would 
be hailed by them as another step in aban- 
donment of the line of protection drawn 
by the Bill of 1829. He was one of those 
who had been willing to make the conces- 
sion of 1829; but if that discussion were 
to come over again, nothing would induce 
him to give his consent to such a Bill. If 
the extinction of Protestantism had been 
talked of that time, as it was at present, 
would Parliament ever have consented to 
pass that Bill? Would the noble Lord 
have ventured to have made such a speech 
while the Bill of 1829 was under discus- 
sion? There was an argument used by 
Mr. Canning, in favour of Catholic Eman- 
cipation, which appeared to him at that 
time perfectly unanswerable. It was, that 
the respect for the sanctity of an oath 
which had prevented the Catholies from en- 
tering the House, would also prevent them 
from breaking it when once within that 
House. That anticipation, he was sy 
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the noble Lord was one of the bright ex- 
amples who had adhered to the letter and 
spirit of that oath, there were others who 
had not done so. The members of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion had disclaimed 
upon oath any desire to meddle with the 
temporalities of the Irish Church. Let 
the House look to the evidence given on 
oath before the House of Lords previous 
to the Bill of 1829, and compare that with 
the subsequent conduct of Roman Catho- 
lie Members of Parliament, on the mis- 
appropriation of the revenues of the Irish 
Church, and then let them tell him whether 
Mr. Canning had not been too sangtine in 
his expectations. The Protestants had 
reason to be fatally convinced that in con- 
senting to that Act they had committed 
a great mistake. Let it be known that 
the extinction of Protestantism was the 
object which the Roman Catholics had 
in view—its extinction, whether by force, 
stratagem, or conviction—let but that 
be proclaimed throughout the British 
realm, and they would see what would 
be the echo of the Protestant people of 
England. 

Mr. SHEIL: The hon. Gentleman the 


Member for Birmingham (Mr. Spooner) 
has stated that he was intimately acquaint- 
ed with many highly respectable Roman 


Catholics, for whom he entertained great 
esteem and regard. If he were to avail 
himself of his familiarity with the indivi- 


duals to whom he has alluded, and inquire | 


from them whether they entertain the opin- 
ions which he has unhesitatingly attributed 
to the entire Roman Catholie community, 
he would, I make no doubt, receive from 
them the most earnest assurances that such 
sentiments were most wrongfully imputed 
to them. There prevails a most unjust 
and unjustifiable habit in this country of 
charging Roman Catholics with dogmas 
which they most sincerely and most stren- 
uously repudiate. My noble Friend (the 
Earl of Arundel and Surrey), in the course 
of this debate, gave utterance to a senti- 
ment which has been strangely misrepre- 
sented. He believes in the truth of his 
religion, and that truth will in its great- 
hess ultimately prevail; but at the same 
time that he candidly expressed this honest 
conviction upon his part, he also declared 
himself to be the advocate of unrestricted 
liberty of conscience, and deprecated the 
Intolerance with which he has been so 
cagerly charged. Protestants ought not 
'o exhibit so much sensitiveness with re- 
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gard to their religion, when they consider 
the language which is commonly employed 
in reference to the Roman Catholic Church. 
You make little difficulty in calling us 
idolaters, and in attributing to us errors 
which involve, in your opinion, everlasting 
perdition. But if we venture to retort, or 
commit the slightest retaliatory aggression 
upon your faith, you give way to resent- 
ment, and denounce what you please to 
designate as our intolerance in unmeasured 
condemnation. I pass from these general 
observations to the more immediate sub- 
ject of discussion. My hon. Friend the 
| Member for Kinsale invites the House to 
| repeal a series of enactments against Ro- 
man Catholics, which have no practical ope- 
| ration, but which are most offensive to a 
| 














great and unoffending community. The 
| laws with respect to religious orders are 
contumelious; but, excepting for the pur- 
pose of contumely, they are wholly without 
/avail. Those laws are outrages to common 
| justice and to common sense. A regular 
who takes the vows, or assists in imposing 
| the vows of his order, may be transport- 
ed. The celebrated Dr. Doyle was an 
Augustinian friar; Father Mathew is a 
Carmelite; Dr. Doyle was the first man 
who had the boldness to advocate a poor 
law for Ireland—to insist that the peasant 
| had as good a right to his life, as the land- 
lord to his estate; and to maintain the 
| great axiom that on both sides of the Irish 
| Channel the prerogatives of poverty should 
be the same. He may be justly designated 
as the evangelist of charity, as Father 
| Mathew is so appropriately called the 
| Apostle of Temperance; yet under the 
laws which my hon. Friend proposes to 
repeal, Dr. Doyle might have sent to teach 
/mercy in Van Diemen’s Land, and Father 
Mathew, if convicted of being a Carmelite, 
| might be commissioned to prescribe the in- 
junctions of temperance in New South 
Wales. But I may be told that whatever 
| indulgence might be extended to Carmel- 
‘ites and Augustinians, no forbearance 
| should be shown to a Jesuit; and that the 
| statutes which have been enacted against 
the famous Society of Jesus ought never to 
be repealed. ‘‘ Jesuit’ is, I am aware, a 
word of fear—we mean the Gunpowder 
_Plot—a vague indefinite apprehension has 
been entertained for a Jesuit. But this 
‘dread is an idle one—it should be classed 
with the puerilities of fear; and it is of 
your early prejudices, and not of Jesuits, 
‘that you ought to be most afraid. It is 
true that the Jesuits have been the objects 
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of frequent and strong accusation; but 
their greatest enemies have been the an 
tagonists of Christianity itself. It should be 
borne in mind, too, by those who conceive 
that they are not wholly blameless, that 
their merits should be weighed against any 
faults which they may have committed; 
the achievements of Xavier ought to pre- 
ponderate over the imputed casuistry of 
Escobar. Enter the college of the Jesuits 
in Rome; as you walk along the picture 
gallery in which the portraits of the most 
eminent men by whose talent and whose 
virtues the Society of Jesus is advanced, 
you may observe on many a countenance 
the wile of statesmanship too deeply signi- 
fied; but you will also see many a noble 
forehead bound with a red fillet-—the type 
of martyrdom, in which so many of those 
enthusiastic and indefatigable propagators 
of the Christian religion heroically died. But 
if I were to grant that many of the charges 
preferred against the Jesuits of a remote 
period were well founded, I should most 
strenuously insist that the modern Jesuits, 
as they are constituted in Ireland, are inno- 
cent of any of the habits of habitual in- 
trigue, so often adduced against their 
order. I never saw a Jesuit in the Catho- 
lie Association. I do not believe that a 
Jesuit has ever attended a repeal meeting. 
They totally abstain in Ireland from all 
political interference; they neither unite 
nor speak on political subjects. In the 
agitation which has prevailed in Ireland 
for so many years, they have taken no 
part; and yet if any Attorney General was 
sufficiently preposterous to prosecute the 
superior of Clongowes College, and were 
unfortunate enough to obtain a conviction, 
that respectable gentleman might be placed 
on board a hulk, and associated with the 
worst malefactors in the country, in their 
involuntary migration to the hemisphere 
opposite onr own. But to no Attorney 
General would a project so absurd present 
itself: the laws are utterly ineffective; in- 
tolerance shows its teeth, but they are too 
loose to bite. The Dominican and the 
Franciscan, and the Carmelite, and the 
Augustinian laugh—the Jesuit smiles at 
them. I may be asked, why itis that Iam 
anxious for their repeal, if they are parti- 
cularly harmless? I seek their repeal, 
because they are offensive to the Catholic 
Church, of which the religious orders are the 
appurtenances. The Catholics of Ireland 
look upon these laws as memorials of insult, 
and call for their erasure from the Statute- 
book. You should yield to that strong 
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sentiment of the Irish people, where no 
object of real usefulness can be obtained 
by the retention of these odious laws. They 
are not a safeguard of your Church or of 
your religion. After the Protestant close 
boroughs of Ireland, and the Protestant 
corporations of Ireland, have been trans. 
ferred to the people, it would be ridiculous 
to call the laws against Jesuits a protec. 
tion to the Protestant interests. I trust, 
therefore, that this Bill will be allowed to 
go into Committee, although I think that 
there are matters omitted in it, which my 
hon. Friend ought to have taken care to 
insert : while he seeks to accomplish the 
repeal of laws which are not, it must be 
acknowledged, a practical grievance, he 
has left the law by which Catholics are 
excluded from the Chancellorship of Ire. 
land untouched and unnoticed. For 
that exclusion there is not only no 
reason, but there is no pretence. If 
the Irish Chancellor had any chureh 
patronage, it might be urged that a Uatho- 
lic was unfit to administer the office to 
which that trust was attached; but the 
Irish and English Chancellorship differ es- 
sentially in this particular. The Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland has not a single 
living in his gift. The exclusion of Roman 
Catholies from the first prize in the pro- 
fession, is a real and a grievous wrong. 
Since Catholic emancipation was carried, 
four Catholics have reached the bench— 
Sir Michael O’Loghlin, the late Master of 
the Rolls; Chief Baron Woulfe; Chief Baron 
Pigot; and Judge Ball. My Friend the 
prosent Solicitor General is at the head of 
his profession: he will naturally succeed 
to the office of Attorney General. Is it 
not, then, a practical injustice that Roman 
Catholics, no matter how great may be 
their legal acquirements, should be ren- 
dered incapable of the highest judicial 
honour ? A Roman Catholic can, by lav, 
become Chief Justice of the Queen's 
Bench, and preside at a State Trial; and 
he is deemed unfit to decide whether a 
mertgage should be foreclosed, or to issue 
an injunction to stay waste. The New 
Poor Law has accumulated the reasons 
which should determine the Legislature to 
put an end to this odious religious disquali- 
fication. Under the New Poor Law, the 
ex-officio guardians must be selected from 
the magistraey which the Lord Chancellor 
appoints. The great mass of the poor are 
Roman Catholics; and yet the public fune- 
tionary in whom the nomination of magis- 
trates rests, must profess the Protestant 
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religion. I repeat it—there is no pretence 
whatsoever for this penal law. The Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland is the depositary 
of church patronage, and it might be legi- 
timately alleged that he ought to be a 
Protestant: it might also be suggested 
(although I by no means concur in the 
opinion) that a Protestant Secretary for 
Ireland ought to be the adviser of the Lord 
Lieutenant, on questions where church pat- 
ronage were concerned—(on those ques- 
tions the advice of the Secretary need not 
be taken)—but that Protestantism should 
be acondition to the Chancellorship of Ire- 
land is utterly absurd, and will not be 
supported except by those who seek to 
maintain distinetions from which they de- 
rive no sort of advantage, while they wound 
the feelings and affect the honourable pride 
of the great majority of the Irish people. 
Mr. FINCH thought it was quite be- 
coming in the last speaker, who was a Ro- 
man Catholic, to speak as he had done, 
and also the noble Lord (the Earl of Arun- 
del and Surrey); but still he did not con- 
sider that either of them had adduced any 
adequate reason why the Bill should be 
passed. He, for one, very much doubted 
whether Parliament could give the same 
degree of to’eration to the Roman Catholic 
Church that they were willing to give to 
other Churches. He looked upon toleration 
as the fundamental principle of his party, 
and he considered that nothing but the 
strongest grounds could justify them in 
deviating from that principle. He was, 
however, not prepared to go the length of 
saying that the religious orders of the 
Chureh of Rome should come under that 
principle, and that they should be permit- 
ted to have full and unlimited action. The 
Roman Catholies in Ireland had held very 
different language before their emancipa- 
tion to that which they had indulged in 
subsequently; and if it had been shown 
that they would have been so clamorous for 
a repeal of the Union as they had proved 
themselves to be, he thought that such a 
fact would have greatly endangered the 
carrying of emancipation. He wished he 
could discover in the acts or documents 
emanating from Rome, anything that sa- 
voured of religious freedom. He, how- 
ever, had not been able to discover, from 
the letters of the Pope of Rome, or from 
the Councils of the Roman Chureh, a single 
Principle upon which toleration could be 
based, On the contrary, he saw every- 
thing that could characterize intolerance 
emanating from that country. He con- 





tended that the See of Rome was diamet- 
rically opposed to the spread of religious 
instruction. The principles of the Roman 
Catholic Church were totally hostile to the 
freedom enjoyed by this country. He felt 
persuaded that they would be conscien- 
tiously discharging their duty to their So- 
vereign, to their religion, and to their 
country, if they opposed the Bill. 

Lorp J. MANNERS, as one of those 
who had assisted in introducing this Bill, 
had listened with great attention to the 
speeches of those hon. Members who had 
opposed the measure; but he had not heard 
any argument advanced which convinced 
him of its impolicy. The hon. Members 
for Birmingham (Mr. Spooner), and for the 
University of Oxford (Sir R. Inglis), had 
devoted a large portion of their speeches 
to discussing the comparative merits of 
the Roman Catholic and the Protestant 
Churehes. He could hardly conceive how 
the Bill which they were now discussing 
involved the question, whether the Church 
of England or the Church of Rome was the 
true Church. The question, as it appeared 
to him, which they had now to decide was, 
whether the differences which existed be- 
tween those two Churches, justified them in 
putting down, by pains and penalties, the 
doctrines of the Church of Rome. And 
he could not bring himself to believe, in 
spite of all that had been said by his hon. 
Friend on the other side of the question, 
that the best way to promote the interests 


| of the Chureh of England, was to continue 


those pains and penalties upon the profes- 
sors of another form of Christianity. He 
should hold that opinion even if those pains 
and penalties were intended to be put into 
execution; but when they had it admitted 
even by the opponents of this Bill, that 
those pains and penalties were not to be 
enforced, then he sas indeed astonished 
to hear their continuance advocated, for it 
was admitted that they were of no prac- 
tical importanee whatever. He had lis- 
tened attentively with the view of discover- 
ing any reasons urged by the opponents of 
the measure, to show that the abolition of 
the pains and penalties to which he had 
alluded, would have a tendency to injure 
either the Church or the State of England; 
but he had heard nothing whatever to con- 
vince him that the slightest danger could 
be reasonably apprehended. His hon. 
Friend the Member for the University of 
Oxford had indeed begged the House to 
look at what was going on in France, and 
he extracted a cheer from them when he 
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alluded to Switzerland; but he must remind 
his hon. Friend, that when he brought for- 
ward the case of Switzerland as an instance 
of what had resulted from the toleration of 
the Jesuits, he made a most unfortunate 
and unhappy allusion. Now what was the 
real state of the case as regarded the Je- 
suits in Switzerland? In some cantons of 
Switzerland the Jesuits were tolerated and 
fostered. A lawless and violent mob from 
a neighbouring canton invaded one of those 
cantons, and by force and arms put down 
the Jesuits. So that his hon. Friend came 
to the English House of Commons, and, 
alluding to a case in which a violent mob 
had invaded the territories of their peace- 
ful neighbours, quoted it as an instance in 
which the Jesuits had disturbed the peace 
of Switzerland. A more unhappy argu- 
ment was never on any occasion brought 
forward in that House. They had been 
told to look to France. His hon. Friend, 


and those hon. Gentlemen who had spoken 
on the same side of the question, had said, 
** See how M. Guizot, M. Michelet, M. Qui- 
net, and the other writers on France, have 
put forth every argument with the view of 
exterminating the Jesuits and the other 
religious orders in France.’’ Now he (Lord 


J. Manners) was not prepared on all occa- 
sions to profess his sympathy with the pro- 
ceedings of the Jesuits; but he must say 
that he did not think that France had act- 
ed rightly in listening to the suggestions of 
her liberal and infidel writers with regard to 
her religious orders. He believed that in 
England a far better course than that 
recommended by the infidel and ‘ philoso- 
phic”’ professors of France had been pur- 
sued by the people. He thought that if any 
sound Protestant Member of that House 
was intimately acquainted with the doctrinal 
systems professed by those parties, they 
would not willingly enter into an alliance 
with them for the purpose of putting down 
the religious orders of the Church of Rome. 
He believed that if the English Protestants 
generally knew the tendency of those 
men’s opinions, they would hesitate very 
much before they acceded to the pro- 
position laid down by his hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Oxford, as 
to joining in one common league against 
the religious orders of the Church of Rome. 
His hon. Friend had appealed to all the 
Protestant Dissenters of England to back 
him and the Gentlemen who were united 
with him in opposition to this Bill; but he 
begged to tell his hon. Friend that the 
Protestant Dissenters of England must 
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have very short memories indeed if the 
forgot that, throughout the whole of his 
long career in that House, he had been as 
consistent and determined an opponent to 
any concession to them, as he now was to 
this moderate concession that was asked on 
behalf of the members of the Church of 
Rome. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Birmingham had quoted a passage from a 
work of some Roman Catholic, and there. 
upon asked the House to reject this Bill, 
Having finished the quotation, he asked 
them whether they could reconcile the pas- 
sage with the principles of our Protestant 
Constitution ? No one could deny that dif. 
ferences existed between the Church of 
Rome and the Church of England; but that 
was not the question at issue. They had 
heard a great deal about ‘ the safeguards 
of the Protestant Church,’’ which were 
supposed to be introduced into the Bill of 
1829. He regretted, as he was sure the 
House generally must regret, the absence 
on that occasion of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth (Sir R. Peel). 
That right hon. Gentleman had, on a pre- 
vious occasion, said, that he felt it necessary 
to vindicate a substantial adherence to the 
settlement of 1829. Now, he could not for 
the life of him conceive how it was possibleto 
show any ‘‘ substantial adherence’’ to that 
settlement during the last twenty years. 
He challenged any hon. Gentleman in that 
House to point out one single instance in 
which these so-called ‘‘ safeguards” had 
been acted upon. And if they were “ safe- 
guards to the Throne of our Sovereign,” 
he wanted to know why it was that they 
had not been in force in one instance, Al- 
though there was not an hon. Gentleman 
in that House who had not, over and over 
again, witnessed the proceedings of the 
Church of Rome in different parts of this 
country—although there was not a single 
Gentleman in that House who had not 
heard of the religious orders of Stonyhurst, 
Mount Melleray, and St. Bernard—although 
there was not a single Gentleman in that 
House who did not know, that if on his 
own responsibility he were to call upon the 
legal advisers of Her Majesty to put the 
pains and penalties against those religious 
orders into force, they would refuse to do 
so; it was still argued that their mainte- 
pance was necessary for the security of the 
British Throne. But if those pains anil 
penalties could not be enforced, he (Lord 
J. Manners) wished to know how they 
could in justice be called ‘“ the safeguards 
of our Constitution ?’’ If they were to s4Y 
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that the profession of the Roman Catholic 
religion were dangerous to the State, sub- 
yersive of the Throne, and injurious to the 
Church of England, they must not take 
their stand on these miserable, pettifog- 
ing penalties, which they themselves said 
they never intended to enforce; but they 
must at once set about re-enacting those 
laws which had been passed against the 
Roman Catholics, and revert to that sys- 
tem of exclusion and persecution which 
had been so often alluded to in terms 
of reprobation by the hon, Members 
who had spoken in the course of this 
debate. His hon. Friend the Member for 
the University of Oxford had made a great 
point of the Bill of Rights, and challenged 
the law officers of the Crown to say, whe- 
ther this Bill would not be a repeal of 
the 30th Charles II. It was not for him 
(Lord J. Manners) to enter into so abstruse 
a legal question as that; but until he had 
heard it stated by the law officers of the 
Crown, he should content himself with ex- 
pressing his strong and decided belief that 
the hon. Gentleman was totally mistaken 
in his views of the law on that point. He 
must also observe, that the whole of the 
speech of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Spooner), with one ex- 
ception, in which he called upon the Attor- 
ney General to express his opinions on the 
point alluded to by the hon. Member for 
Oxford, consisted of a diatribe against the 
doctrines, or the alleged doctrines, of the 
Church of Rome, which would and must 
exist whether this Bill were passed or not. 
He had heard the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham observe, that he believed that in 
the contest which was going forward be- 
tween the Church of England and the 
Chureh of Rome, the Church of England 
would remain unvanquished. If that then 
were his belief, he wished to ask him why 
he advocated the continuance of these mi- 
serable pains and penalties? If his hon. 
Friend had truly read the book of eternal 
truth, as he professed—if he believed that 
the Church of England was to go forth and 
evangelize the world—then he called upon 
him to join with him in attempting to 
free her from a dependence upon such mi- 
serable crutches, and enable her to stand 
forth unfettered by these pains and pen- 
alties, which were totally alien to the 
spint of our free Constitution. He believed 
that the main object of this Bill was to 
abolish those clauses. He had that day 
Presented a petition from a religious 
house in the county with which he 





was connected — from Mount St. Ber- 
nard—in which the petitioners stated pub- 
licly before the House of Commons, that 
they were proscribed by the laws of the 
Imperial Parliament—that they knew they 
were subject to the pains of transportation 
and the penalty of banishment; all this 
they admitted, and they asked the House 
to repeal those laws. Now, that was the 
question which they had to decide. Would 
the House grant them the prayer of their 
petition, or would they insist that they 
should remain liable to the pains of trans- 
portation and banishment, but at the same 
time decide in effect that those laws should 
never be enforced? He could not under- 
stand on what ground these laws could be 
said to be the defence of our Church and 
State. We had used to be called a prac- 
tical people. One of the great boasts of 
Englishmen was, that hotvever their theo- 
ries might be wrong, their practice was 
always consistent and sound. But if they 
were to adopt the system of legislation 
which hon. Gentlemen who opposed this 
Bill had recommended, he thought that 
they must give up their character for prac- 
tical sincerity and practical good sense, and 
be content to be regarded by the rest of 
the world as a most fanciful people. After 
the attacks which had been made upon the 
Jesuits, and upon the other religious orders 
of the Church of Rome, he thought they 
could not do less—they who believed 
that those religious orders had done a very 
great good with regard to education and 
instruction—than manfully bear their tes- 
timony in their behalf. And when he had 
heard France quoted as an example in 
which the Jesuits and other religious 
orders had been put down, he must re- 
mind hon. Gentlemen of the testimony of 
Dr. Christopher Wordsworth, who had 
given a most interesting account of the 
Christian Brothers in Paris, and who stated 
emphatically that during the last insur- 
rection in the capital of France not one of 
the people educated by the Christian Bro- 
thers joined the band of insurgents. And 
that was no light testimony, given by such 
a person, who confessed himself to be much 
struck at the good effects of the Christian 
Brothers of Paris in the cause of educa- 
tion. Indeed, Dr. Wordsworth recom- 
mended the establishment of such brother- 
hoods in our chief cities. He (Lord J. 
Manners) had himself visited the schools 
of the Christian Brothers in Ireland on a 
recent occasion; and he must confess that 
all his anticipations were more than rea- 
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lized. In the establishment of the city of | England was more secure in the affections of 
Limerick, he saw 1,600 pupils, and in that | her own people, in her own increased zeql 
of Cork 1,400, who received the best edu- | and activity, in the power which she pos. 
cation that could be received in Ireland. | sessed to meet all the requirements of this 
He had left those establishments perfectly | toiling and industrious population—in the 
convinced that these cruel pains and penal- | purity of her doctrines and the integrity of 
ties should be forthwith abolished ; and the lives of her ministers and professors— 
indeed he believed that if his hon. Friend | than in the retention of cruel and unjust 
the Member for the University of Oxford, | laws, which were never intended to be en. 
who so cordially detested the so-called Na-| foreed; nor did he believe that the people 


tional system of education in Ireland, had 
visited those schools, he would have been 
prepared to throw aside the objections 
which he entertained against this Bill: owing 
to the successful efforts of these Christian 
Brothers, no National school existed in Lim- 
erick. He did not wish to detain the House 
any further on this subject; but he might 


of this country supposed that the Crown 
would be put in peril if that religious to. 
leration which we now sanctioned in practice 
were sanctioned also by theory and law, 
Mr. NEWDEGATE: The noble Lord 
the Member for Newark had told them that 
they had not pursued a practical course in 
their opposition to the present measure, 





conclude by observing that in his belief a | There was one, at the least, and that was 
strong case had been made out for going the Member for the University of Oxford, 
into Committee on this Bill. With respect | who had dealt practically with the subject 
to the main objections which had been |in the question which he had asked the 
urged against the various clauses, they | Attorney General, and which remained as 
would be best met in Committee. But he | yet unanswered; and until that question 


could not quit this subject without advert- | was satisfactorily answered, the opponents 
ing for one moment to the very great ef-| of the Bill had a right to assert, that if 
forts which had been made to stir up what | passed into law, it would relieve the So- 
might be called the Protestant feeling of | vereign of this country from the necessity 
England against this Bill; and he must | of declaring his or her adhesion to the faith 


take that opportunity of regretting the ex- 
treme inaccuracy of the reports and docu- 
ments which had been circulated in order 
to procure its defeat. Ile had that day 
presented a petition from the town of Mel- 
ton Mowbray in favour of the Bill; and he 
believed that a contrary petition had been 
presented from the same place. 
seen a contrary petition advertised in a 
Leicestershire newspaper; and he regretted 
to say that two-thirds of the prayer of that 
petition and its assumptions were totally 
unfounded. He regretted to say that the 
people had been induced to petition against 
this Bill by parties who stated that the Bill 
contained clauses to enable the Roman 
Catholic prelates of Ireland and England 
to take the style and title of the arch- 
bishops and bishops of the Irish and 
English Church. The people had been 
informed that the Bill contained clauses 
legalizing the public elevation of the Host 
in the streets and thoroughfares of this 
country. But he had greater confidence 


He had | 


|of that Church, at the head of which the 
Constitution placed Her by virtue of the 
| regal authority which it conferred. Surely 
that was a fair and practical objection. 
| Well, they had been accused of having ex- 
cited deep religious feelings and animosi- 
| ties by opposing this Bill; but he would 
ask, who had awakened them? Who but 
the promoters of this Bill, who were not con- 
tent to allow these laws, however little in- 
| jurious to those affected by them, to remain 
/upon the Statute-book? In the same 
breath almost, the right hon. Member for 
'Dungarvon had complained of the oppres- 
sive nature of these laws, and boasted of 
the increasing numbers and importance of 
| the Roman Catholic clergy, whom he would 
have the House believe weighed down and 
suffering beneath some withering yoke or 
disability. The passing of this measure 
had been urged by the noble Lord the 
| Member for South Durham and others, on 
ithe grounds of religious liberty. It was 
‘because the Church of Rome was intole- 


in the sound discretion and good feeling of | rant and claimed for herself supremacy in 


his countrymen than to believe, that when 
the clauses of this Bill were truly and pro- 
perly and accurately made known to them, 
they would oppose its progress. Ie had 
the greatest confidence that they would then 
be of opinion with him, that the Church of 


all things, that he (Mr. Newdegate) refused 
| to admit her to the same terms enjoyed by 
other sects in this country, who, whilst 
| they claimed freedom of religion for them- 
| selves, were willing that the same liberty 
' should be enjoyed by others. The Church 
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of Rome claimed for herself universal su- 
remacy, not in outward matters of disci- 
line only, but in all matters of doctrine, 
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of faith, and conscience—not only in tem- | 


oral but in spiritual matters also. 
noble Member for Arundel had spoken out 
nobly; he was not ashamed to say that he 
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only in that Church which, founded by Christ our 
Lord on Peter, the Head, the Prince, and the 
Pastor of the whole Church, with a promise that 
her faith should never fail, has ever preserved un- 
interrupted her succession of lawful Pontiffs, sit- 
ting in his chair, deriving their succession from 
Peter himself, and being inheritors and guardians 


' . : . 
of the same doctrines, dignity, honour, and power. 


sought, by supporting this Bill, for the su- | 
remacy of his Church, and that he was | 


a subject of the Pope. 
it appeared, would tolerate a difference of 
opinion in respect to religion, but said he 
looked to one great end, and that he 
confidently expected would be attained— 
namely, the conversion of the people of 
this country to the Church of Rome; to 
the extinction, in short, of Protestantism 
in this country. Holding the faith which 
the noble Lord professed, he was quite 
right to follow it; and he (Mr. Newdegate) 
honoured him, not being ashamed to avow 
his adhesion to his faith, and to the ob- 
jects it enjoined. The right hon. Member 
for Dungarvon had denied the interference 
of the Roman Church in temporal matters, 
and had detied them to point out how the 
Jesuits had ever interfered in politics. Let 
him not be asked to tell them of the acts 
of men whose movements he could not 


trace—of men who were sworn to deny the 
existence of the members of their own 


order. [Mr. Suem made a motion of dis- 
sent.] Would the right hon. Member as- 
sert that a Jesuit was at liberty at any 
time, and on all occasions, to avow his 
connexion with his order—that a Jesuit 
would ever avow that connexion, if his 
doing so might prove detrimental to his 
Church or to his order, or an hindrance to 
the objects which his order had in view? 


The noble Lord, | 





| 


And since where Peter is there is the Church, 
and Peter speaks by the lips of the Holy Pontiff, 
and ever lives and exercises authority in the 
persons of his successors, and exhibits to those 
seeking it the truth of faith; therefore, the Di- 
vine Word is evidently to be accepted in that 


| sense which the Roman See of Blessed Peter has 


held and does hold—that See which is the mother 
and mistress of all churches.” 
He asked the House to consider well the 
authority of the Pope, which the Bill pro- 
posed to admit, and see whether they could 
reconcile its admission with the allegiance 
which they owed to the Queen of these 
realms. He believed that they could not. 
According to the terms of her institution, 
the Roman Catholic Church constituted the 
Pope ‘‘ the father of princes and of kings, 
the ruler of the world, the vicar of Christ 
on earth.”’ Let him not be told then, that 
the Roman Church did not claim temporal 
as well as spiritual dominion. How, then, 
could they reconcile powers of such a cha- 
racter with the prerogatives of the British 
Crown? Butit had been said that the Pope 
claimed no temporal power. What, however, 
did the Pope himself say on this subject ?— 
“Have a care to impress upon their minds 
the obedience and subjection which is due from 
a Christian people to princes and powers ; teach- 
ing according to the Apostolic precept, that there 
is no power but from God, and that those who 
resist the power resist the ordinance of God, and 
purchase to themselves damnation. And, there- 
fore, that the precept of obeying the lawful au- 
thorities cannot be violated by any one without 


The right hon. Member would not assert! sin, UNLEss, INDEED, anything be commanded which 
this. He (Mr. Newdegate) should have | is opposed to the laws of God and of the Church.” 
\ af ao 


been very much surprised if he had. 
was on the grounds, then, of his objection 
to this seeret system of absolutism that he 
(Mr. Newdegate) claimed the retention of 
the enactments with respect to the Mo- 
nastic and Jesuit orders. Then they had 
heard much of the liberality of the present 
Pontiff; but he could find nothing to show 
that the present Pope was more liberal to 
those of another faith than his prede- 
cessors, or that he abated one tittle of 
his claims to universal supremacy. The 
hon. Member for Rutland had referred to 
the encyclical letter of the present Pope. 
What did he claim, after having arrived to 
the position of Sovereign Pontitf? These 
are his words. He says he is the 

—“living and infallible authority ” that “ exists 





It| And of these laws, the Pope in several 
| preceding passages of this his encyclical 


letter declared himself and claimed to be 
sole exponent: they extend to temporal 
matters as well as spiritual, according to 
the decrees of the Council of Trent, to 
which the Roman Catholie Chureh still 
adhered, and which were embodied in their 
canon law. The Pope, it thus appeared, 
retained the power of exercising his supre- 
macy temporally as well as spiritually 
within the realms of every kingdom in the 
world. Now he would beg the House to 
consider, what must be the result of bring- 
ing the ecclesiastical authority of the Pope 
into competition with the ecclesiastical au- 
thority of the Queen in the kingdom. The 
ecclesiastical supremacy of the Queen was 
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limited to what was termed the forum 
exterius, the appointment of bishops, and 
the general supervision and direction of the 
officers of the Church in outward matters; 
and there was stayed by law. But the 
ecclesiastical supremacy claimed by the 
Pope, reached not only these small mat- 
ters, but extended beyond them to all mat- 
ters of discipline, doctrine, faith, and con- 
science. This authority of the Pope could 
not be correlative with that of the Queen, 
for each claimed supremacy, and the su- 
premacy claimed by the Pope was greater 
and more extensive than that of the Queen; 
if, therefore, they were admitted upon 
equal terms, the greater must overbear the 
less authority; in short, the authority of 
the Queen would be brought into subjec- 
tion, as it were, to that of the Pope. Let 
him not, then, be told that these were any 
trifling matters. Let him not be told, that 
the framers of this Bill ignored the claims 
of the Pope to temporal power in this coun- 
try. For if they did, what was their ob- 
ject in proposing by this Bill to absolve 
Roman Catholics from the necessity of 
taking the oath prescribed by the Act of 
George III., and the Relief Act of 1829, 
in which they denied not the spiritual, 


but only the temporal and civil autho- 


rity of the Pope in these realms. Was 
he to be told that on the ground of reli- 
gious tolerance they should allow such ex- 
traordinary powers as these? Ie was as 
much a friend to toleration as any Member 
in that House; but if they did admit the 
powers of the Pope into this country as 
proposed by the Bill, and claimed by the 
Sovereign Pontiff himself, they would sane- 
tion intolerance. For one, he would not 
tolerate intolerance; and because the Ro- 
man Church was intolerant, he refused to 
admit her to the same terms which those 
of other sects and creeds enjoyed in this 
country. The right hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dungarvon had told them that there 
were few petitions presented against this 
Bill. The people had not petitioned be- 
cause of the way in which their petitions 
had been treated on the Maynooth ques- 
tion; they had little confidence in approach- 
ing the House. But what would the right 
hon. Member have ? Several petitions had 
that day been presented; the last he (Mr. 
Newdegate) had presented had 300 signa- 
tures attached. It was with regret he had 
seen, in the case of the Maynooth grant, and 
on other occasions lately, the slight weight 
which the leaders of the House seemed 
to attach to the petitions of the people 
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respecting matters affecting deep feelj 

and sincere convictions. Such neglect must 
have one of two results: it would either 
rouse rebellious anger in the people’s 
breasts, or it would generate indifference; 
and indifference on great constitutional 
questions like the present would insensibly 
perhaps, but surely, loosen the people’s 
true allegiance. Let them, however, rest 
assured of this, that there was a deep feel 
ing in this country on the subject now be. 
fore the House, and that when the Consti- 
tution gave the people occasion to express 
their mind, they would hear of this matter 
again. He felt that he had been led 
into a consideration of more topics than 
he had intended to notice; but he con. 
fessed that it did annoy him to hear 
matters of such a serious and important 
nature designated as trifling—that these 
objections to the measure were frivo- 
lous—and that the concessions asked for 
were small. It did arouse him to find the 
admission of such powers sought under the 
guise of an appeal to the compassion and 
liberality of his countrymen. The noble 
Lord the Member for Newark had attack- 
ed the opposition offered to the Jesuits in 
France and Switzerland, which he asserted 
had originated in democratic violence, as 
though the Swiss had marched great dis- 
tances, assailed their countrymen, and shed 
their blood without a cause. Men did not 
these things, were they democratic as they 
might, without a cause. And the noble 
Lord knew well, that the real cause of 
these disputes and evils in Switzerland 
originated in the fact, that the Jesuits had 
attempted to grasp the education of the 
youth of cantons where they were unwel- 
come, as well they might be; and then the 
noble Lord went on to show the evils re- 
sulting from the suppression of the Jesuits 
in France. Well, why had this been done? 
Was it not a notorious fact, that in France 
the Jesuits had been declared illegal, be 
cause of the intrigues for power in which 
they had continually engaged. It was, 
however, said, forsooth, that the sin was 
in those who had resisted this usurpation, 
and not in those who, by their restless and 
intriguing ambition, had excited these dis- 
turbances. He lamented the separation of 
the Church from the State in France. 
What had been the consequence? Why, 
the clergy, finding themselves abandoned, 
had sought the support of Rome. Such an 
example ought to be a warning to those 
who were inclined by (so called) liberal 
opinions to promote the separation of the 
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Church from the State of this country; a 
measure which, whilst it would impair the 
efficiency of the Church, would unchristian- 
ize the State; and such was the tendency 
of the Bill before the House. 
Session, the hon. and learned Member 
for Cork supported a Bill of a similar cha. 
racter to this, because, he said, he thought 
it would cause a separation of the Church 
from the State. That was in his opinion an 
additional reason why they should oppose 
the present measure. The hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Oxford had 
asked the Attorney General an important 
question, which ought to have been an- 
swered; for if the measure was subversive 
of the Bill of Rights, how could the Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons support it ? 
If they agreed to such a Bill, they must 
relieve the Sovereign from her obligation 
to uphold the Protestant faith, and fully 
and undisguisedly admit the temporal and 
spiritual authority of the Pope of Rome. 
What did Lord Campbell say of the Reli- 
gious Opinions Bill, which originally con- 
tained the same provisions as this Bill, 
though they were afterwards struck out ? 
“ He rejoiced that the Bill had been brought 
in, and rejoiced that it was likely to pass with so 
much unanimity ; but at the same time he must 
say, that unless some ulterior measures were 
adopted, the Pope would have more authority in 
England than he ought to have, and than he pos- 
sessed in Italy, in Spain, in France, or in Austria. 
He should strongly recommend the Government 
of this country to have a concordat with his Holi- 
ness the Pope. Until such a measure was resorted 
to, the Roman Catholics in this country would not 
be under due control, nor would there be due dis- 
crimination between the authority which might be 
legitimately exercised by the Pope, and that species 
of authority which ought not to be exercised by 
any Sovereign in a foreign country.” 
In Lord Campbell’s opinion, then, and it 
should have weight at all events with the 
Ministerial section of the House, this mea- 
sure, if passed, would be but a step to 
another, by which we should be compelled, 
after having admitted the Pope’s authority, 
to go beg for his protection. It was hard 
to say, what measure might not pass that 
House; but he would say this, that if un- 
happily this Bill should pass, and Her Ma- 
Jesty should be advised to sanction such a 
measure, he humbly trusted that Her Ma- 
Jesty would well consider before she sane- 
tioned it by her assent. He trusted that Her 
Majesty would not forget how the last exer- 
cise of her ecclesiastical authority was re- 
ceived by the people of this country, when, 
bowing before the heavy dispensation of 
Providence which has lately atHicted these 
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realms, she commanded that a day be set 
apart for public humiliation. How at Her 
command Her people had not tarried, but 
hastened to join their prayers to Hers; 
how they had flocked to their churches, 
till they left the thoroughfares of this great 
metropolis more still and vacant than they 
were during the church-time of ordinary 
sabbaths. He did humbly hope that, re- 
membering this, Her Majesty would at least 
hesitate before She consented to abandon 
one jot or one tittle of an authority which 
Her faithful subjects so deeply respected 
and so willingly obeyed. 

Sim JOHN EASTHOPE complained 
that the hon. Member who had last spoken 
had represented the Bill to be what it was 
not, and by an illogical mode of reasoning 
upon it had endeavoured to raise feelings 
against it in the country not warranted by 
a true representation of the nature of the 
measure. This was not a question as to 
the comparative merits of Protestantism 
and Catholicity; but whether the laws 
sought to be repealed were adapted to the 
purpose they had been intended to effect. 
He appealed to the hon. Member for War- 
wickshire (Mr. Newdegate) whether he 
was prepared to see these supposed secu- 
rities of the Protestant Church put in 
force—whether he was prepared to resort 
to them as securities for the Protestant 
religion. If the question had been as to 
the comparative merits of the two reli- 
gions, Protestant and Koman Catholic, he 
would not hesitate a moment as to the 
side he should support. He valued the 
Church of England as highly as any man; 
he was deeply attached to the Protestant 
religion of this country. His noble Friend 
the Member for Arundel said, with that 
truthfulness which was so characteristic of 
himself, that he believed that the ultimate 
result of religious controversy would be the 
extinction of Protestantism; he begged to 
tell his noble Friend that it was his con- 
viction that without the aid of any of these 
nugatory and oppressive laws, the ultimate 
result would be the extinction of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion. Most fervently and 
confidently did he hope and believe that 
such would be the final issue. His noble 
Friend had a full right to say that he be- 
lieved the Roman Catholic religion would 
be ultimately successful. This was a dif- 
ference of opinion. Ile honoured the sin- 
cerity of his noble Friend’s convictions ; 
but he (Sir J. Easthope) entertained sen- 
timents of a directly opposite character. 
The question before the Louse really was, 
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whether they should preserve as defences 
for the Protestant religion, severe laws 
made for other times and under other cir- 
cumstances? Was it fit in these days to 
expose to banishment and degradation 
some of the best and most loyal subjects 
of Her Majesty? It had been admitted 
that these laws could not now be enforced; 
and if so, was it fit to keep them on the 
Statute-book? Even the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the University of Oxford was 
not prepared to enforce them. They had 
been allowed to remain so long in abey- 
ance, that they might now be looked upon 
as obsolete; and was it to to be argued 
that they were necessary defences to the 
Protestant religion of the State? The 
laws were avowedly so inappropriate, that 
the most violent opponents of the Bill of 
his hon. and learned Friend would, them- 
selves, be among the first to resist their 
execution. The hon. Member for Birming- 
ham would be the last man to support 
these penal statutes, if he thought there 
was any chance of carrying them into prac- 
tical operation. In voting in favour of the 
Bi!l before the House, he felt that he only 
paid just homage to the faith he professed. 
He evinced his confidence in the Protes- 
tant religion. He believed that no such 
danger existed as had been described; and 
he was willing to rely upon Protestantism, 
and upon its final triumph, without resort- 
ing to the inappropriate laws now sought to 
be repealed. He called them inappropriate 
—they were manifestly inoperative; but 
they assumed a much graver and more im- 
portant aspect—they appeared worse than 
he could describe them—when he contem- 
plated the impossibility of carrying them 
into effect. What he had principally risen 
for was to avow, as he did most truth- 
fully, that if he saw in the abrogation of 
these laws the smallest danger to the Pro- 
testant faith or to the Established Church, 
in the religion of which he had been born 
and lived—if he thought it possible that 
any of its safeguards would be in the 


slightest degree weakened by such a course | 


—nothing could have induced him to sup- 
port the Motion of his hon. and learned 
Friend. Convinced as he was that the 
Protestant faith stood in need of no such 
defences, he should cordially and fearlessly 
vote for going into Committee on the Bill. 

Mr. GOULBURN was anxious, before 
the question went to a division, to state 
shortly the course which it was his inten- 
tion to pursue. When tlic Bill was under 
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tion, and he saw no circumstances to jp. 
duce him to do otherwise than adhere to 
the course which he at that time pursued, 
He deemed the more important part of 
this Bill to be that which related to the re. 
peal of certain portions of the Roman (Ca. 
tholic Relief Act. He was a party to the 
introduction and the passing of that Act— 
a measure removing restrictions on Roman 
Catholics to a greater extent than had 
ever been attempted before. The Bills 
previously introduced by the warmest ad- 
vocates of the Roman Catholics fell far 
short of the Bill of 1829, in, he would 
not say, the grant of privileges, but in 
the removal of disqualifications; and it 
was unnecessary to remind the House 
under what difficulties the Government 
then laboured in reconciling Parliament 
and the country to the liberality of those 
enactments. That Act was also distin- 
guished from previous Bills by this re- 
markable feature—the diminution of the 
restrictions which it was thought necessary 
to retain, either upon the religious or the 
civil conduct of the Roman Catholics; for 
the Act of 1829 abandoned what Mr. 
Grattan had proposed in his Bill, and what 
|Mr. Plunkett had continued in his, as 
reasonable securities, and limited the re- 
strictions to those clauses which the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. Watson), either 
in his Bill of last year or in the present, 
| proposed to repeal. That Act of 1829 he 
‘considered to be a compact solemnly 
‘entered into with different parties in the 
| State as to the position in which the 
; Roman Catholic inhabitants of this coun- 
|try were in future to stand with respect 
‘to civil and religious disabilities. It was 
well known that the alarm which prevailed 
throughout the country at that time with 
respect to the admission of Roman Catho- 
lics to political power, had its influence upon 
the minds of a large body of representa- 





'tives in Parliament; and it was only in 


consideration of those restrictions which 
were retained, and which were deemed 
necessary for the safety of the country, that 
| support was acquired for that measure; 
land being one of the parties who intro- 
duced that Bill, he could not consent 
to violate the compact which was then vir- 
tually entered into. Was anything now 
urged to induce the House so to act! 
Was it stated that there was any great 
and manifest grievance to be redressed? 
Was any individual named, who had been 
subjected to pains and penalties in conse- 








discussion last year, he voted for its rejec- | 
| 


quence of the remaining restrictions, whic 
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since the Act of 1829 were in force? On 
the contrary, every hon. Gentleman said, 
that the restrictions had been inoperative. 
So little disposition had there been to en- 
foree penalties against our Roman Catho- 
lie countrymen, that not a single infliction 
of penalty or inconvenience had been de- 
seribed to have arisen. On the one hand, 
there was no inconvenience to complain of; 
on the other hand, the House was asked to 
violate a solemn compact, without any suf- 
ficient reason being urged for so doing. It 
had been said, indeed, that the restrictions 
ought to be repealed, because they had 
proved inoperative; but he must deny that 
that was a just line of argument. The 
power of enforcing the penalties imposed 
by the Act of 1829, was placed in the 
hands of the Attorney General; it was 
purposely thus limited, in order that those 
laws might not be rashly or in heat 
put in force, at the will of hostile indi- 
viduals, but that the Government should in 
each case decide whether a case had arisen 
in which it was necessary that the laws 
should be applied. Undoubtedly, since 
that Act passed, the clauses in question 
had been violated; penalties might have 
been enforced if it had been thought ad- 
visable by the Government to enforce 
them; but, exercising a sound discretion, 
the Attorney Generals of successive Go- 
vernments did not think it necessary to 
interfere where no public danger arose 
from the violation of the law, but they re- 
served their powers for periods which 
might possibly arrive when the public 
safety might require their exercise. Nor 
was there anything unreasonable in the 
nature of the restrictions. Take, for in- 
stance, the appearance of Roman Catholic 
clergymen in their vestments of office, in the 
discharge of their ecclesiastical functions, in 
public or in other places than their churches 
and private houses: was it desirable, tak- 
ing merely the civil ground, that Roman 
Catholic processions, accompanied by all 
the paraphernalia of such ceremonials, 
should be permitted in our streets? Even 
the supporters of the measure must feel 
that the law upon this point was no re- 
striction of the religious or civil rights 
of those parties, but was necessary for 
securing public order; and yet the Bill in 
the first instance absolutely proposed to 
repeal the clause which restrained such ex- 
hibitions, and even as now to be amended 
would permit them all under pretence of 
burying the dead. Would the right hon. 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Macaulay) or 
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the Lord Advocate say what would be the 
result, if under pretence of a Roman Ca- 
tholic funeral there were to be in the 
streets of Edinburgh one of those exhibi- 
tions in which numerous priests in pontifi- 
cals carried crosses and other adjuncts of 
those processions? If the thing were to 
be done again, he (Mr. Goulburn) would 
not say that he might not prefer a penalty 
which could be more easily enforced than 
that which was imposed by the Relief Act. 
He did not think, however, that the State 
should part with all power of interference 
with or control over the monastic orders 
—another subject with which that Act 
and this Bill dealt. He could not say 
that individuals acknowledging obedience 
to and dependent upon a foreign Power, 
in respect to their conduct, were, in con- 
sideration of their being well educated or 
highly cultivated, safely to be trusted with 
every privilege in this kingdom. The 
question was not to be judged of by the 
conduct of particular members of those 
orders at this moment. Members of those 
orders were known to have been most active 
instruments of mischief as well as of good; 
and the fact of their superior education 
rendered them competent to do much of 
either. It might perhaps have been wiser 
if the public feeling of the country had 
permitted it, to impose penalties upon the 
religious orders, less severe, and therefore 
of more easy enforcement; yet he saw no 
necessity for infringing upon the provisions 
of the Act with a view to enact—for it 
would come nearly to that—that there 
should be no restrictions whatever upon 
the members of those orders. All that 
was to be required was registration, to be 
enforced by a small penalty; hitherto 
registration had been almost universally 
neglected, and as the penalty was to be 
enforced only through the medium of the 
Attorney General, it would either not be 
enforced at all, or the enforcement would 
be a new ground of complaint against the 
Government. The Bill further professed 
to repeal other penalties imposed by ante- 
cedent statutes; but he could see no ground 
for that repeal. If he had any doubts as 
to the inexpediency of legislating upor 
minute points affecting the situation of the 
Roman Catholics in this country, the pre- 
sent debate would have furnished him with 
the strongest argument for resisting such 
legislation. Ifthe Roman Catholies were 
really oppressed, or likely to be so under 
the existing law—if there were a dignus 
vindice nodus—he should be willing to face 
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the evil of again bringing into collision 
Roman Catholic and Protestant feeling ; 
but while no evil existed even in the imagi- 
nation of those who proposed to stir the 
subject, he felt the imprudence of agitat- 
ing such questions at the risk of raising 
religious discussions in the country (of 
which the House had heard enough on 
that day), and inflaming one part of the 
population against another, exciting on the 
one hand the Roman Catholic to believe 
that he laboured under disabilities of which 
he had not been aware, and on the other 
alarming sensitive Protestant minds as to 
the danger which might result from their 
removal. It was no light matter to agi- 
tate questions of this kind; they begot 
ill-will and hostility which, once excited, 
lasted long; and this was a peculiarly 
inappropriate moment for such agitation, 
since there was in the sister country a 
cessation in a great degree of former 
hostility, and Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant, forgetful of religious differences, 
were emulating each other in efforts to 
relieve the distresses of their common coun- 
trymen. But he must remind the House 
how the matter as to these obsolete sta- 
tutes stood. The late Government thought 
it desirable that the statutes should be 
repealed which imposed penalties upon 
Roman Catholics, although in practice a 
dead letter; but they took the rational 
course of referring the whole question 
to Commissioners able from their emi- 
nent qualifications to lay before the House 
a full report upon the laws which af- 
fected prejudicially, not merely Roman 
Catholics, but every class of Dissenters 
from the Established Church. In conse- 
quence of the labours of that Commis- 
sion, a general measure was passed, re- 
moving those enactments which gave of- 
fence, not from their pressure, but from 
their existence on the Statute-book, and 
all those Penal Acts were got rid of 
which were calculated to excite just dissa- 
tisfaction. That measure was complete, 
and of a final character ; but if Parlia- 
ment was to discuss, in every succeed- 
ing Session, minute points which some 
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hon. Gentleman might think had es-| 
caped the notice of those who elabo-| 


would be no end to the excitement of ani- 
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penalties on persons, Roman Catholics and 
Dissenters, who denied the supremacy of 
the Crown; it was now proposed to repeal 
the particular clause which imposed those 
penalties; and this was argued as confer. 
ring a great benefit upon Roman Catho. 
lies! The right hon. Gentleman the Mem. 
ber for Edinburgh (Mr. Macaulay), when 
this Bill was before the House on a 
former occasion, stated indeed that the 
Ist of Elizabeth subjected to fine and 
imprisonment any Roman Catholic who 
ventured to educate his children in the 
doctrines of the Roman Catholic faith ; it 
was extremely fortunate that the right hon, 
Gentleman did not live in a former period 
when persecution was in fashion. A legal 
opinion of his upon such a point would 
have led to a more extensive application 
of that Act than was ever suggested 
in the most intolerant times, and have 
saved Parliament the necessity of passing 
a number of Acts which it had subse- 
quently passed upon the subject of Roman 
Catholic education. The fact was, that 
the supremacy of the Crown did not rest 
upon statute; it was founded upon the 
common law; and, therefore, the proposal 
to repeal this statute was really nothing 
but a parade of fruitless liberality. Fur- 
ther the hon. and learned Gentleman 
proposed to repeal so much of the 13 
and 14 Charles II. (the Act for Unifor- 
mity of Public Prayers) as related to the 
offence of being present at any other 
manner or form of common prayer than 
that which was authorized by law. Such 
a provision was altogether unnecessary ; 
Lord Lyndhurst’s Act, passed last Session, 
had effected the same purpose. The Act 
13 and 14 Charles II. only applied the 
penalties imposed by the Acts of Edward 
VI., and of Elizabeth, to those who disre- 
garded the later Form of Common Prayer; 
and as the provisions of those statutes had 
been repealed by Lord Lyndhurst’s Act, 
the application of them by the 13 and l4 
Charles II. could no longer take place. 
With regard, indeed, to the greater part 
of the statutes which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman proposed to repeal, the object 
had been already effected; the penalties at 
least imposed by them no longer attached. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman proposed 
in one single clause to repeal the Act 


rately considered the whole subject, there | 
| 


mosities, and of discussions, by which | 31 George III., as to uses and dispositions 


nothing could be gained. Take, for in-| of real and personal property; but he 
stance, the first provision in this Bill. | thought that those who were of the same 
The Act passed last Session repealed so} profession with the learned Gentleman 
much of the lst of Elizabeth as imposed | would be the last to consent that the pro- 
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yisions as to the uses and dispositions of | Member for Arundel, that the Roman Ca- 
roperty for superstitious purposes should | tholics will carry on a contest with or 
he summarily repealed by a line in an/ against Protestantism, till Protestantism 
Act of Parliament. As to the provisions shall become extinct ; I shall consider it 
of the Act 10 George IV., which the | my duty to support the Motion of my hon. 
hon. and learned Gentleman also proposed | Friend the Member for Kinsale, that you 
to repeal, there was nothing in their na- | Sir, do now leave the chair for the purpose 
ture to induce him to depart from the | of our going into Committee on this Bill. 
course he had hitherto thought it his | I give my vote, however, on quite the op- 
duty to pursue in upholding the integrity posite principle; I give it because I am for 
of that Act, which those who had assented | toleration—non-interference. Objecting to 
to it on certain conditions had a right to | the interference of any one in my religious 
have observed, so as to maintain the limited | principles, I should feel ashamed were I to 
protection which its provisions afforded. | wish to interfere with the religious prin- 
If he adhered scrupulously to that Act, his | ciples of others. In my opinion, religion 
determination to do so was strengthened | ought to be simply an affair between man 
by what had fallen from the only Member and his Maker; and if any one discharges 
of the Government who had that day ad-;| his duty properly and uprightly in this 
dressed the House (Mr. Sheil). He had | world, I should be sorry to think that his 
suggested that there were additional offices | chance of going to heaven was diminished 
which ought to be thrown open to the | by his being called a Protestant, Catholic, 
Roman Catholics, alluding especially to the | Dissenter, Mahometan, or Hindoo. I am 
Chancellorship of Ireland. The adoption, | myself an humble member of the Church of 
then, of the present measure might there- | England; but 1 am in no apprehension of 
fore be considered only as a step to further | danger from the Church of Rome. If the 
innovations upon the Act to which he re- | Church of England has anything to dread, 
ferred; the view of the right hon. and | it is from the conduct of its own members; 
learned Gentleman was, that the House | of such men as the Bishops of London and 
should make a beginning in the direction | of Exeter, who, by their endeavours to intro- 


proposed, when there was a general dis- | duce newfangled doctrines and ceremonies, 


position to liberality in dealing with such | by having the service performed twenty 
subjects: it might, however, be suggested | different ways in twenty different places, 
for his consideration whether in taking a| are bringing about dissension and discord 
course not justified by the circumstances | between clergy and congregation, and dis- 
of the case, and repealing part of a statute | gusting the laity instead of securing their 
which was as it were the charter of Roman | respect and affections. The Crown is the 
Catholic qualification, he might not afford | head of the Church, and the Bishops next 
a precedent capable of application in a/| in authority under it. What shall we think 
different direction. What security had he| of the unity prevailing, when the Queen, 
that the time might not come when the| the head of the Church, recommends one 
disposition would be not to extend but to | thing, and a Bishop directly the reverse ? 
contract the privileges now enjoyed by | The Queen, the head of the Church, thinks 
Roman Catholics ? and when those who| proper to attend a performance at the 
had been parties to the original construe- | Opera, for the benefit of the fund collecting 
tion of the Act of George IV., would be| for the distressed Scotch and Irish: the 
called upon to defend those privileges, and | Bishop of Exeter has the eftrontery to de- 
to resist the violation of the provisions | nounce from the pulpit a ball got up for 
made in favour of Roman Catholics by | identically the same object. Well may we 
that Act of Parliament ? Thinking it there- | say, a house divided against itself can never 
fore on every ground inadvisable to depart, | stand; and a Church in which there exists 
without manifest reasons, from the settle- | such diversity of conduct, can never stand 
ment made by the Roman Catholic Relief | well in the eyes of the honest and impar- 
Act, and considering that no case of} tial. One word more before I sit down. 
grievance had been established or at-| We have heard a great deal from the right 
tempted, he should certainly support the| hon. Gentleman who last addressed the 
Amendment which had been moved; and /| House, as well as from others, as to pro- 
Vote, as on a former occasion, against the | cessions of Roman Catholic priests in their 
further progress of the Bill. robes. Of these processions no one can 

Mr. J. COLLETT: Although it is im-| more disapprove than myself: there is 
possible for any one to regret more than I | however, another procession of which I am 
do the declaration of the noble Lord the | also desirous of getting rid, and that is, of 
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a procession which daily takes place in the 
House of Lords—of the Bishops marching 
and parading themselves in their episcopal 
habits, when I am sure they would look 
much more quiet and respectable, if like 
others they attempted to legislate in plain 
clothes. 


Sir G. GREY observed, that although | 


it had not been his intention to address the 
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supporters of the present Bill were adverse 
to the Protestant interests of the country, 
holding, as he did, that the Protestant Re. 
formation of the 15th century was one of 
the most valuable boons which had eyer 
been bestowed upon any country. But he 
should reckon himself unworthy of the 
| hame of Protestant, if he could consent to 
| retain penalties which Roman Catholics, it 





TIouse on this occasion, he wished briefly to was declared, should incur by teaching in 
state the reason why he should vote for | their families doctrines that entered into 
going into Committee upon this Bill. He the creed of their Church; and he saw no 
regarded the question as being precisely the | use in retaining upon the Statute-book, 


same in substance with that which was dis- 
cussed some weeks ago, when the Bill was 
ordered to be read a second time. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Tamworth (Sir R. Peel), then stated that 
he viewed the Bill as consisting of two 
parts, and that while he supported the first 
part, he opposed the second. The statutes 
which affected Roman Catholics in former 
times, and to which the first part of the 
Bill referred, had been examined by the 


| now that the penalties were removed, a de- 
‘elaration of the illegality which still at- 
| tached to the profession of certain views, 
| He could not see why Parliament should 
| leave on the Statute-book provisions which 
| declared that their Roman Catholic fellow. 
| subjects were acting illegally when they 
were acting conscientiously. The prin- 
ciples of toleration in regard to Roman (a- 
tholies had been adopted into the legisla- 
tion of this country; and he believed it was 


for the interest of Protestantism that those 


Criminal Law Commissioners; and it was 
principles. should be adopted, that hon. 


in accordance with their distinct recom- 
mendation that those statutes should be re- | Gentlemen should discharge themselves of 
pealed. With regard to the latter part of | all suspicion that they wished to attempt 
the Bill, it was hardly necessary, after the | keeping down their Roman Catholic fellow- 








grounds so very ably stated by the right | subjects, by retaining such enactments as 
hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Macau-| those which the Bill proposed to remove. 
lay) in supporting the second reading, to | He was prepared to go into the consider- 
reopen the argument upon the Motion for | ation of its provisions seriatim, with the 
going into Committee, when the question | report of the Criminal Law Commissioners 


was substantially the same. The House | in his hand, so as to ascertain how far it 
was not pledged to the details of the mea-/| was in conformity with their recommenda- 
sure by adopting the present Motion. For | tions; and he was prepared to go then into 
his own part he had already stated that he | the consideration of the latter part of the 
was not prepared to give his assent to all) Bill, as to which he had much greater 
the provisions of the Bill. He could not | doubts. It was not likely that the pro- 
agree—he could not sympathize—with the | vision for legalising public processions 
noble Lord, the Member for Newark (Lord | would be pressed. Ife knew not what was 
J. Manners), in the complacency with | the view of the hon. and learned Member 
which the noble Lord had viewed the ex-| who had the conduct of the Bill; but that 
tension of the Roman Catholic Church, as | and other matters would be fully considered 
regarded its religious orders; but he was, in Committee. Having voted for the se- 
prepared to give his cordial assent to the | cond reading of the Bill, and considering 
principle of the Bill, so as to effect the re- | the present question subgtantially the same 
moval of all disabilities which were objec- | a8 one then decided, he should vote for 
tionable in their nature, and which could going into Committee. 

safely, and in accordance with the constitu-| Mr. LAW regretted that the right hon. 
tion of this country, be dispensed with. He | Baronet had not alluded to the difference 
knew well the language which would be | between repealing the Statute of Elizabeth 
used as to the Bill in conformity with the | and the specific penalties attached to the 
views expressed by the hon. Member for | crime which it prohibited. Te called the 
Birmingham (Mr. Spooner). It would be attention of the House to a statute of the 
said that the object was the subversion of reign of Richard II., which threw some 
Protestant interests in this country, and! light on the question of supremacy; for it 
the advancement of Roman Catholic. He | showed that the supremacy of the Bishop 
protested against any such imputation; he | of Rome was in early times no part of the 
protested against the assumption that the’ religion of this country. This statute of 
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unire, for purchasing bulls from 
= and which affirmed the Crown of 
England to be ‘‘ subject to none,” was 
sed on the petition of the Commons 
of the realm to redress those grievances 
which the interference of the Pope of 
Rome had introduced into this country. 
It recited the remedies for recovering 
the presentation to benefices, the Pope 
having proceeded to pass sentence of ex- 
communication against bishops for acting 
on the judgments of the courts; and it 
stated the danger to the freedom of the 
Crown, which was not subject to any fo- 
reign Power. The temporal Peers were 
asked whether it was not part of the Con- 
stitution that the spiritual supremacy of the 
Crown should be maintained? They an- 
swered with one voice that it was, and that 
it was contrary to the law of England for 
any Romish censure to be cast on those 
who carried out the ecclesiastical law of 
the country. This Act was passed in Ro- 
man Catholic times, when there was a 
spirit in the Commons of England not to 
allow the supremacy of the Pope to over- 
ride the supremacy of the British Throne. 
He was tempted to quote to the House 
the firm and forcible language of the Com- 
mons of England of that day, in the hope 
that the loyal and uncompromising spirit 
which dictated that language had not de- 
generated in the days of our Reformed Na- 
tional Chureh—the bulwark of a Protestant 
Throne. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man then read the following passage :— 
“And, moreover, the Commons aforesaid say, 
that the said thing so attempted be clearly against 
the King’s Crown and his Regality used and ap- 
proved the time of all his progenitors ; wherefore 
they and all the liege Commons of the same Realm 
will stand with our said Lord the King, and 
his said Crown and his Regality in the cases afore- 
said, and in all other cases attempted against him, 
his Crown and his Regality to live and to die. 
And moreover they pray the King, and him re- 
quire by way of justice, that he would examine all 
the Lords in the Parliament, as well spiritual as 
temporal, severally, and all the States of the Par- 
liament, how they think of the cases aforesaid, 
Which be so openly against the King’s Crown, and 
in derogation of his Regality, and how they will 
stand in the same cases with our Lord the King, 
a= the rights of the said Crown and Re- 


He forbore to make further quotations from 
this statute, passed in the sixteenth year 
of Richard II., and in that of our Lord 
1392; the whole penning of the Act was 
remarkable, and would well repay perusal 
from its great political and historical inter- 
est, The repeal of the Statute of the 
Ist of Elizabeth, c. 1, would not repeal the 
VOL. XCI, {urd} 





Constitution of England, or deprive the 
Crown of England of the right to ex- 
ercise supremacy in spiritual matters. If, 
then, the common law was left in the 
same state, why should the statute be 
repealed? On these grounds he entirely 
objected to enter into the consideration 
of the question in Committee. No no- 
tice either had been taken of the obser- 
vations of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for the Uuiversity of Oxford, who had 
pointed out that the provisions of this Bill 
repealed those Acts in which the oath ex- 
acted from the Sovereign were to be found 
embodied. For instance, by the Act of 
the 1st William and Mary, a very stringent 
test was provided that the Sovereign on 
coming to the Throne should make a decla- 
ration of being in communion with the 
Church of England, and renouncing the 
See of Rome. This declaration was em- 
bodied in the 30th of Charles II., which 
was one of the Acts proposed to be repeal- 
ed by this Bill; so that, if this Bill passed, 
they would repeal the whole of that Act in 
which alone the terms of that particular 
declaration were to be found. He did not 
say that that of itself would release the 
Sovereign from the obligation of being in 
communion with the Church of England; 
but pro tanto it repealed one of the Acts 
which imposed the obligation. But he ob- 
jected to involving the matter in the slight- 
est doubt—to making it a matter of doubt- 
ful interpretation, or giving the smallest 
ground for any one to pretend that this 
security was removed. If this Bill did not 
of itself remove this security, it at least 
prepared the way for the insinuation that 
it was removed; and on that account he 
objected to it. With regard to the second 
branch of the Bill, his right hon. Colleague 
(Mr. Goulburn) had so fully explained the 
necessity of the safeguards which were im- 
posed in the Roman Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Bill, that he had nothing to add to 
his observations. The faith of Parliament 
indeed—the faith and honour of the pro- 
moters of that measure—were solemnly 
pledged to their continuance: the conces- 
sion was sought upon those terms—it was 
yielded upon those conditions. The pre- 
sent Bill proposed to let in a whole in- 
undation of regular clergy, without taking 
any precaution whatever. He would not 
trespass upon their attention farther than 
to say, that he should have great satisfac- 
tion in recording his vote along with the 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, who ‘“‘ had done the State 
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some service”? by his opposition to this 
Bill. 

Viscount SANDON assured the House 
he would not detain them five minutes. At 
the same time, it was a question on which 
he was unwilling to give a silent vote. In 
the first place, he had to express his un- 
feigned regret that this question had been 
raised at all, inasmuch as he disliked to 
see occasion given for religious dissension 
without some great practical object to be 
gained by it, which he confessed he could 
not find in the Bill now before them. It 
was not pretended that there was any great 
practical evil endured by any one under 
the law as it now stood. But he did see 
a great evil in exciting religious dissen- 
sions, which ought not to be called forth 
except in cases of absolute necessity. At 
the same time, while such was his feeling with 
respect to the appearance of the Bill before 
them, it was impossible, after that Bill was 
introduced, to forbear expressing an opin- 
ion upon it one way or another. It would 
be more convenient for him, perhaps, if he 
did not express any opinion; but that was 
a course he was unwilling to take. Look- 


ing, then, to the course of conduct he had 
always pursued on similar occasions—look- 
ing to the confidence he had always enter- 


tained that, with institutions so free as 
ours, the only way of fighting the battle 
of truth was to leave it unsupported and 
unfettered by the action of the State, he 
confessed he could not bring himself to 
vote against going into Committee on the 
present occasion—the question being, whe- 
ther they would allow Acts to rest upon 
the Statute-book which had no practical 
effect except to wound the feelings of a 
large class of our countrymen, and which, 
indeed, could not be practically called into 
existence without opposing the whole 
course of publie feeling. When such was 
the question before them, he confessed he 


could not oppose the Motion for going | 
into Committee with the view of doing | 


away with these enactments. 

Mr. ESTCOURT would not detain the 
House by attempting to throw any light 
upon this subject; but as the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir G. Grey) had stated the 
reasons why he wished the House to go 
into Committee, he (Mr. Estcourt) desired 
also to be allowed to state very shortly the 
reasons why he opposed going into Com- 
mittee. The right hon. Gentleman had 
grounded his wish for going into Commit- 
tee upon the fact, that the sense of the 
House had already been taken upon the 
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principle of the Bill by the division which 
took place on the second reading. fg 
(Mr. Estcourt) begged, however, to regal] 
to the recollection of the House, that at 
whatever length the question had beep 
discussed, the majority for the second 
reading amounted only to three, He 
begged also to remind the House, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Tamworth, who strongly resisted this mea. 
sure upon the ground that it was an infrac. 
tion of the compact of 1829, did yet vote 
in support of the second reading, upon the 
distinct understanding that the hon. Mem. 
ber for Kinsale (Mr. Watson) would, in’ 
Committee, introduce certain clauses which 
would satisfy his scruples. He appealed 
to the House whether the clauses which the 
hon. Member for Kinsale had given notice 
of his intention to introduce in Committee, 
were in the slightest degree calculated to 
meet the objections of his right hon. Friend 
(Sir R. Peel)? He thought they were 
not; and he, for one, would maintain that 
if the Bill passed, the compact which had 
been entered into at the passing of the Ca- 
tholic Emancipation Act would be com- 
pletely violated. On thes2 grounds, there- 
fore, he should feel it his duty to vote 
against going into Committee. 

Mr. WATSON trusted the House would 
bear with him for a few minutes, as he 
happened to be the individual who had 
charge of the Bill, while he answered the 
many objections which had been made to 
it, and while he showed to the House what 
was its real and true principle. Not one 
single argument had been adduced against 
the principle of the Bill, but objections of 
more or less weight had been urged against 
detached clauses. That principle was the 
removal of penalties affecting individuals 
on account of their religious opinions— 
a clear and broad principle. That was 
the principle which he wanted the House 
to affirm. That principle had been affirmed 
on the vote for the second reading of this 
Bill; it had been affirmed by the Bills of 
1844 and 1846, which were now part of 
the law of the land. There might be al- 
terations made in the Bill without touch- 
ing its principle; those alterations might 
be discussed in Committee; but he wanted 
that the House should not send it abroad 
to the country that they rejected the 
principle—this large and tolerant princt 
ple—that no man should be punished on 
account of his religious opinions. Wi 
reference to the observations of the noble 
Lord the Member for Liverpool—for whose 
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opinions he had the highest respect—he 
denied that it was he who had caused 
the religious dissensions. He had simply 
afirmed a principle—to remove odious 
enactments from the Statute-book; it was 
the opposite party who promoted the dis- 
sension; and the secret was let out by 
the hon. Member for Warwickshire, who 
threatened hon. Members with having this 
subject brought forward on the hustings, 
and who intended no doubt to revive the 
old war cry of ‘‘ No Popery.”” The hon. 
Member for the University of Oxford (Mr. 
Estcourt) had charged him with a breach 
of compact. He was sure the hon. Mem- 
ber did not use the word offensively; and 
he could assure the House that he would 
be the last man in it to commit a breach 
of faith. Some Members complained that 
legislation was unnecessary, some that he 
went too far: there was much difficulty in 
pleasing his opponents. How would the 
hon. Member for Birmingham like to have 
inoperative penal laws in force against 
him for the exercise of his religion? He 
had promised to satisfy the scruples of 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth in Committee; and he had 
since proposed and published clauses which 
he thought ought to satisfy him; and if 
the right hon. Baronet had not been sa- 
tisfied, he would have been present to-day 
to say so. At all events, if those clauses 
were not sufficient, further securities could 
be taken in Committee. The Bill was 
divided into two parts, and the first part 
was intended to repeal the ancient penal 
laws. The Emancipation Bill was intended 
to restore to the Catholics the civil privileges 
to which they were entitled: this Bill was 
intended to remove the penalties to which 
they were exposed. All the arguments 
which had been urged by the hon. Member 
for Birmingham, and the hon. Member for 
Warwickshire, were beside the question. 
He fully agreed with their main principles. 
He hoped he was as sincere a Protestant 
as they were, and he wished to see the 
Catholics brought to Protestantism; every 
sincere man wished to see his religion in 
spit and in form prevail; but then 
he wished to see them brought by rea- 
son and argument, and not by penal 
laws, for penal laws might make martyrs, 
but could not make converts. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge had not dealt fairly 
with this Bill. In 1843, he originally 
brought this Bill into Parliament. In 
1844, an Act was passed taking away the 
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penalties from the Acts of Hlizabeth and 
of James I. 
away, but the offence with thecommoi 

law punishment attached to misdemea- 
nors, still remained. Now, it was well 
known that if a matter was made an 
offence by statute, while the statutable 
penalty was taken away, then it remained 
at common law a misdemeanor, and that 
was what he now wanted to remove. Then 
there was the 30th of Charles II., the re- 
peal of which the learned Recorder for 
London said would pro tanto weaken the 
force of the Ist of William and Mary, 
known as the Bill of Rights. But the re- 
peal of a former Act would not touch a 
subsequent Act, and he was at a loss how 
any one could conceive that it would. The 
30th of Charles II. contained a declaration; 
the Bill of Rights did not regard subjects 
at all, but the duties of the Crown. The 
Sovereign would make the same declar- 
ation whether the Statute of Charles 
was in force or not. At all events, 
the words introduced in Committee would 
obviate all doubt or difficulty. As to 
the observations of the learned Recorder 
regarding the supremacy of the Crown, 
that was exactly his argument. He had 
always maintained that the supremacy of 
the Crown was maintained by the common 
law of England. It had been so laid down 
by Lord Coke, Lord Hale, by the Statutes 
of Richard II. and of Henry VIII., all de- 
claring the supremacy of the Crown in 
matters ecclesiastical, was part and parcel 
of the common law of England. The Ist 
of Elizabeth, therefore, which he proposed 
to repeal, did not make, nor even for the 
first time declare, the supremacy of the 
Crown; but it punished individuals for 
maintaining the authority of the Pope 
of Rome in ritual or doctrinal matters. 
That was the first part of the Bill. The 
second had reference to those parts of the 
10th of George IV.—the Catholic Eman- 
cipation Act—which some people called 
the safeguards of the Constitution. This 
part of the Bill consisted of two clauses— 
the prohibition, of religious processions, and 
the admission of the regular orders of 
clergy into the United Kingdom. Now, he 
was as averse as any man could be to have 
religious processions in the public streets. 
He objected to processions of all kinds, 
whether Protestant, Catholic, or Dissent- 
ing; for he thought they had a tendency 
to bring religion into ridicule in the minds 
of those on whom religion had not a stron, 

hold. The Amendment which he diopolld 
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was this—that as far as regarded funerals, 
this prohibition should be repealed. At 
present, he understood, the funeral service 
was read over the body of a deceased Ca- 
tholic in a private room; and the priest 
did not attend in the churchyard at all. 
All he wished was, that at the burial 
ground the priest should be aliowed to 
attend, wearing the insignia of his office 
as priest, to which many people attached 
great importance. It had been objected 
that the Host might be elevated at such a 
time; but he had been told that nothing of 
the kind ever occurred at Catholic funerals. 
At any rate, precautions might be taken 
against it. All he asked was, that they 
should not touch the principle of the Bill. 
Then with regard to the introduction of 
the Jesuits and other orders into this 
country, he would remark that many dis- 
tinguished members of the Roman Catholic 
Church had been members of these orders, 
such as Dr. Doyle, Dr. Troy, Father Ma- 
thew, and many others. There was at 
present a Catholic bishop in Wales, and 
there were several hundred clergy, both 
in Ireland and in this country, members 
of these orders. The state of the law 
upon this subject was most unsatisfactory 
at present ; for, though there was a penalty 
against making a man a Jesuit in the 
United Kingdom, or a Jesuit or regular 
priest coming into this country from fo- 
reign countries, yet there was no penalty 
against it in any of the dependencies of 
the Crown; so that a Jesuit might be 
made in the Channel Islands, or in Malta, 
or the Isle of Man, and afterwards come 
into the United Kingdom without the 
breach of any law. He was willing to 
strike out of the Bill whatever might ap- 
pear to be objectionable; and all he asked 
was, that the principle of the Bill might 
be affirmed, and that their legislation might 
appear to be liberal and tolerant. He had 
advocated this measure as in in accordance 
with the spirit of our Constitution. He 
asked for a vote on the ground of tolera- 
tion; and he hoped they would remove this 
last rag of intolerance from the Statute- 
book, where it remained a stigma on Ca- 
tholies, and a disgrace to Protestants. 

The House divided on the Question, that 
the words proposed to be left out, stand 
i of the Question:—Ayes 119; Noes 

58: Majority 39. 


List of the Aves. 


Arundel and Surrey, 


Aldam, W. 
Earl of 


Anson, hon. Col. 
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Bannerman, A. 
Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Bouverie, hon, E. P. 
Bowring, Dr. 

Bright, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brown, W 

Browne, R. D. 
Browne, hon. W. 
Brownrigg, J. S. 
Buller, C. 

Buller, C. 

Busfeild, W. 

Byng, rt. hon. G. S. 
Carew, hon. R. S. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Christie, W. D. 
Clive, Visct. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Collett, J. 

Coote, Sir C. H. 
Craig, W. G. 

Currie, R. 

Dalmeny, Lord 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Duncan, G. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, F. 

Dundas, Sir D. 
Easthope, Sir J. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Ellis, W. 

Escott, B. 

Evans, Sir De L. 
Ewart, W. 

Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Forster, M. 

Gill, T. 

Granger, T. C. 
Greene, T. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hatton, Capt. V. 
Hay, Sir A. L. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Howard, P. H. 
Hume, J. 

James, Sir W. C. 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Labouchere, rt. hon, H. 
Lambton, H. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 


Relief Bill, 
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Leader, J. T. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Macaulay, rt. hon. T, B, 
Macnamara, Major 
M‘Carthy, A. 
M‘Donnell, J. M. 
Maitland, T. 
Marjoribanks, §. 
Marshall, W. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Moffatt, G. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Monahan, J. H. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Muniz, G. F. 
Mure, Col. 
Napier, Sir C. 
Nicholl, rt. hon, J. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 

rd, W. 
Paget, Col. 
Parker, J. 
Pattison, J. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Philips, M. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Pulsford, R. 
Pusey, P. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Rich, 1. 
Romilly, J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Lord E, 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Smith, B. 
Smythe, hon. G. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thornely, T. 
Towneley, J. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Tufnell, H. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Wall, C. B. 
Warburton, H. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Ward, H. G. 
Williams, W. 
Wyse, T. 
Yorke, H. R. 


TELLERS. 
Watson, W. H. 
Manners, Lord J. 


List of the Nos. 


Ackers, J. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Alford, Visct. 
Allix, J. P. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Arkwright, G. 
Austen, Col. 
Baillie, Col. 
Baillie, H. J. 
Baillie, W. 


Barrington, Visct. 
Bateson, T. 
Beckett, W. 
Bennet, P. 
Beresford, Major 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, H. 
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Brooke, Lord 
Bruce, C. L. Cc 
Buck, L. W. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Cabbell, B. B. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Chandos, Marq. of 
Chapman, A. 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Cholmeley, Sir M. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Colville, C. R. 
Compton, H. C. 
Copeland, Ald. 
Cripps, W. 

Deedes, W. 

Denison, E. B. 
Dick, Q. 

Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douglas, J. D. S. 
Douro, Marq. of 
Duckworth, Sir J.T. B. 
Duncombe, hon. O. 
Du Pre, C. G 

East, Sir J. B. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Feilden, Sir W. 
Fellowes, E. 
Ferrand, W. B. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Finch, G. 

Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Forester, hon. G. C. W. 
Fox, S. L. 

Frewen, C. H. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Gooch, E. S. 

Gore, M. 

Gore, W. O. 

Gore, W. R. 0. 
Goring, C. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Granby, Marq. of 
Gregory, W. H. 
Hale, R. B. 

Hall, Col. 

Halsey, T. P. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hardy, J. 

Harris, hon. Capt, 
Hastie, A. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hope, Sir J. 
Hornby, J. 
Hotham, Lord 
Hudson, G. 
Hussey, T’. 

Ingestre, Visct. 
Johnstone, H. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. H. G. 


Immigration of 


Jones, Capt. 
Kemble, H. 
Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Lawson, A. 
Lennox, Lord G. H. G. 
Leslie, C. P. 
Lindsay, Col. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lygon, hon. G. 
Manners, Lord C. S. 
March, Earl of 
Marton, G. 
Masterman, J. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Morgan, O. 
Morgan, Sir C. 
Munday, E. M. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newry, Visct. 
Packe, C. W. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmer, G. 
Peel, J. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 
Pollington, Visct. 
Powell, Col. 
Prime, R. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Reid, Col. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Richards, R. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Round, C. G. 
Round, J. 
Ryder, hon. G. D. 
Sanderson, R. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Sheppard, T. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Shirley, E. P. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, A. 
Smyth, Sir H. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Sotheron, T. H. S. 
Spooner, R. 
Stuart, H. 
Stuart, J. 
Taylor, J. A. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, J. 
Tower, C. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Turner, E. 
Turnor, C. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Vyse, H. 
Vyvyan, Sir R. R. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Walpole, 8. H. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
TELLERS, 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Law, C. E. 


Committee put off for six months. 
House adjourned at Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, April 15, 1847, 


Minutes.] Took the Oaths.—The Lord Gray. 

Sat first.—The Marquess of Ailsa, after the Death of his 
Grandfather; The Lord Wodehouse, after the Death of 
his Grandfather. 

Pusiic BiLLts.—1* Mutiny; Harbours Docks and Piers 
Clauses ; Customs Duties; Fever (Ireland); Waste to 
Lands, &c. (lreland). 

Reported.—General Register House (Edinburgh). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Lord Brougham and other 
noble Lords, from Dissenters of Whitby, and a great 
number of other places, against the proposed Plan of 
Government Education. — From Norwich and other 
places, for the Repeal of the present Law of Settlement, 
and for a National Rate for the Relief of the Poor.— 
From Glasgow and Stirlingshire, against the proposed 
Reduction of Duty on Colonial Spirits.—From Ipswich 
and other places, for the Repeal of the Poor Removal 
Act.—From Gainsborough, for the Enactment of some 
Law for the Conservancy of Tidal Harbours.—From the 
Gateshead and Worcester Unions, for a more efficient 
system of Relief for the Destitute lrish.—F rom Birming- 
ham, in favour of the Government Plan of Education.— 
From Leeds, against the Use of Malt and Grain in Brew- 
ing and Distilling.—From Aberdeen, against the Naviga- 
tion Act. 


THE NEW HOUSE. 

Upon this occasion their Lordships held 
their first sitting in their New House. The 
attendance of Peers and of strangers was 
so considerable, and the noise arising from 
their remarks and conversation was so 
great, that little of what passed could be 
distinctly heard. : 


IMMIGRATION OF IRISH PAUPERS. 


Lorp BROUGHAM presented a petition 
from the parishes of St. Andrew, Holborn, 
and St. George the Martyr, on the subject 
of the immigration of pauper Irish. The 
petitioners compared the amount of the 
rates to which they had been subjected 
before the 1st of December last, with those 
levied subsequently, showing an enormous 
increase. They added that nine out of ten 
of the poor relieved were from the sister 
kingdom, and that those paupers were 
brought over by asort of contract, entered 
into in seaport towns by people who were 
very naturally anxious to get rid of the 
grievance themselves. He (Lord Brougham) 
would add that he had that morning re- 
ceived a letter from Liverpool, stating that 
the influx of Irish paupers was still in- 
creasing, and that the number arrived on 
Sunday last was 3,714, and next day the 
number which arrived was 2,486, making a 
total of 6,200 in two days. When he had 
first addressed their Lordships upon the 
subject, the complaint was that the influx 
amounted to 800 or 900 daily, but it was 
now 3,000 a day. He thought that some 
permanent measure on this subject would 
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best be discussed after the cessation of the 
pressure. Temporary grievances should 
be met by temporary expedients, and they 
ought not to discuss permanent measures 
under the pressure of present circum- 
stances. 


EDUCATION. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that he held 
in his hand a great number of petitions, 
all on the same subject, and all strongly 
urging upon their Lordships not to give 
any countenance to what was called the 
Government system of education. He was 
fully prepared to take a share of the re- 
sponsibility of the Government measure. 
He regretted that so much objection should 
be taken to so safe and harmless a mea- 
sure. Money for the purposes of educa- 
tion had been granted for years, and the 
grant was not to be increased. In the 
Government plan, which had been reduced 
to writing, there was no change of principle. 
No new power was given to the Church 
Establishment, nor no power taken away 
from the Dissenters. He did not expect to 
live to see the Protestant Establishment 
overthrown, and the Roman Catholic reli- 
He would 
The 


gion established in its stead. 
rather perish than live to see that. 
Protestant Dissenters, he thought, above 
all others, ought not to object to this plan. 
It was said that his (Lord Brougham’s) 
Bill of 1820 gave no control in matters of 


education to the Church. It did give a 
certain control, and that was the ground 
on which it was opposed by the Dissenters. 
He wished to ask the noble Marquess whe- 
ther the statement which he had seen was 
eorrect, viz., that the authorized version of 
the Scriptures would be required to be ex- 
clusively used in all these schools ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was 
understood to say, that he had had many 
petitions on both sides of the question for- 
warded to him, and that there was much 
misapprehension and a good deal of mis- 
conception abroad respecting the Minutes 
of Council. He was understood to say, 
that the Minutes of Council directed the 
use of the authorized version of the Serip- 
tures in the schools, and it was quite un- 
true to say that there had been anything 
like a compact entered into by the Govern- 
ment and any class of Dissenters. The 
use of the authorized version of the Serip- 
tures in the schools was not new, nor was 
it the first time that it had been directed 
by the Orders of the Council. The Go- 
vernment had acted on the same principles 
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as those adopted in former Minutes of 
Council. 

Lorp BROUGHAM lamented that the 
measure had not been brought forward in 
the shape of a Bill, so that it might have 
received the sanction of Parliament in the 
usual way. If the use of the authorized 
version of the Scriptures were to be or. 
dered in the Government schools, there 
were parties whose faith did not allow them 
to use it. He therefore felt compelled to 
agree so far with the petitioners against 
the measure. 

Lord BEAUMONT concurred in the 
sentiments expressed by the noble and 
learned Lord. He regretted that such a 
resolution as that stated by the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Lansdowne) should 
have been adopted. The result would be 
to exclude from any benefit under this Act 
all persons who professed the Roman (a- 
tholic religion. There could be no doubt, 
that if the authorized version of the Serip- 
tures was enforced in the schools, the 
clergy of the Roman Catholic Church would 
not allow the children of that communion 
to attend those schools; and, as the money 
by which they were to be supported would 
be paid out of the public purse, he held 
that some measure should be adopted 
which would extend the benefit to Roman 
Catholics, as well as to other denomina- 
tions, for he believed the Roman Gatholie 
population in the great manufacturing 
towns of the north of England, had fewer 
opportunities of obtaining secular educa- 
tion than any other portion of the commu- 
nity. He little expected, he must own, 
when his noble Friend (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) rose, that he was going to 
make the explanation he did; for, though 
he had seen something of the kind an- 
nounced in the public journals, he was un- 
willing to believe it, as a thing quite incon- 
sistent with the public principles of the 
noble Lord—those principles of education 
which he had ever held, and which pro- 
fessed to afford a sound secular education 
to persons of all persuasions, while they 
left to each denomination the full opportu- 
nity to inculeate without the aid or control 
of the State, its peculiar tenets—principles 
which avoided controversy, and refused to 
interfere with men’s free thoughts. While 
he was on his legs, he would take the op- 
portunity of saying, that he thought the 
noble Lord (Lord Brougham) need not be 
alarmed at any means being taken to carry 
out a wish, which he said had been ex- 
pressed somewhere, to upset the Estab- 
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ished Church, and put the Roman Catholic 
in its place. He thought he could assure 
him that any such expectations were not 
commonly entertained. We had, besides, 
arrived at that period of history when di- 
versity of opinion on religious questions 
was unavoidable; for while there was free- 
dom of thought, he did not see any proba- 
bility of introducing uniformity of religion. 
Knowing this, the Legislature should make 
universal toleration the basis of its mea- 
sures for the mental improvement of the 


people. 

Lorv STANLEY presented several pe- 
titions, from dissenting congregations in 
the north against the Government scheme 
of education. In the prayer of the peti- 
tions, he must, however, state, that he 
could not by any means concur. He be- 
lieved that the proceedings of the Govern- 
ment on the subject were in perfect ac- 
cordance with the course which had been 
pursued since first an annual grant was 
established. He did not agree with the pe- 
titioners, that the voluntary system was 
adequate to the wants of the country, or 
that no funds should be voted by the State 
for the purpose of education. He thought, 
however, that it was clear from the state- 
ment of the noble Marquess opposite, that 
the Council—with or without communica- 
tion to Parliament—would be enabled to 
alter, not only the details, but the principle 
upon which the grant of public money was 
to be applied. He conceived that these 
were very large powers to give to the 
Council; and, though he was aware that 
the assent of Parliament was necessary, 
he regretted, nevertheless, that a matter 
80 important, and so extensive in its na- 
ture; was to be left to the discretion of the 
Government of the day. He had under- 
stood the noble Marquess to say, that it 
would be in the power of the Government, 
by issuing a second or third Minute, to al- 
ter the principle, even so far as it regarded 
the use in the schools of the authorized 
version of the Scriptures. Such a power 
Was too extensive to be left to the discre- 
tion of the Council of Education, or to the 
Government; but, in other respects, he 
must say, that, as far as they went, he ap- 
proved of the Minutes. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was 
understood to say, that receiving grants 
from Parliament from year to year, as the 
Government did for the purposes of educa- 
tion, they were obliged to lay down rules 
for the guidance of the schools; but, inas- 
much as they had to ask Parliament from 
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year to year for the votes of money, those 
rules became subjects for debate and con- 
sideration. The issuing of those Minutes 
of Council was not, therefore, on their 
parts, any assumption of irresponsible 
power, because they were subject to the 
control of Parliament. Formerly money 
used to be voted by Parliament, and the 
mode of outlay was afterwards arranged; 
but the Minutes of Council were now laid 
before Parliament, showing what was about 
to be done, and the grant was*then to be 
asked for. In the former case it was not 
known by what authority, or under what 
regulations, rules were laid down; but now 
the authority was manifest and the mode 
known. 


House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, April 15, 1847. 


Mrnotes.}] New MemBerR Sworn.—For Somerset (East- 
ern Division), William Pinney, Esq. 

Pusuic Bitts.—1° Punishment of Vagrants &c. (Ireland) ; 
Transference of Lands (Scotland); Heritable Securities for 
Debt (Scotland); Burgage Tenure (Scotland). 

5° and passed: Army Service; Troops during Elections ; 
Prisons (Ireland); Exchequer Bills (£18,310,700). 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Sir P. Egerton, from Chester, 
for Alteration of Law relating to Marriages.—By Mr. A. 
Oswald, from Lorn, in Ayrshire, against the Marriage 
(Seotland) Bill.—By Mr. Marton, from Lancaster, for 
Repeal of the Maynooth College Act.—By Mr. Bankes 
and several other hon. Members, from a great number of 
places, against the Roman Catholic Relief Bill.—By the 
Earl of Arundel and Surrey and other hon. Members, 
from several places, in Favour of the Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill.—By Mr. Hindley, from three places, for In- 
quiry into Sunday Trading—By Mr. Brotherton, from 
Leeds, against the Use of Grain in Breweries and Distil- 
leries,—By Mr. Ward, from Sheffield, for Repeal of Duty 
on Copper Ore.— From Merch » Ship » and 
Merchants of Gloucester, for Reduction of Lighthouse 
Dues.—By Mr. Bankes and other hon. Members, in Fa- 
vour of the Rating of Tenements (No. 2) Bill.—By Mr. 
Ward, from Sheffield, for Reduction of Duty on Tea.— 
By Mr. Bouverie, from Merchants of the City of London, 
for Inquity into the Bankruptcy and Insolvency Bill.— 
By a great many hon. Members, from an immense num- 
ber of places, against the proposed Plan of Education.— 
By Mr. Busfeild and other hon. Members, from several 
places, in favour of the proposed Plan of Education.— 
By Mr. P. Howard, from Governor and Company of 
Chelsea Water Works, against the Health of Towns Bill. 
—By Mr. Bankes, from Carnarvon, for Inquiry respect- 
ing the Holyhead Harbour.—By Mr. V. Smith, from Nor- 
thampton, for Alteration in the Municipal Corporations 
Act. 








HOLYHEAD HARBOUR. 


Mr. WARD moved, that the following 
Members be nominated the Select Com- 
mittee on the Holyhead Harbour Bill: 
Viscount Morpeth, Mr. Ward, and Mr. W. 
0. Stanley. On the question, that Admiral 
Dundas be one of the said Committee, 


Mr. FORSTER proposed that the name 
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of Admiral] Dundas should be omitted, and 
that of Viscount Sandon substituted. 

Mr. SPEAKER informed the hon. 
Member that he might move that the 
name of any Member be omitted from 
the list ; but it was not competent for 
him to move the insertion of a Member’s 
name without giving previous notice. 

Viscount SANDON asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty whether he intend- 
ed to proceed with the Bill without having 
received the report of the Commission of 
Inquiry that was recently appointed ? [Mr. 
Warp: Yes.] He regretted to hear it, 
and thought it would be advisable that the 
hon. Gentleman should wait till the Com- 
mission of Inquiry had made their report. 
That Commission was appointed to inquire 
into the expediency of selecting the locality 
which had been fixed on for the formation 
of the harbour; and it would surely not be 
very convenient to proceed with the Bill 
before the report of that Commission was 
before the House. 

Mr. WARD begged to remind the noble 
Lord, that there was a distinct understand- 
ing at the time that the Commission was 
appointed that the Bill should not pass 
through the House before the report of the 
Commission should be received. Mr. Rey- 
nell, the engineer, had full instructions to 
institute an adequate inquiry into the secu- 
rity of the locality selected for the forma- 
tion of the harbour, and that gentleman 
had reported favourably, and it was de- 
cided that the harbour should be construct- 
ed, and a money vote was taken for that 
purpose. The only question submitted to 
the Commission was, whether the site of 
the harbour was open to those objections 
which had been recently urged against it. 
Surely there could be no necessity that any 
delay should be interposed in proceeding 
with the Billin the meanwhile. As to the 


composition of the Select Committee, the 
Government had no object whatever in ap- 
pointing any particular set of Members on 


it. Any gentleman who was desirous to 
serve, was at perfect liberty to do so; and 
if the noble Lord was anxious to be on the 
Committee, he had not the least objec- 
tion. 

Viscount SANDON thought there was 
a distinct understanding that no further 
progress should be made in the construc- 
tion of the harbour until the report of 
the Commission should have been ob- 
tained. 


Mr. WILLIAMS said, that this was a! 
question of great importance, involving an | 
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extent. Te was astonished that the hop, 
Member the Secretary to the Adniralty 
should have brought forward this question 
until the Commission had made their re. 
port. It was not only important that the 
House should be convinced of the security 
of the foundation on which the harbour was 
to be constructed, but it was also most im. 
portant that the amount of money to be 
expended in carrying out the work should 
be ascertained. He believed it would ap. 
pear that upwards of 200 different descrip. 
tions of property had been purchased for 
the formation of the harbour; and some 
engineers of very eminent standing had 
pronounced it as their opinion, that in- 
stead of the cost of the undertaking being 
600,0001., which was the estimated amount, 
it would be at least 1,500,000/., and that 
even with that expenditure it never could 
be made a complete harbour of refuge. 
Looking at the names proposed to consti- 
tute this Select Committee, he must saya 
more packed Committee he never had seen, 
He could not discover a single individual 
the hon. Gentleman had nominated who 
was not in some way connected by interest 
with that part of the country—he did not 
mean that they were individually interest- 


| ed, but through the medium of their con- 


stituents; though some of them, he be- 
lieved, were even directly interested in the 
establishment of the harbour by being pos- 
sessed of large property in that part of the 
country. He trusted, if a Committee were 
appointed, it would at least be one free 
from this objection. But the hon. Gentle- 
man ought not to proceed till the Commis- 
sion had made their report. Was it that 
the hon. Gentleman anticipated a report 
unfavourable to the prosecution of this 
work, and that he wished to have it in his 
power to bear down any such report by 4 
counter report from a Select Committee of 
that House? He (Mr. Williams) could 
just imagine the possibility of such 4 
thing. 

Mr. W. 0. STANLEY observed, that 
if the hon. Member would read the form of 
the Motion as it appeared upon the Notice 
Paper, he would see that it only contained 
the names of ten Members out of the fif- 
teen that were required to form the Com- 
mittee. Those ten were those Members 
who were locally interested in the ques- 
tion; and the appointment of the five addi- 
tional Members, who would have no inter- 
est to connect them with the formation of 
the habour, was to be made by the Com- 
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mittee of Selection. This was no new 
question. Last Session it was discussed; 
and the hon. Member (Mr. Williams) on 
that occasion put questions as to the com- 
petency of the engineer employed, and as 
to the expediency of the locality for the 
formation of the harbour, and the hon. 
Gentleman then appeared to be perfectly 
satisfied, and allowed the grant to pass. 
This Committee was only to inquire into 
certain points, and not to stir the question 
of locality. 

Mr. WARD was quite ready to post- 
pone till to-morrow the appointment of 
the Committee. The fact was, that it 
did so happen that he had not seen the 
names till he saw them on the Votes that 
morning; and he did not know by whom 
the Committee had been settled. 


Motion withdrawn. 


MASTERS’ OFFICE IN CHANCERY. 


Mr. HUME wished to ask the noble 
Lord the First Lord of the Treasury a 
question with respect to the Court of Chan- 
cery. He had moved on a former day for 
any report made by the Commissioners ap- 
pointed in 1842. He had since found that 


though they were appointed and agreed in 
certain suggestions, they had made no ab- 
solute report. What he now asked, there- 
fore, was, whether, as there was now a 
vacancy in the office of a Master in Chan- 
cery, Her Majesty’s Government were 
about to make any alterations according to 
the plan entertained by the Commissioners 
—namely, by abolishing the office of Mas- 
ter in Chancery altogether, and by ap- 
pointing additional Judges in each court ? 
The noble Lord would recollect, that the 
Act 4 and 5 Victoria gave authority to the 
Lord Chancellor, and to other officers, to 
make any changes. That Bill lasted for five 
years; and, having expired, a new Bill to 
revive it was passed in 1845; but nothing 
had been done as yet. He wished to know, 
therefore, whether the present vacancy 
would be filled up, or whether, in conse- 
quence of such vacancy, such changes 
would be made in the Court of Chancery 
as would be beneficial to the suitors. 


Lorp J. RUSSELL would state, in an- 
swer to the first point to which his hon. 
Friend had referred, with regard to filling 
up the office of a Master in Chancery, that 
the Lord Chancellor, having turned his de- 
liberate attention to the subject, and hay- 
Ing considered that when the Equity Ex- 
chequer was abolished, an additional Master 
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was appointed, had come to the conclusion 
that the arrangement of the duties was 
such that it was not now necessary to ap- 
point a Master in lieu of the one who had 
recently resigned; and, therefore, it was 
not intended by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to appoint a Master to fill the va- 
cancy which now existed. With regard to 
the other question, it was impossible to 
say that the Lord Chancellor or the Go- 
vernment could adopt any recommendations 
which had never been embodied in any re- 
port, or in a formal way; but the subject 
had engaged the attention of the Lord 
Chancellor, and he had under his consider- 
ation reforms of considerable importance. 
His hon. Friend referred to the Bill of 
1845; but it must be recollected that the 
present Lord Chancellor had come into of- 
fice since 1845; and he assured his hon. 
Friend, that, besides discharging the regu- 
lar duties of his office, the present Chancel- 
lor had considered several changes which 
would be very beneficial to the suitor’s 
interest. 

Mr. HUME said, that as the noble 
Lord had stated that there was no official 
report of the Commissioners’ resolutions, 
he wished to know whether there would be 
any objection to allowing a Committee of 
that House to be appointed to collect this 
information, and to bring it in a tangible 
manner before the public ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL thought it would 
be better to allow the Lord Chancellor to 
consider the general recommendations; and 
if the House should not be satisfied with 
what was proposed to be done, it might be 
advisable to appoint a Committee. 


JEWISH DISABILITIES. 

Mr. SPOONER wished to renew a 
question which had been asked the other 
evening, as some misapprehension existed 
as to the noble Lord’s reply. The ques- 
tion was, whether it was the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to remove those 
disabilities which now prevented persons of 
the Jewish religion from taking their seats 
in that House? He understood the noble 
Lord to state, that no such intention exist- 
ed; and he had likewise understood the 
noble Lord to state, that he would not say 
whether he might not bring in a general 
measure with reference to the subject of 
civil disabilities. What he now asked, 
therefore, was, whether it were the inten- 
tion of the noble Lord during the present 
Session to bring in any measure which, 
though it might not be specifically intended 
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to remove those disabilities, would, in point 
of fact, involve their removal ? 

Lorpv J. RUSSELL said, the hon. 
Gentleman was correct in stating that his 


former answer had not been generally un- | 


derstood, though the hon. Member had col- 
lected the sense of what had fallen from 
him. It was not his intention to bring in 


any specific measure to alter the law and 


enable Jews to sit in Parliament; but, if 


any general measure should be introduced | 


with respect to a change in regard to oaths 
to be taken, it might form a part of such 
general measure to take into consideration 
the words which prevented the Jews from 
holding certain offices and from sitting in 
Parliament. He did not at all intend to 
propose such a measure in the present 
Session; but he would not give any abso- 
lute pledge that he would not afterwards 
undertake such a measure. 


EDUCATION—MINUTES OF COUNCIL. 
Sm JAMES GRAHAM: I wish to ask 
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|tleman and to the House how the matter 


Minutes of Council. 890) 
| stands with respect to which he asks these 
‘two questions. I can state, in the first 
place, that no alteration is made by the 
Minute of 1846, which has been laid on 
the Table of the House, with respect to 
the granting aid to any schools not in con. 
nexion with the National Society or with 
the British and Foreign Society, or with 
respect to granting aid to schools which 
do not use the authorized version of the 
| Seriptures. But there have been inquiries 
| made with respect to the intentions of the 
| Committee of Privy Council on these 
| points; and in the answer that has been 
| given, reference has been made to the Mi- 
| nutes of the Committee of Council of 1839 
|on this subject. Previously to 1839, the 
| rule was, that aid should only be granted 
to schools that were in connexion with 
| these two societies; and the awards were 
always made to these societies in the first 
|instance. In 1839, however, it was laid 
down by the Committee of Council that 


the noble Lord at the head of Her Majesty’s | they would be ready to consider other ap- 
Government a question, of which I have plications that did not come through either 
given him notice, with respect to the Min- | of these societies, but that any such appli- 
ute of Council of Education, which has | cations must be considered as special cases, 
been laid on the Table this Session. There and that aid, if given, would be considered 


are two points on which I think it highly as special. It has been lately intimated by 


desirable that no doubt should be allowed 
to remain in the minds of the public, and 
to which my questions shall refer. The 
first question I would wish to ask the noble 


the Lord President of the Council (the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne), that he is ready to act 
on that Minute, and he does not think that 
the Committee of Council would insist that 


there should be a special case made out in 
each instance, but that in any case of ap- 
plication for assistance or aid to be given, 
he thought the Committee of Council 
would, in such case, grant aid to schools 
not in connexion with the schools of these 
societies. He also referred in his answer 
to another question, namely, the decision 
of the Committee of Council in 1839, in 
which it was declared, that in all schools 


Lord is, whether under that Minute of , 
Council it is intended that, as heretofore, | 
no aid should be given to any school that’ 
is not in connexion with one or other of the 
two societies—the National Society, and 
the British and Foreign Society ? And if, 
the noble Lord should answer that it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government to _ 
carry the aid to be afforded beyond that 
limit; then the second question to which I | 
would wish to call the attention of the so aided the authorized version of the 
noble Lord relates to a point that I Scripture must be used. That was the 
perceive has been recently put forward | decision made in 1839, and which I believe 
by a learned divine—a Prelate of the|—though there have been some two or 
Established Church —who stated that a three cases of Roman Catholic schools 
distinct pledge has been given by the Go-| brought under the consideration of the 
vernment to the effect that none but the Committee of Council—has not since 1839 
authorized version of the Scriptures should been departed from. But Lord Lansdowne 
be used in any school receiving Govern-| thought it necessary to add, in order to 
ment aid. I wish to ask the noble Lord | prevent any misconception on the part of 
whether any limit such as that has been those to whom that answer was given, that 
assigned, and also whether the aid is to be | although the Minute declared that the au- 
confined to schools using the authorized | thorized version of the Scripture must be 
version of the Scriptures only ? | used in its integrity in any school to which 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: I will en-| such aid was given, neither he, nor, he be- 
deayour to explain to the right hon. us| sen the Committee of Council, would 
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feel themselves at all precluded from pre- | 
ing, or agreeing to other Minutes by | first instalment from British Guiana in aid 


of the subscriptions for the relief of the 


which aid might be given to Roman Ca- 
tholic schools, in cases where they thought 
fit, from the constitution of such schools, 
that aid should be granted. Those to whom 
he gave that information said they under- 
stood the present Minutes to confine the aid 
to schools in which the authorized version 
should be used, and that when those fur- 
ther Minutes were made known, they would 
be ready to offer them such opposition as 
they might think themselves bound to 
ofer. I may say that no such Minutes 
have yet been agreed to. It is a subject 
that requires very mature deliberation; and 
Iam not prepared to say that there may 
not be certain cases of Roman Catholic 
schools in which it might not be fit to give 
aid. But the terms of the limits to be set 
require very deliberate consideration, and 
these terms of the Minute will be maturely 
considered, and will be submitted to the 
House before any aid is asked for educa- 
tional purposes from this House. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM: As I under- 
stand the noble Lord, the Minute of Coun- 
cil, as it now stands, declares that no aid 
can be given to any school in which the 
authorized version of the Scripture is not 
used ? 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL: I beg again 
to say, that this regulation is not made by 
the Minute of Council of 1846, now under 
consideration, but that it follows from cer- 
tain Minutes of Council of 1839. 

Mr. T. S. DUNCOMBE wished to 
know if the noble Lord intended to perse- 
vere with his application in aid of educa- 
tion on Monday. He thought that after 
what had just fallen from the noble Lord, 
it would be better for him to postpone the 
further consideration of this question until 
the further limits to which he alluded were 
considered. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: There is no need 
whatever of waiting for the settlement of 
these further limits, because everything 
that will be asked for on Monday will be 
expended under the limits that are alread 
before the House. I may add, indeed. 
that it appears many parts of the subject 
Which were done years ago are now sought 
to be undone. 


COLONIAL RELIEF FOR IRELAND. 

Mr. HAWES laid on the Table of the 
House a copy of a despatch which had 
been received by the noble Lord at the 
head of the Colonial Office, communicating 
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the fact that a sum of 1,200I., being the 


distress in Ireland and Scotland, had been 
voted by that colony. He might take that 
opportunity of adding, that a grant of 
2,0001. had already been transmitted from 
the Island of Barbadoes to the British 
Association for the relief of the distress in 
Treland. 


SHIP THETIS. 
Viscount INGESTRE moved— 


“ That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the circumstances relative to the reco- 
very of Treasure and Public Stores sunk in Her 
Majesty’s late frigate Thetis, off Cape Frio, in 
1830.” 

He begged to premise that he did not want 
the Treasury to pay away money as a gift, 
but to render up that which had been un- 
justly obtained from a body of men who 
exerted themselves most laudably in saving 
a vast amount of treasure ‘from the wreck 
of Her Majesty’s frigate Thetis. She was 
sunk in water from six to thirteen fathoms 
deep, under a steep shore; and had it 
not been for the exertions, bravery, and 
mechanical skil) of Captain Dickinson, 
164,0001. which she contained would have 
been lost. Out of this sum, through the 
exertions of that officer, a sum of 157,000. 
had been recovered, besides a certain 
amount of stores. The enterprise was one 
of a most arduous character, from the po- 
sition in which the ship was lost—the 
wreck being sunk in the open sea, in a 
situation exposed to a heavy swell when- 
ever there was any wind, and also from 
the absence of any mechanical apparatus 
suited for operations of that description. 
Out of the common ship stores Captain 
Dickinson constructed a diving bell; of 
the fire engine he made an air pump; and 
with the hose he fed the diving bell with 
air. On obtaining permission from the 
Board of Admiralty in 1831 to undertake 
this duty, Captain Dickinson was told that 
the Board would sanction no expense; but 
it was most unjust to extend this limitation 
to the maintenance of the crew and the 
wear and tear of the vessel. In 1834 an 
adjudication was made by the Court of 
Admiralty; but the salvors thought the de- 
cree unfair, and carried the question before 
the Privy Council, which awarded them a 
larger share. The Admiralty, however, 
got a large sum, and he wished to know 
what had become of the money paid to the 
Admiralty. It was said to have been car- 
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ried to the Naval Service account; but he 
had not succeeded in finding it mentioned 
in any of the Navy estimates. He did not 
ask the House by his Motion to sanction 
any advance of the public money, but 
merely to order a Committee of Inquiry to 
ascertain whether money had not been un- 
justly detained from the salvors, and whe- 
ther it ought not to be given up to that 
very worthy body of individuals. The Ad- 
miralty made a charge for victualling the 
men, for stores, and the wear and tear of 
the vessels employed on the service; but 
he maintained that they had no right to 
make any such charge, seeing that the 
vessel was never off the station, and was 
always ready for other service when she 
was wanted. In fact, they were only em- 
ployed on this duty when they would other- 
wise have been idle. He trusted that, 
under the circumstances, the House would 
sanction his Motion for the appointment of 
a Select Committee on the subject. 
Captain PEQGHELL seconded the Mo- 
tion, and said that of all the cases that had 
ever presented themselves to his notice, 
this was, he considered, the most extraor- 
dinary. He believed that every discourage- 
ment had been given by the Board of Ad- 
miralty to the undertaking of the enter- 
prise originally. The hon. and gallant 
Member read an extract from the petition 
of Captain Dickinson, to show the very se- 
vere labour and hardships which the crew 
had to undergo, and said that he thought 
that they had been most unjustly treated 
by the Admiralty. He was much surprised 
that Captain Dickinson had not overhauled 
the bill sent in by the Admiralty, for it 
exhibited as great an instance of plunder 
as was ever seen in this or any other coun- 
try. In that bill the Admiralty charged 
for the wages of tha seamen of three ships 
for fourteen months, although one or two 
of the ships were absent for some months 
upon other service. He disputed the right 
to make any charge at all. Yet 2,193. 
was charged for the use of the ships. And 
what would be thought of the conscience 
of the Board of Admiralty in charging 
1,463/. for the use of that horrid ten-gun 
brig, the Algerine? Why it was 1,400 
times more than the vessel was worth. 
They also charged 2,543. in excess for 
the victualling of the seamen employed; 
and although Captain Dickinson saved 
stores to the amount of 2,124l., he was 
charged for wages and victualling during 
their recovery. Altogether an overcharge 
of 6,861/. was made by the Admiralty. 
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Now, suppose Captain Dickinson had not 
been successful, would the Admiralty haye 
ventured to charge him 13,0001.? Ce. 
tainly not. Yet because he was successful, 
they made this charge; and he thought 
his case would be a lesson in future to al] 
parties in such circumstances to keep their 
money in their own hands, and not to go 
into any Admiralty Courts, but pay all 
the bills themselves. He gave his cordial 
support to the Motion for a Select Com. 
mittee. 

Mr. PARKER, on the part of his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche. 
quer, and his hon. Friend the Secretary of 
the Admiralty, should meet this proposition 
with a negative. He did not mean to pre. 
judice Captain Dickinson, if he reminded 
the House how great an interval had elapsed 
between the period when the transaction 
occurred, and that at which the noble Lord 
asked for a Committee. But the House 
must feel that in Parliament, as well as in 
other courts, it was necessary to have 
something like a statute of limitations, 
This case had, however, been examined 
and disposed of in the ordinary course by 
the ordinary tribunals, before whom it had 
been kept for a period of fourteen or six- 
teen months. When the hon. and gallant 
Officer said the Admiralty Bill was an ex- 
traordinary one, it should be borne in mind 
that this was an extraordinary transaction. 
The service was for the benefit of the con- 
signees of the treasure, and of the under- 
writers in London; and the remuneration 
charged was not at all unreasonable for the 
time and trouble of the vessels employed 
and their crews. In 1833, the case came 
before the High Court of Admiralty; and 
the parties who now objected to the Admi- 
ralty’s claim of 13,0000. appeared against 
it. The court awarded 17,000/. to the 
salvors, 13,0001. to the Admiralty bill, and 
12,000/. for incidental expenses. Whether 
these sums were too much or too little, he 
was incompetent to say; the parties, how- 
ever, were dissatisfied with the decision, 
and they appealed to the Judicial Commit- 
tee of the Privy Council. That tribunal, by 
its decision, added 12,000 to the 17,0001. 
previously awarded to the salvors, but no 
change whatever was made with reference 
to the Admiralty charges. [Captain Pgcu- 
ELL said, that question was not argued. 
It might have been argued, and he hada 
right to take it for granted, that if the par- 
ties had been so dissatisfied then as they 
appeared to be now with the Admiralty 
accounts, they would havo submitted the 
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uestion to the court. Had they at that | his duty to sustain the view taken by the 


time urged any objections, no doubt the 
same views of justice and equity which 
rompted the Judicial Committee to add 
12,0001. to the sum previously awarded to 
the salvors, would have led to a review of 
the decision as to the 13,0001. Since 
that period the whole case had been re- 
vived, and several applications made to 
successive Administrations, none of whom 
conceived themselves justified in departing 
from the decisions of the courts of law. 
The right hon. Gentleman the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goulburn), 
came to the same conclusions respecting 
it as his predecessors. He trusted, there- 
fore, the House would feel the importance 
of allowing these claims to remain as they 
had been decided by the proper jurisdic- 
tin. Under the circumstances, it was his 
duty to resist the proposition. 

Sm C. NAPIER contended, that the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sary (Mr. Parker) had not given any an- 
swer to the case opened by the noble Lord. 
The hon. Gentleman had referred to the 
decisions of the Court of Admiralty as con- 
clusive against the Motion, and said there 
must be a statute of limitations to clauses 
such as these. But he begged to remind 
the House, that since the decision Captain 
Dickinson had constantly been making ap- 
plications for a reconsideration of his case; 
and it must be recollected that officers in 
the Navy did not usually come before the 
House without some absolute necessity. 
The noble Lord (Viscount Ingestre) would 
have brought the case under the notice of 
the House three years ago; but he was 
stopped by Sir George Cockburn, who 
stated the Admiralty were about to satisfy 
Captain Dickinson. The argument as to 
lapse of time was worth nothing whatever. 
It only proved, what was well known be- 
fore, that no Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would pay money if he could help it. The 
Admiralty, he maintained, had no right to 
charge as they had, and he considered it 
was a most shabby affair on their part. 

Sm J. GRAHAM: The hon. Member 
or Sheffield (Mr. Parker) had said, that 
he was discharging a painful duty in re- 
sisting the application of the gallant and 
distinguished Officer for pecuniary com- 
pensation, in a case where he had sustain- 
ed an undue loss. He was bound to say 
that the decision of which Captain Dickin- 
son complained, was a decision in respect 
to which he (Sir J. Graham) was officially 
tesponsible, and he therefore felt it to be 





hon. Secretary of the Treasury. That de- 
cision was adopted at the Board of Admi- 
ralty in 1832, when he had the honour of 
presiding there under the Administration 
of the late Earl Grey. He now observed 
upon the benches opposite two of his then 
Colleagues, the right hon. Gentleman the 
present Secretary for Ireland, and his hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for Glou- 
cester. He was quite sure their recollec- 
tions would concur with him in what he 
was about to state. Their decision was 
adopted after full and ample consideration; 
and they had the advantage at that time 
at the Board of two most eminent naval 
officers, by no means disposed to view with 
harshness or severity the claims of their 
brother officers, but to offer due considera- 
tion to such claims, at the same time they 
were actuated by a love of the public ser- 
vice, which rendered them incapable of con- 
curring in any decision which would be un- 
just to the officers on the one hand, or a 
prodigal or needless waste of public money 
on the other. Those officers were Sir T. 
Hardy and Admiral Dundas. What was 
the decision of which complaint was made? 
That the Board of Admiralty had come to 
a decision, that, considering all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, it was just to de- 
duct from the salvage the amount of stores 
exhausted, or used, belonging to His Ma- 
jesty in this particular service. The Ad- 
miralty, exercising their judgment to the 
best of their capacity, aided by the high 
authority of Sir Thomas Hardy and Admi- 
ral Dundas, came to the conclusion that 
13,0001. or 14,0007. was not an extrava- 
gant sum toask. The matter came under 
the decision of the Admiralty; then, upon 
appeal, for a decision of the Privy Council. 
It also came under review of the Admin- 
istration of Lord Althorp in 1834, the 
Board of Admiralty of 1856, the Treasury 
of 1836, and Sir Robert Peel’s Govern- 
ment in 1842. For the adoption of the 
original decision he was responsible, aided 
by the authorities he had mentioned; and 
as to the salvage itself, the question had 
been decided by two judicial tribunals. 
The original award was, that the amount 
of salvage should be 17,000/.; on the fur- 
ther hearing, on appeal, an additional sum 
of 12,0007. was awarded by the Privy 
Council ; and considering the lapse of time, 
he thought they had been amply and suffi- 
ciently rewarded, and that any augmenta- 
tion of the salvage would be public money 
improperly applied. 
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Mr. WAKLEY regretted that the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Graham) had been the only speech on this 
question which had been heard by the 
House. He very much wished the House 
had heard the speeches of the noble Lord 
(Lord Ingestre), and the hon. and gallant 
Captain the Member for Brighton (Captain 
Pechell). Unfortunately, however, the 
House was but too ready to vote on such 
a question without hearing it. The right 
hon. Baronet who had just addressed the 
House had so clear a method of speaking, 
that he was always understood, and he 
spoke, too, so smoothly and so blandly that 
he always carried the House with him. 
He had always found those who were Min- 
isters and those who had been Ministers 
agreeing on these questions. The right 
hon. Baronet said, the claim had been de- 
cided in such a manner when he was in 
office, and that it was therefore his duty to 
vindicate his decision. He did not see 
this at all. The right hon. Gentleman 
might have found that on this as on some 
other questions he had been egregiously 
wrong, and that he had made as gross an 
error on this as on other occasions. The 
official answers to claims of this kind might 
He had 


be stereotyped and cast in metal. 
never known an instance in which some 
such answer as this was not given—‘‘ This 
case was decided in such a year and in 


such a manner.” The possibility of the 
decision having been unjust, never seemed 
to occur to those in office. The House 
was left to infer that Captain Dickinson 
had merely proceeded to recover the trea- 
sure of the Thetis, in execution of the 
orders given him. But the fact was, the 
idea of recovering the treasure originated 
in the fertile and scientific mind of Captain 
Dickinson, and that it was entirely through 
him that any portion of the treasure had 
ever been recovered. Was it not the fact 
that Admiral Baker thought it a perfectly 
wild scheme, and that the Admiralty were 
of the same opinion? Let the House re- 
member that the money was sunk at the 
depth of from thirty-nine to seventy-five 
feet below the surface of the ocean ; that 
the spot was thousands of miles from this 
country; and that Captain Dickinson con- 
sequently was deprived of many of the 
aids and appliances which he could have 
obtained at home. That with the rude 
and savage things at his command—so 
that he was compelled to make a diving- 
bell out of his fire-engine—on board what 
had been properly called “ a horrible brig” 
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—that he should have recovered 124,000), 
out of 164,0007.—the gentleman who wag 
appointed to succeed him making up the 
amount to 157,000/.—all these things 
proved that when Captain Dickinson re. 
turned home after his extraordinary sue. 
cess, he ought to have been most amply re. 
warded, and been one of the first naval 
officers who received promotion. He de. 
clared that this claim on the part of the 
Admiralty was paltry and disgusting; that 
it was one of the most huxtering, mean, 
contemptible, and Shylock-looking affairs 
he ever heard of. Why, what was the na. 
ture of the assistance received by Captain 
Dickinson from the Board of Admiralty? 
He applied for a hawser; and what was the 
answer he received? Captain Dickinson 
commenced his work in January, 183]; in 
June he made this application for a six- 
and-a-half inch hawser; and in October he 
was told that the Board of Admiralty had 
directed ‘‘that no expense should be in- 
curred on the public account in recovering 
the wreck of the Thetis.’”” The Board of 
Admiralty, it was notorious, thought the 
recovery of the treasure hopeless; the 
right hon. Baronet himself thought 80} 
and they refused him the paltry assistance 
of a six-and-a-half inch hawser to recover 
a wreck of 160,000/., because they deter- 
mined that no public expense should be in- 
curred in such a frantic wildgoose chase, 
How much better it would be if men in 
office, when they discovered that a wrong 
had been done, would make reparation. 
Captain Dickinson had exhibited infinite 
scientific skill; his exertions were crowned 
with success; but he unwisely parted with 
the money, and paid it into the Bank, 
upon which another party put in a claim 
as chief salvor. Litigation commenced, 
and then, at the eleventh hour, and at the 
fifty-ninth minute of the twelfth hour, the 
Administration came in with its nasty bill 
of costs. How the right hon. Baronet, 
with his magnanimous mind, and how the 
naval officers at the Board of Amiralty (he 
did not, by the way, believe they knew 
anything about it) could have sanctioned 
such a claim, he could not for his life un- 
derstand. No doubt the Board referred to 
their dirty journals with the view to sus- 
tain their unjust decision by precedents; 
but none such could be found. The Ad- 
miralty charged 6,582. 12s. for the wages 
and men of this “ horrible brig” for fifteen 
months. There was another charge for 
victuals, as if the men would have eaten 
nothing elsewhere, and when, moreovel, 
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Captain Dickinson was ordered to keep his 
yessel ready for service. Other charges 
were 1,000/. for naval stores, and 2,000J. 
for wear and tear. The right hon. Baro- 
net wished the House to understand that 
the question had been argued before com- 
petent tribunals; but this claim of the Ad- 
miralty had never been argued before a 
competent tribunal, for it was made where 
it could not be argued. Under these cir- 
cumstances was not inquiry to be granted? 
The year 1833 was that in which the re- 
covery was effected. Now, he wished to 
know where they would find credit given 
to the public for this 13,8007.? Unless 
this could be satisfactorily explained, it was 
evident that the House would not discharge 
its duty to the people, if they did not 
grant the Committee which was now moved 
for. He was informed that a careful and 
vigilant examination of public documents 
had been made, and that no account could 
be found of the receipt or disposal of this 
money. He considered, therefore, that 


the House was bound to grant an inquiry, 
unless it was prepared to sanction not only 
a misappropriation of the public funds, but 
the grossest injustice towards the officers 
of Her Majesty’s Navy. He hoped, in- 
deed, that the Government would see, from 


what had passed during this discussion, 
that they would suffer in character if they 
persisted in opposing the appointment of 
the Committee moved for by the noble 
Lord; and he must admit that he would 
think the House chargeable with gross in- 
justice if they refused to adopt the noble 
Lord’s proposition. 

Captain GLADSTONE stated, that he 
was serving on the South American station 
when the loss of the Thetis took place, and 
he thought it his duty to bear testimony to 
the skill and exertion displayed by Captain 
Dickinson and the officers and men en- 
gaged in the recovery of this treasure from 
the wreck. Certainly no one at Rio Ja- 


neiro had the remotest expectation, at the | 
time the Thetis was lost, that any portion | 


of the treasure could be recovered. He 
observed that a charge was made by the 


Admiralty for the provisions of the able | 


seamen employed upon.the wreck ; and he 
might inform the House that he believed a 
great proportion of those seamen belonged 
to the guard-ship or flag-ship lying in the 
harbour of Rio Janeiro, and which had 
been lying there doing nothing for eighteen 
months previously. This was, he believed, 
the first occasion on which any demand 
had been made for expenses incurred by 
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Her Majesty’s ships when engaged on ex- 
traordinary service; and he thought it 
strange that this case should be selected 
for enforcing such a claim, for he would 
venture to say, that the skill, and the en- 
terprise, and perseverance, of the officers 
and men employed in the operations, had 
been greater than had ever been displayed 
on any similar occasion. He felt bound, 
therefore, to vote for the Motion of the 
noble Lord. 

Mr. THORNELY wished to ask, whe- 
ther the High Court of Admiralty and the 
Committee of Privy Council were aware 
that the amount of salvage awarded was to 
be liable to a charge on the part of the 
Admiralty of 13,800/.; because it was pos- 
sible that, had the courts been aware that 
such a claim would be made, they might 
have awarded a much larger sum to the 
salvors ? 

Sir J. GRAHAM observed, that perhaps 
he might be allowed to answer the question. 
He was speaking merely from recollection, 
for he had not refreshed his memory by 
any recent reference to documents on this 
subject; but, unless he was much mis- 
taken, when the case was heard in the 
last resort, before the Committee of Privy 
Council, this claim of the Admiralty was 
taken into consideration by the Council 
before they awarded to the salvors the ad- 
ditional sum of 12,0000. 

Dr. NICHOLL considered that the 
charge made on account of the wear and 
tear of the ships employed in these opera- 
tions was quite unprecedented. What, he 
would ask, was the great object of main- 
taining our military marine in a time of 
peace, except for the protection of our 
general commerce? If the claim of the 
Admiralty in this case was to be sane- 
tioned, as well might it be said that when 
the property of our merchants in foreign 
ports was placed in jeopardy, and ships of 
Her Majesty’s Navy were sent for its pro- 
tection, that those merchants were bound 
to pay the expense of those ships during 
the time they were employed on such ser- 
vice. As well, too, might it be said, that 
a homeward-bound fleet ought to pay for 
the assistance of the ships of war sent out 
to the chops of the Channel to furnish them 
with supplies of water and other necessa- 
|ries. In cases of this kind, such a claim had 
| never been heard of. His right hon. Friend 
| (Sir J. Graham) had gallantly undertaken 
' the responsibility in this case; but he must 

acquit the right hon. Baronet of a great 
part of that responsibility, for, although 
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the right hon. Baronet was First Lord of 
the Admiralty at the time the claim was 
made on the part of the board, the cireum- 
stances of the case had never been brought 
before him. It had been said that this 
question had been over and over again ad- 
judicated upon in the High Court of Ad- 
miralty and elsewhere ; but this was a total 
misconception. The amount of the claim 
made by the Board of Admiralty before the 
High Court of Admiralty for the wear and 
tear of the ships employed on this service, 
was not disputed; and it was clear that, if 
the Admiralty thought fit to make that 
claim, the High Court of Admiralty had 
nothing to do but to admit it, unless the 
quantum was disputed. The quantum was 
not disputed; and, therefore, the High 
Court of Admiralty never did adjudicate 
upon the claim. He had a very strong 
impression that, when this matter was 
mentioned in the High Court of Admiralty, 
the Judge said, “I have nothing to do with 
the question ; the quantum is not disputed; 
it is a question for the Board of Admi- 
ralty.”’ He ventured to say, therefore, in 
reply to the statement that this question 
had already been adjudicated upon, that 
there had been, in fact, no substantial de- 
cision on the subject. Before the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, the appel- 
Jant was Captain Dickinson alone, as Ad- 
miral Baker and Captain De Ros did not 
appeal, and the respondents were the un- 
derwriters. The question for the Judicial 
Committee to decide was, what was a fit 
sum to be paid by the underwriters for the 
salvage of their property? The Privy 
Council decided that the amount to be paid 
was 54,000/.; but they said, ‘‘ Unfor- 
tunately, the Admiralty have made a claim 
for 13,800/., with which we cannot deal.”’ 
That, he maintained, was the effect of their 
decision. They were aware that they had 
no power to deal with the 13,000J.; but 
they awarded 54,0001. to be paid by the 
owners of the property to the parties enti- 
tled to the salvage. It was upon the 
decision of the Board of Admiralty, and 
not of the High Court of Admiralty or of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, that this claim of 13,0001. was founded. 
He must express his regret that this sub- 
ject had been brought before the House ; 
and he thought, if the Government would 
hold out any hope that they would give 
the matter patient consideration, the bet- 
ter course would be to leave the sub- 
ject in their hands. If, however, they 
could not hold out such an expectation, 
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he would vote for the Motion of the noble 
Lord. 

Mr. HUME observed, that the right 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir J. Graham) had 
stated that his Colleagues in the Board of 
Admiralty had all concurred in the propriety 
of the claim made on their behalf upon the 
salvors of this treasure. The right hon, 
Gentleman, however, must have made that 
statement under some misapprehension, 
for he was authorized to say that Sir 
Thomas Hardy, who was then at the board, 
expressed to his Colleagues his dissent from 
their decision. He considered that in this 
case the Board of Admiralty had pursued 
a huxtering course. They had charged a 
sum most disproportionate to the actual 
cost of the ships for their service, and they 
had claimed payment for the maintenance 
of the seamen who would otherwise have 
been wasting their time in idleness and in- 
activity. It appeared, indeed, as if the 
Admiralty were desirous that the crews of 
our ships of war should remain in a state 
of complete repose, instead of being em- 
ployed upon services which might encourage 
a spirit of gallantry and enterprise. He 
never saw such a bill as that which had 
been drawn up on the part of the Admi- 
ralty, and which was signed by “ W. Sy- 
monds, Surveyor of the Navy.’’ A sum of 
1,5271. was charged for the services of the 
Lightning corvette, and the wear and tear 
was calculated as for seven years’ service. 
He must remind the House that the ships 
were not actively employed in the opera- 
tions, which were carried on by their boats, 
while the ships lay snugly at anchor. Yet 
a most exorbitant demand was made for the 
services of the Algerine, a 10-gun brig, 
which soon afterwards foundered at sea, and 
all her crew were lost. Indeed, out of ten 
of these 10-gun brigs, nine had been lost. 
After three of those ships had been lost, he 
brought the subject before the House. 
Since that time, the remaining ships, with 
one exception, had also been lost. He 
had no doubt that the 13,800/. had been 
received at the Exchequer, although no 
trace of it could be found. But the ques- 
tion they were called upon to decide was, 
whether they would sanction the imposi- 
tion of a fine of this amount upon men who 
had rendered good service to their country. 
He should have thought, that in a case of 
this kind, a desire to hold out an induce- 
ment to other officers to imitate the exam- 
ple of Captain Dickinson and his gallant 
companions, would have led the Board of 
Admiralty to pursue a different course; but, 
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if such a line of conduct was persevered 
in, there could be no doubt it would have 
the effect of discouraging similar enter- 
prising exertions on the part of those en- 
aged in the public service. He believed 
that, if the Government would give this 
matter consideration for twenty-four or 
forty-eight hours, they would see reason to 
change their views on the subject. He 
thought the statements that had been 
made must have convinced the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) that the Admiralty had 
been wrong in this instance; and he would 
not ask that noble Lord to be liberal, but he 
would call upon him to be just. ~ 

The LORD ADVOCATE considered 
that a most improper attempt had been 
made to conceal the true merits of this 
case, and he thought it right that the 
House should be fully informed as to the 
real circumstances. The facts of the case, 
as had been observed by an hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, lay ina nutshell. After the 
recovery of the treasure from the wreck 
of the Thetis, a claim for salvage was 
made in the High Court of Admiralty by 
Captain Dickinson, whose merits he was 
not in the least inclined to undervalue, and 
by others. Before the proceedings in that 


case terminated, a claim was given in, on 
the part of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
for certain expenses which had been in- 
curred by the country in consequence of 
the employment of Her Majesty’s ships in 


the recovery of this treasure. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Dr. Nicholl) had 
said that the Court of Admiralty had no 
jurisdiction in the matter, because the 
quantum was admitted. Why, then, was 
the quantum admitted? They had all the 
persons before the High Court of Admi- 
ralty who could have been parties in the 
case. They had Captain Dickinson as the 
claimant of salvage; they had the Lords of 
the Admiralty claiming certain expenses; 
and they had a third party, who were 
watching their own interests—the owners 
or consignees of the recovered treasure. 
The result of the proceedings in the Court 
of Admiralty was, that the Court ordered 
a sum of 17,0002. to be paid to the salvors; 
and by the same judgment they awarded 
to the Lords of the Admiralty 13,0001, 
this sum of 13,0001. not to be deducted 
from the 17,0001., but to be a separate 
payment. But the parties were not con- 
tent with this decree. Captain Dickinson 
said, and, as the result showed, quite 
rightly, “The allowance you have made 
us, as salvors, is a great deal too small.”’ 
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He (Captain Dickinson) took an appeal to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, who affirmed the decree of the High 
Court of Admiralty, giving 13,000I. to the 
public, or to the Board of Admiralty, and 
who not only affirmed the decree of the 
Admiralty Court, in so far as to give 
17,0001. to the salvors, but who went a 
great deal further, and gave an additional 
sum of 12,0001. to Captain Dickinson, and 
those engaged with him in the salvage. 
Captain Dickinson and the salvors drew 
the sum of 29,000/., and the sum of 
15,0007. was paid separately to the Board 
of Admiralty. The question before the 
Privy Council was whether the sum of 
17,0007. previously awarded by the High 
Court of Admiralty to the salvors was 
sufficient or not. Captain Dickinson and 
the salvors maintained that it was not 
sufficient ; and the Privy Council, taking 
into consideration all the cireumstances— 
the skill and energy manifested by Captain 
Dickinson, and the difficulty of recovering 
the treasure—said, ‘‘We sustain this 
claim at the instance of the public, as a 
just claim for expenses; but, looking at the 
exertions of Captain Dickinson and his as- 
sistants, we give them an additional sum 
of 12,000/., making the amount payable 
to them for salvage 29,0001.’’ This took 
place in 1833 and 1834. It was now pro- 
posed, in 1847, that the whole matter, 
which came legitimately under the cog- 
nizance of that Court, should be recon- 
sidered, and it was asked that the claim of 
the Admiralty, though the quantum was 
admitted at the time, should be disallowed, 
on the ground that the account was absurd 
and extravagant in its nature. He thought 
that it was impossible that the House could 
accede to such an application. If it were 
acceded to, and the solemn decisions of the 
constituted tribunals were consequently 
upset, he did not see how, whenever the 
Crown or the Treasury were concerned, 
anything could be definitely and conclu- 
sively settled. 

Captain BERKELEY observed, that if 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) 
was wrong in the decision to which he had 
come, then he himself had been three times 
wrong upon it—for three times had he 
looked into it, and the conclusion to which 
he had come was always the same. He 
thought the Admiralty had acted rightly: 
and he must say, as to this point, he 
should be extremely obliged if the hon. 
Member for Montrose would state upon 
what authority he declared that Sir Thomas 
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Hardy dissented from that decision. [Mr. 
Home: Upon that of Captain Dickinson. 
He wished to say nothing harsh of Captain 
Dickinson; but he must say that he had 
acted with Sir Thomas Hardy when that 
decision had been come to, and had heard 
of nothing in contradiction to that decision 
from Sir Thomas Hardy; and, therefore, 
he declared that Captain Dickinson must 
be mistaken. 

Mr. HUME had the fact under Captain 
Dickinson’s own hand. 

Lorpv G. BENTINCK: I think the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite omit- 
ted to notice one point, and that was the 
letter of Sir John Barrow, the then Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, who promised un- 
conditionally the use of Her Majesty’s 
ship. Really, Sir, I cannot understand up- 
on what principle of good faith this claim is 
made after the letter of Sir John Barrow, 
dated the 11th of August, 1831, and which 
T now hold in my hand. In that letter 
there is no mention whatever of a charge 
to be made for the use of the vessel; on 
the contrary, Sir, it is distinctly stated in 
this document, that the public cannot be 
put to any expense in endeavouring to save 
the treasure from the wreck of the Thetis, 
beyond the ship employed in that service, 
and the use of her crew, when the service 
admitted. Why, Sir, I think this is a 
distinct engagement on the part of the 
Admiralty of that day that there should be 
a free use of the King’s ship. This would 
of itself be almost conclusive against the 
claim ; but then, if we are to consult pre- 
eedent or custom, who ever heard of a 
claim brought against private individuals 
by the Government for military or naval 
services? If this is to be the rule of the ser- 
vice, we shall have the Guards, who may 
be called out on the occasion of a great 
fire in this city, sending their bill for 
‘* work and labour done” against the in- 
dividual whose property they may have 
been instrumental in preserving. It seems 
just as reasonable that the Government 
should make a demand for services ren- 
dered by our troops in the collection of the 
tithes in Ireland. The Government ought 
to have sent in their bill of costs against 
the owners of the tithe, and then we might 
have been able to make the deduction in 
the Army estimates. If this sort of thing 
goes on, we shall have the Government 
‘* billing’ Her Majesty’s Opera for the 
services of half a company of the Guards 
who are on duty there whenever the Opera- 
house is open. The claim is altogether 
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totally unworthy of the British Government 
—it is a paltry thing—a mean attempt to 
mulet the salvor of this treasure, who de. 
serves well of his country for his courage 
and ingenuity. I cordially concur in the 
Motion of my noble Friend. 

Mr. CABBELL thought that, after the 
clear and distinct statement of the hon, 
Member for Finsbury, the House would 
not do its duty unless it granted the Com. 
mittee moved for, or took care that that 
able and much neglected officer (Captain 
Dickinson) had his claim liquidated. He 
saw no reason why a claim should be set 
up on the part of the Admiralty for the 
expenses of the King’s ships and crews in 
the service performed by Captain Dickin. 
son, for whether they had been so em. 
ployed or not, the Admiralty would still 
have had to maintain them ; and he there. 
fore did not understand why the reward of 
a gallant officer, who, by the means of his 
inventive faculties, and the application of 
ingenious mechanical power, had saved so 
much treasure from the deep, should be 
diminished by the deduction of those ex- 
penses on the part of the Admiralty. He 
thought that Captain Dickinson’s conduet 
ought to have earned for him the favour 
of the Government, and that he ought af- 
terwards to have been employed in some 
distinguished service; but he supposed that, 
as Captain Dickinson had suceeeded in an 
undertaking that was thought impossible, 
he had fallen under the displeasure of those 
who had given a hasty opinion against the 
practicability of the enterprise. He was 
sorry to have heard any allusion to the 
Statute of Limitations; but he should like 
to know when the last application on the 
part of Captain Dickinson was made? He 
held in his hand the copy of a letter from 
the right hon. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, refusing to see Captain Dickinson 
when he sought a personal interview. Was 
that the way in which to treat so able 
public servant? Captain Dickinson was 
desired to make his communication in writ- 
ing. He did so; and what was the answer 
he received? It was to the effect that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had looked 
into the affair, and saw no reason whatever 
for altering the decision which had been 
come to. That was not an answer which 
would be satisfactory to any one. He should 
not have mentioned this matter if a petty 
allusion to the Statute of Limitations had 
not been thrown out; and when such was 
the case, he felt himself justified in holding 
up public men to public reprobation for 
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treating a gallant public officer in this way. 
He trusted that that House, which was the 
last refuge of the unfortunate, would enter- 
tain the appeal now made, and either grant 
the Committee or the money. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, seemed 
to think that he had exposed the conduct 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in an 
unfavourable light, by stating that the 
right hon. Gentleman desired Captain 
Dickinson to state his claim and its 
grounds in writing. Now, he would con- 
fess that he saw nothing in that which 
showed the conduct of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to be in any way different 
from what it ought to be. He was of 
opinion that it was the better course for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to require 
the statement in writing, as he thus had a 
perfect opportunity of maturely considering 
all the cireumstances before he gave his 
decision. He thought that the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Hume) had hardly considered 
this case sufficiently, otherwise he would 
not have made some of the statements 
which had fallen from him. The hon. 
Gentleman seemed to think that this mat- 
ter had not been properly considered by 
the Government, because the ships must 
have been employed somewhere, and there- 
fore no claim ought to have been put for- 
ward on the part of the Admiralty to this 
money. But it did not follow that the Ad- 
niralty might not have ordered some of 
these ships home, or despatched some of 
them to another station. It seemed to him 
that this was a point which might very 
well have entered into the consideration of 
the Board of Admiralty, and that they 
might have devoted these ships to this 
particular purpose, and therefore have kept 
up a force which need not otherwise have 
been kept up to the same extent. The 
whole matter, however, had been deter- 
mined by the Board of Admiralty at the 
time; and the parties who decided the 
question were the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Dorchester, Sir Thomas Har- 
dy, Admiral Dundas, Sir John Pechell, the 
hon. Member for Gloucester, and his right 
hon. Friend the present Secretary for Ire- 
land. He could see no ground, therefore, 
todisturb a decision of that kind. But 


then the right hon. Member for Cardiff 
placed a judgment in the mouths of the 
Judicial Committee, which, after all, was 
mere imagination. It did not appear that 
the question of the 13,8001. ever entered 
into their consideration ; but, on the other 
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hand, it did appear that the parties went 
first before the Court of Admiralty, and 
next before the Judicial Committee, where 
they might have disputed the amount 
claimed by the Board of Admiralty if they 
thought it excessive. There was there- 
fore an admission on the part of those who 
were interested in denying it, that they 
could not dispute a single item of that sum. 
If, however, there were any doubt on the 
subject, and if it were quite clear that this 
demand of 13,8001. was a paltry and huck- 
stering claim on the part of the Admiralty, 
the money, if it ought to go anywhere, 
ought to go to the merchants who lost it, 
and not in any way to Captain Dickinson. 
There was, in the first place, a sum of 
17,0007. awarded to him for his share; 
and the Judicial Committee awarded him 
12,0001. more, giving the salvors 29,0000. 
in all; and if this sum of 13,0000. was not 
to go to the Admiralty, it would go to the 
merchants. The hon. Member for Fins- 
bury seemed to think that every Govern- 
ment—the ‘‘ ins and the outs,” as he 
called them—had a great satisfaction in 
refusing claims of this kind, and in sup- 
porting one another in such refusals. The 
hon. Member, however, was very much 
mistaken if he thought that Gentlemen 
who went into office, or those who were 
out of office, had any particular pleasure 
in refusing to grant sums of money to indi- 
viduals. On the contrary, he dared to say 
that it would have given the right hon. 
Baronet formerly at the head of the Board 
of Admiralty, or his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, much plea- 
sure if they could have given this sum of 
13,800/. to a gallant and ingenious officer; 
and what restrained them from doing so 
was, not the satisfaction they felt in re- 
fusing the demand, but a sense of the 
strict duty which they owed to the country. 
He might be permitted to say to the 
House, that he really thought that re- 
sponsibility weighed much more heavily 
with four or five persons, or one or two per- 
sons in the situation of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, or the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and who were bound to look after 
the public money, than with a popular as- 
sembly like the House of Commons. There 
was no doubt something pleasing and po- 
pular in granting to an individual a sum of 
money from the public purse, in regard to 
which no one individual in the House felt 
any strict responsibility; but in regard to 
which a public department did not feel 
such a responsibility. Now, he begged of 
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the House to resist the temptation of in- 
dulging in these very popular and laudable 
feelings. It might be that a public de- 
partment would be very glad to get rid of 
claims of this nature; but he could assure 
the House that if every case of this kind 
was to be brought before it, there would be 
hundreds of cases upon which they would 
have to determine, if the House once got 
into the habit of granting sums of money 
to individuals out of the public purse. No 
man was more particular than the hon, 
Member for Montrose in checking the ex- 
penditure of money by the Government; 
but he must say that no man was more 
disposed than the hon. Member to grant 
sums of money to private individuals. 


Sunday Trading 


| 


hoped the hon. Member would do what he | 


sometimes asked the Government to do, 
reconsider the subject, and not give his 
vote for the Motion for a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Viscount INGESTRE replied. He ob- 
served that the Statute of Limitations did 
not apply to this, as every year since jus- 


tice had been refused, an attempt had been | 


made, as yet in vain, to obtain it. No de- 


cision had been made by any court on the 
question which was now before the House. 


He was astonished that the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Dorchester vindicated the Admi- 
ralty for making a charge which ought 
never to have been made by them. He 
was also surprised, after what had been 
stated to-night, that the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government should refuse an 
inquiry into the subject. He presented a 
petition in 1844, with reference to it, and 
was only deterred from bringing it before 
the attention of the House on that occasion 
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SUNDAY TRADING IN LONDON. 
Mr. HINDLEY rose to move, ‘“‘ Thata 





by the assurance of Sir George Cockburn, 
that the Government of that day would give | 
it their best consideration, and that his in- | 
troducing the question then would prevent | 
them from acting as free agents. The | 
case was given up as entirely hopeless, | 
when Captain Dickinson undertook the. 
task of raising the treasure; and it should | 
not be forgotten that this money was pri- | 
vate property, lost in a King’s ship, conse- | 
quently it was the duty of Government to | 
have incurred a necessary expenditure in 
endeavouring to recover the treasure. 

The House divided :—Ayes 32; Noes 52: 
Majority 20. 
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Adderley, C, B. Barnard, E. G. 
Baine, W. Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bankes, G. Beresford, Maj. 





Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the prevalence of Sunday Trading in 
the Metropolis.” There had been, the 
hon. Member said, a Committee in 1832, 
which entered into the general question 
of the observance of the Lord’s day; but 
he wished to confine this Committee to 
the practical point of Sunday trading. 
However much he might wish to see 
the Lerd’s day properly observed, he did 
not think that any efforts on the part of 
that House would tend to promote its ob- 
servance. He had no notion of making 
people religious by Act of Parliament; but 
the case which he had to present to the 
House was that of certain traders, to 
whose complaints he wished to call the at- 
tention of Parliament. There were various 


laws in operation to prevent Sunday trad- 
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ing; but these laws were not so strict as to| ple, or even than himself—an old sinner, 
prevent a portion of the tradespeople from | who did not profess to be holier than his 
opening their shops and carrying on busi-| neighbours. The Gévernment ought not 
ness the same as on another day. He had? to lend themselves to such a proposal as 
heard from respectable tradesmen that they | this, which could only end in disappoint- 
had kept their shops closed for many years | ment. Men who were paid late on Satur- 
on Sundays, but that they had been at last day night must buy what they needed on 
compelled to open them in self-defence. | Sunday morning; it was done in an or- 
He thought this was a very hard case. Hej} derly way, and we ought to ‘let well 
did not wish at all to interfere with any- alone.” 

thing which the House might think ought | Mr. B. ESCOTT thought the Motion 
to be sold on Sundays; but he wished to very objectionable. The parks were crowd- 
protect the traders in general from undue | ed with carriagesevery Sunday, and throng- 
competition among themselves. They ought ed with people who went there for amuse- 
either to make the law effectual so as to | ment, and not to make an honest liveli- 
put all on an equal footing, or else to say | hood; but the hon. Member passed by them 


at once that they would not interfere on If 
the hon. Gentleman was not satisfied with 
the present observance of the day, he had 
better direct his attention to those who 
got up horse-races here, or who just crossed 
the Channel to occupy themselves in steeple 
chases on a Sunday; at least, if he could 
get the co-operation of the French Govern- 
ment. All the clubs in London were fre- 
quented on a Sunday, even during the 
hours of Divine service, and by persons of 
station whose example must be influential ; 
but the hon. Member did not and could not 
touch them, nor could he stop all occupa- 
tions, and it would be great injustice to 
pass a law which would in effect single out 
one class for restraint. 

Sm G. GREY thought it was not de- 
sirable to go into a general inquiry. There 
were certain laws now applicable to Sun- 
day trading; and the object of the Motion 
was merely to ascertain the bearing of 
those laws upon Sunday trading as carried 
on in parts of the metropolis. There might 
be some hesitation in granting a Commit- 
tee after the inquiry of 1832, which seem- 
ed to include the question now proposed for 
investigation. But representations had 
been made from various quarters as to the 
extent to which the law was violated. 
Whether the practices complained of had 
grown up from defects in the law itself, or 
from defects in its administration, he was 
not very sanguine that beneficial results 
could be attained by fresh legislation on 
the subject. Yet he was not prepared to 
refuse his assent to the Motion for a Com- 
mittee, if valuable information could be ob- 
tained which might justify the representa- 
tions made as to the existing system, and 
the expediency of putting matters on a dif- 
ferent footing. 

CotoxeL T. WOOD thought no case 
had been made out to justify the appoint- 


the subject. It might be objected that he 
was not the person to bring a question of 
this kind forward; but the fact was, that 
the matter was formerly in abler hands 
than his; for a Bill was brought forward 
last year by the hon. Member for Lambeth 
and the hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. 
Cowper), and his (Mr. Hindley’s) name 
was only added to the back of the Bill as 
a third; but the two former hon. Gentle- 
men having both become connected with 
the Government, did not feel themselves 


at liberty to proceed with the matter; and, 
therefore, he had reluctantly consented to 


bring it forward. In asking for this Com- 
mittee, it was his particular wish that those 
Members should be appointed who might 
feel a prejudice against interfering, as he 
wished a fair and impartial inquiry. He 
should not further detain the attention of 
the House, except to move for the appoint- 
ment of this Committte. 

Mr. HUME wished to know whether 
the hon. Member proposed to prevent men 
who could not get shaved on a Saturday 
from being shaved on Sunday? How did 
he propose to deal with such cases? The 
House was to do all sorts of things now, it 
seemed. Hon. Members proposed to make 
our men chaste and our women virtuous 
by law; but he must say, speaking from 

18 experience in his younger days in 
Scotland, as one who was accustomed to 
see the Sabbath-day properly observed, 
and delighted to see it decently kept, that 
he could not believe that any good would 
result from any alteration of the existing 
law upon this subject, with respect to which, 
indeed, the law was rather stringent al- 
ready. As far as he had observed the 
persons who urged measures of this kind, 
pretending to be very sanctimonious, he 
had not found them better than other peo- 





to interfere with the petty tradesman. 
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ment of a Committee. There had been 
no petitions on the subject, nor had the 
Members of the metropolis taken up the 
subject. His own opinion was, that these 
matters were much better regulated by the 
general tone of manners in a country than 
by Acts of Parliament; and certainly Sun- 
day was much better observed in the me- 
tropolis now than it was twenty years ago, 
both amongst the higher and lower classes. 
He had occasion to be at the east end of 
the town the other day, when he walked 
all over the Tower Hamlets; and, with the 
exception of an occasional cigar or orange 
shop being open, he must say that the 
Sunday was observed in a very proper 
manner. He was therefore opposed to the 
appointment of a Committee. 

Mr. HAWES said, he had, a short 
time ago, attended a meeting of between 
200 and 300 persons representing every 
parish in the metropolis, and their repre- 
sentations were certainly of great weight. 
It was not proposed by this measure to 
deal with the general question of Sunday 
observance ; nor would it extend the op- 
eration of the existing law; still less was 
it intended to create a case of oppression 
— if it were, he certainly would have no- 
But it was proposed 


thing to do with it. 
to inquire whether or not the existing law 


was sufficiently effective ; and whether 
there were not certain districts in the me- 
tropolis where on the Sunday mornings 
there were extensive open markets held in 
the public streets. As far as he knew his 
own borough, there were many parties who 
would willingly close their shops if other 
people would do the same. But in the 
present state of the law there were many 
parties who kept open their shops on Sun- 
days, and thus others were compelled, in 
self-defence, to do the same; so that, fora 
certain number of hours on the Sunday 
mornings, the whole of the shopkeepers 
were kept in a state of bustling activity. 
That was the object of the measure; and, 
far from being an injury, it was intendgd 
asa benefit to the trading class of this me- 
tropolis; because at present even those 
who desired a day of recreation or of lei- 
sure were compelled to forego it, and to 
open their shops, because of other parties, 
who cared neither for recreation nor for re- 
ligion. He hoped, therefore, the House 
would grant the Committee. 

Dr. BOWRING objected to interfering 
with the subject at all, because every body 
who looked at the state of the country 
must have seen that there was a gradual 
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and growing improvement on this subject, 
and a better appreciation of the value of 
the Sabbath-day. 

Mr. WILLIAMS thought it would be 
better to leave the tradesmen of London to 
manage their own affairs, for he was sure 
they understood them better than the 
Members of that House. He was anxious 
to promote the better observance of the 
Sabbath; but then it must be by a legisla. 
tion that would reach all classes, not by 
measures that would go over the heads of 
the rich, and strike only at the poor. 

Mr. COWPER thought the speeches 
which were made against the Motion, only 
went to show the propriety of granting 
the Committee, for it seemed that there 
were differences of opinion as to the facts 
of the ease. The hon. Member for Mid- 
dlesex said, the shops in London were 
shut on Sundays; whereas he was inform- 
ed that in the Old Kent-road, and in the 
Lambeth-cut, andin various other thorough- 
fares, shops were open every Sunday mor- 
ning. Now, a Committee would be the 
best means of ascertaining these facts. 
Then, the hon. Member for Montrose, on 
the contrary, asserted that the laws as 
they stood were sufficiently efficient; while 
the parochial authorities of Lambeth and 
Southwark asserted quite the contrary. 
He thought it was a grievance that poor 
traders should not have a day of leisure, as 
well as the rich. The shops in Regent- 
street and Oxford-street were closed on 
Sundays, and the rich occupiers could 
spend the day as they pleased; while the 
poor and small traders, who lived in other 
streets, were compelled either to open 
their shops on Sunday, or to lose a con- 
siderable portion of their annual profits. 
The law had settled that the shops should 
be closed on Sundays, and so long as that 
law remained upon the Statute-book it 
ought to be enforced. 

Mr. WAKLEY felt surprised at the 
tone assumed on the present occasion. The 
hon. Member for Ashton had proposed 
his Motion somewhat in the spirit of the 
Pharisee. He seemed to say, ‘ Thank 
God, we of Ashton are not as other men 
are, we are not like the people of the me- 
tropolis.”” An inquiry into Sabbath trad- 
ing in the metropolis! That was what the 
hon. Gentleman proposed; as if there was 
no Sunday trading in Ashton! And the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
the Home Department seemed very mu¢ 
of the same opinion with the hon. Gentle- 
man. Was there no Sunday trading m 
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Devonport? Yet the right hon. Gentle- 
man wanted inquiry about the metropolis, 
and not about Devonport. This was one 
of those delicate subjects which ought not 
to be dealt with in detached portions. The 
right hon. Gentleman knew the state of 
the metropolis; but the difficulty was to be 
staved off by proposing a Committee of 
Inquiry. Was it lessened by accumulating 
information? Why, the difficulty was in- 
creased. In many towns Sunday trading 
was carried on to a discreditable extent, 
and Sunday was a day of the greatest 
importance to the working classes. It 
was a day of rest; and he wished they had 
two such days instead of one. He admitted 
that it was a great evil that men should be 
obliged to trade on Sunday in self-defence, 
because an unscrupulous fellow, who happen- 
ed to be located next door to them, did so; 
but he did not see how the evil was to be re- 
medied. He certainly saw no use of ap- 
pointing a Committee. If anything was 


to be done in the matter, why could not 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir G. Grey) 
apply his mind to it? Could not the police 
authorities supply him with more informa- 
tion in a few days, than could be furnished 
by a Select Committee sitting a month ? 


Well, when the information they affected 
to want was thus in their possession, or, if 
it was not, when there was such easy 
means of obtaining it, what was the use of 
appointing a Committee of that House to 
call before them persons from all parts of 
the metropolis to give them information ? 
He wished Sunday trading could be put 
an end to; but he believed the difficulties 
in the way were insurmountable. He con- 
fessed he saw no way of effecting it, ex- 
cept by educating the people and teaching 
them self-respect. He did not believe that 
the most stringent laws would do any good. 
He concluded by expressing a hope that 
the hon. Member for Ashton would not 
divide the House on his Motion, but would 
leave the Government to take up the ques- 
tion; though he feared that direct legis- 
lation would be altogether unavailing. 

Mr. MUNTZ remarked, that there was 
another way of putting an end to the evil 
in question, and that was, to enable the 
people to make as good a living without 
Sunday trading as with it; though he con- 
fessed he did not know how that could be 
done. For himself, he did not object to 
legislating on this subject, provided the 
legislation was made general; but he pro- 
tested against keeping up the feeling which 
prevailed too strongly already, that legis- 
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lation was directed against the poor, and 
not against the rich. The hon. Member 
for Lambeth had said, that the case of the 
small traders and that of the members of 
clubs were not analogous, inasmuch as the 
members were not obliged to attend the 
clubs on Sunday, while many of the traders 
were to keep open their shops. But how 
was it with respect to the servants of the 
clubs? Were they not compelled to work 
on Sunday? Was it not the fact that they 
had no holiday—no chance of rest or re- 
creation? In order to show the necessity 
of Government taking up the subject, he 
begged to refer to the case of the Post 
Office clerks in country towns, who had no 
holiday on Sunday, but were obliged to 
work all day, which he considered to be a 
case of great hardship. 

Captain PECHELL opposed the Mo- 
tion. The Committe was unnecessary, for 
there was no want of any further legisla- 
tion on the Sabbath. 

Mr. CHAPLIN observed, that there 
was a general understanding in that House 
that an alteration should take place in the 
Smithfield market day; and as he was 
quite agreed with those who thought it 
was of no use dealing with the question of 
Sunday trading by piecemeal, he would 
suggest that the consideration of the Mo- 
tion now before the House should be post- 
poned for a few weeks, till the measure re- 
lating to Smithfield should be discussed 
more fully; because there was much said 
about Sunday trading and Sunday travel- 
ling; but if they did not remove the cause, 
what was the use of touching the effect ? 
The public conveyances were obliged to 
be kept in motion on Sunday, so long as 
the cattle market, corn market, fish mar- 
ket, and other markets, were held, as at 
present, on the following day. He hoped, 
then, that the hon. Member for Ashton 
would consent to keep the Motion in abey- 
ance for a week, till the other measure to 
which he had referred was considered. 

AtperMaN COPELAND suggested to 
those hon. Members who thought the Sun- 
day well kept in London at present, to 
visit the Broadway, Westminster, any Sun- 
day morning, and judge for themselves, 
whether the scene there presented, of shoe- 
makers’ shops, stationers’ shops, toy shops, 
and numerous other places of business—all 
open and busy as on ordinary days—was 
not a disgrace to a Christian land. For 
himself, he hoped the time would soon ar- 
rive, when, if the present law should be 
found unable to put down such scenes, 
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some other steps would be taken for that 
purpose. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP doubted whether, 
in legislating on this subject, they would 
not be attempting to do that which was 
wholly impracticable, and thereby creating 
a greater evil than that which it was their 
object to cure. 

Mr. HINDLEY, in reply, said, he had 
been taunted by one side of the House for 
attempting to do too much, and by the 
other for attempting to do too little. His 
object was, to get the House to take the 
subject fairly into consideration, with the 
view of doing justice to all parties. He 
had no wish to do injury to any. If he 
should prove, as he hoped to be able to do, 
that there were great abuses practised in 
reference to Sunday trading; that gross 
injustice was thereby done to respectable 
tradesmen; that a remedy was desired by 
those tradesmen themselves, as well as by 
the parochial authorities; and if he could 
show that this remedy could be applied 
" without injury to any other class—then the 
Committee he now asked for would be of 
some value. If, on the contrary, he should 
not succeed in making out such a case, 
there would only be a few days spent in 
the inquiry, and they would, at all events, 
be able to satisfy the parties who now 
asked their interference, that there was no 
means of affording them redress. 

Mr. J. COLLETT said, that the more 
he had heard on this subject, the more he 
was convinced that the object of those who 
proposed such legislation was to interfere 
with the privileges of the poor, not to med- 
dle with those of the rich. If they were 
to put down Sunday trading, they ought 
also to shut the club-houses, and prevent 
carriages and horses from entering the 
parks on Sunday. 

The House divided:—Ayes 51; Noes 
19: Majority 32. 
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STATE OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 


Mr. HUME then rose to move for— 

“ A Copy of the Instructions from the Board of 
Admiralty to the Committee of Naval Construe- 
tion, appointed to inquire into the state of Naval 
Architecture ; and Copies of the several Reports 
which that Committee have made to the Board of 
Admiralty on the state of the Ships of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Fleet ; Also Copies of all Orders issued by 
the Committee of Construction, or by the Board 
of Admiralty, in consequence of the Reports of 
that Committee, respecting the alteration of those 
ships laid down, or in progress of building, or 
built, according to the lines or plans of Sir W. 
Symons, the Surveyor of Her Majesty’s Navy, or 
any other constructor.” 

He said he had come down to the House 
prepared to expose the three late Boards 
of Admiralty ; but, as he found that his 
hon. Friend the present Secretary to the 
Admiralty was not prepared to enter into 
the whole of the question which he wished 
to submit to the House, he would postpone 
it toanother day. That the question was 
a most important one would at once appear 
when he stated that it was his intention to 
prove that a very large portion of the 
20,000,0002., which had been voted during 
the time that the present Surveyor of the 
Navy had been in office, had literally been 
wasted. He did not blame the Surveyor 
for this ; he blamed the system which pro- 
duced such results. With respect to his 
present Motion, he understood that a part 
of the returns he wanted would not be re- 
fused. He would therefore content him- 
self at present with that portion to which 
there was no objection, and leave the dis- 
cussion of the whole question till that day 
fortnight, when he would charge the Admi- 
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ralty broadly with mismanagement of the 


ublic funds, and ask for a Committee of 


Inquiry, in order to have the facts fairly 
and properly before them. 

Mr. WARD, said that nothing could be 
fairer than the course which his hon. Friend 
had taken on this occasion; but certainly 
he was not till now aware of the very large 
scope which his hon. Friend’s Motion em- 
braced. There was a portion of the papers 
which he could readily agree to produce, 
namely, a copy of the instructions from the 
Board of Admiralty to the Committee of 
Naval Construction appointed to inquire 
into the state of naval architecture; but he 
could prove to his hon. Friend, from the 
very words of his own Motion, that the 
other portion of papers called for by him 
could not with any propriety be given. 
The reports which the Committee from 
time to time made to the Board of Admi- 
ralty were confidential reports, the Com- 
mittee being considered the confidential 
advisers of the board. It was admitted that 
it was expedient to adopt greater precau- 
tion than had hitherto been observed, before 
any plan was finally submitted to the Board 
of Admiralty for the construction of new 
ships; and, with that view, the Committee 
of Reference, or Construction (it had been 
named both ways), was instituted; to which 
Committee all plans were to be submitted, 
corresponding with those submitted by the 
board to the Surveyor of the Navy, in 
order to arrive at something like a better 
and clearer authorization of such plans ; 
and a more satisfactory evidence that they 
were founded upon sound principles of 
naval architecture. It might to some ex- 
tent prove the case of his hon. Friend, 
which he was anxious to lay before the 
House, to furnish him with the instructions 
to the Committee of Naval Construction; 


and he would, therefore, lay a copy of the | 


instructions before the House to-morrow. 
When he suggested to his hon. Friend to 
delay his Motion for the remainder of the 
papers, it was because he believed his hon. 
Friend would really require more before he 
could so arrange the matter as to make it 
answer the object he was desirous to ob- 
tain. He could truly say that not for the 
smallest part of those delinquencies to 
which his hon. Friend had alluded, whether 
they were large or small, were the present 
Board of Admiralty in any way responsible. 
He would at once tell his hon. Friend what 


had been done by the present Board of 
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reports had reference to ships that were 
constructed upon the model of the Albion 
class, about which so much criticism had 
been expended, and opinion was so much 
divided. It was not thought safe to pro- 
ceed to the full extent of the plans origi- 
nally laid down without a fuller investiga- 
tion of the capabilities of that class of ves- 
sels; and the board, finding upon inquiry, 
that there had been expended on two ves- 
sels of the Albion class, the Aboukir and 
the Exmouth, the sum of 40,0001., they 
considered it expedient that those two 
ships should be proceeded with. With 
respect to the Princess Royal, that vessel 
was to be altered according to a plan which 
had been sanctioned by the board, after 
after having received the reports of the 
Committee of Construction and the Sur- 
veyor. With regard to three other vessels, 
the Board of Admiralty had suspended all 
proceedings until they should receive a 
report from the Committe of Construction 
and from the Surveyor. Each of these 
ships was to be constructed upon plans de- 
vised by three different builders. He hoped 
that when his hon. Friend should bring 
forward his Motion, there would be a fuller 
attendance of hon. Members who had at 
any time or who now belonged to the 
Board of Admiralty ; and that, by the dis- 
cussion which might take place, the House 
itself would be able to arrive at something 
like a satisfactory opinion upon the whole 
question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS considered that upon 
a matter of so much public importance, the 
reports of the Committee of Construction 
ought not to be considered confidential. It 
was well known to the country at large 
that a vast waste of money took place by 
mismanagement; and the House ought not 
therefore to have withheld from it such in- 
formation as would throw a light upon the 
subject. He hoped the Secretary for the 
Admiralty would reconsider the policy on 
the part of the Board in refusing to pro- 
duce these reports. 

Mr. WARD said, that the only part of 
the Motion which he at present was autho- 
rized to assent to was the giving a copy of 
the instructions to the Committee appointed 
to inquire into the state of naval architec- 
ture. He believed he should be able to 
give satisfactory reasons why the confiden- 
tial reports, which entered minutely into 
the defects of the qualities of the ships, 
and various other particulars necessary to 


Admiralty in consequence of the reports of | be made known to the board, should not 
the Committee of Construction. saat on laid before the public and the world. 
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But he wished to reserve the whole ques- 
tion for a subsequent discussion. 

Mr. WAKLEY observed that his hon. 
Friend had asked for several papers, and 
only a portion of them was granted, and 
that the papers which would give practical 
information were withheld. 

Mr. HUME explained to his hon. Friend 
that the first portion of his Motion the 
Seeretary of the Admiralty had no objec- 
tion to assent to, but that he was not pre- 
pared on the present occasion to produce 
the rest. He (Mr. Hume) was not press- 
ing for the other papers, but had only been 
telling his hon. Friend (Mr. Ward) the 
grounds on which he should proceed when 
he again called for those papers. And he 
now felt that he should be acting unfairly 
towards his hon. Friend if he did not in- 
form him that he (Mr. Hume) should not 
consider it any answer to be told that the 
papers were regarded as confidential; for 
he could not consider any papers confiden- 
tial that involved the expenditure of a 
great many millions of the public money. 
His object in obtaining these papers was 
not only to show what the evils were that 
had been done in the past, but the way in 
which some board might be established 
calculated to prevent similar evils in the 
future. 

Original Motion withdrawn, and the fol- 
lowing agreed to :— 

“Copy ordered of the Instructions from the 
Board of Admiralty to the Board of Naval Con- 


struction, appointed to inquire into the state of 


Naval Architecture.” 


THE ARMY SERVICE BILL. 


Mr. F. MAULE moved that this Bill 
be now read a Third Time. 

Sm H. DOUGLAS said, that in per- 
sisting in his opposition to this Bill, he 
was sure that neither the noble Lord 
at the head of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, nor any Minister thereof, would 
accuse him of any—he would not say 
factious, for he disdained to use that 
term, but of any—disposition to thwart 
Her Majesty’s Government. He had sup- 
ported them in the principal measures 
of the Session. He knew the diffi- 
culties they had to encounter; and he 
would appeal to the noble Lord whether, in 
personal intercourse with him, he had not 
evinced a disposition rather to smooth than 
to create difficulties. Having already twice 
addressed the House at great length on 
the subject, he should now confine himself 
to declare generally, that, so far from his 
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opposition to the measure having abated 
by the discussions which had taken plage, 
it had gained additional strength.  Sineg 
he last addressed the House, he had 
received numerous communications from 
professional men, all of whom concurred 
in deprecating the limitation of the period 
of enlistment to 10 years, unless accom. 
panied by some more substantial induce. 
ment to men who had served for that 
period, to re-enlist. He continued to feel 
that the difficulties which must result to 
the colonial service would be incalculable, 
if some fixed period beyond the 10 years 
were not provided for that especial por- 
tion of the service of the British Army, 
The power given to the commanding officer 
to prolong the period of service, when the 
regiment was abroad, was fraught with 
danger, and was a strong admission of 
the difficulty of adapting the principle of 
limited service to the exigencies and con- 
tingencies of our colonial and foreign ser- 
vice. A regiment might be in Upper India, 
or in Australia, when some such sudden 
emergencies as those which recently hap- 
pened in both these quarters, might again 
occur: the power given by the 3rd Clause, 
to prolong the service, would then be ex- 
ercised to its limit ; but should the emer- 
gency continue, and the prolonged time 
expire, what then? It appeared to him 
that there was no safety but in so manag- 
ing, that no regiment should be sent on 
colonial duty, unless the service of all 
men belonging to that corps be of such 
duration, as to embrace the period of its 
foreign service. It seemed to him, too, 
that fresh engagement by enlistment 
should always be made, before the first 
period expires, to preclude effectually all 
possibillity of misunderstanding, or con- 
fusion, or uncertainty. He would adduce 
a few practical observations to show the 
inapplicability of limited service, with 
safety, to the Army of this country. A regi- 
ment comes home from India, after a ser- 
vice of many years, a skeleton, rarely more 
than 200 men. It is, in the year of its 
return, recruited, say to 800. It remains in 
England five years, and is then again sent 
on the ordinary tour of foreign service. 
Wherever it may be in the eleventh year, 
the time of service of about three-fourths of 
the men expires. What will you then do? 
Send out 600 recruits, or bring the regi- 
ment home? If the former, is the regi- 
ment fit for service. If the latter, what 
confusion in the reliefs! Again, the 90th 
Regiment, after serving 10 years in Ceylon, 
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was embarked for England in 1844, and 
touched at the Cape on its voyage. Under 
the emergency which existed there, the 
officer commanding the forces laid his 
hand upon it, and sent it up the coun- 
try; and, he believed, that regiment still 
served there. The 45th and 73rd Regi- 
ments, on their voyage to another destina- 
tion, put into the Rio de la Plata—they 
were detained. In his own time, two out 
of the six regiments he had in the Ionian 
Islands, were sent off suddenly to Canada, 
on account of emergency there. These 
regiments were first on the list to return 
home; they remained in Canada three or 
four years. How would service limited to 
10 years, provide for such emergencies as 
these ? It was a very perilous thing to run 
the least risk—to admit even of the pos- 
sibility of any misunderstanding with sol- 
diers, as to duration or prolongation of 
service, or even to permit the first period 
to expire, without a distinct understand- 
ing, or a fresh contract. He would remind 
the House of what occurred many years 
ago, as a warning of the inconvenience and 
danger resulting from limited enlistment 
in such a service as ours. In the year 
1783 several regiments were embarked 


for foreign service; but, in the same year, 
peace was declared, and the destination 
of the troops changed. An eminent officer, 
the late Sir Thomas Dalrymple, then lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the 68th regiment, was 
embarked at Portsmouth, destined for 


foreign service (the Spanish Main). He 
received a communication from General 
Conway that the destination was altered, 
to what quarter he (Sir H. Douglas) did 
not recollect, and immediately proceeded 
to London, to report that the greater part 
of the regiment under his command were 
young soldiers, and had been enlisted sub- 
sequent to the general regulation of De- 
eember 1775, by which soldiers were en- 
listed for seven years, or during the war, 
and that peace being concluded, they de- 
manded their discharge; but that if a 
small bounty were offered, he had no doubt 
that he could prevail upon them all to re- 
enlist. General Conway desired him to feel 
their pulse; his reply was, that he was not 
accustomed to act in that manner with 
soldiers, but that he would do as he was 
ordered. On his return to Portsmouth, he 
went on board the different transports, 
and addressed the men in each, who all 
agreed to accompany him and their officers: 
but he had hardly returned to the head- 
quarter ship, when boats were seen coming 
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off from the other transports, and in each 
was a soldier with a sheet of paper, on 
which was written the clause of the ge- 
neral order or regulation which entitled 
them to their discharge. On his again 
landing at Portsmouth, he found the 77th 
regiment (the Athol Highlanders), of which 
he had for some years been major, and 
had commanded for a time, in open mutiny 
in the streets of Portsmouth. The regi- 
ment had that morning refused to embark, 
and upon Lieutenant-Colonel Crosby’s re- 
monstrating against such unsoldierlike con- 
duct, they knocked him down, loaded 
their pieces, and levelling them at their 
officers, obliged them to retreat. They 
then marched to the town gates, took 
possession of them, and obliged the guard 
to retreat, firing upon a party of the 41st 
regiment who were assembled to oppose 
them, killed one man, and wounded several. 
They then proceeded to the magazine or 
store-house of the regiment, which they 
broke open, and furnished themselves with 
ball cartridge. A mutiny also broke out from 
the same cause in Jersey, in the 83rd regi- 
ment, and in the 104th, which was happily 
repressed by the vigorous and well-timed 
exertion of the Royal Irish. The country 
was in consternation—Sir William Howe 
was sent to Portsmouth—General Conway 
to Jersey. The 68th were landed and sent 
to Winchester; the 77th Athol Highland- 
ers marched from Portsmouth by orders of 
Lord George Lennox, and disbanded. In 
the Ist, or Royal Scots, there was some 
unsteadiness. All this is recorded in the 
journals of the day (Morning Herald, 
January 29th, 1783; the London Chron- 
icle, January 28th to January 30th, 1783; 
ditto February 13th to February 15th, 
1783; the Morning Herald and Daily 
Advertiser, Thursday, March 27th, 1783). 
The practical deduction he made from 
these facts was, that it is extremely un- 
wise and dangerous to send regiments, 
on colonial service, composed of men en- 
listed for a limited period, unless some 
provision be made, sufficient to induce 
soldiers to re-enlist, should prolonged ser- 
vices be required; and he knew of no 
provision that could be so effectual as 
that of giving a good bounty. A very mo- 
derate bounty would suffice. That course, 
though recommended by Sir H. Dalrym- 
ple, was not followed at that time, and the 
consequence was, it became necessary to 
land the 68th and disband the 77th 
Highland regiment, and others that were 
also under orders to embark: and he (Sir 
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H. Douglas) might add, that the British 
Army had never been in such a state of 
excitement and insubordination, as that 
brought on by that limited service ex- 
pedient. He could assure the House that 
the ten-year enlistment, and the quasi 
militia duty of twenty-two years after- 
wards, with the remote prospect of a 
pension at 50 years of age, is becoming 
more and more unpopular in the country 
and in the service—that it is deemed a dis- 
advantageous change, a pitiful, discredit- 
able provision. That it is perfectly absurd 
to expect that this measure, of itself, will 
either attract a better description of men 
to enter the service, or induce good soldiers 
to continue in it. He would read to the 
House an extract from an important and 
influential journal, an organ which ex- 
presses and influences public opinion by its 
ability :*— 

“ But we warn the Government that it will be 
impossible to procure recruits for that time, or to 
re-enlist them after that time, on the proposed 
rate of pension. A man who is worth anything, 
and who therefore has a sentiment of self-respect, 
will not give himself and his best energies to the 
State for ten or twelve years on the bare possi- 
bility of getting 6d. a day for thirty years hence. 
The thing is impossible. To suppose it would 


argue an utter ignorance of human nature. With 
a hope so bald, and a prospect so blank as this, 
the Army will be recruited from the riff-raff of 
society, not from the respectable and well-con- 
ducted men, whose presence is so much desired. 
If you wish to have good men in the ranks, you 


must hold out good inducements. Treat them 
well and fairly there ; reward them well after- 
wards. It will be the wisest economy in the end. 
If you cannot give a pension at the end of ten or 
twelve years, give one at the end of fifteen years’ 
service. Let it, however moderate, commence di- 
rectly on the men’s discharge; and let it be in- 
creased as they grow older. And, more than this, 
reward by such civil situations as you have at 
your disposal, the most deserving of the retired 
soldiers. You will thus, at the same time, confer 
an honour on the Army, and an obligation on the 
State. And, in truth, no State owes more to its 
Army than that which has intrusted to the guar- 
dianship of a force not much larger than that of 
modern Belgium, possessions vaster and more dif- 
fused than owned the sovereignty of Imperial 
Rome. One word more. The termination of a 
soldier’s service ought, for the sake of uniformity, 
to be fixed for the last day of the year in which 
his service expires. Nor will the proposed refor- 
mation be complete until some plan is enforeed— 
either by legislative enactment or rule at the 
Horse Guards —for limiting the colonial duty of 
regiments to ten or twelve years.” 


There must be some superior inducement 
held out to the soldier, than an enlistment 
for 10 years, and the pitiful, miserable 
provision of 6d. a day to a man of 50, 





* Times, April 12, 1847, 
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after 30 years’ service as soldier and mili. 
tiaman. A good pension ought to be 
given, sufficient to attract and retain good 
men in the Army: and, if that were done, 
he for one, would care little what became of 
the limitation clauses. He wished then to 
know, whether it is the intention of Hor 
Majesty’s Government, to accompany this 
limited service scheme with a revision of 
the pension list, with a view to restore it 
to what it was, or to make a still better 
provision for the soldier in his old age. 
If the Government would give any assur- 
ance to that effect, then he, and those with 
whom he acted on this occasion, would be 
willing to hope that such a provision would 
neutralize the prejudicial effect which the li- 
mitation clauses, by themselves, must have: 
and in that case he would make no diffi. 
culty about those clauses: but if no such 
assurances were given, he would do all in 
his power to prevent those clauses passing 
into law. The hon. and gallant Member 
concluded by moving that the Bill be read 
a third time that day six months. 
Captain BOLDERO seconded the A- 
mendment, on the ground that the House 
had been called on to pass this measure in 
the absence of any military information on 
the subject. They ought to have had the 
opinions of the Commander-in-Chief, of the 
heads of the public departments at the 
Horse Guards, and of military men con- 
nected with Her Majesty’s Government. 
The Secretary at War could, if he had 
liked, have passed the Mutiny Bill with a 
clause for limiting the service in it; but he 
had shrunk from that responsibility, which 
he sought to throw on Parliament by 
means of this Bill. The subject of the 
abolition of corporal punishment in the 
Army had been very differently treated. 
It was first brought forward, he believed, 
by Sir F. Burdett. Then Sir S. Romilly, 
in 1815, moved that a clause be inserted in 
the Mutiny Bill, limiting the number of 
lashes to 190; but that Motion was obliged 
to be withdrawn in consequence of the 
absence of military information. The ques- 
tion then slept till 1830. Then came the 
Military Commission. Secondary punish- 
ments were tried, and solitary imprison- 
ment adopted by the authorities at the 
Horse Guards. A total reformation had 
taken place; and those who, like himself, 
had advocated the abolition of corporal 
punishment, had the gratification of find- 
ing it restricted to 100 lashes in 1846, and 
it had become almost the exception instead 
of the rule. But what induced the JIouse to 
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consent to this change was, the opinion of | send the soldiers home. In the absence of 


the military officers who were summoned 


to state their views before the Military , 


Commission appointed to inquire into the 


practicability of abolishing corporal punish- 


ments. Before pressing this question for- 
ward, they ought to have the benefit of the 
opinions of military men. The House of 
Commons was not the arena on which to 
judge of the effect this Bill would have on 
the order and discipline of the Army. <A 


drummer, of fourteen years of age, was | 


just as competent to give an opinion on a 
decision of the Lord Chancellor, as the 
House of Commons on matters relating to 


the discipline of the Army. After all, this | 
Bill was but an experiment; and upon what | 
‘classes of men in the Army—the limited- 


| service men and the unlimited-service men. 


was it to be tried ? Upon the British Army 
—an Army spread throughout the globe. 


The Government were bound to give a. 


good military authority, before they called 


upon the House to sanction a measure 
which might endanger the existence of the | 
Army, composed now of a body of men a) 


better than which could not be found, 


though the earth were searched through. | 
the purpose 15/. in the cavalry and 100. in 
'the infantry. But the Government dared 


If the Government were determined to 
press the Bill, at least let it be improved. 


A large bounty was offered to the soldier; | 
that bounty was deceptive. What was a) 


real bounty? A pension after a certain 
number of years’ service. 
went now to furnish the man’s kit: it would 
be far better to give him his kit. The 
Amny, it was said, was recruited from the 


dregs of society, and by fraud. But was | 


there no deception on the part of the re- 
cruits? He knew of many cases of de- 
ception—of men with bodily defects who 


took the enlistment money; and he knew , 
one case of a man who, without bodily de- | 


fect, had enlisted eight times in seven 


months, receiving portions of the enlist- | 
ment money, and then deserting. Who bore | 
the expenses of these frauds? The re-| 
‘would have made some further statement 


cruiting parties themselves. If this Bill 


was to pass, the periods, he thought, were | 
too short. There should be one of twelve, | 


and a second of ten, years; and at the end 
of twenty-two years the soldiers should 
have a pension of 10d. or not exceeding 
ls, per day, according to character. An- 
other point was, that the comforts of the 
soldier should be more consulted, as to 
clothing and appointments, especially in 
Africa and other hot climates. Then what 
was proposed to be done with the East In- 
dia Company’s troops? The Company 
must be bound by the same engagements, 
and at the expiration of the periods must 


The bounty | 
‘only one way in which they could give the 





/all military information, the right hon. 


Gentleman ought not to press this Bili—a 
measure affecting so deeply the interests 
of the Army, and which might work for 
evil. If the Bill was pressed, he should 


divide with the hon. and gallant Member. 


CotoyeL REID said, he wished to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary at 


| War whether he had considered the point 


to which he had directed his attention on a 
former occasion? Ile meant the very dis- 
advantageous position in which soldiers at 


present in the Army would be placed, as 
‘compared with soldiers who might here- 


after enter the service, if that Bill were 
passed. They would then have two 


By that Bill the limited-service man could 
command his discharge gratuitously at the 
end of ten years, while the unlimited-ser- 
vice man could not, at any time, command 
his discharge; and even if he should ob- 
tain the consent of his commanding officer 
for his discharge, he would have to pay for 


not extend to the soldiers at present in the 
Army the same boon which they proposed 
to confer on soldiers who might hereafter 
enlist. It appeared to him that there was 


soldier now in the Army an equivalent for 
the comparative disadvantage to which he 
would be subjected, and that was by in- 
creasing the rate of his pension. He 


earnestly hoped that that subject would un- 


dergo further consideration on the part of 
the proper authorities. 

Lorp HOTHAM had hoped that, con- 
sidering the extensive alteration which the 
Secretary at War proposed to make in this 
Bill by withdrawing its 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 
and 8th Clauses, the right hon. Gentleman 


calculated, if not to remove, at any rate to 
mitigate the objections to it; and having 
been unable to be present at the last de- 
bate on the subject, and having, al- 
though present, been prevented by indis- 
position from taking part in the previous 
discussion, he (Lord Hotham) was very 
anxious to be allowed to state the grounds 
upon which his vote would be given, should 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Liverpool be pressed to a di- 
vision. The principal object aimed at by 
this Bill, was said to be the getting a bet- 
ter class of men to enlist. Ie had never 
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been able to discover the precise meaning 
of the expression, a better class of men; 
but if it was supposed that by merely 
shortening the period of enlistment, per- 
sons in easy circumstances would be in- 
duced to enter the Army, he felt a strong 
conviction that Her Majesty’s Government 
would be disappointed, inasmuch as the 
restraint necessarily imposed by military 
discipline upon every soldier, and especially 
and to a greater degree upon every recruit, 
would of itself be sufficient to deter those 
who had other means of employing them- 
selves from being attracted by the slender 
inducement held out by the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Bill. If the substitution of 
limited for unlimited service were as great 
a boon as the right hon. Gentleman ap- 
peared to suppose, it would have been 
well worth his while to consider whether, 
by dealing liberally with the question of 
pensions, he might not have been able to 
induce men to enlist for the Army gene- 
rally, instead of enlisting, as they now 
had a right to do, for particular regiments. 
An arrangement of this nature would have 
many and great advantages. It would 
greatly diminish the charge for recruiting. 
It would save all that, he feared, very 


large expense which the transport of the 
necessary relief under the new system 
would occasion; while, on the other hand, 
it would enable the authorities so to dis- 
pose of the recruits as to cause every one 
to have his fair share of duty, and thus to 
add very much to the efficiency of every 


regiment. In speaking of the expense 
which this new system would create, his 
hon. Friend the Member for Liverpool had 
quoted a despatch written by the Duke of 
Wellington to Lord Liverpool in 1812, on 
the subject of the very large sum which 
would be required for the re-enlistment of 
men whose seven years term of service was 
about to expire. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
had questioned the accuracy of this state- 
ment, contending that the bounty could 
not have exceeded 41. or 51. per man, and 
that thus the sum named by the Duke of 
Wellington would have provided bounty for 
a greater number of men than the whole 
army then in the Peninsula consisted of. 
Now, if he (Lord Hotham) had not been 
prevented, as he had already stated, from 
addressing the House when his hon. Friend 
was thus contradicted, he could have 
offered his own personal testimony as to 
the probable accuracy of his argument. 
Hie (Lord Hotham) was serving with the 
army in the Peninsula at that period, and 
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he well remembered that a large number 
of men of his own regiment were re-enlist. 
ed, and that he was employed by his com. 
manding officer to assist in their attesta. 
tion and in paying them their bounty, not of 
four or five pounds, but of sixteen guineas 
per man. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Liverpool had also called the attention 
of the House to the case of a regiment 
returning from India. Such a regiment 
might, on its return to England, receive 
six or eight hundred recruits; and, after 
remaining, perhaps, five years at home, 
would be ordered for three years to the 
Mediterranean, and from thence for three 
years to the West Indies, where, before 
little more than half its tour of duty was 
completed, the greater part of the men 
composing the regiment would be entitled 
to their discharges; and he would confi. 
dently ask the right hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther this was a state of things which he 
would find it easy to deal with? Looking, 
then, to the inducement which men, after 
serving their period of ten years, would 
have to re-enlist, he (Lord Hotham) ob- 
served with regret that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would give no intimation of the 
real intentions of the Government with re- 
spect to pensions. Many inquiries had 
been made on the subject by hon. Gentle- 
men around him; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman always referred to the royal pre- 
rogative as his reason for declining to an- 
swer them. Now, he (Lord Hotham) 
hoped he need not say that no one was less 
disposed to interfere with, or indeed more 
desirous to maintain, the royal prerogative 
than he was; but he could not help feeling 
that when her Majesty’s Ministers brought 
forward a measure, the success of which 
mainly, if not entirely, depended on the 
exercise of the royal prerogative, the 
House had a right to know how it was in- 
tended to use it. Again, there was a very 
serious question, to which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Windsor had referred, namely, 
what was to be done with all those men of 
whom the Army now consisted, and who 
were all enlisted for life; but here also the 
right hon. Gentleman put forward the 
royal prerogative. The importance of 
this question must be obvious to every one; 
but the consequences of its being impro- 
perly dealt with were so serious, that he 
(Lord Hotham) would not venture to allude 
more particularly to them. Hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side might know, pr- 
vately, the right hon. Gentleman’s inten- 
tions ; but those sitting on his (Lord Ho- 
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tham’s) side of the House having no such 
advantage, the right hon. Gentleman could 
not complain of their unwillingness, in the 
absence of all necessary information, to go 
along with him in support of his Bill. These 
were some of the objections which pressed 
strongly on his mind. He (Lord Hotham) 
did not presume, because he had the 
honour to hold a commission in the Army, 
that he must necessarily be wiser than any 
one else. The subject, however, being 
that of the profession in which he had 
been brought up, it was one upon which 
he could not but have an opinion, and upon 
which, having an opinion, he felt bound to 
give it. He (Lord Hotham) did not dis- 
trust the intentions of the Secretary at 
War; but, believing that he as greatly 
overrated the advantages as he underrated 
the difficulties which the Bill would occa- 
sion, and after giving the subject the best 
consideration in his power, he arrived at 
the conclusion that the only vote which he 
could, with a safe conscience, give, would 
be in favour of the Amendment. 

Mr. FOX MAULE observed, that so 
far from finding fault with the noble Lord 
for the unequivocal manner in which he 
had expressed his views, he willingly ad- 
mitted that, from his experience of military 
life, in war and peace, there was no man 
better entitled than the noble Lord to form 
an opinion, and to utter it fearlessly, on 
the subject of military service. This he 
did not hesitate to admit; but he was 
bound to say that he, notwithstanding, 
differed totally from the noble Lord with 
respect to his opinions on the principle 
involved in the present measure. The Bill 
did not now come before the House in 
the same form which it presented when 
first introduced. He had divided it. And 
the reason he had done so was to simplify 
the great principle contained in it. His 
object was to procure the decision of the 
House on the naked simple principle of 
adopting for the future the system of li- 
nited enlistments. Being anxious to ob- 
tain a decision on this point, he had disen- 
cumbered the question of all foreign con- 
siderations whatsoever, and took out all al- 
lusion to Acts of Parliament having refer- 
enee to pensioners and to the soldier’s pri- 
Vileges, He did so with the view of bring- 
ing those questions into a separate Bill. 
For the present he only wanted to intro- 
duce a short Bill for the express purpose 
of limiting the period of enlistment. He 
did not at all concur in the opinion that 
this was a question on which that House 
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was not competent to decide. On the con- 
trary, he thought it was one on which they 
might be very fairly called upon to pro- 
nounce. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the present measure could not 
pass into law without an ample opportunity 
being afforded to the highest military au- 
thority in the empire to declare his opinion 
upon it. The Royal Assent could not be 
given to it before it had passed through 
the other House of Legislature, of which 
the Commander-in-chief was so distin- 
guished a Member. A discussion would 
take place there, in which, no doubt, that 
illustrious Personage would take part. But 
even though the Commander-in-chief had 
not a seat in the House of Lords, he could 
not on that account accede to the proposi- 
tion that the House of Commons was not 
a competent tribunal to pronounce on the 
question. He did not wish to underrate 
the value of the opinions of military of- 
ficers on military questions—far from it; 
but he would take leave to remind the 
House of this undoubted fact, that changes 
had been introduced by that House, which 
were now universally admitted to be great 
improvements in the British Army, but 
which, nevertheless, on their first introduc- 
tion, had had to encounter an unequivocal 
opposition on the part of the older officers 
in the service. He was not sure, that 
however distinguished by rank and service 
those officers might be, their minds were 
not liable to be warped by an undue pre- 
judice in favour of regulations and institu- 
tions to which from ancient habit they 
were already attached. With respect to 
the prospective effect of limited enlistment 
on those who were already enlisted for an 
indefinite period, he could only say that all 
due care and precaution should be taken 
to prevent the spread of any spirit of dis- 
content amongst the soldiers thus cireum- 
stanced. He would not further trespass 
on the attention of the House, but would 
conclude with the expression of a hope 
that they would sanction the third reading 
of the Bill. 

CotoneL T. WOOD objected that the 
Government had not been sufficiently ex- 
plicit in describing the data on which they 
went, and the object which they had in 
view in introducing this measure. On 
these points accurate information should 
have been furnished, before the House was 
called upon to interfere in a question which 
might have been decided by the exercise 
of the royal prerogative without any re- 
ference whatever to them. One would 
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suppose that the natural object the right 
hon. Gentleman had in view was to improve 
the efficiency of the Army; but if they 
were to regard it in that light, how did it 
occur that the period he selected for giving 
the soldier leave to take his free discharge 
was just the period of his service when he 
was capable of rendering the most efficient 
service to his country? It was the period 
when the human frame had attained its 
maturity, when the irregularities of youth 
had been got over, and when the soldier 
was somewhat hardened in the service. 
It was also to be remembered, that if 
wages were high at the time the soldier 
was entitled to his discharge, he would be 
naturally inclined to accept higher wages 
than he obtained in the Army, and leave 
the service. It was likewise to be ob- 
served, that this measure was differently 
framed from the regulation of 1806. That 
regulation tended to keep the hardy soldier 
in the service; but the tendency, he con- 
ceived, of this Bill was to disband the 
Army. For reasons he had stated, he 
should vote with his hon. and gallant 
¥riend the Member for Liverpool against 
the third reading of this Bill. 

CotoneL LINDSAY observed, that the 
soldier who was now serving had enlisted 
under specified warrants, and by those 
warrants he was bound up, and was en- 
titled to a certain amount of pension which 
he (Colonel Lindsay) hoped would be al- 
tered; and he must express his opinion 
that, so far as the word injustice was used, 
there was no injustice in keeping the sol- 
dier now serving to the engagement into 
which he had entered. But he hoped that 
if the supply of men were greater, as it 
was expected to be, the Government would 
relieve those soldiers sooner from their en- 
gagements than they were bound to do by 
the Act now in force. With respect to the 
question of limited service, he differed 
from the opinions expressed by some of his 
hon. and gallant Friends. He held the 
principle of limited service to be a good 
one; but, while he held that opinion, he 
thought that fourteen years wouid be bet- 
ter than ten. He also held that this Bill 
was defective, without some assurance or 
notification being given of an increase of 
pensions. He would vote for the Bill if he 
thought that there would be an increase of 
pension when the soldier had completed 
his second period of service; but he would 
vote against the Bill because no announce- 
ment had been made by the financial au- 
thorities with reference to pensions, With 
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respect to the assertion that a better class 
of recruits would be obtained if this mea. 
sure were passed, his (Colonel Lindsay’s) 
idea was this—he believed, if limited ser. 
vice became the law, there would be a 
greater supply of men, and consequently 
a greater power of selection. He repeated 
that, on the ground of pensions alone, if 
the hon. and gallant Member for Liver 
pool pressed the Motion to a division, he 
would go into the same lobby with him. 
Lorp J. RUSSELL: I have to say a 
few words as to the ground on which the 
Government has brought forward this mea- 
sure, before the Bill is, as I hope it will 
be, finally passed. The hon. and gallant Ge. 
neral who objected to this Bill is, no doubt, 
a very high military authority; and it must 
be admitted that he has pointed out in 
former debates, and during this debate, 
several inconveniences that may arise, 
especially in the colonial service, by car- 
rying limited service into effect. But I 
own, considering the state of this coun- 
try, and the state of the Army, that I 
think the time is come when there must 
be a very great change with regard to 
the mode of enlistment, and the period 
for which the enlistment shall take place. 
I think, in the first place, it is most de- 
sirable that you should have a larger class 
of persons from whom you may procure 
recruits for the Army; and I think it is 
quite clear, even without having any parti- 
cular data or calculation on the subject, 
that the circumstance of a man seeing 
there is a limited period at the end of 
which he will obtain relief from military 
service, and be able to devote himself to 
other pursuits while health and strength 
are still left to him to go on with those 
other pursuits, if a continuance in the Army 
is disagreeable to him, would obviously be 
a reason for a man enlisting in the Army 
on sober and steady calculation, instead of 
taking up the decision in a moment of 
haste and despair, and afterwards becoming 
discontented. It likewise appears to me 
to be obvious that if men enlist with a more 
sober calculation of the state to which they 
are about to belong, they will be, I think, 
more contented with their position than 
they now are. This is one of many mea- 
sures by which we hope to make the con- 
dition of the soldier more satisfactory t 
the men themselves that are serving, al 
more in conformity with the general im- 
provement in the state of the country. It 
is not an answer to us to say that there 
was a good Army thirty or forty years ag% 
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in the Peninsula or at Waterloo, for we 
must make all the different institutions of 
the country conform to the general spirit 
of the times and the advancement of the 
day. It does appear to me that we shall 
altogether by this measure introduce a 
spirit into the service that will make the 
soldier more contented, than he would be 
if we retained the old mode of government 
in the Army in an unaltered state. These 
are the general reasons why I think some 
change is necessary and should be made. 
admit fully the inconvenience the hon. 
and gallant General has pointed out; but I 
think this general argument is sufficient to 
overbear all that inconvenience. I can 
assure the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
who spoke last that the question with re- 
ard to pensions shall be considered. The 
Warrant of 1836 was very well considered; 
ithad the consent of Lord Hill and the 
nilitary authorities of the time, and put 
anend to much confusion that prevailed. 
But at the same time I admit, in the 
altered circumstances of the Army, when 
the men shall only be enlisted for ten years 
—and wishing that those men who are 
good soldiers should be enlisted for a fur- 
ther time; that the amount of the pension 
ought to be fully considered ; and that the 
suggestions which have been made in this 
House—one suggestion was made by a 
right hon. Gentleman not now present (the 
late Secretary at War)—should be fully 
considered by the Government before the 
Act is passed which will regulate the pen- 
sions; I shall—differing as I do from the 
hon, Gentlemen who have opposed this 
measure—give with great satisfaction my 
assistance, as a Member of the Govern- 
ment, to carry this Bill. 

The House divided on the question that 
the word “now” stand part of the ques- 
tion:—Ayes 91; Noes 42: Majority 49. 


List of the Ayers, 


Chaplin, W. J. 
Clive, Visct. 
Collett, J. 

Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Dawson, hon. TT. V. 


Aldam, W. 

Anson, hon. Col. 

Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 

Baine, W. 

Bannerman, A. 

Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 

Barnard, E. G. Dickinson, F. H. 

Berkeley, hon. Capt. Dundas, Adm. 

Bodkin, J. J. Dundas, Sir D. 

Bowring, Dr. Easthope, Sir J. 

Brotherton, J. Ebrington, Visct. 

Brown, W, Escott, B. 

Buller, ©, Ewart, W. 

Byng, rt. hon. G, S. Forster, M. 

Callaghan, D. Gibson, rt. hon. T, M. 

Cayley, E. S. Gore, hon. R. 
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Greene, T. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hatton, Capt. V. 
Hawes, B. 

Heneage, G. H. W. 
Heneage, E. 
Hobhouse, rt. hn, Sir J. 
Hollond, R. 

Hume, J. 

Jervis, Sir J. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Lambton, H 
Langston, J. H. 

Loch, J. 

Macaulay, rt. hon. T. B. 
M‘Carthy, A. 
M‘Donnell, J. M. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Maitland, ‘I’. 

Mangles, R. D. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Maule, rt, hon. F. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Moffatt, G. 

Monahan, J. H. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morris, D. 

Mostyn, hon. E. M. L, 
Muntz, G. F. 
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O’Connell, M. J. 

Ogle, S. C. H. 

Ord, W. 

Paget, Col. 

Perfect, R. 

Philipps, Sir R. B. P. 

Pinney, 

Ponsonby, hon. C. F. A. 

Pulsford, R. , 

Rawdon, Col. 

Repton, G. W. J. 

Rich, H. 

Russell, Lord J. 

Rutherfurd, A. 

Seymer, H. K. 

Seymour, Lord 

Sheil, rt. hon. R, L. 

Sheridan, R. B. 

Somerville, Sir W. M. 

Stuart, Lord J. 

Talbot, C. 

Thornely, T. 

Ward, H. G. 

Watson, W. H. 

Wawn, J. T. 

Williams, W. 

Wyse, T. 

Yorke, H. R. 
TELLERS. 

Parker, J. 

Tufnell, H. 


List of the Nors. 


Allix, J. P. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bankes, G. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Beresford, Major 
Berkeley, hon. C. 
Broadley, H. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Chandos, Marq. of 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Collett, W. R. 
Cripps, W. 
Disraeli, B. 
Douglas, Sir C. E, 
East, Sir J. B. 
Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Floyer, J. 

Gooch, E. S. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Goring, C. 

Halsey, T. P. 


Henley, J. W. 
Hotham, Lord 
Hudson, G. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Lindsay, Col. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Manners, Lord C. S. 
Newdegate, C. N, 
Packe, C. W. 
Prime, R. 

Reid, Col. 

Sibthorp, Col. 
Stuart, H. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Vyse, 

Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Worcester, Marq. of 


TELLERS. 
Boldero, Capt. 
Douglas, Sir H. 


Mr. FOX MAULE then moved the 
omission of Clauses 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, which 
was agreed to; and also the addition of 
some new clauses, which were read first, 
second, and third times, and added to the 


Bill. 


CotoxeL T. WOOD moved as an Amend- 
meut that in Clause 2, line 1, the following 
words should be struck out:— 

“ After completing the term of limited service 
for which he shall have first engaged, and being 
approved by his commanding officer or other com- 
petent military authority, as a fit person to con- 
tinue in Her Majesty’s service as a soldier.” 
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As this was a matter of regulation, he 
considered it would be better to omit these 
words. 

Mr. F. MAULE would not consent to 
strike out the words, for the effect would 
exactly be that if they rendered a soldier 
liable to be enlisted during the period he 
first engaged to serve, he would be open 
to the solicitations and coaxings of com- 
manding officers. 

CotoneL T. WOOD: Really the right 
hon. Gentleman has made a most unwar- 
rantable imputation upon the commanding 
officers of Her Majesty’s service. 

CotonEL SIBTHORP observed, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary at 
War had introduced a Bill containing only 
eight clauses, but out of which he now pro- 
posed to strike no less than five. That 
was a nice Bill for a right hon. Gentleman, 
a Member of the Government and the Se- 
cretary at War, to bring before the Legis- 
lative Assembly. Bearing in mind that 
the right hon. Gentleman himself had set 
the example of mutilating the Bill, and 
proposed to strike out five out of eight 
clauses, he thought his hon. and gallant 


Friend below him (Colonel Wood) was quite | 
| the country; but the only mode by which 


justified in his request to have a portion of 
the 2nd Clause struck out. If the House 
agreed to that, he would propose to strike 
out the Ist Clause, and then the Govern- 
ment might perhaps be induced to with- 
draw the remainder altogether. If this 
was to be taken as a specimen of the legis- 
lation of the present Government, he might 
fairly be warranted in exclaiming, ‘‘ Good 
Lord, defend us from such legislation for 
the future!” 

Coronet T. WOOD defended the com- 
manding officers of Her Majesty’s service 
against the imputation of attempting to 
bully or induce by undue means the men 
under them to re-enlist. Such conduct 
would be unworthy of British officers, and 
those practising it ought to be removed 
from the command of a regiment. 
right hon. Gentleman could know very 
little of the character of commanding offi- 
cers if he could impute such practices to 
them. 

Motion negatived. Bill passed. 

House adjourned at half-past Twelve 
o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, April 16, 1847. 
Minutes.) Pusiic Bitts—1* Army Service; Prisons 
(Ireland); Exchequer Bills; Troops during Elections, 

2* Mutiny; Marine Mutiny; Indemnity. 
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PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Dissenters of Matlock 
and several other places, against the proposed Government 
Plan of Education.—By the Earl of Auckland, from the 
Parish of All Saints, Poplar, against the Abolition of the 
Navigation Laws.—By Lord Brougham, from Glasgow, 
complaining of the Immigration of Irish Paupers.—From 
Liverpool and other places, complaining of the present 
State of the Law of Debtor and Creditor.— From Coven. 
try and several other places, in favour of the Proposed 
Government Plan of Education.—From Chepstow and 
Frome, for the Repeal of the Poor Removal Act. 


ABOLITION OF IMPRISONMENT FOR 
DEBT. 


Lorp BROUGHAM presented petitions 
from the Guardian Society for the protec. 
tion of trade in Hull, signed by the presi- 
dent and vice-presidents; and from similar 
societies in Liverpool and Preston, stating 
some grievances attendant upon the pre- 
sent condition of the laws relating to ere. 
ditor and debtor, and praying for the ap- 
plication of a remedy. His Lordship pro- 
ceeded to state that the Act passed in 
1838, and the two Bills for which he had 
had the good fortune to obtain the sanction 
of their Lordships, and of the other House 
of Parliament in 1844 and 1845, for the 
abolition of arrest for debt, were all defec- 
tive in one particular. They gave a power 
to arrest a debtor who was about to leave 


the warrant could be obtained was by ap- 
plication to one of the Judges at Westmin- 
ster-hall, who might issue a fiat upon the 
affidavit of the applicant. Now, it was 
quite certain that the power ought to be 
lodged in the hands of some authority more 
generally accessible; and the petitioners 
prayed that it should be lodged locally in 
the hands of local judges, for, as the law 
stood, the applicants would have to come 
to London to apply to one of the Judges 
in chambers unless a Judge might happen 
to be on circuit in the neighbourhood. By 
the construction of the Act as it stood, 
after the party had been arrested and held 
to bail, he might make his affidavit to- 
tally, completely denying the whole circum- 


The | stances on which the creditor’s affidavit 


had been founded, and on which the ne 
exeat had been issued; and then, as in @ 
case which had occurred, where a debtor 
in a spunging-house in Chancery-lane had 
made an affidavit, the Judge allowed an- 
other in reply to be put in, and after that 
again another in rejoinder, and so it might 
0 on. 

Lorp CAMPBELL was understood to 
say, that heretofore there would have been 
great difficulty in finding suitable local 
hands in which such power could be placed; 
but now the judges of the new Small 
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Debts Courts, who were persons of great 
learning and ability, might be entrusted 
with it. 

THE ARMY SERVICE BILL. 

Eart GREY moved the first reading of 
this Bill, which was agreed to. His Lord- 
ship then moved that it should be read a 
second time on Tuesday next. 

Lorpv STANLEY said, that the Bill was 
one which, although very much approved 
of by many, was likewise disapproved of 
by many officers of high standing in the 
Army. There was great doubt as to the 
utility and practicability of the measure, 
and such opinions had been expressed by 
high military authorities. He, therefore, 
thought that it would not be well to press 
the second reading of the Bill, when it 
ought to be discussed on its principle, 
within three days after its introduction into 
the House. 

Eart GREY said, that it would be de- 
sirable that the discussion should take 
place as soon as possible. At the same 


time, he would not wish to press it on a 
particular day against the convenience of 
the noble Lord. But it would cause very 
serious inconvenience if not passed by that 


day week. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON thought 
that, as an alteration was proposed to be 
made in the Mutiny Act connected with the 
very objects of this Bill, it would be con- 
venient that the discussion on both should 
take place simultaneously. If the second 
reading of this Bill was to be taken on 
Friday, the discussion on the main points 
of the Mutiny Bill ought to be taken on 
that day also. 

Loro STANLEY observed, that the 
Secretary at War, in bringing forward this 
measure, had given reasons why he had not 
proposed the change merely by the intro- 
duction of a clause in the Mutiny Act. 
This led to the belief that no alteration in 
that Act was intended ; and now for the 
first time he (Lord Stanley) learned that 
provisions were introduced into the Mutiny 
Bill which required the decision of that 
House. 

The Duxe of WELLINGTON begged 
to state that the alteration referred to the 
schedule in the Mutiny Bill. He wished 
itto be observed, however, that the Mu- 
tiny Bill was, of course, only for this year, 
While the other Bill was proposed to be a 
permanent measure. 

Ear. GREY stated, that his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary at War had taken 
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credit to the Government, that the great 
change proposed was not effected, as it 
might have been, by merely introducing a 
clause into the annual Mutiny Bill; for if 
that had been done it would have thrown 
impediments in the way of the fair discus- 
sion of the principle of limited enlistment. 
His right hon. Friend had therefore intro- 
duced a distinct and permanent measure, 
which it was proposed to read a second 
time in that House on Monday week. It 
was a matter of importance, however, to 
make the schedule of the Mutiny Bill cor- 
respond with the measure now before the 
House. Therefore, as the Mutiny Bill 
stood for the present year, and for the pre- 
sent year only, it was as had been de- 
seribed. If, then, that House refused to 
pass the Army Service Bill, the Mutiny 
Bill could, on a future oceasion, be returned 
to its former state. He could not conceive 
any objection to pass the Mutiny Bill as it 
stood, and the greatest inconvenience would 
occur if it were not passed without delay. 

Lorp STANLEY hoped that there 
would be no objection to print the present 
Mutiny Bill, so that they might see to what 
extent it differed from former Bills. 

Eart GREY had no objection. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, April 16, 1847. 


Minutes.) Pustic Brtts.—1° Highways. 
5° and passed: Poor Relief (Ireland); Landed Property 
(Ireland). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Viscount Duncan, from the 
Members of the Bath Association, for the Better Observ- 
ance of the Sabbath —By Lord Dalmeny and Admiral 
Gordon, from two places in Scotland, against the Mar- 
riage (Scotland) Bill.—By the Earl of Arundel and Surrey 
and other hon. Members, from several places, in favour 
of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill. —By Mr. Loch, from 
the Temperance Society of Runcorn, against the Use of 
Grain in Breweries and Distilleries By Mr. W. Patten, 
from Glasgow, in favour of placing Canals under Govern- 
ment Control.—By a great number of hon. Members, 
from ai immense number of places, against the proposed 
Plan of Education.— By Mr. Aldamand other hon. Mem- 
bers, from several places, in favour of the proposed Plan 
of Education.—By Sir D. Le Marchant, from Worcester, 
respecting the Health of Towns Bill.—By Mr. Bankes, 
for Inquiry into the Holyhead Harbour.—By Sir Wil- 
liam Clay and other hon. Members, from several places, 
against the Repeal of the Navigation Laws. — By Sir W. 
Clay, from Middlesex, for an efficient Law relating to 
the Poor Law (Ireland).—By Major Macnamara and Mr. 
P. Scrope, from two places in Ireland, for Alteration of 
the Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill—By Mr. Rashleigh and 
Lord Rendlesham, from several places, for Repeal or Al- 
teration of the Poor Removal Act; and from Shipowners 
of Woodbridge and Aldborough, in favour of the Ports, 
Harbours, &e. Bill (1846).—By Viscount Duncan and 
Mr. Trotter, from several places, for the Suppression of 
Promiscuous Intercourse. —By Lord Dalmeny and Ad- 
miral Gordon, from two places in Scotland, against the 
Registering Births, &c. (Scotland) Bill. 
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FEES ON PRIVATE BILLS. 

Mr. HUME rose, in pursuance of no- 
tice, to direct the attention of the House 
to a subject of considerable public import- 
ance, founded upon the Second Report of 
the Select Committee on Private Bills. 
He moved that the Second Report from 
Committee on Private Bills be read. The 
report having been read, the hon. Member 
proceeded. It was acknowledged even by 
the officers of the House, and especially 
by the Clerk of the Fees, that fees on Pri- 
vate Bills were extremely complicated, and 
it appeared to all that a change of system 
was necessary. It was of much conse- 
quence to people out of doors that the mat- 
ter should be clearly understood, since a 
notion was generally prevalent that the 
great expense of Private Bills was oceca- 
sioned by the large fees of the House, 
when the fact was the very reverse. But 
whatever fees were charged, it was most 
expedient that they should be simple and 
intelligible; and the Committee had been 
of opinion that this end might be easily 
accomplished, and to the satisfaction of all 
parties. Their report was in favour of the 
abolition of the whole of the present com- 
plex system of fees, and of the adoption, in 
lieu of it, of a single and a certain fee upon 
every distinct stage of a Private Bill. The 
Committee was well aware that the Speaker 
had bestowed much attention on the sub- 
ject, and wished that he should prepare a 
new table of fees upon the principle point- 
ed out. The Members considered it was 
unworthy the House to derive profit or re- 
venue from the fees, and suggested that 
the Speaker should form them upon such 
a scale as would merely meet the charges 
and pay the expenses of the official estab- 
lishment. They thought that 1844 was a 
year with a fair average of private busi- 
ness, but that 1845 and 1846 were not 
fair average years, and that it was expe- 
dient to calculate the new table of fees 
upon the average of 1844. Their report, 
therefore, was, that the Speaker should 
prepare a new table of fees, and upon this 
report he founded his Motion. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving the first of 
the two following Resolutions :— 


Rceeolved—“ That it is expedient to establish a 
new Table of Fees, as recommended by the Com- 
inittee on Private Business in their Second Re- 
port, with a view to abolish the present complex 
system of charging a great many small fees on the 
various proceedings of a Bill, and to substitute a 
single fee on the principal stages. 

Resolved-—“ That Mr. Speaker be requested to 
cavse a new Table of Fees to be prepared in lieu 





of the several Tables and Resolutions relating to 
Fees, of the 22nd day of February, 1731; the 19th 
day of June, 1746; the 13th day of June, 1751; 
the 2nd day of July, 1801; the 4th day of April, 
1803 ; the 18th day of May, 1813 ; the 4th day of 
July, 1822; the 16th day of February, 1829; and 
the 22nd day of July, 1830.” 

Mr. GREENE seconded the Motion, 
wishing it to be distinctly understood, that 
until last year the House had derived no 
revenue from the fees upon Private Bills; 
last year the private business had been so 
abundant as more than to pay the ordinary 
expenses of the officers of the House, Ge- 
nerally the fees paid by parties had not 
been sufficient for that purpose, and they 
were placed in a common fee-fund, out of 
which the clerks and others were remu- 
nerated by salaries; if there were any defi- 
ciency, it was made up out of the Exche- 
quer; but last year a sum was paid into 
the Exchequer in consequence of the large 
sums contributed to the fee-fund. 

The Resolutions were both agreed to, 


SEVENTY-TWO-GUN SHIPS. 

Sm C. NAPIER, pursuant to notice, 
asked whether the Admiralty had issued 
an order relative to suspending the con- 
struction of 72-gun ships, and whether 
that order had been subsequently with- 
drawn, and another made for continuing 
the building of them ? 

Mr. WARD said, that in 1844 an order 
was issued to suspend the construction of 
the Aboukir, the Exmouth, and the Prin- 
cess Royal : the works were not resumed 
in 1845 and 1846; but in the programme 
of 1846-7 those ships were included, and 
it was directed that the Aboukir should be 
advanced to a certain stage of completion. 
No other order was given, and the works 
proceeded until they were suspended by 
the Admiralty order of March, 1847. They 


were now again proceeding. 


EDUCATION. 

Mr. HINDLEY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury when it was likely that 
the reports of the inspectors would be laid 
before the House? Whether it were de- 
sirable to proceed with the debate on the 
miscellaneous estimates as regarded Edu- 
cation without those reports ? And thirdly, 
whether what he had seen in the public 
journals was correct, that the noble Lord 
had intimated to some persons that the 
vote of this year would be applied in strict 
conformity with former practice, and would 
not be laid out in accordance with the Mi- 
nute of Education ? 
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Lorp J. RUSSELL, in answer to the! three months since. These returns when 
first question, said, that the reports of the | obtained would put the House in posses- 
inspectors were not yet ready; but as soon | sion of the alterations made since January 
as they were, they should be presented. | 1, 1844, in the tariffs of foreign States, 


As to the second question, he replied that | 
he did not think it necessary to wait for | 
those reports, in order to enable the House 


to decide whether it would consent to a 
vote of money according to the proposal of 
Government. On the third question, he 
had to state that if the money to be asked 


for were granted, it would be laid out ac- 


cording to the former rule, and according 
to the Minute of Deeember, 1846. He 
did not know what authority the hon. 


Member had for the statement he had. 


made; but he (Lord J. Russell) had never 
said anything of the kind. He had taken 
eare that detailed estimates should be fur- 
nished by the Secretary of the Committee 


of Privy Council similar to those given on | 


former occasions on votes for Education in 
Ireland, in order to enable the House to 
see what would be the course of expendi- 
ture. 


actly the same as was asked for last year. 


LOSS OF THE TWEED. 

Mr. MUNTZ inquired whether any step 
had been taken to reward the Spanish 
captain, who had so humanely and gener- 
ously gone to the assistance of the sur- 
vivors of the unfortunate steam ship the 
Tweed ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that Govern- 


The sum would be 100,000/., ex-' 


and of the terms upon which raw produce, 
goods or merchandise were imported into 
or exported from such foreign States, spe- 
_cifying the date of such alterations; also 
|of any alterations of customs duties af- 
fecting the commerce of the British pos- 
sessions under the 9th and 10th Vicet., e. 
93; of the declared value of manufactured 
cotton, woollen, silk, leather, hardware, 
pottery, and glass exported from this coun- 
try, specifying the countries to which such 
importation should have taken place in the 
years 1844, 1845, and 1846; of the corn, ~ 
grain, flour, butter, cheese, biscuit, and 
cured or fresh meat imported into this 
country in the years 1843, 1844, 1845, 
and 1846; and of the foreign States the 
Governments of which had either prohibited 
the exportation of, or imposed additional 
export duties on, corn, grain, flour, meal, 
potatoes, or other provisions, with the date 
of such prohibition or additional duty, in 
| 1844, 1845, 1846, and 1847. After what 
| had taken place last year, it must be ob- 
‘vious that the subject to which those re- 
| turns related, must be one of considerable 
| public anxiety; and he hoped therefore 
| that no unnecessary delay would be inter- 
posed in their production. 

| Mr. M. GIBSON said, that immediately 
‘after the order had been received by the 


ment had received with the highest satis- | Board of Trade, application was made to 
faction the intelligence of the heroic con- | the proper quarter for the desired informa- 
duet referred to by the hon. Member. | tion; but to procure this involved so much 
Lord Auckland had, in consequence, been | labour that he regretted to say he was not 
charged by Her Majesty to express to the | yet able to lay the returns on the Table. 
Spanish captain the high gratification She | It was also necessary to communicate with 
had received from the generous course he | the agents of the British Government in 
had pursued. For this purpose his Lord-| foreign countries: and in these cases the 
ship had been commanded to request the hon. Member must see that it would be 
acceptance of a medal, upon which would! impossible to have obtained the informa- 
be recorded the high service he had ren-| tion at so early a period as the hon. Mem- 
dered in rescuing the survivors of the| ber seemed to desire. 

Tweed, with the date of the event. At, Mr. BANKES complained that the right 
the same time Her Majesty had directed | hon. Gentleman had assigned no probable 
that a gift of 5002. should be made to/ or definite time for the production of the 
the captain to be disposed of in the man- documents. ; 
ner most acceptable to the excellent and; Mr. M. GIBSON said, all the returns in 


gallant officer, and to testify the sense 
a Government entertained of his con- 
uct, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN TARIFFS. * 

Mr. NEWDEGATE complained of the 
delay which had taken place in furnishing 
the returns for which he had moved now 


| the possession of the Government should 
be laid before the House. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE DUTIES. 

Mr. TOLLEMACHE wished to ask the 
hon. Gentleman opposite, the Member for 
Winchester, whether he intended to per- 
Severe with the Motion of which he had 
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given notice, for the abolition of the duties 
on butter and cheese. 

Mr. ESCOTT said, since he had given 
notice of a Motion for the abrogation of 
these duties, he thought it necessary to 
calculate a little on the sinews of war by 
which he would be able to support it, as 
he did not wish to proceed with it unless 
he thought it would be effectual. He was 
not aware, in the present state of the 
House, that it was likely he would be able 
to carry his Motion; but if the hon. Mem- 
ber would promise him his support, or if 
the hon. Member for Stamford, or any 
other powerful section in the House, would 
come forward to his assistance, he would 
alter his view and proceed with the Motion, 
- as he believed the butter and cheese duties 
were seriously detrimental to the great 
mass of the population of this country. 


ENCUMBERED ESTATES IN SCOTLAND. 

Viscount DUNCAN said, as he saw his 
right hon. and learned Friend the Lord 
Advocate in his place, he would take leave 
to ask him a question with regard to the 
measure for facilitating the sale of encum- 
bered estates in Scotland, which he under- 
stood was under the consideration of the 
Government. He wished to know whether 
it were likely such a Bill would be brought 


forward? ; 
The LORD ADVOCATE said, the sub- 
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who, in the language of the hon. Member 
for Bath, were banded together for selfish 
purposes against the poor. No such strap. 
ger to the subject could ever have img. 
gined that the question had been investi. 
gated during a long series of years, by 
Committee after Committee—by Commis. 
sion after Commission—and had been dis. 
cussed by statesman after statesman—and 
that the unanimous opinion of every au. 
thority on the subject, down to the present 
year—that is to say, so long as it was con. 
sidered not as an English question, but as 
an Irish question—so long as it was to be 
determined not by clamour but by argu- 
ment—had been that it would be as fatal 
to the interests of the poor themselves, as 
to those of the rich—of society at large, to 
which they thought it would be injurious 
to aruinous degree. On other points of 
poor-law legislation, differences of opinion 
existed among them; but with respect to 
out-door relief to able-bodied persons, all 
were unanimous in condemning it; and so 
strongly had Mr. Nicholl, on whose report 
the existing poor law was founded, ob- 
jected even to its occasional administration, 
that he recommended that it should be 
specially provided in the Poor Law Act, 
that no relief should be given except in 
the workhouse; and this had been his opin- 
| ton» even with reference to the possible 
| oceurrence of a calamity such as they had 








ject to which his noble Friend alluded was | now to deal with in Ireland, which Mr. 
now under the consideration of Govern-| Nicholl had said ought to be considered as 
ment, with a view to the introduction of | an extreme case, to which it would be 


some measure for the relief of landed pro- 
prietors in Scotland. He hoped that such 
a measure, giving relief, at all events in 
certain cases, would be brought forward in 
the course of the present Session. 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL moved the Third 
Reading of this Bill. 

Mr. CORRY said, that he was anxious 
to explain his reasons for having voted 
against the clause of the Bill which sanc- 
tioned out-door relief to the able-bodied 
poor, of which he had not an opportunity 
when the Bill was discussed in Committee. 
He was quite sure that any stranger, 
deriving his information only from the 
speeches of the advocates of out-door relief 
during the present Session, and ignorant 
of what had passed in former years, would 
have imagined that its policy, as far at 
least as the interests of the poor were con- 
cerned, was unquestionable, or at least 
that it could be questioned by those alone, 


most unwise to adapt the regulations of 
ordinary poor-law administration. These 
had been the opinions, not of Irish land- 
lords, banded together for selfish purposes, 
but of men whose disinterestedness could 
not be suspected, and whose arguments 
had been admitted in 1847, by the noble 
Lord at the head of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment himself, to be conclusive; and he 
had in vain sought, during the course of 
these discussions, for a single argument 
caleulated to upset these conclusions, oF 
to prove that out-door relief to the able- 
bodied poor was, in any respect, applicable 
to the condition of a country so peculiarly 
eircumstanced as Ireland. The noble Lord, 
indeed, at the head of Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment had endeavoured to set aside 
some of the objections to the measure, by 
expressing his confidence in the capability 
| of the soil of Ireland, and in the willing- 
iness of the people to labour, and in the 
| probability of the introduction of such 4 
' system of agriculture into Ireland as would 
| 
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rovide employment for nearly the whole 
of the population of the country; but he 
thought, that if the noble Lord had re- 
ferred to the statistics of which he was in 

ssession, and which he admitted to be 
conclusive against out-door relief in 1837, 
he would have found some difficulty in con- 
vincing the House of the reasonableness 
of his expectations, or of the possibility, 
under whatever system of agriculture, of 
realizing his anticipations. He should like 
to know by what conceivable means, in 
those districts of Ireland in which the po- 
pulation was the greatest, as compared 
with the value and extent of property 
(and it was to the relief of those districts 
that the Bill was specially directed, and 
with reference to which, therefore, it ought 
specially to be argued), he meant in those 
districts in the south and west of Ireland, 
in which there was an average of about 
one head of population to every thirty 
shillings’ worth of rateable property, em- 
ployment could possibly be found for the 
people in the cultivation of the soil; or 
even supposing it to be possible to bring 
into cultivation such an additional quan- 
tity of land as would be necessary for this 
purpose, how it would be possible to main- 
tain them in the meantime by rates to be 
levied off the land, even supposing the 
whole rental of the land to be divided 
among them? Such an obligation on the 
land would amount to nothing short of an 
entire confiscation of property, which would 
even then be wholly insufficient to supply 
the wants of the people. But it had been 
argued that those who maintained that to 
give a right of out-door relief to able-bo- 
died destitute persons would lead to the 
confiscation of property, had proved too 
much for their own case, because, if desti- 
tution existed to such an extent as such an 
argument implied, it was clear that it ought 
to be relieved, and that the land was the 
proper source from which such relief should 
be derived. He admitted that in the south 
and west of Ireland he was at a loss to 
conceive by what means the population 
was to be maintained, if the potato was to 
cease to be the main article of food, unless 
indeed some extensive scheme of emigra- 
tion were resorted to, coupled with exten- 
sive works for the employment of the peo- 
ple, and increasing the productiveness of 
the soil and the quantity of land in cultiva- 
tion; but of this, at least, he was quite 
sure, that their wants could not be pro- 
vided for by means of out-door relief, which, 
on the contrary, he was satisfied, would, by 
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its demoralising effect, create more desti- 
tution than it would provide for, and thus 
only add to the difficulty which it was in- 
tended to remove. But in the more pros- 
perous parts of Ireland he had a strong im- 
pression that, if the right to out-door relief 
were not conceded, there would be sufi- 
cient accommodation in the workhouses, 
now that the aged and infirm were en- 
titled to be relieved out of doors, for 
all such able-bodied persons as would 
be willing to submit to the workhouse 
test; but if the right to out-door relief 
were conceded, he was satisfied that the 
feeling which it would engender among a 
people of whose proneness to rely on pub- 
lic means of support, rather than on their 
own individual exertions, the history of the 
past year had furnished so many examples 
—the feeling that they need no longer rely 
on their own labour for subsistence, which, 
if they became destitute, must be provided 
for them at the public charge, and without 
the irksomeness of workhouse restraint, 
would raise up such a mass of destitution 
as would ultimately prove an almost in- 
tolerable burden on the land. Their argu- 
ment, therefore, was, not that there exist- 
ed, but that the right to out-door relief 
would call into existence, that mass of des- 
titution, to provide for which would, as they 
conceived, almost amount to confiscation. 
He was aware that there were those who 
argued, that, even if the concession of the 
right to out-door relief should prove so in- 
jurious to property as had been apprehend- 
ed, the House ought not to be deterred 
from granting that right; because it was 
the duty of the proprietors of the soil to 
maintain the poor of the soil; and that, 
therefore, all such destitute persons as 
could not obtain admission to the work- 
house ought to be relieved out of doors, 
whatever might be the consequences. No 
one was more ready than he was to admit 
that duty; and if it could be shown to him 
that the confiscation of property in Ireland 
was essential to the welfare of the people, 
he would not deny that the interests of a 
class ought to be sacrificed. But he should 
have thought that the veriest tyro in poli- 
tical science would have known that a flour- 
ishing condition of property was as neces- 
sary to the welfare of the poor as of the 
rich; that if you diminish the capital of the 
rich, you diminish his means of giving em- 
ployment also; and that, if at last his whole 
property should be broken down by the 
weight of the burden which you impose up- 
on it, the whole of the labouring population 
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must be thrown upon the poor rates (for if 
you ruin the landlord you ruin the farmer 
also, who was to pay an equal proportion of 
therate) and theresult would be, inthe words 
of the Poor Law Commissioners, to involve 
the landlord, the farmer, and the labourer, 
and the whole community, in general de- 
struction. It had been stated by one of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, that those who 
anticipate the possibility of such disastrous 
consequences from the measure, were fight- 
ing chimeras of their own creating; because 
the Bill did not authorize out-door relief as 
a general and permanent system, but only 
in extreme cases, and for a limited period, 
and not without an order from the Poor 
Law Commissioners; but if the effects of 
the right, however guarded, should be as 
demoralising as he anticipated—if the peo- 
ple should become negligent of seeking em- 
ployment, preferring a slothful existence 
at the public charge, to labour and inde- 
pendence, it was clear that great and gene- 
ral destitution must follow; and he knew 
not how, in that case, the Poor Law Com- 
missioners could refuse to order out-door re- 
lief, and to renew the order from time to 
time; and thus, in his opinion, there was a 
great danger of out-door relief becoming, 
at least in the most distressed districts of 
Ireland, which were the least able to bear 
it, the rule, and not the exception to the 
rule, of ordinary poor-law administration, 
and leading to all the disastrous conse- 
quences which, he thought, they had so 
much reason to apprehend. But the noble 
Lord at the head of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment appeared to consider that a con- 
clusive argument in favour of out-door re- 
lief was involved in the question, which, he 
said, the deputation of Irish Members was 
not able to answer—‘*‘ by what other alter- 
native, when destitution existed to a great- 
er extent than the workhouse could provide 
for, do you propose to save the poor from 
starving ?”’ He thought, that before the 
noble Lord asked that question, he ought 
to have explained that the alternative pro- 
posed by himself would, at least, be ef- 
fectual for that purpose; but he had not 
explained how in those districts to which 
he had already referred, in which the whole 
value of rateable property varied from one 
to two pounds for every head of the popu- 
lation, rates were to be collected to a suffi- 
cient amount to provide for the wants of 
the poor. Why, it was an absolute impos- 
sibility; and he thought the noble Lord 
had therefore had no right to ask by what 
other alternative they proposed to do that 
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which his own alternative clearly could not 
do. But, he thought, nevertheless, that 
a direct answer might be given to the no. 
ble Lord’s question. If it had been put 
with reference to the present calamitous 
state of the poor in Ireland, his answer 
would be, that he agreed with Mr. Nicholl 
in thinking that famine was irremediable 
by any poor law, and, therefore, ought not 
to be met by a permanent law such as had 
been proposed: if, on the contrary, it had 
reference to the ordinary extent of destitu. 
tion which was likely to prevail in Ireland, 
after the present crisis should have passed 
away, he would remind the noble Lord, 
that he had himself expressed it as his 
opinion that no man could foresee to what 
changes in the system of agriculture, and 
in the social condition of Ireland, the pre- 
sent crisis was likely to lead; and he 
thought, therefore, that the noble Lord 
would have adopted a far wiser and more 
prudent course, if, instead of legislating 
thus in the dark, and proposing, under the 
influence of a temporary pressure, a per- 
manent measure, from which there could 
be no retreat, however ill adapted it might 
prove to the condition of the country, he 
had contented himself during the present 
Session with such temporary measures as 
the necessities of Ireland might deem to 
require, reserving the question of per- 
manent legislation to some future period, 
when he would be in a better position to 
judge what description of poor law would 
be most applicable to the then altered con- 
dition of the country. It appeared to him, 
therefore, that, even admitting, for argu- 
ment sake, the force of the reasoning 
of the advocates for out-door relief, that 
the permanent measure to which they 
were now called on to assent was, to say 
the least of it, premature. The effects of 
the Bill would, in his opinion, be precisely 
the reverse of those which its promoters 
contemplated. They wished to stimulate 
the owners and the occupiers of the soil— 
the landlord and the farmer—to introduce 
an improved system of agriculture, and to 
give employment to the greatest possible 
number of the labouring poor; and they in- 
troduced a Bill which, in many parts of 
Ireland, would, he believed, utterly para- 
lyse their means of exertion, and render 
them utterly unable to extricate themselves 
from the difficulties which surrounded them. 
They wished to encourage emigration. 
The calamity which had fallen upon Ire- 
land had warned hundreds of thousands 
that they must seck the means of subsist- 
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ence in those regions which yet remained ' that they considered it a dangerous expe- 
uncultivated for want of the population of riment, while he regarded it as ruinous; 
which Ireland had so great a superabun- | and thinking, as he did, that the measure 


dance; but the noble Lord stepped in with 
this Bill, and told them that there was no 
such absolute necessity for seeking sub- 
sistence abroad, because subsistence at 
least must be provided for them at home. 
The noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
yernment had, in the course of these dis- 
cussions, attributed the want of energy in 
agricultural pursuits among the peasantry 
of Ireland to the facility with which they 
had hitherto obtained the means of an in- 
dolent and slothful existenee—a little food 
and a wretched shelter—which was all 
that they required; and he now told them 
that he had great confidence in their wil- 
lingness to labour; but that if he should 
be disappointed in that respect, they at 
least need not be disquieted, for that, 
come what might, their condition could 
not be much worse than that with which 
they had hitherto been contented, and 
that so long as a penny could be collected 
from the land, that penny must be applied 
to their support. The noble Lord had 
asserted, that the necessity for this mea- 
sure had been proved by the smallness of 


the rate which had been collected in Ire- 


land under the existing law. He (Mr. 
Corry) was the last person to deny that 
some change in the law was required, be- 
cause he had himself argued, when the ex- 
isting law was under discussion, that out- 
door relief ought to be administered to the 
aged and infirm; and of that portion of the 
Bill, therefore, he cordially approved. He 
fully admitted the obligation of the soil to 
support its own poor by every practicable 
means, but not by means which, he was 
satisfied, would defeat their own end, and 
be most disastrous to the general interest 
of the community. He thought that this 
measure had been produced more in the 
reckless spirit of a gambler, than with the 
prudence of a statesman. So long as Ire- 
land was comparatively prosperous, no man 
dared to propose the introduction of out- 
door relief to able-bodied persons into the 
system of her poor-law administration; but 
the moment that she appeared to be in- 
volved in almost inextricable difficulties, 
Her Majesty’s Government no longer he- 
sitated to stake all on the hazard of a die, 
and to embark in so rash an experiment. 
[‘ Hear, hear!’’] That the experiment 
was a safe one, he believed no one had 
pretended to argue; and the differences 
between its advocates and himself was, 





was fraught with consequences ruinous to 
the best interests of all classes of bis coun- 
trymen, he had felt it his duty to enter his 
protest against it on the present occa- 
sion. 

Mr. FRENCH commenced by saying, 
that as his right hon. Friend who had just 
sat down had declared there was no inten- 
tion of dividing the House on the third 
reading of the Bill, he did not consider it 
necessary to detain the House by repeating 
the arguments which had already been 
urged as to the danger of out-door relief 
to the able-bodied poor in Ireland, and as 
to the unfairness of legislating permanently 
for Ireland in a time of such excitement as 
the present. Nothing, he felt assured, he 
could say on any of those arguments which 
he, in common with those who were best 
acquainted with Ireland, and with the peril 
to which they were exposed by such a prin- 
ciple being embodied in the proposed mea- 
sure, would affect the determination of a 
majority of this House to legislate for Ire- 
land as they considered most for the ad- 
vantage of England—his sole object in 
rising was to call the attention of the Go- 
vernment to the frightful state of disease in 
the union workhouses in Ireland, and to 
eall on them to act promptly and vigo- 
rously. The reports of Dr. Stephens, 
presented on the Motion of the right hon. 
Member for Stroud, and now in the 
hands of Members, would enable them 
to form some idea of the state of Cork 
and of the south of Ireland. In the 
west of Ireland, matters were even still 
worse. He found in Sligo, from the 
papers, that scarcely a single house there 
inhabited by the distressed classes was free 
from fever—that the fever hospital in the 
town was full—that there were upwards of 
100 patients—and that the coffinmakers 
were now making upwards of fifty coffins 
aday. By a letter he had just received 
from Castlerea, he found that out of 990 
inmates of the workhouse, 830 had been 
attacked by the workhouse fever, of which 
the former master and matron had lately 
died. The doctor in attendance on it had 
resigned. His successor and the present 
master were also in the fever; and in the 
course of a few days fifty patients had died 
of it. When the fever first appeared in 
Carrick-on-Shannon and other workhouses, 
the mortality was not above 5 per cent; it 
had since increased in an appalling degree. 
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Things appeared as bad throughout all 
Ireland; and there was scarcely any pre- 
paration to meet the increase of disease 
which uniformly attended on famine. 


tients four in a bed. The expense must 
be enormous, and as yet no attempt had 
been made by the Executive to control it. 
He saw an estimate the other day for the 


extra expenses for one week, thirty gal- | 


lons of whisky, eight dozen of port wine, 
three ewt. of soft sugar, tea and other ar- 
ticles in the same proportion. How the rates 
were to be borne or collected in the west 
of Ireland, was beyond his powers of even 
conjecture. No rents of any kind were to 
be had. All the farmers, possessed of 
any capital, fearful of the impending taxa- 
tion, were emigrating to America; and al- 
though the Government had got their Bill, 
he doubted very much if they would get 
money through it to carry out its ob- 
jects. 

Viscount JOCELYN wished to say a 
few words on the subject of a measure 
which he believed, as stated by the noble 
Lord at the commencement of the Session, 
to be one of the most important that could 
be submitted to the consideration of Par- 
liament. Looking at the amendments and 
alterations that had been adopted since the 
Bill was first introduced, he trusted that 
they were such as would facilitate the 
working of the measure, without that dan- 
ger which was to be apprehended from its 
original form. He thought, however, that 
it would have been wiser if the Govern- 
ment had decided on introducing only a 
temporary measure in the first instance, 
and had allowed the House to come to the 
consideration of a permanent enactment at 
a time when there would be less excite- 
ment on the question. He said this, not 
because he felt any hostility to a poor law 
in Ireland, but because he agreed with 
Mr. Nicholls, that any hasty legislation on 
the subject of out-door relief in a period of 
great excitement, like the present, was 
calculated to increase the difficulties with 
which they had to contend. He felt that 
this measure had not received that con- 
sideration which so graye a question de- 
manded. He believed, however, that the 
Amendments which had been adopted were 
calculated to improve the working of the 
Bill; and although many of the provisions 
of those Amendments would doubtless be 
evaded, yet they would serve to mark 
what the wishes or intentions of the Go- 
vernment and of the Legislature were. 
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Kilkenny Dr. Phelan found the fever pa- |, 
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|He thought the question which they had 
to ask themselves was, whether they could 
expect to be able to resist further conces. 
sions, and to maintain the safeguards now 
adopted? Looking, however, at the lan. 
guage which was held on the subject of 
out-door relief when the poor law was first 
introduced for Ireland, and seeing how the 
barriers which were then felt to be abso. 
lutely necessary, were thrown down by the 
| present measure, he could not rest per- 
'fectly secure on that point. He did not 
| think, however, that the danger of a pro- 
| bable further extension of the poor law 
| hereafter, was a sufficient reason for oppo- 
‘sing the Bill; and, approving as he did of 
the Amendments that had been adopted, 
ihe should feel it his duty to support the 
‘third reading. At the same time, he 
|thought it right to protest against the 
ground which some hon. Gentlemen, and 
particularly the hon. Member for Bath, in 
his last speech on this question, laid down 
for supporting it, namely, that it was to be 
| considered as an equivalent for the facili- 
| ties afforded to the Irish proprietors for 
|the improvement of their estates by an- 
| other measure, and that both should stand 
| pari passu in their progress through the 
‘House. He could not regard that other 
Bill in such a light. No lcans were to be 
made, except where the officer of the Go- 
vernment was fully satisfied as to the secu- 
rity both of the capital and of the interest; 
and he believed the capitalists of this 
country held the opinion expressed by his 
noble Friend the Member for Lynn, that 
there was no mode by which the credit of 
this country could be so beneficially em- 
ployed as in developing the resources of 
Ireland. If the present Bill had stood 
alone, and as originally proposed, he 
should have felt it his duty to oppose it; 
but he regarded it as a part of a great and 
extensive scheme for the improvement of 
Ireland, and on that account it was that 
he gave it his support. He regretted, 
however, that Her Majesty’s Government 
had not thought it expedient to call upon 
all those who had charges upon landed 
property to contribute to the rates for the 
relief of the poor. Annuitants, mortga- 
gees, the holders of settlements and join- 
tures, all derived their beneficial interests 
from landed property; they should there- 
fore be compelled to bear a fair portion of 
the burden, and he hoped Her Majesty's 
Government would yet see the justice of 
calling upon them to bear their share under 
this Bill. It was with some regret that 
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he felt called upon to say that this measure | 
had assumed the character of hasty legis- | 
lation. The whole of the evidence on the | 
subject which had been laid on the Table | 
showed that giving the right of out-door | 
relief to the able-bodied poor in Ireland, 
would increase, instead of diminishing, the 
existing evils of the country; and, having 
this conviction himself, it was with consid- | 
erable doubt and hesitation that he gave | 
his support to the measure. The only | 
hope of benefit to Ireland was, not in one, 
but in a combination of measures, giving 
encouragement to labour, and to the intro- 
duction of capital, accompanied by provi- 
sions of this description, to prevent the 
able-bodied labourer from starving when 
unable to obtain employment. Looking 
at the general measures of the noble Lord, 
and on the hearty and generous spirit in 
which he had introduced them, he must 
express his belief that they would be bene- 
ficial to the country. Never, indeed, had 
so fair an opportunity offered for a wise 
and courageous statesman to legislate for 
the improvement of Ireland. Some of the 
noble Lord’s measures were too favourable 
towards the landlord class. It was not 
his province to defend the landlords, many 
of whom, he admitted, must be open to 
grave and serious charges; but if those 
who entertained the extreme opinions of 
the hon. and learned Member for Bath, 
would turn to Lord Devon’s report, they 
would see it stated that there was much 
exaggeration in many of the charges 
against the landlords of Ireland. There 
were three classes of landlords in that 
country—one which properly performed 
their duties; a second which were desirous 
of doing their duty, but did not possess 
the means; and a third which shamefully 
neglected their duty. However hateful 
the name of an Irish landlord might be 
in England, it was through that class only 
that the benefits intended by the Legisla- 
ture could be diffused among the people. 
Those who were desirous of properly per- 
forming their duty, must be encouraged 
and enabled to perform it; whilst those 
who neglected it must be compelled to 
perform their duty. Legislation of this 
kind would raise the character of the Irish 
peuple, and cement more closely the union 
etween the two countries. It would, in- 
deed, be the best reply to those who de- 
manded a repeal of the Legislative Union 
between the two countries. Much had 
been said upon the alleged evils which re- 
peal of the Union would produce to Ire- 
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land; but he would tell those who believed 
it would be fatal to Ireland, that it would 
also be fatal to England; for the grandeur 
and power of England materially depended 
upon the security and happiness of Ire- 


land. If it were said that the present 


state of Ireland was owing to the neglect 


of the landlords and the apathy of the 


people, he would refer to the bad legisla- 
tion of past centuries, and ask whether it 
could be expected that the memory and 
consequences of such laws could all at 
once pass away? It was not difficult to 
detect the essential evils under which Ire- 
land was labouring. The greatest was, 
that the law was not powerful to punish. 
The law, therefore, in the first instance, 
should be placed upon a sound footing, and 
the guilty be made to feel that punishment 
would assuredly follow crime. Besides this, 
facilities must be afforded to the introduc- 
tion of capital, also to changes of property; 
the middle classes must be encouraged— 
men who would give a new direction to 
public opinion, and upon whom should rest 
the operation of the present measure in 
their several districts. As an Irishman, 
he thanked the noble Lord for the know- 
ledge he had displayed of the wants of 
Ireland. A generation might pass away 
before the effect of wise legislation would 
be properly felt in Ireland; but it was only 
by large aad liberal measures being now 
adopted, that the country could rise in the 
scale of nations; and, in the firm belief 
that it was the noble Lord’s intention to 
raise Ireland, he should give the measure 
his humble support. 

Mr. TRELAWNY thought that a pro- 
per poor law in Ireland would have the 
effect of preventing crime; for it would 
have the effect of preventing those hordes 
of sturdy beggars wandering about in quest 
of some means to support their existence. 
He considered that the reasons were ten- 
fold for the introduction of a poor law into 
Ireland to what they were for one in Eng- 
land. If a poor law existed in England, 
while Ireland would be deprived of it, the 
necessary effect of it would be to draw over 
here the population of the sister country. 
He wanted to know whether there was any 
provision for taxing personal property as 
well as landed property for the mainte- 
nance of the poor? He thought this mea- 
sure should be passed as soon as possible; 
for everybody must admit that the country 
was bound to support her own population; 
and this measure was perfectly sound and 
unobjectionable as far as it went, 
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Sm W. JAMES said, that on a former 
occasion his remarks on the subject of emi- 
gration had been misunderstood. All he 
meant to say was, that he hoped the Go- 
vernment, in making, at present, so small 
a grant as that which they proposed for 
the purposes of emigration, did not mean 
to adhere to the rule of small grants for 
that purpose on future occasions. Te 
wished to say one word on the subject of 
the measure before the House; but pre- 
vious to doing so, he desired to observe 
that emigration was not a thing, as some 
people supposed it to be, identical with 
out-door relief. They had this in common, 
that both were assistances to the poor; but 
in another point they widely differed; for, 
whereas out-door relief kept people at 
home, emigration, as the word implied, 
sent them out of the country. With re- 
spect to the Bill before them, he quite 
agreed with the noble Lord the Member 
for King’s Lynn, that it was a Bill which 
well deserved the support both of English 
and of Irish Members. The Archbishop 
of Dublin, in another place, observed, that 
in passing a measure of this description, 
care ought to be taken that it should not 
become inoperative. They must not lose 
sight of this, that if they doubled the em- 
ployment of the people, there would be a 
duplication of their food. But, by means 
of emigration, they would be enabled to 
get rid of those who pressed upon the 
State for sustenance. Although he thought 
the measure highly desirable as affording 
the means of giving employment and food 
to the poor; yet he wished to know if it 
was to be accompanied with any measures 
to relieve the landed interest, and prevent 
the poor rates pressing with undue seve- 
rity upon that interest ? 

Mr. POULETT SCROPE agreed in 
the sentiments of the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Jocelyn), that England and Ireland 
must remain united. The two countries 
were in the same boat, and they must sink 
or swim together. It was impossible for 
England to avoid participating in every- 
thing affecting Ireland; and it was equally 
certain that Ireland must share in what- 
ever affected England. The way to pre- 
vent England suffering from the terrible 
condition of Ireland, was to assimilate the 
institutions of the two countries to the 
greatest possible extent, by securing to the 
people of Ireland that upon which their 
welfare depended, namely, the means of 
existence. This being the principle of the 
measure, he was much gratified at its in- 
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troduction; but before it passed its third 
stage, he must express his deep regret at 
the Amendments which had been intro. 
duced, in contradistinction to the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn, who approved 
of them. For his part, he thought that 
very large concessions of a most danger. 
ous character had been made in the Bill 
for the interests of the landlords. He 
referred, first, to the alteration in the se. 
cond clause, whereby it was required that 
relief should not be given to the able. 
bodied out of doors until the workhouse 
was full; also to the enlarged number of 
ex-officio guardians —a concession which 
would be seriously felt in Ireland. An- 
other concession was of a larger character, 
from which he anticipated serious mis- 
chief. He alluded to the clause limiting 
the amount of land to be held by persons 
taking relief, which clause, he again pro- 
phesied, would entail a strong necessity for 
its repeal. An exclusive power to carry 
the Bill into operation had been given to 
the landlords by the ex-officio guardians’ 
clause; and, as if that had not been suf- 
ficient, the House had been asked to agree 
to a clause for the purpose of causing the 
tenant to pay all the rates, and thus bear 
all the burden. Such a proposition was 
one which deserved to be rejected in that 
House, and to which, for his part, he (Mr. 
Secrope) was decidedly opposed. He was 
quite sure that a proposition to place an 
unknown quantity of rates upon the tenants 
of Ireland ought not to be tolerated. The 
excuse which was given for the proposal 
to place that burden on the tenants was, 
that it was similarly borne by the tenantry 
of England; but it ought to be recollected 
that the system in England had been al- 
lowed to adjust itself during two or three 
centuries, and that although the tenantry 
nominally pay the rates, they in reality 
come out of the pockets of the landlords of 
England. What would be the result in 
Ireland if a small farmer complained of 
the rates, and asked his landlord to take 
his fair proportion of them? The answer 
would be, ‘‘If you don’t like your farm, 
you may leave it,’’ and thus the small 
tenant would have no redress. Various 
arguments had been used in a pamphlet 
published by the Archbishop of Dublin 
against this measure; but they were not 
sufficient in his mind to cause any real 
objection to the Bill. It had been said 
that it was impossible for Ireland to support 
her own poor; but that was no argument 
against the attempt to support them. It 
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had also been said in that pamphlet that 
this would amount to a confiscation of the 
property of Ireland; but that was, in his 
opinion, begging the question altogether; 
for the argument of those who were in 
favour of poor rates for Ireland was, that 
it would increase and develop the resources 
of Ireland, and thereby increase her means 
of supporting the poor. He must confess 
that he was not afraid of the rental of Ire- 
land being insufficient for the support of the 
oor; for the rental was admitted to be 
17,000,000/., and that was rather a large 
sum, which he could not believe would be so 
very easily exhausted as those who were op- 
posed to the extended poor law appeared to 
think. It had, indeed, been said that 
the mortgages and other claims on pro- 
perty in Ireland ought to be deducted 
from the rental; but, he would ask, was 
it proposed to make a similar deduction 
from the responsibilities of property in 
England? Certainly not; and he did 
therefore see how that argument could be 
used as a proof that the burden of sup- 
porting the poor was more than the pro- 
perty of Ireland could justly bear. His 
opinion was altogether opposed to such a 
view; for he believed that, on the contrary, 
a sound poor law would greatly increase 
the rental of Ireland, by facilitating the 
improvement of the land; in addition to 
which they ought to take into calculation 
the very great saving which would arise 
from applying the sum now applied in the 
support of mendicancy to the rates. That 
sum would, under a sound and proper sys- 
tem of poor laws, be ali given for the em- 
ployment of the people, instead of being 
applied to the support of the idle, the dis- 
solute, and the disorderly. This measure 
would, in fact, tend forcibly to improve the 
rental of Ireland, instead of injuring it. 
The third argument used in the pamphlet of 
the Archbishop of Dublin was, that it would 
demoralise the peasantry; and the argu- 
ment against out-door relief in that case 
was such, that if it had not had the name of 
the Archbishop to sanction it, he could have 
scarcely thought it was used by a person 
imbued with Christianity at all: it showed 
such a distrust in the character of the 
people of Ireland—such a distrust as he 
never before had heard of. The writer of 
the pamphlet stated that it was impossible 
to carry on the system of out-door relief in 
Ireland, as the peasantry would not work 
if they got out-door relief ; and in case an 
overseer attempted to make them work, he 
would be in danger of being shot through 
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the head. The writer said that the Irish 
peasant would not labour for his living if 
he had the least chance of obtaining sub- 
sistence from public funds; and the writer 
instanced the case of some fishermen in the 
county of Cork who had no means of pro- 
visioning their boats to go to sea. The 
writer had money in his hands to be applied 
to charitable purposes; and he was informed 
by a clergyman who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of those fishermen, that if they 
were enabled by contributions from this 
fund to go to sea, they would consume the 
provisions in some creek or inlet, and would 
not go to fish. But did the writer of the 
pamphlet try the experiment? No! he 
put the money in his pocket, or applied it 
to some other purpose; as if the Irish 
people were of such a character that they 
could not be trusted with a single loaf of 
bread. He had heard of a humane Quaker, 
who acted very differently, on the west 
coast of Ireland. He did not distrust the 
fishermen of Galway ; he provisioned their 
boats and enabled them to go to sea, which 
they immediately did, and caught 800J. 
worth of fish. He would say to the Arch- 
bishop that he ought to follow the exam- 
ple of the Quaker, and, instead of distrust- 
ing, he ought to place faith in the good 
qualities of Irishmen. He denied that 
Irishmen were deficient in good qualities. 
It was true they might now be accused of 
idleness and improvidence; but if they were 
at present idle and improvident, then the 
argument of the Archbishop would be of no 
use as regarded the demoralisation of the 
peasantry; for the system of out-door re- 
lief could not make them worse if they 
were as bad as he described them to be. 
Why were they improvident or idle? Be- 
cause they had been ground down and op- 
pressed by the system which prevailed in 
that country ; but if they were treated pro- 
perly it would be soon seen that they were 
not deficient in those qualities which were 
required for successful industry. Every 
one knew when Irishmen came to England 
how well they worked; and they had all 
seen the statements in the papers describ- 
ing the great sums which had been sent 
within the last year from America by Irish 
Jabourers to their friends and relatives in 
Ireland——sums which must have been ob- 
tained by perseverance and industry. The 
Irish labourers worked well in this country, 
where they were well paid ; but in Ireland 
they were paid but 4d. or 6d. per day; and 
that being paid not in money but in land, by 
a sort of truck system, they had no encou- 
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ragement for industry and providence. 
Yet such was the race of men of whom it 
was said they were so deficient in moral 
qualities and in providence that they were 
not fit to be trusted with a loaf of bread. 
The plan of out-door relief had been called 
a rash plan, and one which had been 
brought forward with all the recklessness 
of a gambler; but he would remind the 
House that a proper poor law for Ireland 
was a subject which had for a long time 
been before the public, and had been de- 
manded twenty years ago. Even further 
back, the Bishop of Cloyne proposed such 
a plan for the relief of Ireland about a 
century ago. It was not, perhaps, gene- 
rally known, although it was worthy to be 
known, that a poor law for Ireland was 
passed so long ago as the year 1640, which 
was almost verbatim a copy of the 43rd of 
Elizabeth; and that Act, which passed 
with the assent of the King, Lords, and 
Commons, was only prevented from being 
promulgated and brought into operation 
by the breaking out of the great Irish re- 
bellion. He was of opinion that this poor 
law had been postponed too long; an opin- 
ion which was borne out by the fact, that 
Dr. Doyle, nearly twenty years ago, 


called upon them to direct their attention 
to the subject of providing a poor law for 
Ireland; and stated that if they did not, 
pauperism would at length, like an earth- 
quake, execute upon their heads the ven- 


geance of heaven. Surely that prophecy 
had been all but fulfilled; and if, notwith- 
standing the failure of the potato crop, we 
had escaped some of the consequences of 
our past neglect, it was more through the 
benevolence of Providence than from any 
attempt made on our part to put an end 
to that state of things of which we were 
now witnessing the lamentable result. 

Sir W. VERNER ealled upon the 
House to pay every attention to the views 
of the right rev. Prelate, the Archbishop 
of Dublin, contained in the pamphlet al- 
luded to, as no one was better capable of 
describing the state of Ireland. He would 
tell the House, that if they passed this 
measure, it would be the first decided step 
towards a repeal of the Union. The land- 
owners would then desire it. He warned 
the House against being led away by those 
who were actuated by interested motives. 
It was most unfair that the House should 
join in the cry against the landlords of 
Ireland, who were the only true friends of 
the Union. They might depend upon it, if 
they got rid of the landlords, of the Pro- 
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testant freemen of Ireland, they would de. 
stroy the greatest barrier in the way of 
the separation of the two countries. The 
present measure was, he feared, calculated 
to make men repealers who had never be. 
fore thought of joining that body. In 
conclusion, he wished to draw the attention 
of the Government to the jobbery that 
prevailed, in consequence of the perfect 
understanding that existed between the 
sellers of meal in many parts of Ireland. 
The result of that understanding was, that 
they could make the price of meal any- 
thing they pleased; and it was found that, 
in proportion as our grain fell, Indian meal 
increased in price. He mentioned this 
with the view of suggesting to the Govern- 
ment the propriety of establishing maga- 
zines, which, when the price of meal rose 
inordinately high, should issue at the pro- 
per market value. 

Sir T, E. COLEBROOKE feared that, 
before six months were over, it would be ne- 
cessary to pass an Act correcting the opera- 
tion of the present Bill. He felt consider- 
able doubts as to the success of the second 
clause, believing, as he did, that the requi- 
site machinery for carrying it out did not 
exist in Ireland. He had seen a state- 
ment, that in some poor-law union in the 
county of Donegal two members of the 
board of guardians became objects of 
charity, and that the chairman was not in 
a much better situation. In Ireland there 
was no middle class to carry out this Bill. 
In those parts of the country in which 
there was most need of the poor law, it 
would be often impossible to find any one 
to carry it out. It was a popular argu- 
ment that it Was necessary to make the 
Irish landlords use greater exertions to 
give employment to the people, and to 
make them more independent. No doubt, 
where landlords were resident, the bulk of 
them would come forward and make those 
exertions. But in those parts of the coun- 
try where there were no resident gentry, 
the Bill would be one of almost impossible 
execution. He feared, too, that it would 
increase the clearances that were now 
going on; and, looking at the pressure of 
the second clause upon the proprietors, It 
would only increase the evils under which 
the country was labouring. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that the saving 
clause of the present Bill was the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Dublin (Mr. Gre- 
gory), respecting the emigration of small 
tenants of land, the effect of which would 
be to enable landowners to amalgamate 
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their smaller holdings. He did not see 
how the rates proposed to be levied under 
this Bill could be raised. At present the 
oor rates in Ireland in arrear bore a large 
proportion to the whole amount levied, and 
the whole system of rating began to be 
considered as a faree—as much a delusion 
as the promise of the return of the loans 
made to Ireland. It was not a small en- 
couragement to emigration that would 
suffice, for that would not give the facili- 
ties that were required for the clearance of 
estates. Unless a large scheme of emigra- 
tion were adopted, out-door relief would 
become impossible, as the attempt to levy 
rates already in arrear would turn out a 
failure. The present measure was consid- 
ered by many Members of that House in 
the light of a retaliation upon the Irish 
landlords, and it appeared that such was 
the case; but he thought the House should 
be cautious not to legislate in any such 
spirit. 

Mr. VILLIERS could not suffer this 
Bill to pass without expressing his cordial 
approbation of its purpose, and stating his 
belief that no measure had ever gone forth 
from that House more entirely in accord- 
ance with the opinion and feeling of the 
public at large; he-firmly believed that 
the opinion in its favour was the result of 
deliberate conviction, and not the least 
from what was imputed to it by the hon. 
Member who spoke last, namely, from a 
retaliatory or vindictive feeling towards the 
proprietors of Ireland. It was, he believed, 
the general feeling out of doors, that it 
was a measure of humanity towards the 
Irish—a measure of justice towards the 
English—and a statesmanlike policy as re- 
garded the empire at large. Experiment 
it was called, and so it doubtless was; but 
one he considered most fully called for by 
the circumstances of the country where it 
was to be applied; it was, in his judgment, 
directed immediately to the two great 
sources of evil in that country, namely, the 
fear of starvation on the part of the peo- 
ple, and the abuse of property on the part 
of the proprietors. Let any one examine 
closely the real evils that retarded the pro- 
gress and produced the misfortunes of that 
country, and they would trace them to 
these sources. Crime and mendicity now 
deprived person and property in Ireland of 
the safety essential to the well-being of 
any country, and these sprung naturally 
and necessarily from the apprehension and 
fear pervading the greater part of the po- 
pulation, that they might perish from want. 
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The circumstances and condition of the 
poor in Ireland were now familiar to the 
House. It was known that, actuated by 
this fear, they sought allotments of land 
as a means of existence; and they cove- 
nanted for rent with a proprietor or his ten- 
ant, at a rate far exceeding its value. 
Deprived by accident or necessity of the 
means of fulfilling their engagements, they 
were frequently ejected by those under 
whom they held, and always lived in terror 
of this exercise of proprietary right. If 
they were rendered destitute, there was no 
liability attaching anywhere for their sup- 
port. There was no responsibility attach- 
ing to the owner for this abuse of his 
property; for it was abuse to avail him- 
self of the ignorance and eagerness to es- 
cape starvation of a wretched peasant, to 
accept his promise of exorbitant rent, and 
then summarily cast him from his holding, 
because he failed in what it was never in 
his power to perform. To avert this mis- 
fortune, a system of terror was organized 
by the peasantry; and if an ejectment took 
place, a hideous crime was committed upon 
the unfortunate successor of the ejected 
and destitute man; and thus ejectment, 
which in the minds of millions meant star- 
vation, was often prevented. The man 
who committed the crime had the active 
sympathy of all who lived in dread of des- 
titution. He was sheltered if pursued ; 
and the violation of the law, and not its 
observance, was regarded as the protec- 
tion of the poor. The feeling generated 
by that system was fatal to the protection 
which capital required; the country became 
notorious for being lawless and turbulent, 
and the English projector or capitalist, 
come from what quarter he might, fled 
from Ireland as a place which he had had 
notice to avoid. But mark the result— 
observe the condition of a country in that 
state. The people were reckless and crimi- 
nal—still the population increased, but the 
means of their maintenance and employment 
remained stationary or diminished. He 
cared not how that result was produced ; 
but let any country be in the condition 
of its people increasing, without an in- 
crease of its saving or capital to give fresh 
employment to them, and that country 
would be poor, discontented, and lawless, 
and thus aggravate the primary causes 
of evil. That, then, was the condition 
of Ireland. A number equal, according 
to reports which were credible, to one- 
third of the population, lived in constant 
dread of starvation. This made them tur- 
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bulent and criminal, which precluded the | be devised to relieve them, and relief jp 
introduction of those means by which they | kind should be given to them out of the 
could be employed; and thus the evil was | building, so that they should not be al. 
constantly augmenting. What was the|lowed to starve. That was what was 
object of the law now proposed? It was| termed ‘‘ out-door relief,’’ and had been 
to declare to the poor that they should | dwelt upon with so much alarm as the 
not suffer the last extremity of want;|means of such terrible results. And 
that they should have no longer a pre-|what were the results expected ? Why, 
text for crime; and that those who | that the people would by this means be de. 
sympathized with crime should have no | moralised, and lose their independence of 
longer an excuse; for that in Ireland in| spirit. Why, was it possible that those 
future, as in England, where it had been | authorities believed that these unfortunate 
long the case, and as in every civilized , people had much independence of spirit, 
country it ought always to be, it was de-| when they, according to the evidence and 
elared that no man should starve: and it | reports of these alarmists themselves, lived 
was his firm belief, inasmuch as he be- | partly by crime, partly by begging, and 
lieved that people were not wantonly crimi- | partly by what was extorted from fear, and 
nal, or that any community could feel | violation of law. These opponents of the 
itself benefited by the commission of crime, law were afraid of out-door relief! But 
that, when the necessity no longer exist- | what did they term the relief that they said 
ed for breaking the law, so would they | nearly one-third of the population received 
in Ireland be true to human nature, and to | habitually by begging and crime # What 
all experience, and see the blessing and | did the beggar and his curse obtain when 
advantage of respecting the law. This |he solicited alms of his neighbour, but out- 
would not follow at first and at once; but | door relief in its most demoralising form? 
the root of the evil was struck at when | He got it, subject to no condition, to no 
every man felt that he had so far an in-| inquiry, and with a consciousness in him- 
terest in the community of which he was | self that it had been extorted from fear 
a member, that while it lasted he could | —with a conviction on his mind, in conse- 
not perish from absolute want. It was quence, that he need take to no regular 
with the view to afford security that the pursuit—that he need turn to no honest 
last Government proposed the Coercion | calling—but that while he could get a 
Bill. The object was good, but the means | bare living by presenting himself as a 
were bad, because it did not strike at the destitute man to one who had something, 
real source of the evil, namely, the ex-| and who believed that the beggar might 
treme destitution of the people. The House die of want, he might live idly. That 
rejected it, by which it became bound to | was out-door relief in a luxurious shape. 
provide some other; and this was one| The mendicant appealed in the name of 
really reaching the evil, and benevolent humanity to an industrious man to share 
and humane in its character. He had | his crust with him, and lived a life of idle- 
not overlooked the perils of such a measure; | ness, knowing that he had never deserved 
he well knew all that could be said against | the subsistence extorted. But that was 
public charity, and all the mischiefs that | the man that these writers, to whom they 
belonged to improvidence; but with regard | were to defer, said was to become demo- 
to Ireland, he was not afraid to contemplate | ralised if deprived of his excuse of extort- 
them all, when he had to compare or con- ing out-door relief from a man just above 
sider them with those that existed at | him in means; and he was to lose his in- 
present. With all deference to those who dependence if subject to a rigid scrutiny 
had spoken and written against this mea- | from a legal administrator of public relief, 
sure, he could not treat with much respect | by which it might be rendered painful to 
the woful predictions which they had ha- him to remain idle, and by which impos- 
zarded of its results. They had pointed ture, when attempted, might be detected. 
chiefly to a provision made by the Second | At present there was a wholesale system 
Clause of this Act, by which the purpose | of out-door relief procured by practising on 
of the law was carried into full effect, by the fears or ignorance of unsuspecting oF 
declaring that when those who were des- helpless persons. The plan of this measure 
titute and applied for relief could not be , was to legalize it—to subject relief to some 
maintained within the building existing for | test of its-necessity—to remove the pretext 
the purpose, that, still holding in view the for crime and mendicancy—to distribute 


; | : 
promise of the law, some other mode should the charge equally among those who gave, 
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and diminish its mischief among those who 
received; and yet they were told that this was 
demoralising, dangerous, and alarming for 
the future character of the people. Again, 
were they to be told that a system that 
enabled a man to retain land without paying 
for its use, was safe and elevating; while that 
which required him to abandon the land for 
which he could not pay, and receive the re- 
lief which in his misfortune the law had 

rovided, was ruining the independence of 
Fis character? Surely then there was this 
consolation in the measure before the 
House—that if it yielded not all the fruit 
expected of it, at least, fail it ever so much, 
the country and the people could not point 
to a state which was better, or from which 
they had fallen. But, when all these cala- 
mities were spoken of as certain to follow 
from this measure, he would ask whose 
fault it would be? Why, where was it that 
this measure was introduced? was it in a 
barren country—in a country of no re- 
sources, where no labour was to be had— 
where no market was near? Was that the 
account which the patriots of that land, or 
those who could be trusted for its descrip- 
tion, had given of its state? Why, nobody 
disputed that it had the most fertile soil in 
Europe—that it abounded in resourees— 
that it wanted nothing but labour to develop 
them—that it was ‘‘ the first flower of the 
earth, the first gem of the sea.” That 
they had been told, while it was a fact that 
Ireland had the productions that Eng- 
land wanted, and thus had in ita imme- 


diate neighbourhood the finest market in ! 
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to be wealthy and prosperous; they were 
subject to no restrictions as formerly; the 
law was equal, and they were in all respects 
as free as in this country: let them, then, 
look to it themselves. He, however, was 
far from wishing to disparage the Irish 
people ; he had never seen reason to believe 
that they would fall into the state which 
the opponents of this measure predicted. 
He did not believe in the ferocity or idle- 
ness of the common people, which had been 
asserted, or in the drivelling helplessness 
of the proprietors, which must equally be 
presumed, if what was anticipated by some 
should come true. He had no reason to 
think ill of the Irish if they were under 
circumstances favourable to their industry; 
and he thought there had already been 
signs that the proprietors could appreciate 
the necessity of averting the consequences 
of the new liability imposed upon them. 
He had read with pleasure the resolutions 
passed by the grand jury of Wexford, when 
they, like men of sense, observing the in- 
tention of the Legislature, and anticipating 
the consequences if they neglected its ef- 
fect, urged the owners and occupiers of 
land to set their own shoulders to the 
wheel; to do all in their power to improve 
their estates; and thereby, in employing 
the people, escape degradation and ruin. 
Here then was the first fruit of imposing 
this liability upon the landowners; they 
were, because they could, urged to im- 
prove their properties, and thus benefit 
themselves by employing the people. 
Now, if this was good for Wexford, why 


the habitable globe, with free and com-| should it not be good for Mayo? And 
plete access to it. With all these advan-| why should they not expect the example 
tages, then, when they said, you must not; to be followed throughout the country? 
allow the people to starve, were they to be | What was it but showing the wisdom of a 
told that this was to ruin the country? There | law which, instead of stultifying and cor- 
was everything which was required to make | rupting everbody, as these wise men pre- 
the country rich, happy, and contented; | dicted, was presenting a picture of ruin 
there was not a man too many in the land, ; and degradation, if they did not do what 
if they would work, or if those who had | was best for themselves, and most beneficial 
the means would employ them. Was| tothe poor. This was in fact doing by the 
that House, then, to be blamed if that; rich what had been done by the poor in this 
country should lie waste? Was that House | country, namely, throwing them upon their 
bound to find industry, honesty, and ordi-/ resources; and that, in their case, as in 
nary intelligence for the people who wanted | all others, would do them a real service; and 
those qualities? Nothing more was required | he was much mistaken, and he should be 
tomake that country peaceful and rich; | much disappointed, if from the effect this 
and on the Irish themselves, then, he said, law would have in compelling men to look 
and on those it concerned, be the blame, if | after their properties, and to use them in 
with such blessings as God had conferred} a manner most beneficial to themselves 
upon them—with equal rights, advantages, | and their neighbours, and in checking 
and privileges with the people of England— |those disorders which terrified the real 
they suffered their land to lie waste, and their | benefactors of a people, the capitalists, 
People to live idle. They had the means; in bringing their means of employment 
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among them, if the improvement, nay, he 
would say the regeneration of that island, 
did not take date from the introduction of 
this measure. The fact was, that this 
measure ought long since to have been 
passed: it was from the want of adequate 
machinery when the late heavy visitation 
came upon the country, that such shocking 
events had occurred, and the dreadful mor- 
tality from want had happened—and also 
that there had been such a fearful waste 
of the resources of this country in Ireland : 
people were taken by surprise and were 
helpless. He, moreover, did firmly be- 
lieve that if there were any measures that 
could be of advantage to that country, 
such as compulsory emigration, or syste- 
matic colonization, or whatever it was 
ealled, or reclamation of waste lands, that 
none could be fairly tested or adopted, 
with the slightest chance of permanent 
advantage, unless first a strong motive like 
this was presented to the rich to care for 
and watch over the poor, and to the poor 
themselves of deriving the full advantage 
which security and respect for law would 
bring to them. He firmly believed that 
the present demoralised condition of the 
Irish resulted from extreme poverty and 
fear of destitution; and this a poor law 
would remedy; and though a poor law in 
itself could not increase the property of a 
country, yet it was calculated, by the pro- 
tection which indirectly it would offer to 
property, to be the occasion of more wealth 
being introduced, and more being accumu- 
lated, and thereby of more means being 
offered of providing for the people; and as 
such he fearlessly and with hope supported 
it. He rested its support further, as a 
measure of consolation and justice to the 
people of this country, who were doubly 
taxed, first by the great additional expen- 
diture in feeding and employing the people 
in Ireland, and, secondly, by additional 
local rates levied for supporting them here 
—but who patiently and humanely bore 
the double charge this year, from believing 
and hoping that it was the last time that 
the property of Ireland would be exempted 
from the charge of the poor, at the expense 
of the prudence and industry of this coun- 


try. 
Mr. M. J. O°’ CONNELL observed, that 


as the hon. Member for Staffordshire 
(Mr. Adderley) had alluded to a systematic 
scheme of emigration as a means of improv- 
ing the condition of Ireland, he might take 
this opportunity of expressing his full con- 
currence in tke plan of emigration which 
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had recently been put forth by Mr. Goad. 
ley; for he was convinced that, without 
system of emigration, or some substitute 
in the way of industrial employment, jt 
was vain to expect that this measure could 
work fairly in Ireland. He might say, with 
reference to the clause introduced into the 
Bill by the hon. Member for Dublin, that 
though he was not quite certain that the 
right amount had been struck in that 
clause, he was satisfied that unless some 
restriction was adopted to prevent the 
class of small farmers from becoming re- 
cipients of relief, the consequences of this 
measure would be most disastrous to the 
landlords—to those tenants who were anx- 
ious to make a profit of their farms and 
pay their rent—and to the industrious la- 
bouring classes. He considered that this 
measure had escaped great danger by the 
rejection of the clause which was proposed 
on the last occasion when the Bill was in 
Committee by the noble Lord the Member 
for Lynn. There was some expression of 
astonishment when he (Mr. 0’Connell) and 
other hon. Gentlemen on that side of the 
House complained that they were taken by 
surprise by that Amendment. They really 
did not know, till the clause was on the 
Notice Paper, that the noble Lord had in- 
tended to press it; to make a reference to 
the noble Lord’s pursuits, they did not 
know whether he meant to enter the clause 
in earnest, or, in other words, to “run to 
win.”’ It was, he might observe, a re- 
markable fact, that the division in favour 
of that clause was an old party division. 
The great curse of Ireland was the want 
of commercial enterprize among both the 
proprietary and the tenantry. Instead of 
regarding the agreement between them as 
one for their mutual benefit, they were too 
prone to look upon it as a stake between 
two antagonists—to be won by one and 
lost by the other. He was anxious to see 
the experiment of this poor law carried 


| out with suecess; but he believed that the 


addition of such a clause as that proposed 
by the noble Member for Lynn would be 
not only injurious to the tenantry, but also 
to the landlords of Ireland. 

Sm J. WALSH was surprised at the 
assertion of the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. M. J. O’Connell), that the Irish Mem- 
bers, and the House generally, had not had 
full notice of the Motion of his noble Friend. 
His noble Friend could not have done more 
than he had done; and if the Irish Mem- 
bers did not attend to it, that surely was 
not the fault of his noble Friend, The 
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Motion was a most important one, and was 
of itself quite sufficient to command the at- 
tention of any hon. Member who took an 
interest in the welfare of Ireland. His own 
opinion in favour of that clause remained 
unchanged; and his view was in accordance 
with that of the Archbishop of Dublin, and 
some of the greatest writers upon political 
economy. He must complain of the indif- 
ference of hon Members. He thought that 
the present thin state of the House; the 
absence of those more immediately inter- 
ested in the question; the sort of apathy 
with which a measure of such transcendent 
importance was now about to pass through 
the House—were curiously illustrative of 
the state of parties. Certainly there could 
not be a subject of greater importance in 
itself, or one with respect to which a greater 
diversity of opinion existed as to the prin- 
ciples on which the Bill was founded. The 
object of the Bill in its leading provisions 
was to introduce the English Poor Law 
into Ireland. He could not say that there 
was no difference; but this he would say, 
that all the deviations were unfavourable 
to the Irish proprietors; but still the main 
provisions were borrowed from the English 
Poor Law. Now, were they in a situation 


to go to the Irish proprietors and say to 
them, ‘‘ We submit to your adoption a law 
which has been tested by our own expe- 
rience—which unites in its support the suf- 
frages of all parties in this country—which 
is no longer the subject of controversy, but 
which has taken its place among the set- 


tled institutions of the country?’’ Why, 
so far from this being the case, many of 
those who were the warm supporters of 
this Irish Poor Law, were at the same time 
the declared opponents—the bitter and ir- 
reconcilable enemies—of the English Poor 
Law; and it was understood that their per- 
severing hostility had forced upon the noble 
Lord opposite the necessity of considering, 
with a view to modify, the whole system. 
[Lord J. Russet: Not so.] Well, as he 
was himself a supporter of the English 
Poor Law, he was glad to hear that the 
noble Lord did not intend to abandon it. 
But the noble Lord had himself intimated 
that he meant to modify the administra- 
tion, and there could be no doubt that the 
hostility of its opponents threatened its 
permanency. Then, further, he thought, 
that, at the present moment, under the 
Pressure of such a calamity, it was dan- 
Serous to introduce such formidable changes 
4s were here contemplated; for he entirely 
concurred in the observations of the noble 
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Lord the Member for Lynn, that it was 
impossible this law should receive a calm 
and dispassionate discussion, or that it 
could have a fair trial and experiment in 
Ireland under circumstances so perfectly 
unexampled, particularly when it was con- 
sidered that advantage had been taken of 
the present calamities to get up a clamour 
against the Irish landlords, which had been 
fomented by the public newspapers; and 
every unfounded story was laid hold of to 
expose them to public odium. It had often 
been said, that there were duties connected 
with property, as well as rights; but he 
could not help believing that the rights of 
property were weaker in Ireland than in 
any other part of the three kingdoms— 
that the duties were more onerous—and 
that the object of the present Bill was to 
inflict still heavier burdens on it. <A large 
proportion of the Irish had been satisfied 
with existing on the mere necessary of life 
supplied by the potato, and the population 
had gone on increasing. The potato failed, 
and the population was consequently thrown 
immediately into distress. How were the 
landlords of Ireland to blame for this ? 
For the last fifty years, or at least for the 
last twenty-five years, the only aim of the 
landlords of Ireland had been to prevent 
the subdivision of their estates and the too 
rapid multiplication of the population on 
them; and this rapid increase of the popu- 
lation had taken place, not by any con- 
nivance on their part, but in spite of their 
efforts to prevent it. But he heard an- 
other argument in that House, that if we 
introduced this poor law into Ireland, and 
made it the interest of the landlords to 
employ the labourer, they would do so. 
Now, it was the greatest mistake in the 
world to suppose that the landlords, qua 
landlords, could employ permanently any 
very large amount of the labour in any 
country. The labour was carried on by 
the tenantry and the occupiers, not by those 
who were in receipt of the rents. It was 
fair, therefore, he might remark, that the 
principal burden of the rates should be 
thrown immediately upon the tenants; be- 
cause they were the parties who could sup- 
ply the labour, and prevent the able-bodied 
man from becoming destitute whilst there 
were the fair means of employment. He 
considered the present measure to be 
fraught with the utmost danger to Ireland. 
The extension of the principle of out-door 
relief, if it should have the effect of crea- 
ting a kind of confiscation of rents—which 
some hon. Gentlemen seemed to talk of as 
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if it were something inevitable, and almost 
salutary and desirable—would not only be 
a great cruelty and hardship upon the 
landed proprietors, but would inflict an in- 
curable wound upon the future prosperity 
of Ireland; the existing race of landlords 
would only be succeeded by another suf- 
ering the same disadvantages. The prin- 
cipal consolation he felt was in the belief 
that there was something in human affairs 
which often, and beyond expectation, pre- 
vented much of the mischief to which, 
upon the face of it, a bad law would seem 
likely to lead. 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD was 
astonished to hear from the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Armagh (Sir W. Verner), 
that this Bill was calculated to induce the 
landlords to join in the demand for the re- 
peal of the Union, when the measure was 
founded on the necessity of preventing the 
people from starving at such a time as the 
present. That was an opinion which he 
did think was not very creditable to the 
hon. Gentleman. It was a total misrepre- 
sentation of the measure to say that it 
was a Bill for giving out-door relief to the 
able-bodied poor. It was no such thing. 


It merely allowed the granting of out-door 


relief in two cases: when the workhouse 
was full, and when the prevalence of disease 
within its walls rendered it unfit for the 
reception of the poor. The principle of the 
Bill was opposed to out-door relief to the 
able-bodied poor; and the two cases to 
which he had referred were exceptions. 
Let any one look into the reports of the 
Commissions on the law of landlord and 
tenant in Ireland, and he would find that 
the landlords themselves originally pro- 
moted the subdivision of land, with the 
view of getting increased rents—they let 
to middlemen, and these middlemen under- 
let to others. Again, when the elective fran- 
chise was conferred upon the 40s. free- 
holders, the landlords, to obtain political 
power, very much encouraged these subdi- 
visions. Extravagant rents were charged 
and kept up until the means of the tenants 
were little by little brought to the lowest 
state, and at last it came to this, that the 
only thing left to them was the potato— 
now not even that—and he insisted upon it 
that the evils existing in Ireland had re- 
sulted from the system adopted by the 
landlords towards the tenants there; and he 
insisted that the landlords of the present 
day must necessarily be responsible for the 
acts of their predecessors. It was most 
degrading to see the landlords of Ireland 
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attempting to shake off that responsibility 
from themselves, and declaring that they 
would not provide the necessary means to 
prevent the people from starving. He con. 
tended that it was right and proper that 
the House should put an end to this state 
of things, and throw the responsibility upon 
the landed proprietary. He did not wish 
to place upon others a burden which he 
was not ready to take upon himself. He 
happened to be an Irish landlord, and all 
the estate he possessed was in Ireland, 
But he had no fear with regard to the con. 
sequences of this measure. On the con- 
trary he believed that the value of pro- 
perty in that country would be raised if 
they gave protection to its labour. He had 
just returned from Ireland, and he under- 
stood that objections were entertained to 
two of the clauses in the Bill. One of these 
clauses increased the number of e.-oficio 
guardians, and it was supposed that the 
result of that measure would be to throw 
the administration of the law into the hands 
of those guardians; thus producing distrust 
and want of confidence on the part of the 
elected guardians, who would feel that they 
had not a reasonable share of power, and 
might be disposed to combat everything 
that was proposed by their ex-officio col- 
leagues. On this ground, then, he felt it 
to be his duty to enter a protest against 
that clause of the Bill. He also objected 
to the strict limitation of out-door relief. 
By another of the clauses it was provided 
that no person who held a quarter of an 
acre or upwards of land could obtain relief, 
however great the emergency, without first 
selling his interest in the occupation. What 
would be the consequence if they forced 
the sale of a holding in that way? Why, 
| that they at once made the poor man and 
his family paupers for life. For his part, 
he thought the workhouse test was quite 
| sufficient. He rejoiced, however, at the 
| prospect of the immediate passing of the 
Bill through the House, and he should give 
it his most cordial support. 
| Sm G. GREY: Sir, as this is the last 
opportunity I shall have of addressing the 
House upon the subject of this Bill, [ am 
unwilling to let the occasion pass without 
saying a few words in reference to the 
matter which is now under consideration. 
|The hon. Baronet (Sir J. Walsh) has al- 
luded to the state of the House, and the 
absence of many hon. Members this even- 
| ing, in a manner which I must say I think 
‘the circumstances do not warrant. I be- 
lieve, that so far from the appearance of 
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the House arising from the state of parties, 
in the sense which I understood him to 
imply, it only shows that this is not con- 
sidered by any hon. Members a party 
question, but it is looked at solely with 
regard to its own merits, and its bearing 
upon the interests and welfare of Ireland, 
which, however we may differ upon other 
questions, I believe every hon. Gentleman 
js sincerely anxious to promote. I believe 
that the cireumstance of our having lis- 
tened to no long speeches on this oc- 
easion, and of there not being a full at- 
tendance to-night, is very much owing to 
the fact that it is admitted that a measure 
founded upon the principles of this Bill 


must be passed, as well as owing partly to | 
the very ample discussion which this mea- | 
sure received, both in its principle and de- | 
tails, upon former evenings. Those dis- | 


cussions took place in very full Houses; 
and I am willing to bear my cheerful tes- 
timony to the temper and moderation with 
which hon. Members, who, from their ap- 
prehension of the results of some portions 
of this Bill felt it their duty to oppose it, 
conducted that opposition. The general fa- 
vour with which this Bill has been received, 
and the manner in which the opposition 
has been conducted, relieve me from the 
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improvements in that country, look with 
apprehension to the practical workings of 
this Bill, I confess I have not been able to 
go along with them, when, not opposing 
the principle of the measure, they have 
expressed a strong opinion that this is not 
the time for such a step to be taken. My 
own opinion is, that this is precisely the 
time when a measure of this kind may be 
most safely and most effectively passed; 
and upon*that question I wish to say a 
few words. If the circumstances of Ire- 
land now were merely accidental—if the 
causes of the present distress were tempo- 
rary and ephemeral—if those causes had 
not a deep seat in the social condition of 
that country—then, indeed, we might hope 
that the circumstances would pass away in 
a few short months, and it might be 
wrong to propose a permanent measure 
of this nature. But I believe that the 
present condition of Ireland is not oc- 
casioned by the failure of the potato crop 
in the two last seasons. I believe that 
has only revealed the permanent con- 
dition of that country, and forced upon 
Parliament, and the country, and upon the 
public mind, the conviction of what that 
condition permanently is, and of the neces- 
sity of some permanent improvement of the 


necessity of entering into any lengthened | poor law for that country, in order to pro- 


defence of the principles upon which this | 


vide some effectual system of relief for 


measure is founded; and if I had felt my-| the poor. Under these circumstances, I 
self called upon by what has been said this| think, that, at the present time, when 


evening by some hon. Members to enter 
upon the question of out-door relief, I real- 
ly should have felt myself in a situation 
todo little more than retrace the ground 
already occupied by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. Villiers), 
who in his very able speech to-night stated 
sentiments upon that subject in which 
I most cordially concur. The noble Lord 
the Member for Lynn (Lord Jocelyn) and 





that conviction is forced upon us, and 
with a view to guard against the recur- 
rence of the extreme calamities which 
have recently afflicted Ireland, we are 
bound, not merely to provide for the 
temporary emergency, as we have at- 
tempted to do in the Temporary Relief 
Bill, but to take measures for the per- 
manent improvement of the people, and to 
provide against the periodical recurrence 


the right hon. Gentleman the Member for | of those seasons of distress which sweep 


Tyrone (Mr. Corry), not objecting to the | 


principle of the Bill, have expressed some | 
i talk of out-door relief, and say that it will 


apprehension as to its results — apprehen- 
sion from which I confess I am not myself 
entirely free; for, in proposing this mea- 
sure to the House, I do not pretend to ex- 
press any very confident anticipation of 
what the results may be; but I look for- 
ward to them with hope—a hope partly 
founded upon and justified by cireum- 
stances to which I shall presently allude. 
Sir, while I fully sympathize with those 
Yho, having great practical experience of 





away hundreds and thousands by famine 
and disease. And when hon. Gentlemen 


be ruinous to the people of Ireland to look 
forward to out-door relief, and to have ex- 
pectations held out of its being indefinitely 
extended, tliey must remember the circum- 
stances in which Ireland now stands with 
reference to this country. A few short 
hours and the expense of a few shillings 
bring over the Irishman to this country, 
where he is not debarred from the expecta- 
tion of out-door relief. He knows that 


Ireland, and knowing the difficulties which | while out-door relief has been denied him 
must attach to all attempts at great social hitherto at home, he has a right to it the 
i 
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moment he arrives in England. Repre- 
sentations have reached me from Liver- 
pool, and from South Wales, and other 


parts of the country, deprecating, in the, 


strongest terms, the hardships to which 
the inhabitants are subjected by the con- 
tinual arrival of a number of destitute 
Irish, owing to no adequate provision being 
made for them in their own country. I 
find that, at Liverpool, about 90,000 Irish 
arrived from Ireland within the last few 
months, of whom a very large proportion, 
certainly—about 30,000—have emigrated 
to America; but the other 60,000 remain 
in Liverpool, or are spread over Lancashire 
and the adjoining districts. From South 
Wales the same complaints are made. 
Under these circumstances, I think it 
would be impossible to refuse to make a far 
more adequate provision than has hitherto 
been made for the relief of the destitute 
poor in Ireland. But some hon. Gentle- 
men ask, ‘‘ How will out-door relief enable 
you to provide increased employment ?”’ 
I admit that it does not in itself; but I 
look to the stimulus which this Bill will 
supply to the proprietors and occupiers of 
the land to find increased employment for 
the people. Sir, that is not founded upon 
vain speculation; I find that the know- 
ledge that this Bill is passing through 
Parliament with so decided an assent to 
its principle, is operating in this way now, 
and inducing proprietors and occupiers to 
find increased employment for the people. 
I believe that the apprehensions ex- 
pressed in many quarters will be more 
than realized if proprietors and occupiers 
are to cease to exert themselves, and sit 
down in apathy and indifference and watch 
the course of events; and if, on the other 
hand, the working population are to look 
to out-door relief as the means by which 
they are to be supported without work. 
But I do trust there is a spirit among all 
classes of the people which will avert so 
dire a calamity ; and if that spirit does not 
exist, I believe that no legislation, or ab- 
sence of legislation, will avert it. The 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton alluded 
to an address which has recently issued 
from Wexford; and I will call the at- 
tention of the House to some parts of it, 
because it embodies in forcible language 
the principles which I think are those on 
which the salvation of Ireland, or of any 
country, must mainly depend; and which 
I trust are the principles upon which Irish- 
men are prepared to act. It is an address 
to the landowners and land occupiers of 
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the county of Wexford, issued by a “ Land. 
Lord and Tenant Association’’ in that coun. 
ty; which is stated to have been for some 
short time carrying on operations: there, 
The Earl of Courtown is president of the 
body, and it is stated that it has the sup- 
port of all the proprietors and many of the 
cultivators of the soil. The address, which 
emanated from a meeting held on the Ist 
inst., begins— 


“We, a committee appointed by the late grand 
jury, in consequence of the unhappy state of this 
country, address you solemnly and earnestly upon 
the necessity for exertion at the present crisis,” 


After adverting to the system of relief now 
going on, and the projected permanent Bys- 
tem, the address proceeds, referring to the 
letter— 

“ Under that system, the surplus population of 
this country will, if unemployed, be fed in idleness, 
The consequences will be—first, a heavy tax, from 
the expenditure of which no profitable return will 
arise ; secondly, the demoralisation and degrada- 
tion of the lower ranks of society, whose habits 
of dependence thus acquired, will render taxation 
under the New Poor Law a burden too heavy for 
the country to bear.” 

But they do not sit down in despair, merely 
prophesying evil; they propose to exert 
themselves to avert it. They state— 


“ Tworemedies present themselves—industrial 
profitable employment for the surplus labouring 
population, and emigration. The latter is a slow 
mode of relief; not to be neglected, but too slow 
to have the requisite effect. The former is that 
alone of which we can at the moment avail our- 
selves to the extent required. To provide this 
remedy general exertion will be necessary.” 


And then, after adverting to the formation 
of committees with a view to consult, they 
say— 

“These committees will search out means ot 
employment of a general nature, such as enlarged 
fisheries, reclamations of uncultivated tracts, &c. 
More limited means of employment, suited to dif- 
ferent localities, will be ascertained more readily 
by those connected with the localities; but a 
passing notice may well be bestowed on the vast 
field for profitable labour in the undrained land, 
and the unnecessary banks and ditches which de- 
face and render so much of our country useless. 
The evil of out-door relief, when grappled with 
systematically, will not be found unmanageable. 
On the 20th of February, when more than 
20,000 persons were employed on public relief 
works in this county, the proportion was one per- 
son was so employed to twenty-five arable acres 
in the county. We again solemnly and earnestly 
adjure you, the owners and occupiers of land, to 
unite while there is still time to prevent the de- 
gradation and final ruin that threaten this country. 
The result of your exertions will be the develop- 
ment of fertile resources and a provision for the 
future. A wise Providence blesses well-directed 
activity, while inaction ever produces ill conse- 
quences.” 
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That is the spirit in which, I hope, all 
classes of Irishmen will act; and, if they 
do, then I am confident that the apprehen- 
sions excited with reference to this Bill will 

rove unfounded. If they do not so act, 
put sit down with apathy and listlessness, 
merely watching the course of events, I am 
persuaded those apprehensions will be more 
than realized. Their hope does not lie in 
extraneous aid, but in the exertions of all 
classes, in the development of their own 
resources, aided indeed by measures calcu- 
lated to promote the introduction of capital 
and provide employment for the people ; 
and the Janded proprietors and occupiers, 
assisted by those measures, will, I hope, 
adopt a system which, while it will pro- 
vide increased employment for the people, 
will enlarge the productive powers of the 
eountry, and tend to elevate the people, 
and promote their future prosperity. The 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn (Lord 
Jocelyn), adverted also to the absence of 
political feeling which has of late prevailed 
in Ireland ; and it is indeed a gratifying 
cireumstanee to find all parties so entirely 
impressed with the conviction, that, re- 
gardless of those differences which in past 
times have unhappily divided Ireland, they 


might combine their efforts for the general 
good, and by such combination pursue a 
course which would tend to remove the in- 


fluence of those differences. And I do 
most cordially join in the hope which has 
been expressed, without at all complaining 
of the length of time occupied in the Im- 
perial Parliament by discussions on the 
subject of Ireland, that those discussions, 
and the measures which Parliament has 
passed with the view of improving her 
social condition, will be followed by the wil- 
ling co-operation of all classes in that 
country, for the common benefit, in carry- 
ing out the intentions of the Legislature; 
that a brighter day will yet dawn upon 
Ireland; and that those calamities which 
have not unfrequently occurred in her his- 
tory, but which have been of almost peri- 
odieal occurrence, will hereafter be averted 
or greatly mitigated. In that hope I trust 
this Bill, passing, as it is understood to 
pass, with the general concurrence of the 
House, will secure for Ireland the benefits 
itis calculated to confer upon that country, 
ifcarried out in the spirit in which the 
hon, Member for Northamptonshire (Mr. 
A. §. O’Brien) on a former occasion 
stated that it is his intention to act, in 
giving effect to the objects which are con- 
templated in the measure. 
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Lorp G. BENTINCK said: I under- 
stand that, during my absence from the 
House, the hon. and learned Member for 
Kerry (Mr. M. J. O’Connell) has made 
some remarks—certainly from the best 
possible motives—as to the circumstances 
under which I brought forward the clauses 
which I wish to have inserted in the Bill 
now before the House when it was in Com- 
mittee. I understand that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman stated that I took the 
House and the country by surprise—that 
I had taken the country at all events by 
surprise, if not the House —with the 
Amendments which were so nearly suc- 
cessful. Now I think it right that this ob- 
servation should not pass altogether un- 
answered. I gave the notice of those 
Amendments on the 11th of March. The 
House went into Committee for the first 
time on the 16th March, and it was not till 
twelve o’clock at night, on the 29th of the 
same month, that these clauses were dis- 
cussed at all. So that there had been 
eighteen days’ notice given of those clauses, 
and consequently they must have been 
printed in the Votes and Proceedings of the 
House not less than twelve times over, 
while they must have gone forth to the 
eountry in all the daily newspapers in the 
metropolis on not less than three separate 
occasions, each a week from the other. I 
think, therefore, I am justified in saying 
that there was no disguise on my part, and 
no attempt to take any advantage either of 
this House or of the country, when I pro- 
posed the Amendments to the Bill. Though 
the hon. and learned Gentlemen the Mem- 
ber for Kerry has said nothing in ill- 
humour—he never does—still he was wrong 
in stating that I meant by the clauses | 
proposed to impose a burden on the occu- 
pying tenants of Ireland. I beg to say that 
I was no party, and never meant to be a 
party, to the imposition of a burden on the 
occupying tenant, except with his own good 
will; for my clause was not to come into 
operation till 1849, and therefore the occu- 
pying tenant, who would have that burden 
placed upon him, would ineur it with his 
eyes open, and after the experience of two 
years probably the most trying as far as 
rates are concerned. If any person, there- 
fore, was likely to be injured, it would be 
the landlord, because the occupying tenant 
would be a fool indeed if he undertook an 
engagement after 1849 without duly con- 
sidering the amount of rates he would have 
to pay, looking at what he had paid during 
the present year and in the year 1848, 
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And then if the rates, as I trust they will 
be, are materially reduced after 1849, the 
occupying tenant would have the entire 
benefit of that reduction. I therefore think 
there never was any more unjustifiable 
charge made than that my intention was to 
impose an unjust tax upon the occupier. 
My object was not to protect the landlords, 
for I am not connected with the landlords 
of Ireland by myself or by my friends. I 
was seeking to do justice to all parties;. 
and I believe this, that the occupying 
tenant and the poor of Ireland, would have 
been the most benefited had the clauses 
which I proposed been made part of the 
Bill. I believe the effect would have been 
to have induced the occupying tenants to 
have improved their holdings; and I am 
convinced that the effect would have been 
to add much to their own wealth. I inter- 
fered with no vested right, as connected 
with the occupying tenant. I did, it is 
true, interfere with vested rights in one 
ease. I did impose burdens in regard to the 
second clause; but I proposed that those 
burdens should be imposed upon the land- 
lords. To the landlords I gave no quarter. 


To them I gave no opportunity of making 
a contract; but I did propose by the second 


clause that all the owners of holdings which 
did not exceed 5/. of yearly rent, should pay 
the rates—not from 1849, and not after new 
leases had been gone into, but from the 
passing of the Act. I proposed that the 
owners of all holdings not exceeding 51. of 
yearly rent, and comprising a body of 
76,029 persons, should bear the entire bur- 
dens themselves, and that the tenants 
should be altogether relieved. I say then, 
that there never was a greater calumny 
upon my friends or myself, than to say that 
we have been guilty of a felonious attempt 
to impose a new burden upon the occupy- 
ing tenants of Ireland. And to say that 
there was a conspiracy in this matter be- 
tween those Gentlemen who usually act 
with me, and those who were accustomed 
to act with the late Ministry, is altogether 
unjustifiable; for I can most conscientiously 
say that when I drew up the clause, I 
had no notion of receiving such support; 
and I can truly add that I never was 
more surprised in my life than when I 
found how nearly I had succeeded in carry- 
ing the clause which was put to the House. 
I trust I have said enough to prove to 
the House and to the people of Ireland that 
there never was anything more erroneous 
and more unjustifiable than the charge 
which has been made — that I have been 
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| seeking, or my friends on my behalf have 
| been seeking, by any unfair concert, and 
by any unfair underhand method, or with. 
out giving good notice to the House and 
_to the country of placing upon the ocen. 

pying tenants any burden which it is not 
| right and proper, and not for their interest, 
' that they should bear. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that the 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn (Lord G, 
Bentinck) had entirely acquitted himself of 
any charge or reflection which had been 
made against him of taking the House by 
surprise in the matter of the clauses he 
had wished to introduce into the Bill. He 
did not hear the statement which had been 
made by the hon. and learned Member for 
Kerry; but he could not think that that 
learned Gentleman intended to cast any 
imputation upon the proceedings of the 
noble Lord. The noble Lord did all that 
he could do under the circumstances. He 
had given the most ample notice of his 
Amendment; but if the hon. and learned 
Member for Kerry, when he spoke about 
the people being taken by surprise, meant 
the people of Ireland, he could confidently 
state that he had said nothing more than 
the truth. He had been in Ireland lately, 
and had conversed with many persons well 
acquainted with the feeling throughout the 
country; and he could say that there did 
exist, on the part of the people, a very 
strong feeling of alarm and apprehension 
on the subject of the danger they had es- 
caped. It was not his intention to discuss 
the merits of the clause proposed by the 
noble Lord, as it formed no part of the 
Bill; but this much he would say in refer- 
ence to it—and he felt it right that he should 
make the statement—that from all he had 
heard in Ireland from those who were best 
informed on the subject, that it would be a 
most unfortunate thing if a clause of the 
description proposed by the noble Lord was 
made to form part of the Bill. It had 
been said by his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, what he thought no man could dis- 
guise from himself, that however right the 
Bill might be in principle, and however 
carefully and cautiously drawn up in de- 
tail, yet still the working of it would be 
attended with no ordinary difficulty; and he 
felt convinced that if the clause in ques- 
tion had been engrafted upon the Bill, it 
would have added greatly to the obstacles 
and difficulties which the measure wou 
have to contend with from the prejudice 
and odium that would have been excited 
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inst it among the tenant-farmers. He 
heartily rejoiced to see this important mea- 
gure brought to a successful conclusion; 
and he hoped that the expectations enter- 
tained by the Government and Parliament, 
that it would lay the foundation of the per- 
manent prosperity of Ireland, would be 
realized; but he agreed with his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department in thinking that the success 
of this and every other measure that could 
be devised depended upon the degree of 
co-operation which the measures met with 
from those classes upon whose assistance 
the Government had a right to rely. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, he would not 
have forced any observations on the House 
on the present occasion, were it not that, 
admitting, as he did in the fullest manner, 
that the period was arrived at which it was 
impossible to avoid making some provision 
for the poor in Ireland, he was still not 
insensible to the difficulties which would 
attend the attempt. Those difficulties had 
in his mind been greatly aggravated by 
those temporary measures to which re- 
course had been had, and for which he did 
not wish to fix blame on any party; but 
the effect of them had been to throw upon 


the public works a large portion of the peo- 
ple of the country, thereby imposing great 
obstacles in the way of those who adminis- 
tered the poor law on sound principles, and 
in the same spirit as induced that House to 


pass the measure. It was not enough to 
eall for the cordial co-operation of all par- 
ties in carrying this law into effect; but 
there was a peculiar duty imposed on Go- 
vernment to give the full aid of their au- 
thority to those who might be willing to 
execute their duties, and not to allow them 
to be overborne by tumultuous assemblages 
on the one hand, or by feclings of interest 
gn the other. He certainly had voted for 
the clauses introduced by the noble Mem- 
ber for Lynn, not with any view of throw- 
nga burden on the occupying tenant— 
and from that charge the noble Lord had 
fully vindicated himself—but because he 
felt it was essential in the present state of 
Ireland to be able to oppose to the undue 
Wishes of the multitude for the receipt of 
relief, the interest of those who were of the 
class on whom the burden would fall most 
heavily, and would have the means of sup- 
Porting the guardians in the discharge of 
their duty. He also wished to combine 
With them a class of persons who, from 
their intimate knowledge of the people, 
Would be able to afford information as to 
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the real condition of applicants for relief to 
the board of guardians. He would repeat 
that it was absolutely necessary Govern- 
ment should be prepared to lend their cor- 
dial assistance to those charged with the 
execution of the law. It was no secret 
that in Ireland it was not so much the law 
passed here by the House that was the 
question, as the mode in which that law 
was there carried into effect. It was im- 
possible to expect that the gentlemen and 
farmers of the boards of guardians, pressed 
by multitudes of men, taught to depend, 
not on their own exertions, but on public 
charity, and believing that on their deci- 
sion their own existence depended, could 
execute their duty unless they had a con- 
fidence almost amounting to certainty that 
in resisting unfair claims they would re- 
ceive the protection of Government. They 
had been in the habit of attacking the 
mode in which the country gentlemen of 
Ireland had administered the law entrusted 
to them, and the manner in which they had 
levied the presentments in Ireland. But 
he had always considered that before they 
condemned those gentlemen, they ought to 
place themselves in a similar situation, and 
let the boldest among them ask what would 
have been theirconduct if they were obliged 
toassemble, like those gentlemen, surround- 
ed by crowds of men in a state of starva- 
tion, who knew that on those gentlemen 
depended their only hopes of relief; and let 
them ask themselves, too, what would have 
been their feelings, if they were obliged to 
return to their homes, assailed by those 
persons—exposed, if not to the loss of life, 
at least to some serious injury? It was 
from dangers of this sort that the poor-law 
guardians had a right to expect that Go- 
vernment would defend them. He had 
seen a published letter, by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rochdale, in which it was stated, 
that whatever burdens might be placed on 
the opulent part of the country in Ireland 
would certainly be resisted, and that a pas- 
sive resistance would be resorted to, in 
order to defeat the collection of the rates. 
Now, he boldly declared that, if after this 
Bill had passed, and the necessary rates 
imposed, there were any hesitation in their 
enforcement, or if Government permitted 
any resistance, active or passive, from that 
moment their poor law would become a 
dead letter; any social evil it was intended 
to remedy would be aggravated; and the 
measure itself, instead of proving a be- 
nefit, would become a permanent source 
of mischief. 
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Lorp J. RUSSELL: Sir, I concur in 
all that has been said by the right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down. I agree 
with him that it is quite necessary that 
Government should protect their officers 
engaged in the administration of the law, 
not only in granting relief, but in the re- 
fusal of unfair and unjust applications, 
And those who have represented this law 
as so very objectionable and ruinous to 
property in Ireland, seem to me to have 
misconceived the administration of a law 
of this kind, and the purport and nature of 
the lawitself. It is constantly represented 
in the pamphlet which has been circulated 
as the speech of the Archbishop of Dublin, 
as if the poor of Ireland have nothing to 
do but to make their choice between re- 
ceiving such wages as the farmers may 
choose to give them, and going to the 
workhouse and receiving, without any 
work, sufficient for their subsistence and 
support. Now that, as everybody knows, 
is not the poor law. It is not the proper 
administration of the poor law. If the 
laudlords and farmers agree that they can 
support the labouring man by wages—if the 
labouring man is afforded sufficient for his 
subsistence—he has no claim whatever on 
the poor-law guardians. He has no right 
whatever to go to the guardians and say, ‘1 
am offered work, but 1 prefer coming to 
the poorhouse. I am offered wages, but I 
prefer securing a subsistence without any 
work, and therefore I consider myself a 
pauper, and require support from you, in- 
stead of being employed as an industrious 
labourer.”’ That is not a poorlaw. That 
is not the proper administration of a poor 
law. And yet by representations that such 
is the case under this law, and that the 
people of Ireland, preferring to have sub- 
sistence without work to having subsistence 
with work, will by this law have the alter- 
native placed before them—it is by such 
representations that the Bill now before 
the House is made to appear so alarming 
to the holders of property in that country. 
Sir, I do think, as the hon. Member for 
Rochdale (Mr. 8. Crawford) has stated, 
that this Bill is guarded by very stringent 
provisions. When you say there shall be 
no relief to the able-bodied poor except in 
the workhouse, and if there be no room in 
the workhouse that application shall be 
made to the Poor Law Commissioners, 
who shall make an order for a limited time, 
during which the able-bodied labourers shall 
be supported only by food, and not by 
money payment, I think you have taken 
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very stringent precautions against the 
abuses to which we know every poor law 
is in some degree liable. I entirely agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman who has 
last spoken, that in the administration of 
this law, those who insist upon the enforee- 
ment of such conditions as the law has 
pointed out, and who act fairly, honestly, 
and with intelligence in carrying it out, 
have a right to the fullest support on the 
part of the Government. There are like. 
wise questions of support to persons who, 
acting thus in the administration of the 
law, may be subjected to intimidation, and 
who, being unpopular, may be threatened 
by those who would wish a more lax and 
improvident system of administration. | 
entirely agree that we cannot expect that 
men will act firmly in the administration 
of this law, if in their lives and persons 
they are not to be secured by the efforts 
of the Executive Government. I quite ad- 
mit it is not fair to charge a man with de- 
serting his duty, giving improvident relief, 
and abusing the law, unless you give him 
the utmost security which «» Government 
can give, that if he does act as I have de- 
scribed, he will be supported. I do not 
agree with the noble Lord who proposed a 
clause which has been already the subject 
of discussion on the report, that that clause 
did not impose an additional burden on the 
tenant. I cannot think that the case of 
Ireland is, as the noble Lord seems to think, 
exactly similar to that of England. I quite 
admit, if there were any additional burden, 
or any new county rate which you could 
say would be imposed on tenants at will 
in England from the beginning of the year 
1849, that any person who was about to 
take a farm, or was in the occupation of a 
farm, would have an opportunity of making 
his contract with the landlord, would caleu- 
late exactly what would be the burden he 
would have to sustain, and would refuse any 
longer to hold the farm if he were bound to 
pay a rent, which with that burden, was 
disproportionate to the produce of the farm. 
He would be able to make that contract; 
he and the landlord would agree together, 
and probably on very fair terms, as to what 
portion would fall on the tenant and what 
on the landlord, so that most probably the 
whole burden would in fact fall on the 
landlord, by a diminution of the rent. But 
considering what has been the state of so- 
ciety in Ireland, I eannot think that such 
would be the case in that country. My 
opinion is, that though it would be a great 
alleviation of the burden that the clause 
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was not to come into operation till the year | tries. Now, I am sure I do not intend for 
1849, there would be no deduction froma moment to maintain that there are not 
the rent which could be enforced against | great differences in the state of England 
the landlord, but a very great desire to| and Ireland; but the Secretary of State 
hold out for the utmost that could be ob- | has already confessed to us that he him- 
tained; and, looking to the habits of the | self supports this Bill without any confi- 
eople, I will not say as they may be fifty | dence of its producing the effect which we 
years hence, but as they have hitherto been, | all desire; and yet the Secretary of State 
and the strong conviction generally enter- | votes for this Bill, and we support the Se- 
tained that in holding the land they hold | cretary of State. The fact is, that this is 
the means of life, I think the tenant would | a great experiment; and, if it be, is it un- 
be obliged to pay an additional rent. If, | reasonable that the noble Lord the Mem- 
indeed, the noble Lord had argued that no | ber for Lynn, reasoning from such facts as 
additional burden was now to be thrown on | political experience offers under analogous 
the tenant, so that there would be no in-| circumstances, should draw his argument 
ducement to look more narrowly to the ad-| from the position of affairs in England ? 
ministration the poor law, and sce that | And is it any answer for the First Minister 
abuses did not spring up—if the noble| to say that there is a difference between 
Lord had taken that view, I am not pre-| Ireland and England (which no one dis- 
pared to say that there might not have | putes), and therefore you must not refer to 
been some truth in it, though the change | the instance of England? Is that not the 
would not be less injurious. But when | best instance, although an imperfect one, 
the right hon. Gentleman calls on the Go- | and the only instance we can refer to under 
vernment to support those who have to ad- | the circumstance which Her Majesty’s Mi- 
minister this law, I think the Executive | nisters admit, that they are offering a reme- 
Government, on the other hand, may very | dial measure in which they have not im- 
fairly express their hope that Parliament) plicit confidence? I think it, therefore, 
will not make the poor rate more burden- | not only a justifiable but an extremely 
some—that they will not make the poor law | wise course to refer to the best example 
odious to the people of Ireland—and will | which any one can adduce for his guidance 
not enhance the difficulties which every | at the moment. I therefore think that 
man will meet with in the administration | the observations of the noble Lord are 
of that law, and the collection of the rate | really not such as should influence our 
which is to be imposed. I will not, having | opinion. It may be true that the in- 
stated my opinions to the House, now say | stance of England is not exactly, or per- 
anything further than that I am very glad | haps very remotely, similar to that of Ire- 
to see that, after the debates we have had | land; but we are all agreed that it is the 
in this House, and the visits many Gentle- | only example we have to guide us; and it 
men have made to Ireland, there is no| was, therefore, a very fair basis for the 
diminution of the attention paid to this | clauses which the noble Lord the Member 
Bill, and every disposition to give it a fair | for Lynn proposed. I am of opinion—and, 
trial. | of course, one can only offer an opinion, 

Mr. DISRAELI: I may have misap- | for we have no experience on the snbject 
prehended the noble Lord; but I under- | — that the clauses which he proposed, 
stood him to say, that he thought the ar- | and which he nearly carried, contained 
gument of the noble Lord the Member for; a statesman-like principle — a principle 
Lynn a very good argument as applied to! which has been much misrepresented out 
a county rate, but not as regarded a poor|of the House; but, although spoken of 
rate. [Lord J. Russeri: I said that it | in some terms, I will not say of contumely, 
would be a good argument if applied to| by the hon. Member for Kerry (Mr. M. J. 
England, but not to Ireland.] I misap- | O’Connell), but with some terms of disre- 
prehended the noble Lord, and, therefore, spect and dislike—the hon. Gentleman 
Iam glad to have given him an opportunity | having received intimation from his consti- 
of correcting that misapprehension. I un- | tuents since the discussion, enforcing views 
derstand, therefore, the view of the noble | which did not animate him on the night on 
Lord to be this, that he thinks the argu-| which the Amendment was discussed; and 
ment of the noble Lord the Member for | although on a previous oceasion the hon. 
Lynn a very good argument as applied to | Member for Stroud lavished his great pow- 
England, but not as applied to Ireland, | ers of denunciation against that Amend- 
owing to the different state of these coun- | ment—-the expressions which fell from the 
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hon. Member for Stroud and from the hon. | perior tenants, he stipulated that there 
Member for Kerry, only show that an opin- | should be a lapse of time to permit them 
ion exists out of doors in Ireland which | to draw the result; he gave them the fiscal 
does not exist in this House, as shown by | experience of two years to frame a new bar. 
the tone of the debate that evening, espe- | gain and compact for 1849. I believe, al. 
cially on the part of Her Majesty’s Minis- | though I don’t say, that the result would be 
ters; for I am sure that an opposition more | as satisfactory as the noble Lord the Mem. 
moderate—I might say more modest—than | ber for Lynn stated; but when Ministers 
that which was offered to the Amendment bring it forward avowedly as an experiment 
of the noble Lord by the right hon. Gen- } —when the Secretary of State tells us that 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, I | it is with no enthusiastic conviction that 
never saw exhibited in any popular assem-| he supports the measure, is it to be tole. 
bly. I thought that up to the last mo-| rated that clauses so practical, so wise, 
ment he was to be vanquished against | and, as I believe, so beneficent as those 
his will. The reason of proposing the | brought forward by the noble Lord, should 
clauses in question was this, that this! be treated as some persons have treated 
being by the announcement of Her Ma-/ them who have spoken in utter ignorance? 
jesty’s Ministers a subject of experi-| I am not speaking of Irish Members at this 
ment—they themselves bringing forward a| moment. I refer to what has taken place 
measure in which they had not implicit | out of doors; for, although the noble Lord 
confidence—the noble Lord the Member | moved his Amendment in a temper and 
for Lynn thinking that, although it was of | spirit with which no one could find fault, 
great importance to relieve the tenant, it | he has received letters by every post from 
was of greater importance to pass a law| Ireland since couched in a very different 
not for the mere advantage of the tenant— | tone indeed from some which he had pre- 
not for the mere advantage of the landlord | viously received from the same quarter. 
—not for the mere advantage of any class, | I heard an hon. Member say on a previous 
but to pass a law which would really act, | evening that the Poles were the Irish of 


thought he would draw a line which, while | the north of Europe. I hope it will 
it removed the burden from the smaller; never be said of the Irish that they 
tenants, offered a stimulus to the superior are a light and frivolous people; but 
ones, and would make all classes combine | the rapidity with which they pass votes 
to carry the law into operation. Nothing of confidence, and then of illimitable con- 


is easier than, in this House, especially on demnation, is certainly not an encou- 





the subject of Ireland, for hon. Members | ragement to public men, and is not the 
to rise and make general statements and_ best evidence of popular consistency. The 
flashy speeches, and talk of burdening noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) has referred 
classes; but the point to consider is, whe- to a pamphlet which has just been publish- 
ther we will pass a law which will operate. | ed, containing the report of a speech of a 
You may pass a law, throwing as youthink right rev. Prelate. I am glad the noble 
the burden on a particular class; but when Lord noticed that extraordinary ebullition 
you find you are not able to carry it into of prelatic conviction, for anything more 
effect, what answer will you make to those remarkable I never remember to have 
parties who proposed an Amendment simi-| seen. Throughout that pamphlet there 
lar to that proposed by the noble Lord the | is one unprecedented assumption ; the 
Member for Lynn, when they ask what ad-| writer always assumes that the poor 
vantage has accrued to the country—what law is to be administered by the poor. 
benefit has been conferred on the people; That is the basis of all his arguments, 
of Ireland? In the present instance the | the fountain of his illustrations, and the 
Amendment in question proposed to do source of all his counsels. That is not 
more for the smaller tenant than was done the opinion, I believe, of Gentlemen on 
by the existing law. Under the present this side of the House, who generally sup- 
law no tenant was rated to the maintenance port Her Majesty’s Ministers in the mea- 
of the poor who occupied a holding under | sure they have brought forward. They 
4l. annual rent. The noble Lord proposed have supported it as a great experiment— 
that no tenant who occupied a holding | as a hazardous experiment, but as a neces- 
under 51. a year should be rated; while at | sary measure—as a measure brought for- 
the same time, although he threw what/ ward under circumstances in which inevi- 
you believe to be a burden, but what I be-| table necessity is the counsellor of the 


lieve to be a salutary stimulus, on the su- realm. But, although it has been brought 
| 
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forward, under these circumstances, as a 
last resource—we have not counselled in 
panic. Although it is a measure of ne- 
cessity, We bring forward in its support the 
principles of political science. It is not a 
rash measure, to allow the starving people 
to break into the public granaries of the 
realm; but it is a measure in which we 
have endeavoured, by stringent regulations, 
to benefit the country and promote the 
commonweal. I will venture to say, that 
if there be any thing calculated to bring 
political economy into greater discredit than 
it now enjoys, it is making and publishing 
such speeches as that to which I have just 
referred. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State noticed the unanimity 
with which this question was about to 
pass. I certainly had no intention to in- 
terfere with that unanimity; but I am 
glad that the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn, although he unexpectedly entered 
the House, did notice the attack which was 
made upon him; for one more unjust in 
its essence or more improper to encourage, 
as regards public men, I cannot conceive. 
I am glad he had an opportunity of making 
that vindication which has been completely 
acknowledged by leading men on both 
sides of the House. What may be the 
opinion of the people of Ireland, I cannot 
pretend to decide. I know that he has 
been animated in the course he has taken 
on Ireland by only one principle, and that 
was to do his duty under circumstances of 
great difficulty; and the consciousness of 
that principle will maintain him, and what- 
ever may be their opinion, he will not 
swerve from the course he, has deter- 
mined to pursue. 

Sin G. GREY: The hon. Member has 
referred to an expression of mine as im- 
plying that I wanted confidence in this 
measure, I certainly did not intend to 
express—and I believe I did not express— 
any doubt of the expediency or necessity 
of the measure now before the House. I 
did say, however, that I could not predict 
with confidence what the result of the mea- 
sure may be, because J feel that that re- 
sult mainly depends upon the support and 
the co-operation it may meet with on the 
part of that class of persons whose co- 
operation is essential to its safe adminis- 
tration. 

Carrais FITZMAURICE, as the re- 
Presentative of a large English county, 
and particularly as being, through his fa- 
mily, counected with Ireland, begged to 

allowed to say a few words on this sub- 
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ject. One thing he would wish to point 
out to the farmers of Ireland, which was 
the great danger they were incurring by 
the mode of proceeding that had been 
adopted, unless he was misinformed, by 
tov many of them. They were holding 
their corn for famine prices. Now, he had 
received information from a person of un- 
questionable authority, who wrote from 
Kingston, in Canada, under date the 11th 
of December, showing that the store- 
houses there were crammed with corn not 
able to be forwarded on account of the 
freezing of the St. Lawrence and the Ri- 
deau Canal; and stating that from what 
they heard, it seemed that there was an 
immensity of grain in the west not yet 
thrashed out. Another symptom of there 
being large quantities in the country was 
the falling of prices. In the United States 
the reports of the numbers of bushels to 
be sent in the spring were almost beyond 
belief. This corn would be poured upon 
Ireland in a mass at once, and those far- 
mers who were holding their corn for 
famine prices would be disappointed; they 
would not be able to get any price, and 
therefore not able to pay their rents, and 
extensive ruin would be the consequence. 
With respect to poor relief, the plan which 
he had to propose, and which he had _ sub- 
mitted to the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth, many months ago, was 
this. He would suppose the unions of Ire- 
land would require to be increased so as 
reach perhaps 200. To every union he 
would attach a farm of say 100 acres, 
over which he would appoint a first-rate 
bailiff. THe might mention that Dr. Kane, 
in his Industrial Resources of Ireland, 
had given the weight of his high authority 
in favour of the plan. The way he (Cap- 
tain Fitzmaurice) would work it would be 
this. Every man who came for work to 
the union might by this means be tested 
as to the sincerity of his desire to earn a 
livelihood by labour. He would put every 
such man to work on the farm, and aliow 
him to take home his wages in preference 
to confining him in the house; and he con- 
tended that such a plan, if carried out on 
principles of high farming, would be a self- 
paying system. As to the draining of 
lands, he trusted that the Government 
would pause before they went further in 
attempting to drain the bogs of Ireland; 
many of the attempts that heretofore had 
been made, had led to disastrous results. 
His own family having been brought under 
the notice of the House at different times 
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in the course of the late debates relating | 
to Ireland, he trusted the House would 
excuse him for referring to the subject. 
The hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. W. 
S. O’Brien), who he was sorry was not 
then in his place, had named his (Captain 
Fitzmaurice’s) brother, as one of those 
landlords who were deficient in the per- 
formance of their duties, and a constant 
absentee. Now, at the very time the! 
hon. Member was making that remark, 
his brother was in Ireland remitting hun- 
dreds of pounds to his tenants of the rent | 
that they owed him. His brother had also | 
given his agent orders to draw on him to | 
any extent for the relief of the poor on | 
his estate; and there was not a poor tenant | 
on that estate who had not got seed given 
him by his brother, and those who were | 
disabled by sickness from doing it them- | 
selves had had the land sowed for them. 
There had not been one person on his | 
brother’s estate that had applied for parish | 
relief for his family. That statement he | 
considered it was just to his own family | 
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aggravated assaults; 611 demands or rob. 
beries of arms; 290 assaults endangering 
life; 1,783 sending threatening notices; 
536 attacks on houses; 167 firings into 
dwellings. The hon. and gallant Member 
then stated the following cases as speci. 
mens of the outrages against life in Ire. 
land: The first case occurred on October 
24, 1846; it was the case of Mr. Hugh 
Palliser Hickman, deputy-lieutenant of 
Clare, late high sheriff of the country, 
and son-in-law of the Bishop of Meath. 
On the evening of that day, a numerous 
band of ruffians, with blackened faces, en- 
tered his house, and having placed sentinels 
over the servants, proceeded to the dining- 
room, and, calling for fire-arms, commenced 
a most furious attack on Mr. Hickman, 
who stoutly refused to deliver up his arms 
until he was completely overpowered by 


/ several blows on the head; when Mrs, 


Hickman pointed out where the arms were, 
with which the ruffians decamped, but not 
before they had renewed their brutal at- 
tack on Mr. Hickman, inflicting two very 


to make; it was a truth which he thought | deep wounds on his head, and breaking one 
the people of Ireland would not be the | of his fingers. The outrage was the more 


worse for hearing. His grandfather had | to be lamented, seeing that the object of 


sunk as much as 200,0001. in the linen it was always resident in the country, and 


trade, which was all lost, owing to the not less conspicuous for his humane atten- 
want of energy of the people in his neigh- | tion to the wants of the poor, than for the 
bourhood, who took a prejudice against the | extensive employment which he gave. A 
machinery that was employed in the manu-| number of poor people residing on land 
facture. It could not be said that the loss | adjoining Mr. Hickman’s property would 
arose from absenteeism, for his grandfather | have been in a most deplorable state of 
even went behind the counter in an apron | destitution had not Mr. Hickman provided 
in order to give an example to the people. | them with constant employment during the 
Nevertheless the whole was lost, and he| year, and thus kept their families from 
regretted to say he was the sufferer. The! starving. In the county of Galway, on 
true cause of absenteeism lay on the peo-/| the 9th of December, a most brutal mur- 
ple themselves, for that which immediately | der was committed near Tuam, on Mr. 
led to it was the insecurity for life and | John Lynch, who was a large landed pro- 
property that was felt in Ireland. As a! prietor, and one of the kindest and most 
proof of the insecurity of life, he might | benevolent gentlemen within the district in 
mention that his brother’s servant was shot | which he resided. He was also a most 


at his door, eleven bullets being put through | 
his body. There were twenty men round | 
the door, not one of whom stirred a hand | 
to help the victim. When Englishmen, 
having property in Ireland, were accused 
of absenteeism, he would ask, could it be 
expected that any one would go from this 
country, where, as far as the lives of him- 
self, his wife, and children were concerned, 
he might sleep with his doors open, to live 
in such a pandemonium as was exhibited 
in the returns for 1846 of the general 
state of Ireland, which gave as the account 
of crimes committed within the year, 176 
homicides: 158 firings at the person; 604 





inoffensive man, and was greatly esteemed 
by every person, rich or poor, in the neigh- 
bourhood, and it was unaccountable why 
he should have been selected for the dag- 
ger of the assassin. Mr. Lynch was en- 
tering his own gate when he was fired at 
from behind, and it would appear that the 
shot mortally wounded but did not instantly 
kill him. The assassins beat him dread- 
fully on the head, and moreover houghed 
and mangled his body in a shocking man- 
ner with some instrument supposed to be 
a reaping hook. There was not the slight- 
est cause assigned, nor indeed could there 
be, for this murder. Personally there could 
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be no ill feeling towards Mr. Lynch, for he 
was kind, humane, charitable, and conci- 
liating. The shrieks of his family and 
their heart-rending anguish could not be 
heard without emotion by the most har- 
dened, and upon one of his children the 
effect had been of the most melancholy 
description. With respect to Tipperary, 
with which his brother’s family was more 
immediately connected, it was stated in 
the return to which he had already re- 
ferred, that that county alone had furnished 
604 cases of aggravated assaults, whilst— 
and this was a fact which demanded the 
serious consideration of the House—out of 
the gross number of 176 murders, no less 
than 132 were committed in Tipperary. 
These murders were perpetrated under cir- 
cumstances of the most revolting barbarity. 
The particulars of one of these cases were 
thus described :— 

“ About the hour of 12 o’clock on Sunday night 
last, five men—rather monsters in human form— 
went to the house of Michael Mullaly, at James- 
town, and demanded admittance in the name of 
the police. Before the door could be opened, it 
was violently forced in ; four ruffians entered, two 
of whom wore masks, the other two had their 
faces coloured. One of them was armed with a 


pistol, and the fifth person, who was stationed at 
the door, was armed with a pitchfork. There 


were in the house at the time, James Mullaly, 80 
years of age, and his nephew, Michael, aged 60 (a 
cripple), and two women named Mary and Ally 
Mullaly. The party having lighted four candles, 
which they brought with them, then demanded 
what money was in the house, and were informed 
that ten shillings were all they had. One of them 
produced a book and swore the entire family as 
to the truth of what they said; and he then deli- 
berately swore on the same book that they would 
leave the entire family corpses before they left. 
They then beat them. The gray locks of the ve- 
nerable old man, or the helpless state of the un- 
fortunate cripple, were no shield from the brutal 
attack of these sanguinary scoundrels. They next 
proceeded to the bed, and having dragged Alley 
therefrom, they also dreadfully beat and kicked 
her, and having procured a rope, they tied it 
round her neck, fastened it to a beam, placed her 
on a box, in the most cool manner, and when they 
had all ready, they removed the box, and left the 
body suspended from the beam. Before life be- 
came extinct, those monsters cut down the body of 
the wretched woman, dragged it to the fire-place, 
and placed her on her side across the fire ; how- 
ever, she was then thrown on the kitchen floor, 
to all appearance lifeless, when one of these mon- 
sters got a burning coal, and placed it on different 
parts of her arms, and then beat and kicked her 
about the head and shoulders unmercifully. All 
this was done with a view of extorting a confes- 
sion of where they had the money. 
remained in the house for three or four hours, 
and when going away one of them lit straw and 
held it to the thatch for the purpose of setting fire 
to the house.” 


It might be supposed that those wretches 
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committed the crime in order to obtain 
possession of some rich booty——an enor- 
mous quantity or a large sum of money. 
They carried away with them all they could 
get—Ils. 2d. and an old razor. For so 
trifling a booty was that frightful tragedy 
enacted. In another instance a party broke 
into the dwelling-house of a man named 
Renchen, whom they beat in a shocking 
manner, and afterwards placed upon the 
fire. The man died. He would not travel 
further into this record of blood; but when 
the landlords of Ireland were condemned 
for absenteeism, and when the Legislature 
was about to impose upon Ireland the se- 
verest absentee tax which could be devised, 
he called upon the Government and Parlia- 
ment to make life and property as secure 
in Tipperary as in Middlesex and Bucking- 
ham. He had a right to make that de- 
mand. Under the present system of vio- 
lence and intimidation, it was impossible 
for a landowner in Ireland to farm his land 
to the best advantage—he was not allowed 
to do so. A gentleman who had some 
property near his brother’s estate, directed 
his steward to send some men from one 
farm to another. The consequence was, 
that the steward’s skull was broken imme- 
diately, and the gentleman received notice 
that if he persevered in his design he would 
be killed the next day. These violent pro- 
ceedings were not confined to disputes re- 
specting land. The Irish fisheries ought 
to be most productive; but he would ask 
the noble Lord the Member for Newry 
whether from the moment the Buard of 
Works began to pay out money, a single 
net had been put in the water in the north 
of Ireland? Conversing lately with a per- 
son who fished the west coast of England, 
he asked him why he did not go to Ireland 
where fish were so abundant? His reply 
was that he had gone there once, and the 
people cut his nets, in consequence of which 
he left the country in disgust. He was 
aware that a fishing company was once 
successfully employed on the coast of 
Waterford, the men earning 18s. per week 
each, and the produce paying a dividend of 
20 per cent. The nets were destroyed, 
and the boats cut adrift in the night. The 
company of course ceased working, and the 
district lost the advantage which it derived 
from the fishing. The House had heard 
much of the misery existing at Skibbereen. 
Within five miles of that place was fish 
enough to feed all Ireland. There was as 
fine a bank of fish off Youghall as at New- 
foundland, and fish might be obtained there 
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in sufficient quantities to supply not only 
Ireland but France and Spain. The people 
on the spot would not take the fish, and 
English fishermen had been invited to go 
there; but not a man would stir, because he 
knew that his life would not be safe. He 
called for no Coercion Bill for Ireland, but 
he did demand security for life and pro- 
perty in that country. One of the most 
disheartening circumstances attending the 
present crisis was the continuance of the 
Repeal agitation. Whilst Ireland was 
being saddled with taxation to the amount 
of four, and, it might be, eight millions, 
and whilst England was straining every 
nerve to save the people of Ireland from 
starvation, a set of persons were anxious to 
separate the two countries. It was time 
that the distinction between Saxon and 
Celt should be forgotten, and that all Irish- 
men should unite in an endeavour to bene- 
fit their common country. In his opinion 
the commencement of the social regenera- 
tion of Ireland was compressed in a mono- 
syllable—the spade. The hon. and gallant 
Member concluded by declaring his inten- 
tion to support the Government amidst the 
unexampled difficulties in which it was 
placed. 

Bill read a third time. 

Si GEORGE GREY moved several 
verbal Amendments and additional clauses, 
which were agreed to. 

Mr. GROGAN said he had given notice 
of his intention to move the addition of 
two clauses to provide against a pressure 
that would probably oceur in this way :— 
Liverpool was at the present moment over- 
whelmed by the influx of Irish paupers; 
that town would soon have the power of re- 
moving those paupers back to Ireland, 
Dublin would be the place where those dis- 
tressed objects would land, and the citizens 
of Dublin would be obliged to give them 
relief. His wish was to enact that Dublin 
(or any other place similarly circumstanced) 
should have the power to examine the poor 
whom they relieved as to the union whence 
they originally came ; and to charge such 
union with the expenses incurred in ad- 
ministering such relief. Ie was, however, 
informed by the Speaker, that owing to an 
informality, it was not competent for him 
to propose the clauses he had prepared. 
At the same time, it was a subject that 
vitally affected the city of Dublin, where 
there were at present upwards of 40,000 
paupers receiving relief under the Tempo- 
rary Relief Bill. If the Government would 
give the unions a power of removal, the 
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clauses he had intended to propose would 
not be necessary. 

Mr. SPEAKER said that the clauses 
went to impose a burden upon unions jn 
Ireland which was not at present instituted 
by any other clause of the Bill, and there. 
fore it was not competent, by way of rider, 
to introduce such clauses. 

Sir G. GREY said, the clauses jn. 
volved the subject of the law of settlement, 
which was a matter of too great impor. 
tance to be enacted by way of a rider to 
any Bill. He could assure the hon. Gen- 
tleman that the subject would engage the 
serious attention of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, 


Bill passed. 


LANDED PROPERTY (IRELAND) BILL, 


On the Motion of Lorpv J. RUSSELL, 
the Landed Property (Ireland) Bill was 
read a third time. 

CotonEL RAWDON rose to move the 
insertion of the clause of which he bad 
given notice, empowering the landlords to 
obtain money under the provisions of the 
Act for the construction of corn mills, 
The gallant Colonel said he was extremely 
sorry that the Government had taken the 
course they had with respect to this Bill. 
It was admitted on all hands that the peo- 
ple of Ireland would hereafter be much 
greater consumers of corn than they had 
been, and it was also admitted that the 
grinding power of Ireland was quite in- 
sufficient for its present wants. Mr. Tre- 
velyan confirmed that statement, and sug- 
gested the employment of hand-mills as a 
temporary measure. Did he want further 
proof, he need only refer to the fact, that 
| to meet the present emergency, the Go- 
i vernment itself had put the whole of the 
| mill power under the control of the Admi- 
| ralty in the Channel Islands and at Malta, 
into requisition for the manufacture of food. 
It was, therefore, exceedingly unfortunate 
that Government had not adhered to the 
Bill as it was originally framed; because 
it then enabled landed proprietors to im- 
prove their property by making them ad- 
vances to establish mills. Having men- 
tioned the name of Mr. Trevelyan, he con- 
sidered it but an act of justice towards that 
gentleman to say, that he had shown the 
greatest talent, zeal, and humanity through- 
out the whole of these transactions. No- 
thing escaped his penctration; nothing was 
beyond or beneath his attention, from the 
cultivation of land to the concoction of stir- 
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about. He (Colonel Rawdon) called the 
attention of the House to the actual state 
of the mill business in Ireland, and quoted 
the report of a recent Committee on the 
subject. Mr. Trevelyan in that report stated 
that the corn was ground in two ways; 
either through the medium of a jobber, 
who went round the country and bought 
the corn up, or it was taken to the mill by 
the farmer himself. It was there weighed, 
but not in the presence of the farmer, who 
was not allowed to come on the premises; 
and if he had not weighed it beforehand, a 
practice very unusual, and in many in- 
stances impossible for want of means, he 
was at the mercy of the miller. If the 
farmer did not choose to accept the price 
offered him, there was an understanding 
among the millers, who were quickly ap- 
prised of the circumstance, and none of 
them would advance a single farthing be- 
yond the sum originally offered; and the 
farmer was compelled to accept it. The 
report continued, that a more liberal prin- 
ciple of trade was indispensable; and he 
called on the Government, who were the 
advocates of the principles of liberal trade, 
to carry out the report, by permitting the 
re-introduction of clauses into the Bill em- 
powering the landlords to employ the Go- 
vernment grants in the construction of 
mills. The necessity was most pressing, 
for although, no doubt, in some parts of 
Ireland mills would be erected by private 
enterprise, they would chiefly be mercan- 
tile concerns, and the population would be 
left in a deplorable condition. Even at 
the present time they had to wait their 
turns at the mills for hours, and fights had 
often occurred for priority, in which lives 
had been lost. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Falkirk (Lord Lincoln) had said— 
and the sentiment had been re-echoed by 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth—that the landlords must rely on 
their own exertions; but, in order to show 
the absurdity of that remark when applied 
generally, he stated the case of a gentle- 
man whom he knew, the proprietor of a 
property in Sligo, the rental of which was 
11001. a year, who resided entirely in 
Ireland. Last year, of that 1,100. he re- 
ceived only 100/., and this year only 151. 
How then was he, by his own exertions, to 
improve his property? He was not advo- 
cating a large grant of money for the pur- 
pose of erecting mills; he only contended 
that such erections ought to be included in 
Bill which professed to advance money to 
the landowners for the purpose of improv- 
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ing their estates. He had attended the 
Committees, and after such evidence as 
that he had alluded to, given by a gentle- 
man of so much information and experi- 
ence as Mr. Trevelyan, he felt very much 
surprised that the clauses relating to mills 
were left out. Some objection had been 
made by the Board of Works of difficul- 
ties; but he thought that practically it 
would be as easy to survey districts and 
make reports as to the necessity for mills 
in those districts as to make surveys for 
other purposes. He did not see why the 
erection of corn mills might not be consi- 
dered as much a permanent improvement 
as any other. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman, in conclusion, moved— 

“ That the words, ‘ erecting and making corn 
mills, with the necessary buildings and water 
courses for the use of the same, or otherwise, in 
the opinion of the said Commissioners, perma- 
nently improving lands in Ireland,’ be inserted at 
the end of Clause 4.” 


Sir G. GREY admitted, that it was 
very desirable to increase the milling pow- 
er of Ireland, which was at present far 
from sufficient to meet the requirements of 
the country. The question, however, for 
consideration at the present moment was, 
in what way could the funds (1,500,000/.) 
authorized to be raised under the Bill be 
best applied. The object, as he under- 
stood it, was to improve the land, to drain, 
sub-soil, warp, and bank land from tidal 
or river waters—reclaim waste lands, make 
roads, &ce. These were objects directly 
connected with the improvement of the 
soil; but with regard to the erection of 
corn mills, he believed they were the very 
best investments in Ireland, and that if 
the Government did not interfere, the ex- 
ertions of private capital would be found 
amply sufficient to meet the great demand 
that most probably would be made upon 
them. The words were inserted in the 
Bill originally, but had been struck out at 
the express desire of several hon. Members 
connected with Ireland. Under those cir- 
cumstances, he felt bound to resist the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Rochdale. 

Mr. THORNELY agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State, 
that it would be better to leave the con- 
struction of mills to private enterprise. 
Bearing in mind the great drain upon this 
country, he did not think they ought to 
sanction a further advance for the encour- 
agement of a branch of industry which at 
present yielded to the capitalist an im- 
mense profit. 

2H 
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Mr. FRENCH said, that he must con- 
fess that he never heard anything more 
lame than the defence now brought for- 
ward by his right hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary for the Home Department, for what 
he must designate the weakness of the Go- 
vernment in abandoning a provision which, 
after a long and apparently mature consi- 
deration, they had introduced into this Bill, 
and which they now struck out at the mere 
suggestion of a noble Lord who had filled 
the office of Secretary for Ireland but for a 
very short time; and who, according to the 
description of the right hon. Member for 
Dungarvon, had come into that office in a 
state of nature from the Woods and 
Forests. He denied that any analogy ex- 
isted between the state of farm tenancies 
in England and Ireland. In the latter 
country, especially in the west, the farms 
were generally exceedingly small, and it was 
a great object to aid their consolidation 
into large holdings, which was the more 
necessary in consequence of the great emi- 
gration now going on. To render the pre- 
sent crisis available, it was required that 
farm buildings, suited for such larger 
holdings, should be constructed, which 
could not be done by the landlords under 
circumstances like the present, when their 
rents were unpaid, and a vast number of 
small farms thrown upon their hands. In 
order to prevent the perpetuation of a 
bad system, the aid of Government loans 
for this purpose was absolutely essential. 
The consequence of a denial of such 
loans would be the perpetuation of the 
present system of minute holdings with 
all their attendant evils, now so strongly 
held up to public view. With respect to 
mills, also, the change from potato to 
corn food imperatively required that the 
means of preparing such food should be at 
hand in every district. The people were 
now left at the mercy of the great millers, 
and a sort of monopoly, very injurious to 
the poor, thereby maintained. Small mills, 
in convenient situations, were the proper an- 
tidote for such monopoly, and aid for their 
construction should be given by Govern- 
ment loans under this Bill. 

The House divided on the question that 
the words proposed be there added :—Ayes 
31; Noes 100: Majority 69. 


List of the AYES. 


Beresford, Maj. 
Brooke, Lord 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Clive, Visct. 


Allix, J. P. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bennet, P. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 


{COMMONS} 





Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Dick, Q. 
Fitzmaurice, hon. W. 
French, F. 

Gore, M. 

Granby, Marq. of 
Grogan, E 

Halsey, T. P. 

Hill, Lord E. 
Lawless, hon. C. 
M‘Carthy, A. 
Manners, Lord J. 
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March, Earl of 
Maxwell, hon. J. P, 
Newdegate, C. N, 
Newry, Visct. 
O’Connell, M. J, 
Pollington, Visct. 
Repton, G. W. J, 
Verner, Sir W. 
Worcester, Marq. of 
TELLERS, 
Rawdon, Col. 
Crawford, W. 8, 


List of the Nozs. 


Acland, T, D. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Anson, hon. Col. 
Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 
Austen, Col. 
Baine, W. 
Bannerman, A. 
Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 
Bateson, T. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, hon. C. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Berkeley, hon. H, F. 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
Broadley, H. 
Brotherton, J. 
Busfeild, W. 
Cardwell, E. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Cowper, hon. W, F. 
Craig, W. G. 
Davies, D. A. S. 
Deedes, W. 
Dickinson, F, H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Duckworth, Sir J.T. B. 
Duncan, Visct. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, F. 
Dundas, Sir D. 
East, Sir J. B. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Evans, W. 
Fielden, J. 
Forster, M. 
Frewen, C. H. 
Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Gill, T. 
Gisborne, T. 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Gore, W. R. O. 
Gore, hon. R. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Greene, T 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 


Hastie, A. 
Hawes, B. 
Hay, Sir A. L. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hindley, C. 
Hobhouse, rt. hn. Sir J, 
Howard, P. H. 
James, Sir W. C, 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Jones, Capt. 
Labouchere, rt. hn. H. 
Langston, J. H. 
Le Marchant, Sir D, 
Lindsay, Col. 
M‘Donnell, J. M. 
M‘Neill, D. 
Maitland, T. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Monahan, J. H. 
Morgan, 0. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morris, D. 
Nicholl. rt. hon. J. 
Napier, Sir C. 
O’Conor Don 
Ogle, S, C. H. 
Palmer, R. 
Parker, J. 
Perfect, R. 
Ponsonby,hon.C.F.A.¢. 
Rice, E. R. 
Rich, H. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Stanley, hon. W. 0. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Thornely, T. 
Turner, E. 
Vivian J. H. 
Ward, H. G. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Wyse, T. 

TELLERS. 
Tufnell, H. 
Hill, Lord Marcus 


Lorpv G. BENTINCK moved that the 
words “and substantial farm-houses and 
buildings’’ should be restored to the fourth 


clause of the Bill. 


He had received 8 


great many communications on this sub- 
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ject, and great anxiety was expressed that 
these words should be re-introduced into 
the Bill. If it was intended to improve 
agriculture in Ireland by the promotion of 
a system of consolidating and enlarging 
farms, and encouraging the adoption of 
the same system as in this country; then 
one of the first things that should be re- 
sorted to was to erect substantial farm- 
houses. He did not think, therefore, that 
Government could assist and encourage 
agriculture in Ireland in a way that would 
be more advantageous than by restoring 
the words he had proposed to the fourth 
clause of the Bill. 

Sm G. GREY thought the restoration 
of the words proposed by the noble Lord 
was not advisable. A good deal of evi- 
dence had been examined on this point 
before the tenant-right commission, and 
the result of that evidence was to prove 
the inexpediency of giving money for the 
erection of farm buildings. The matter 
had also been discussed in the other 
House; and the Government had, after 
mature deliberation, come to the resolu- 
tion that it was not advisable to advance 
money for any other purpose than the per- 
manent improvement of the land. 

The House divided on the question that 
the words be there added:—Ayes 30; 
Noes 86: Majority 56. 


List of the Ayzs. 


Gordon, hon. Adm. 
Gore, M. 

Granby, Marq. of 
Halsey, T. P. 

Hill, Lord E. 
M‘Carthy, A. 
Manners, Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Newry, Visct. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Worcester, Marq. of 


Allix, J. P. 

Archdall, Capt. M. 
Arkwright, G, 
Austen, Col. 

Bennet, P. 

Bentinck, Lord G. 
Brooke, Lord 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Clive, Viset. 

Crawford, W. S. 
Deedes, W. 

Dick, Q. 

Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Fitzmaurice, hon. W. 
French, F. 

Frewen, C. H. 


TELLERS, 
Beresford, Major 
Newdegate, C. N. 


List of the Noxs. 


Blackburne, J. I. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 
Busfeild, W. 
Cardwell, E. 
Colebrook, Sir T, E. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Duckworth, Sir J. B. T, 


Acland, T. D. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Anson, hon. Col. 
Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 
Baine, W. 
Bannerman, A. 
ing, rt. hon, F. T. 
Bellew R. M. ” 
Berkeley, hon. C. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Berkeley, hon. H. F. 
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Duncan, Visct. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, F. 

Dundas, Sir D. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Evans, W. 

Forster, M. 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Gill, T. 

Gisborne, T. 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Gore, hon. R. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Greene, T. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hamilton, W. J, 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hastie, A. 

Hawes, B. 

Hay, Sir A. L. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hindley, C. 
Hobhouse, rt. hon. SirJ. 
Howard, P. H. 
James, Sir W. C. 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Langston, J. H. 

Le Marchant, Sir D. 
Lindsay, Col. 
M‘Donnell, J. M. 


Mr. SHARMAN 
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Maitland, T. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Monahan, J. H. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morris, D. 
Napier, Sir C. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Conor Don 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Parker, J. 
Perfect, R. 
Ponsonby, hn. 0. F.A.€. 
Rice, E 
Rich, H. 
Rambold, C. E. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Stanley, hon. W. O. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Thornely T. 
Turner, E. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Ward, H. G. 
Wawn, J. T. 
TELLERS. 
Tufnell, H. 
Hill, Lord Marcus 


CRAWFORD said, 





that he had given notice of his intention to 
move that two clauses should be expunged 
from the Bill. The first of these was the 
35th, which gave a power to the landlord 
to enter upon the land of the tenant with- 
out his consent, and effect improvements. 
There was no such power given to land- 
lords in England. He complained that 
this was legislating on the old coercive 
plan, which had done so much injury in 
Ireland heretofore, and which if acted upon 
would do still more. He earnestly asked 
the Government to expunge such power 
from the Bill. It would be exceedingly 
hard to give power to a landlord to 
enter upon his tenant’s land and effect 
improvements, by means of which he 
would be enabled to demand a higher 
rent; but which improvements, if pro- 
per protection were given, would be ef- 
fected by the tenant himself. He would, 
in the first place, move that the 35th 
Clause be expunged; and he would after- 
wards move for the expunging of the 45th 
Clause. He earnestly submitted to the 
Government whether it was not advisable 
to agree to his suggestion. 

Mr. MONAHAN said the Bill could 
be scarcely acted upon at all without the 
35th Clause; and the other clause he 
thought necessarily. followed from it. 


2H 2 
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Motion negatived. Bill passed. 
House adjourned at half-past Twelve. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, April 19, 1847. 


Minutes.) Sat first.— Lord Rodney, after the Death of 


his Uncle. 

Pvustic Bitts.—1*® Poor Relief (Ireland); Landed Pro- 
perty (Ireland). 

2* Exchequer Bills; Troops during Elections. 

Reported —Mutiny ; Marine Mutiny; Indemnity. 

Petitions Presented. By Lord Walsingham, from Suf- 
folk, avainst the Poor Removal Act.—By Lord Fever- 
sham, from Dissenters of Stroud, and a great number of 
other places, against the proposed Government Plan of 
Education.-- By the Earl of Eglintoun, from Malt Dis- 
tillers of Scotland, against the proposed Reduction of 
Duty on Colonial Spirits, unless accompanied by a corre- 
sponding Reduction of Duty on Malt used in making 
Malt Spirits.—From the Clifden Relief Committee, eom- 
plaining of the Distress in Ireland, and praying for a Sup- 
ply of Seed Corn,—From Bridgewater and several other 
places, in favour of the proposed Government Plan of 
Education.— From the Gorey Poor Law Union, respect- 
ing the Revision of the Law of Landlord and Tenant.— 
From Tipperary, for the Advancement of Sums of Money, 
by way of Loan, to Railway Companies in Ireland.— 
From the Grand Jury of the North Riding of the County 
of Tipperary, against the Indiscrimimate Sale of Fire 
Arms in Ireland. 


WANT OF SEED (IRELAND). 

The Eart of CLANCARTY: I beg to 
present to your Lordships a petition from 
the relief committee of Clifden, in the 
county of Galway, representing the desti- 
tution of the farmers in that district with 
respect to the means of sowing the land, 
and praying that your Lordships would take 
such steps as may avert from that district 
the recurrence of a famine. I am aware 
that your Lordships have no power of com- 
plying with the prayer of the petition; but 
my laying it upon the Table of the House 
may be so far beneficial, that your Lord- 
ships will then have before you a faithful 
representation of the existing circumstances 
of a district which is, I fear, but a sample 
of many others similarly circumstanced in 
the west and south of Ireland—of that 
country for which you are now called upon 
to provide an extended poor law, and to 
apply the operation of principles which, 
according as they are sound or unsound, 
may either lay the foundation of great and 
lasting social improvement, or aggravate 
the evils by which it is retarded. I should 
have presented this petition to your Lord- 
ships before Easter; but having been de- 
tained in the west of Ireland by the duties 
which the present distressed state of the 
country demands at the hands of the land- 
ed proprietors, I did that which was most 
likely to be of se to the petitioners—I 
brought the case under the notice of Lord 
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John Russell, through whom alone, as the 
head of the Government, any effectual 
steps could be taken to remedy a state of 
things threatening to the very existence of 
a large population. But although I am 
impressed with the belief that the noble 
Lord was most anxious to provide a remedy, 
I much apprehend that the steps he has 
taken may prove altogether unavailing 
even to mitigate the evil; and this is my 
reason for troubling your Lordships with 
the statement, as I am desirous of drawing 
| the attention of noble Lords connected with 
| the Government to the subject. His Lord- 
| ship wrote to me a few days after my in- 
terview with him, to acquaint me that my 
wishes with respect to the district in ques- 
tion had been anticipated, as I should see 
by referring to a copy he enclosed to me 
of a letter addressed on the 31st of March 
from Mr. Trevelyan to the officer in com- 
mand of Her Majesty’s steamer (din, 
having on board, from the British Relief 
Association, a cargo of various seeds, to be 
disposed of at certain specified prices, for 
ready money, at Galway, Clifden, West- 
port, and Belmullet. I should be glad to 
hear that the prices had becn realized, as 
it would show satisfactorily that there did 
not exist that destitution in the district 
which the petition leads one to believe, and 
because, if the seed has been disposed of, 
not only will the requisite of sowing the 
land have been provided in the best man- 
ner, but some useful crops will have been 
introduced, the cultivation of which may 
more than compensate for the loss of the 
potato; but when I compare the price 
to be paid for the oats, the article most 
needed—20s. per barrel—and find that it 
rather exceeds the market price of the 
same article at the same date in the mar- 
kets of the following Irish seaports; that 
at Cork oats were selling from 14s. to 21s.; 
at Waterford, from 18s. to 23s.; at Wex- 
ford, from 14s. to 18s.; and at Galway, 
from 18s. to 23s.; and that no sales 
are to be made except for ready money— 
I cannot but fear that the expedition of 
this cargo of seeds, however benevolently 
intended, is not likely to be attended with 
any beneficial results. Mr. Trevelyan, i 
writing the letter of instructions, appears 
to have already realized in imagination the 
prices at which these seeds were to be dis- 
posed of, and is very particular in his i- 
structions upon the subject. He writes 
thus :— 

“You will make no sales except for ready 
money; and you will keep the sums received by 
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you in some secure place on board the steamer, 
and pay them immediately on your return to Lon- 
don to the treasurer of the Association.” 


I do not believe, my Lords, that these 
sums of money, the price of the seeds, 
exist in the district of Clifden; the petition 
expressly notices the destitution of the 
farmers, and states that the landlords, 
however willing, have not the means of as- 
sisting their tenants. It is almost mockery 
of distress to offer, under such circum- 
stances, to supply seeds for ready money 
at the market prices. The character of 
Mr. D’Arcy, the chairman of the Clifden 
relief committee, whose name is to the 
petition, is a guarantee for the truth of 
what it represents. My noble Friend op- 
posite (the Marquess of Clanricarde) will, 
I am sure, bear me out in saying that this 
gentleman is deservedly respected as a 
resident proprietor of most active benevo- 
lence, and unwearied in his exertions to 
improve that district of country, where, in 
the town of Clifden, he has laid the foun- 
dation of the civilization and future pros- 
perity of the county. To some of your 
Lordships it may appear strange that with 
a proprietor so active and well disposed, 
the district in which he resides should be 
so backward in improvement as to have 
been, as the petition represents, heretofore 
wholly dependent upon the potato crop; 
but such of your Lordships as are ac- 
quainted with Ireland, will better appre- 
ciate the difficu:ties arising from the pre- 
judices, habits, and dispositions of the 
peasantry, that obstruct improvement, and 
especially their improvidence and want of 
self-reliance—dispositions which, I regret 
to say, have been not a little increased by 
the operation of the temporary relief mea- 
sures, and by the mode in which they have 
been administered. I do not blame Her 
Majesty’s Ministers for having proposed 
those measures; in proposing them they 
acted for the best, and with the almost unani- 
mous concurrence of Parliament. They were 
only opposed by some of the landlords of Lre- 
land, who, unfortunately, not being in the 
favour and confidence of the Government, 
were not heeded. Had their representa- 
tions been attended to, the labour that has 
been wasted upon the roads of the country, 
the money that has been thus unprofitably 
squandered, would have been beneficially 
Invested, and the fatal error avoided of 
Withdrawing an agricultural population 
from works connected with agriculture, at 
atime when, more than ever, it was ne- 
cessary to improve the resources of the 
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soil, and to stimulate the activity of the 
husbandman; but the time was short, and 
the Temporary Relief Bill—the Labour-rate 
Act—of last Session was introduced at a 
period too late for due deliberation. By 
that Act, the Government practically un- 
dertook the relief of the distressed poor. 
The proprietors of the land, the rate- 
payers, and the guardians of the poor, 
were superseded in the duties which they 
could best have performed, by officers 
of the Army and civil engineers, acting 
under the sole authority of the Board 
of Works, rarely in concert with and gene- 
rally in opposition to the wishes of the re- 
sident gentry ; and both by the high rate 
of wages and the license given to idleness, 
the great body of the labouring class, to 
the number of 700,000, were withdrawn 
from the fields to work upon the highways. 
I am well aware that the Government 
sought and hoped by the introduction of a 
system of task-work to remedy the demo- 
ralisation which had resulted from the em- 
ployment given under the late Government 
upon the public roads; and I was myself 
not without hope that good might thereby 
have been effected ; but the circumstances 
were adverse, the price of provisions had 
become so exorbitant in consequence of the 
principles of political economy having been 
pushed too far, that it became neces- 
sary to increase the rates of wages; and 
as it was impossible during the short days 
of winter in frost and snow that a day’s 
work could be performed, many had to be 
paid without the performance of the re- 
quired task ; and the result has been the 
total demoralisation of the labouring class, 
and their belief that whether they work 
or not the State will provide for them. 
The bad results of the Labour-rate Act 
led, I believe, to the early assembling of 
Parliament, and to the endeavour by the 
Temporary Relief Act of the present Ses- 
sion to throw the labour again upon the 
land. The responsibility has been cast 
upon the resident gentry, of administering 
under this Act the necessary supplies of 
food to those in want. That duty the 
gentry of Ireland are zcalously engaged 
in performing ; but, on the part of the 
labouring class, there is found an unwil- 
lingness to accept from the former the 
comparatively low rate of wages which 
it is in their power to offer, and for 
which they would require a return in 
work: hence the operations of farming 
have been retarded, and much of the 
land lies untilled for want of the hands 
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necessary to cultivate it. For the ill sue- 
cess of the Labour-rate Act, the Govern- 
meut are not altogether to blame ; but to 
the operation of that Act it is undoubtedly 
owing that the farms are in many places 
yet untilled. But errors were committed 
by the Government which might and ought 
to have been avoided, and which did mis- 
lead as to their intentions with respect to 
supplying seed and seed corn: these cir- 
cumstances are noticed in the petition. 
On the 16th of October Sir Randolph 
Routh issued to the several relief commit- 
tees the following circular :— 

“ Commissariat Relief Office, Dublin Castle, 

16th October, 1846. 

“ Sir—Commissary-General Sir Randolph I. 
Routh has the satisfaction to state, that it is in- 
tended by Her Majesty’s Government to place 
seed rye at the disposal of the Commissariat in 
Treland—to be consigned to Dublin, and sold at 
cost price. 

“The relief committees in Ireland are re- 
quested to supply immediately returns of the ex- 
tent of land now prepared for rye crop, or which 
may be prepared in due time for this season ; and 
the quantity of seed required, which will be for- 
warded to them, or to the nearest point accessible 
by water. 

“‘ If barley or bere should in any cases be pre- 
ferred, it is requested that the applications be 


made specially for that seed.—I have the honour 
to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ W. Sranzey, Secretary.” 


Though disapproving of the step thus taken | 


by the Government, as tending, without 


any necessity, to interfere with the ordi- | 
nary economy of the farmer, and to raise | 


expectations of further aid in the sowing of 
the land, I yet felt that this seeming 
boon having been offered, it was right to 
send the required return of the proportion 
of land for which such seed might be sup- 
plied: the inquiry necessarily raised ex- 
pectation, but the promised supply was 
never sent. About the same time were 
issued the rules, a copy of which I hold in 
my hand, under which the relief com- 
mittees were required to register persons 
to be employed on the public works. 
Among those who required to be so em- 
ployed were many who held small farms, 
and it was not deemed necessary or de- 
sirable to require that their seed corn 
as well as available food should be con- 
sumed. Under these rules the instruc- 
tions to the relief committees were that— 
‘* None should be registered but such as 
shall appear to be in actual necessity of 


relief, having no other resource or means. 


of acquiring subsistence.’’ Among the ap- 
plicants for relief were many who, though 
they held small farms, really stood in need 
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of it; and it had been previously deemed 
desirable that they should reserve a suff. 
ciency of corn for seed. Reflections, how- 
ever, were made upon the Committees for 
recommending persons to be employed 
who, it was reported, had stacks of corn in 
their haggards. English gentlemen, read- 
ers of the Times or Daily News, were 
taught to believe that the landlords were 
thus endeavouring to secure their rents, 
Relief committees were therefore required 
strictly to interpret their instructions, that 
the few sheaves of corn which constitute 
the store for seed of the small farmer of 
three or four acres, had to be consumed as 
food before the occupier or any of his 
family could be employed. This, coupled 
with the promise of seed rye, seemed to 
imply that seed corn would likewise be sup- 
plied by the Government when the time 
should come, as it has done, for sowing it. 
I am far from thinking that the Govern- 
ment should be looked to in general for such 
aid; and I think no expectation of the 
kind should ever be raised; but in this case 
it was raised, and I think the Government 
have made themselves responsible for the 
state of things represented in the petition; 
and I therefore hope that if the officer in 
charge of the cargo of seed has not been 
able to dispose of it according to his pub- 
' lished instructions, he may have had secret 
instructions to fall back upon, which may 
have enabled him, ere this, to advance on 
‘credit, or in some cases gratuitously, the 
seed indispensable for sowing the land. 
If not, I would earnestly impress upon the 
Government the duty of promptly inter- 
‘fering. 





| THE GOVERNMENT PLAN OF EDUCATION. 
| Lorp BROUGHAM presented a peti- 
tion from Protestant Dissenters of Reading 
and Banbury, against the Government plan 
of Education. He wished to know whe- 
ther in the Minutes of 1839 it was pro- 
vided that the authorized version alone 
should be used? If so, Roman Catholics 
| would have been excluded, and he never 
would have consented to one farthing of a 
grant which would have had that effect. 
The noble Lord then put a question to the 
noble Marquess the President of the Coun- 
cil, respecting applications by Roman Ca- 
tholies for assistance to schools under the 
Minutes of Council. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE 
said, that the words ‘‘ authorized version’ 
were not in the Minutes of 1839 ; but it 


had never been intended or understood 
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that any other than the authorized version 
of the Scriptures should be used in the 
schools; and, whenever application should 
be made by Roman Catholic schools, they 
would be told that the applications would 
be open to consideration wiih respect to 
the regulations at the schools. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, if the Scrip- 
tures were to be used in the schools, that 
the term ‘‘ Scriptures,” ex vi termini, 
meant the authorized version, there could 
be no doubt. But he did not think that 
the exclusion of a particular class of schools 
was so well understood as the noble Mar- 

uess seemed to think. If Government 
had no doubt themselves on the point, why, 
he would ask, was their answer to recent 
applications for aid from Roman Catholic 
schools, that they would consider the ques- 
tion of giving aid to them? He, for one, 
thought that the word “ Seriptures’’ ought 
to include every regular version of the sa- 
ered writings, whether of the Roman Ca- 
tholic or of the Protestant Church; and he 
was never more astonished in his life than 
he was to find that any doubt ever existed 
as to the propriety of educating Roman 
Catholic children. They all knew that in 
England there were very few Roman Ca- 


tholies of a class requiring Government 
aid. Such schools were confined to one or 
two places, such as Liverpool, and Glasgow 


in Scotland. In Ireland, where the great 
bulk of the population was Roman Catholic, 
no such exclusion was possible, or was at- 
tempted. He could not allow the oppor- 
tunity to pass without expressing the sor- 
tow he felt that, not in 1447 or 1547, but 
in the year 1847, they should find, as ap- 
peared from what was going on elsewhere, 
the great question of education mixed up 
with all the embroilment of sectarian vio- 
lence and bigotry. 

Lorp BEAUMONT wished to know, if 
he understood what fell from the noble 
Marquess to mean that there was no other 
Minute of Council with regard to the au- 
thorized version of the Scripture existing, 
but that which bore date the 3rd of De- 
cember, 1839; because, if there were no 
Minutes except those published, he thought 
it required some ingenuity to construe them 
into the meaning given to them by the 
noble Marquess, namely, that the autho- 
rized version of the Seripture in its integ- 
nity must be used in all schools receiving 
aid, The words of the Minute of 1839 
Were, “the daily reading of a portion of 
the Scriptures,” which might mean, he 
thought, such portions as were used in the 
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National Schools in Ireland. He wished 
distinctly to state also that one of the 
sources of his regret at the explanations 
given, was, that they would have the effect 
of creating further sectarian division. He 
disliked separate education. He had hoped 
to see under the same roof, taught by the 
same masters, and inspected by the same 
officers, both Catholic and Protestant chil- 
dren. He wished to see the same secular 
education given to both of these persua- 
sions in the same school, convinced that 
if they could study together, much of that 
sense of separation and of those divisional 
interests which were the cause of all secta- 
rian feeling, would gradually disappear; 
and the two portions of the community be 
thus drawn closer together in after life, to 
the general advancement of Christian cha- 
rity towards each other. Now, from the 
plan adoped, that great result could not be 
attained. Whether or not the Committee 
of Privy Council might thereafter choose 
to give assistance to Roman Catholic 
schools, was yet to be seen. But in any 
case, if assisted, or not, the Roman Catho- 
lies would be taught in Roman Catholic 
schools alone; so that the advantages of 
inspection would be lost, as well as of chil- 
dren of both persuasions being taught in 
the same schools. But the question he 
wished to put to the noble Marquess was 
this: was there any other unpublished 
Minute of the Committee of Council in ex- 
istence beyond that dated the 3rd of De- 
cember, 1839? 

The Marevess of LANSDOWNE re- 
plied, no other Minute whatsoever. He pro- 
ceeded to say that the Roman Catholics 
were so persuaded they were excluded 
from participation in the grants for educa- 
tion that they had never made any applica- 
tion for assistance. He entirely agreed 
with his noble Friend that it would be most 
desirable that children of all religious per- 
suasions should be taught together if it 
were practicable; and he should much de- 
sire to see a practicable scheme proposed 
for such a purpose. He begged to make 
another observation before sitting down. 
No application had been made requiring 
an explanatory communication with refer- 
ence to the authorized version of the Scrip- 
tures being ordered to be used; but if ap- 
plications had been made by Roman Ca- 
tholics, the judgment upon such applica- 
tions would have been founded upon special 
inquiries, to be made in each particular 
case. It would be necessary the Council 
should know what sort of regulations were 
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those proposed for the school mentioned in 
each application, because he had no autho- 
rity for supposing that if there were no 
difficulties existing with respect to the 
version of the Scriptures, the other regu- 
lations of the Privy Council would be ac- 
cepted by Roman Catholics for their 
schools. Up to that moment he had no 
authority for saying that the other regula- 
tions would be submitted to. In every 
particular case, they could not tell how 
they should direct the application of the 
public money, without first knowing what 
regulations would be applicable to them. 
But they did not think it would be consis- 
tent for the Privy Council to alter the 
mode of applying the money voted, without 
making special application to Parliament. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, the noble 
Marquess had not answered his question, 
which was to know the meaning of the 
word ‘ Scriptures’’ as used in the Minute, 
or whether the authorized version were to 


be the one used. For if, by the word 


‘** Seripture,’’ the authorized version were 
meant, it could not be used in schools to 
which Roman Catholics were to be ad- 
mitted, because every one knew that if the 
authorized version were to be used, no 


Roman Catholie would allow a child to at- 
tend the school any more than he would a 
school where the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation or any other Catholic doctrine were 
impugned. 

The Eartof RADNOR was understood 
to ask a question of the noble Marquess re- 
garding certain assertions which he found 
in a copy of a circular from the Central 
Committee for promoting the Government 
scheme of Education relative to some 
pledge said to have been given by Lord 
John Russell to present and support (we 
believe) whatever petitions might be for- 
warded to his Lordship by the Committee. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was 
entirely ignorant of the circumstance, as he 
was ignorant of other circulars sent through 
the country for the purpose of obtaining 
petitions against the measure—circulars, 
some of them containing the falsest state- 
ments with regard to it. It was well known 
there were various societies in the kingdom 
in the habit of circulating statements for 
particular purposes, in support of the ob- 
jects they had in view; and it was not ex- 
traoriinary that if societies on the one side 
had been in the habit of circulating state- 
ments, that societies on the other should 
follow the same course. Although he 
knew nothing of what might have passed 
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between the parties alluded to by the noble 
Earl and Lord John Russell on the sub. 
ject, he yet was satisfied that Lord John 
Russell had given no other assurance than 
that he would, as he (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) himself would do and had 
done, namely, present such petitions to 
Parliament as he might be entrusted with, 
He had presented, as their Lordships were 
aware, petitions on both sides of the ques. 
tion. He was always ready to present 
such petitions as were sent to him for the 
purpose, and he had then behind him a 
large number of petitions which he was 
about to present to their Lordships against 
those Minutes of Council, regarding which 
he had stated to the parties who had en- 
trusted him with them that he was quite 
as ready to present them as any other. 
He did not think that Lord John Russell 
had given anything like the promise or en- 
gagement mentioned, with respect to the 
exclusion either of Roman Catholics or any 
other religious persuasion. They (the 
Government) had kept themselves per- 
fectly free and unfettered, to make new 
Minutes if they should think it necessary. 
They did not pledge themselves to any sort 
of restriction. 

Lorp BROUGHAM wished to know if 
the word ‘ Seriptures’’ meant the Douay 
version as well as the authorized version ? 
He wished to know, was his noble Friend 
ready to state that the Douay version 
would be admitted to be used in the 
schools ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was 
understood to reply, that such a step could 
not be adopted without reference to Parlia- 
ment. 

At a subsequent part of the evening the 
noble Marquess having presented petitions 
for and against the Government plan, the 
subject was renewed. 

Lorp BROUGHAM begged to be in- 
formed by the noble Marquess, if the word 
‘“‘ Scriptures,” as used in the former 
Minute of the 31st of December, 1839, 
would not be changed? Did his noble 
Friend mean to say that no change would 
be made in the provisions of the Minute, 
without the sanction of Parliament ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was 
understood to reply, that no change would 
be made in the Minute without submitting 
it to Parliament. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said that he wanted 
to know whether no change would be made 
without the sanction of Parliament? His 
noble Friend said, ‘‘ without submitting it 
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to Parliament,”’ but that made all the dif- 
ference. He wished to know, was there 
to be no change made without the sanction 
of Parliament ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE re- 
plied, that the mode in which a grant would 
be asked for would be this. The vote 
would be taken year by year, and when 
the Government asked for the grant they 
would lay the Minutes of the Committee 
of Council on Education before Parliament, 
and explain the manner in which the money 
would be applied. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that that was 
satisfactory and unexceptionable, because it 
gave power to Parliament to see how the 
money was to be applied. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that before application would be made to 
Parliament for the grant, the Government 
would state what the Minutes of Council 
were. 

Loro BROUGHAM suggested, that 
supposing 50,0001. were granted by Par- 
liament after the Minutes of Council had 
been laid before it, a fresh Minute might 
be made the day after the vote had passed, 
and Parliament would have no means of 
checking it. The Government might thus 
apply the money as they chose. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE had 
no hesitation in saying, that under such 
circumstances the Committee of Privy 
Council should communicate beforehand to 
Parliament any alteration they intended to 
make in the Minutes. 


OXFORD AND BIRMINGHAM RAILWAY. 

Lor> LYNDHURST then called their 
Lordships’ attention to the order which 
had been made previously to the Easter 
recess for the appointment of a Select 
Committee of Inquiry into the dispute be- 
tween the North-Western and the London 
and Birmingham Railway Companies rela- 
tive to the Oxford and Birmingham line. 
He hoped that the matter would not be 
allowed to drop, but that the order which 
had been made would be acted upon with- 
out any further day. 

Loryp REDESDALE said, he was not 
present on the occasion when this matter 
was discussed, or he should certainly have 
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powers were given to the directors to be 
appointed under it (provided a certain 
number of shareholders in the company 
were agreeable to the same) to sell their 
line to the Great Western Company. 

Lorpv LYNDHURST apprehended that 
his noble Friend was irregular. An order 
had been made for the appointment of a 
Committee to inquire into the abuses com- 
plained of; but it was agreed to postpone 
the inquiry until certain proceedings in the 
Court of Chancery, which might render the 
inquiry unnecessary, were disposed of. As 
the order had been already granted, the 
only course which remained open for his 
noble Friend, if he objected to the inquiry, 
was to give notice of his intention to move 
on a future day that the order for the Com- 
mittee be discharged. 

Lorp REDESDALE certainly intended 
to make such a Motion. He considered 
the order for this Committee of Inquiry to 
be the sanctioning of the most dangerous 
principle that was ever introduced in the 
legislation of that House, for it would give 
no securities to parties that had obtained 
Aets of Parliament. It would enable 
Parliament, after they had passed a pri- 
vate Bill, to deliberate whether it would 
not be expedient for them to put the same 
Act aside as if it had never been passed. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR thought 
it necessary to state to their Lordships 
how the matter stood. The question be- 
fore the Court of Chancery had been 
previously sent before and decided on by 
the Vice-Chancellor of England. It was 
to decide who were now in law to be 
considered the legal directors of the Ox- 
ford and Birmingham Railway Company; 
whether certain persons were to be con- 
sidered the legal directors of that com- 
pany, or certain other persons were 
to be considered as such. Now, that 
being the question pending before him 
(the Lord Chancellor), how far it might 
be connected with other transactions be- 
tween other railway companies he had no 
means of forming an opinion; but if it 
were alleged to be portion of them in the 
petition, he should say that their Lordships 
would not be acting wisely in sending the 
matter for inquiry before the Committee, 


opposed the appointment of a Committee | whilst the question ‘‘ Who are the direc- 


for such a purpose. 


Unless their Lord-| tors ?’’ was pending in a court of law. 


ships were prepared to grant a remedy, | Their Lordships should be very well able 
they should not have granted this Commit- | to judge beforehand that the matters were 
tee. It was admitted, that a Bill called | totally disconnected. But as the case be- 
the Oxford and Birmingham Railway Bill! fore him would, in all probability, be dis- 
was passed last Session, under which | posed of before the end of the week, their 
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Lordships would soon have a better oppor- 
tunity of judging. The questions might 
be totally and entirely distinct; but he 
thought their Lordships would do well to 
be quite sure of it before they engaged in 
any inquiry. 

Lorp LYNDHURST contended that 
the case before the Court of Chancery, 
arising as it did out of the question, whe- 
ther four directors should have gone out of 
office on the 27th of February, had nothing 
to do with the inquiry before their Lord- 
ships. However, if it were their Lord- 
ships’ pleasure that it should stand over 
until his noble and learned Friend had be- 
come satisfied upon the subject, he (Lord 
Lyndhurst) would not object. 


THE RECENT EXECUTION AT BURY. 

The Marquess of WESTMEATH said 
that he wished to call the attention of the 
Government to a statement which had ap- 
peared in the public newspapers of that 
morning with respect to the execution of 
an unfortunate woman at Bury St. Ed- 
munds for poisoning her husband. It 


stated that 11,000 persons were at the exe- 
cution, and that it was conducted in such 
an improper manner that the sufferings of 


the unfortunate woman were prolonged for 
a considerable time. The assembly of 
persons congregated at the execution were 
so horrified at the proceedings that they 
cried out ‘‘ Shame!” and ‘‘ Murder!” 
For his own part he believed that the 
punishment of death could not be ex- 
punged from the Statute-book; but he was 
sure no one would say that the sentence of 
the law, when passed on those who were 
consigned to an untimely end, should be 
performed in such a manner as to lead to 
such protraction of the pain and sufferings 
of the person to be executed, through the 
carelessness or cruelty of the executioner. 
Some time ago a similar thing took place, 
and the attention of the Secretary of State 
was called to it in the other House, who 
promised that the matter should be looked 
into, and the recurrence of such a cireum- 
stance be prevented. He recollected when 
he was quartered at Sligo some years ago, 
an execution took place there from a lofty 
scaffold, when the rope broke, and the 
man fell to the ground and broke both his 
legs; he was, however, picked up and car- 
ried up to the seaffold, and was then exe- 
cuted. There was, perhaps, no means of 
preventing this, as the sentence of the law 
was specific for his execution; but common 
attention could prevent the extension of 
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the sufferings of the party to be executed, 
If the punishment of death must be in. 
flicted, he would recommend that they 
should adopt the mode used in Germany, 
or the garotte, as in Spain. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was 
not aware of the circumstances of the case 
which had appeared in the newspapers; but 
he was sure that his right hon, Friend the 
Secretary for the Home Department would 
cause inquiry to be made into the matter, 
While he considered, in the present cir- 
cumstances of the country, that the pun- 
ishment of death was indispensable for cer- 
tain aggravated crimes, he felt that the 
punishment should be effected in such a 
way as not to cause unnecessary suffering, 
or to outrage public feeling. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 19, 1847. 


Minores.} Pustic Bitis.—2° Service of Heirs (Secot- 
land); Crown Charters (Scotland; Quakers’ and Jews’ 
Marriages. 

PgTITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Ferrand, from Cork, for 
Alteration in the Church Temporalities (Ireland) Act.— 
By Mr. Henry Baillie and other hon. Members, from a 
number of places, against the Marriage (Scotland) Bill, — 
By Mr. Labouchere, from Waterford, for Abolition of 
Ministers’ Money (Ireland).—By Sir H. Inglis and Mr. 
W. Miles, from Dorset and other places, against the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill.—By Mr. R. Scott and Mr. 
Walker, from Stourbridge and Lancaster, in favour of the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill.—By Viscount Sandon, from 
China, for Protection to British Subjects in China—By 
Mr. C. Buller and Mr. S. O’Brien, from Cornwall and 
Brigstock, against the Use of Grain in Breweries and Dis- 
tilleries.—-By Sir C. Lemon, from Cornwall, in favour of 
the Rating of Tenements (No. 2) Bil!.—By Sir R. Peel, 
from Birmingham, for Repeal of Duties on Tea, Sugar, 
and Coffee.—By a great number of hon. Members, from 
an immense number of places, against the Proposed Plan 
of Education.—By Mr. Acland, and a number of other 
hon. Members, in favour of the Proposed Plan of Educa- 
tion.—By Mr. E. Denison, from Yorkshire, for Altera- 
tion of Proposed Plan of Education.—By Sir John Hob- 
house, from Nottingham, against the Hosiery Manufac- 
ture Bill.—By Mr. Hudson, from Sunderland, against 
the Repeal of the Navigation Laws.—By Mr. Scott, 
from Stafford, for Alteration in the Poor Law. —By 
Mr. S. O’Brien, from Stanwick, for an efficient Law re 
lating to the Poor (Ireland).—By Mr. Christopher, from 
Lincoln, for Repeal or Alteration of the Poor Removal 
Act.—By Lord John Russell, from Cork, against the In- 
troduction of a certain Clause in the Poor Relief (Ireland) 
Bill.—By Mr. Balfour and Sir W. James, from Dunbar 
and Kingston-upon-Hull, in favour of the Ports, Har- 
bours, &c. Bill (1846).— By Mr. Protheroe, from Halifax, 
for Suppression of Promiscuous Intercourse.—By Mr. 
Williams, from Dublin and London, for Inquiry into the 
Public Works (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. Baillie, and other 
hon. Members, from several places, against the Register- 
ing Births é&c. (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. Fox Maule, in fa- 
vour of the Registering Births, &c. (Scotland) Bill.—By 
Mr. H. Baillie and other hon. Members, from several 
places, against the Registering Births (Scotland) Bill, and 
Marriage (Sootland) Bill—By Mr. H. Johnstone, and 
other hon. Members, from several places, for Compensa 
tion respecting the Registering Births, &c. (Scotland) Bill, 
and Marriage (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. Barclay, aud other 
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hon. Members, from several places, for Alteration of the 
Law of Settlement.—By Lord J. Russell, froma Meet- 
ing held at the Hall of Commerce, London, for referring 
Disputes to Arbitration. 


THE WESLEYANS—EDUCATION. 

Sm B. HALL felt it his duty to state 
to the House, that for some time past a 
rumour had prevailed that an arrangement 
had been entered into between the Govern- 
ment and the Wesleyan body, the object of 
which was to set aside the opposition which 
the Wesleyan body had intended to offer 
to the Government scheme of education. 
He thought that the best course he could 
take would be to read to the House the 
statement which had been put forth in the 
Conservative organ of the Wesleyans. 
But first, he should observe, it was ru- 
moured that the Government had made 
oficial but private overtures to the Wes- 
leyan leaders in London, who obtained from 
the Government the following concessions: 
—l. Government exhibitions to be made 
only to schools which used the authorized 
version of the Scriptures; 2. The Wesley- 
ans to be permitted to use their own cate- 
chism in their schools; 3. The inspectors 
of Wesleyan schools to be Wesleyans. The 
Watchman, the organ of the Conservative 
party of the Wesleyans, said— 

“ We give an account of the important imforma- 
tion communicated to the Wesleyan committees 
from a high source, and communicated, we desire 
to repeat most emphatically, without any solicita- 
tion or negotiation on their part. Under these 
totally altered circumstances it was judged expe- 
dient to open a direct intercourse with the Com- 
mittee of Council, that there might be no misun- 
derstanding on either side. The decided objec- 
tions felt by the Wesleyan committees to the Mi- 
nutes of Council were stated in strong, though 
respectful and temperate language. An official 
reply was received, which contained explanations 
so extensive in their bearings as to present the 
measure in a new aspect altogether, and, we feel 
bound to say, to remove in a great degree some 
of the most grave and insuperable objections 
which, as consistent Wesleyans, the committees 
urged.” 

Now, he wished to know whether it were 
correct that the negotiations with the Wes- 
leyan committees were first opened by the 
Government or any person authorized by 
the Government? whether it were true that 
concessions had been made to the Wes- 
leyans to the effect that no Government 
exhibitions shall be made to schools where 
the authorized version of the Seriptures is 
not used? that the inspectors of Wesleyan 
schools shall be appointed only from the 
Wesleyan body? and whether it was in- 
tended that Roman Catholics were to par- 
ticipate in the present grant, or to be ex- 
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cluded from it? and if they were to be ex- 
cluded from the present grant, whether the 
Committee of the Council of Education had 
it in contemplation to make any proposi- 
tion by which Roman Catholics would have 
the same advantages as those given to 
Church of England and Dissenting schools; 
and, if so, when any such proposition was 
likely to be made to Parliament? Also, 
whether there would be any objection to 
lay before Parliament copies of all corre- 
spondence and communications that had 
passed between the Government, or persons 
authorized by the Government, and the 
Wesleyan body of Dissenters and the Ro- 
man Catholic Bishops? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: In answer to the 
questions of my hon. Friend, I will first of 
all state that communications with the 
Wesleyan body were, so far as I know, 
not begun by any person authorized on the 
part of the Government. <A noble Friend 
of mine, whose name, although I have no 
authority to mention it, I may fairly state 
to the House, Lord Ashley, understood 
from some of the Wesleyan body that they 
were about to enter into resolutions de- 
scribing the character of the Minutes of 
Council in a way which he thought was 
not in truth applicable to them; he told 
them that they had better wait, and he 
would communicate with Lord Lansdowne 
on the subject, through the Secretary to 
the Committee of Council, in order to ob- 
tain some explanation as to whether the 
construction they had put on the Minutes 
was the correct sense or no. The Seere- 
tary to the Committee of Council came to 
Lord Lansdowne and myself, and asked 
for our directions on the subject. We said, 
we should have no hesitation in answering 
any questions the Wesleyan body chose to 
put, and which might guide them to a cor- 
rect understanding with respect to these 
Minutes. I know not, Sir, that there is 
any blame attributable to us for giving a 
reply to the questions so put. One of their 
questions not mentioned by my hon. Friend 
was, whether persons who held ecclesias- 
tical functions would be eligible to the 
office of pupil-teachers ? and the answer 
we gave was, that we considered persons 
holding ecclesiastical titles or exercising 
ecclesiastical functions not eligible as pupil- 
teachers. Another question was, whether 
the authorized version of the Seriptures 
would be used in the schools? Upon this 
subject, we informed them that there was 
a resolution of the Committee of Council, 
on the 3rd of December, 1839, in which, 
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referring to previous resolutions, it said, 
that the cases in which it would give assist- 
ance to schools would be those 

—in which competent provision will be made 
for the instruction of the children in the schools, 
the daily reading of a portion of the Scriptures 
forming part of such instruction.” 

The House is aware of the former resolu- 
tion; the Votes of Parliament authorized 
the Committee to give aid to schools con- 
nected with the National Society and the 
British and Foreign School Society, in 
both of which the authorized version of the 
Scripture is used; and in using these 
words, ‘‘ the daily reading of a portion of 
the Scriptures,” it was understood at the 
time—and I do not know that there has 
been any different understanding since— 
that the authorized version of the Scrip- 
tures should be used. I perfectly remem- 
ber that in 1839 there was another plan 
which was proposed by the Committee of 
Council, in which it was intended that the 
Roman Catholic schools should be allowed 
to use the Douay version of the Bible, and 
.80 intending the Committee of Council ex- 
pressly so stated, that the public might 
know such was their intention; therefore 
if they had intended to do the same thing 
on the 3rd ‘of December, they would have 
stated so as expressly as they did on the 
previous occasion. The next question was, 
whether the inspectors of Wesleyan schools 
would be appointed, not from the Wes- 
leyan body, but with the concurrence of 
the Wesleyan body? The Wesleyans 
stated that they had hitherto received their 
assistance through the British and Foreign 
School Society ; that it would be far more 
agreeable to their feelings and the consti- 
tution of their society if the Committee of 
Education of the Wesleyan body were re- 
cognized directly ; and that the Committee 
of Education of the Wesleyan body should 
have the same power of expressing their 
opinion—their concurrence being asked be- 
fore an inspector were appointed to their 
schools—which the British and Foreign 
School Society now enjoys in consequence 
of the letter of Lord Wharncliffe. To 
that proposition we said we should not 
object. We should be ready to place 
before them the name of the person who 
was intended to inspect their schools, and 
that he should be appointed with their con- 
currence. With regard to the exclusion 
of Roman Catholics, there was no question 
with the Wesleyan body. As I have stated, 
the rule which was laid down in 1839 has, 
I believe, been followed ever since. I do 





not know that there have been any grants 
to Roman Catholic schools, exclusively ag 
such. There may have been grants to 
schools where the authorized version was 
used, and where Roman Catholics attend. 
ed; but I do not believe there have been 
any grants to Roman Catholic schools ex. 
pressly as such. We have made no alter. 
ation in that respect. When it shall have 
been brought before us—when the Roman 
Catholic bishops shall have expressed their 
views on the subject—then will be the time 
to consider in what manner we can give 
the advantage of any of the public grants 
to Roman Catholic schools. I think there 
are considerable difficulties in the question, 
arising from the fact that many of these 
schools being conducted by persons in holy 
orders, and Protestant children attending 
them, the Roman Catholic version of the 
Scriptures only being read, they might be 
used as a means of proselytism. There 
are other difficulties attending the subject; 
for my own part, I trust that when those 
difficulties come to be considered, we shall 
be able to propose grants to Roman Catho- 
lic schools as well as others. But with 
respect to the grant of the present year, 
we do not propose that any part of the 
100,000/. we shall now proceed to ask 
from the House, should be applied to these 
Roman Catholic schools. If we are able 
to form a Minute which shall appear to us 
satisfactory on this subject, we shall either 
propose some additional grant in the course 
of the miscellaneous estimates, or reserve 
the subject for the grants of education 
proposed in another year. As I have 
stated, from 1839 down to the present 
time, no grants have been given to Roman 
Catholic schools, as such, and at present 
we make no change on the subject. Hav- 
ing given this reply to the questions put by 
my hon. Friend, I will now, Sir, propose to 
this House to read the Order of the Day, 
with a view to resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee on the subject of the Vote for Edu- 
cation. 


SUPPLY—GOVERNMENT PLAN OF 
EDUCATION. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL then con- 
tinued: The House, I am sure, will not be 
surprised that I should ask for their indul- 
gence, while I endeavour, without any un- 
due trespass on their attention, to clear 
this subject of some part of the exaggera- 
tion and misrepresentation with which it 
has been clogged; and, Sir, I have that 
confidence in the judgment and fairness of 
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this House, that I feel sure they will not 
be the less disposed to give me an impar- 
tial hearing on the subject on account of 
the attempts that have been made to over- 
awe the deliberations and votes of this 
House by resolutions come to elsewhere— 
by summoning Members of this House to 
attend meetings to answer for their con- 
duet—and requiring them to vote against 
this proposition, whatever might be the 
merits of the case which was brought for- 
ward. That, Sir, has been done by those 
who say that they come to protest against 
an irresponsible power. That has been 
done by those who endeavour to show that 
the body which is to have the management 
of this grant is unconstitutional, and that 
a grant made from year to year—made by 
the House of Commons—placed in the 
hands of Ministers of the Crown removable 
at the pleasure of the Sovereign, and who 
cannot hold office any longer than they 
have the support of this House—as a 
means of devoting money to the education 
of the people—is an unconstitutional mode 
of proceeding. Talk of responsibility, in- 
deed! How much more must we be re- 
sponsible, holding this power on such a 
tenure, than those who have collected to- 
gether from various parts of the country, 
who are not responsible to any one, and 
who have told Members of this House that 
they will raise such opposition at fu- 
ture elections that they shall no longer 
have the honour of seats in this House 
if they decide according to their fair and 
impartial judgment upon the question that 
is now to be brought before them? I 
say, Sir, I trust entirely to the judgment 
and the impartiality of this House, and 
that they will not allow these attempts 
at exaggeration and misrepresentation to 
hide from them the real facts of the case. 
Sir, it is well known that the education of 
the people, the education of the work- 
ing classes, especially, forms no part of 
the duty either of the Government, or, na- 
tionally speaking, of the Church of this 
country. The whole task of education has 
been left, till of late years, to voluntary 
efforts. In 1784 an individual, Mr. Raikes, 
first raised subscriptions for the purpose of 
establishing Sunday schools, and was thus 
the means of diffusing a great amount of 
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support and countenance of the King then 
upon the Throne, but without any grant or 
aid on the part of the Government. So, 
likewise, when those schools were suc- 
ceeded by the National schools on the plan 
of Dr. Bell, although the clergy took a 
great part in the establishment of those 
schools, it was done entirely with the 
money of individuals, of the clergy and the 
laity, and was in no way countenanced or 
assisted by the State. In the year 1832 
or 1833 a vote was proposed in this 
House for a very limited amount, not ex- 
ceeding 10,0001. or 20,000I., for the pur- 
pose of aiding the education of the work- 
ing classes. That sum was given by the 
direction of the Treasury—as it had been 
stated that it was intended it should be 
given—to the National Society, which was 
composed of members of the Church of 
England, and to the British and Foreign 
School Society, which had no other rule 
but that of reading the Scriptures daily in 
its schools, and which consisted, not of 
Churchmen only, but of Churchmen and 
Protestant Dissenters of all denominations. 
In this shape, Sir, the matter continued 
till 1839, when it was proposed to form a 
Committee of Council; and that the sums 
which had hitherto been granted by the 
Treasury to the different societies should 
thereafter pass through that Committee of 
Council—that, instead of these matters 
being in the hands of the whole Council, 
or solely of the Treasury, both of whom 
were likely to be occupied with other con- 
cerns, there should be formed a Committee 
of Council by order of Her Majesty, whose 
attention should be expressly devoted to 
this particular subject. The Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council for the time being was 
placed at the head of that Committee; 
and he has taken charge, at all times, 
whether under the late Government or the 
present, of this particular matter of distri- 
buting the grants for education; and has 
brought before the Committee of Council, 
from time to time, such rules as_ he 
thought useful provisions for that purpose. 
The appointment of the Committee of 
Council, in the first instance, gave rise to 
great difference of opinion in the country, 
and to very protracted and vehement dis- 
cussions in this House. The Archbishop 


knowledge among the younger portion of | of Canterbury, in the other House of Par- 
the community. In the beginning of this! liament, protested against the formation of 
century, when Mr. Lancaster came to this ; the Committee, and against any scheme of 
country, it was entirely by the efforts of , education that was not made the subject 
individuals that the British and Foreign! of a Bill brought before Parliament. It 
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of the Committee of Council, on the one 
hand, and those of the Church on the 
other, would be very much weakened by 
those differences of opinion, and that the 
endeavours of neither would be so success- 
ful as otherwise they might be. The ques- 
tion was in this shape when it was pro- 
posed that the inspectors of: the National 
schools should be inspectors appointed with 
the concurrence of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury in the province of Canterbury, and 
of the Archbishop of York in the province 
of York; and that these inspectors, while 
they reported to the Committee of Council 
generally, as to the secular education in 
the schools, should also report as to the 
nature of the religious education given in 
the schools according to the liturgy of the 
Church of England; and that duplicates 
of those reports as to the religious instruc- 
tion should at all times be sent to the 
Archbishops. It was further proposed, 
that if they withheld in the first instance 
their concurrence as to any person ap- 
pointed to be inspector, or if they should 
afterwards signify that they would no 
longer concur in his performance of his 
functions, in that case his appointment 
should cease, and the Committee should 
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proceed to name some person to whom the 


Archbishops had no objection. Sir, such 
was the state of the question when the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth, came into office. No 
change was then made as to the appoint- 
ment of the Committee of Council. The 
ersons, of course, were changed; those 
who had been Ministers of the Crown im- 
mediately ceased to be members of the 
Committee of Council; and the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, Lord Stanley, 
and Sir J. Graham, were appointed mem- 
bers of that Committee; Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, as the new President of the Council, 
being at the head of that Committee. I 
have had more than once conversation with 
the late Lord Wharncliffe on this subject. 
Being connected, as I always have been, 
with the British and Foreign School So- 
ciety, he consulted me from time to time 
as to what should be the relation between 
the Committee of Council and that so- 
ciety. A proposition of the former Go- 
vernment which was left to him to be ear- 
ried out was, that 5,000/. should be granted 
for the purposes of the normal schools of 
the British and Foreign School Society ; 
and I, in communication with them, advised 
them to accept that grant. Subsequently 
Lord Wharneliffe informed the secretary 
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of that society that he should adopt, so far 
as the appointment of inspectors was con. 
cerned, the same rule that had been 
adopted with the National Society, and 
that he should not appoint any inspector 
for their schools without their concurrence, 
The inspectors of the schools connected 
with the British and Foreign Society did 
not, however, according to their constitu. 
tion, conduct any examination as to the 
religious instruction given in those schools, 
They only took the declaration of the local 
managers of the schools that the Scrip. 
tures were daily read there, and that they 
were satisfied with the religious instruction 
given. Sir, the grants continued to be 
made in this form, and various grants for 
normal schools; and the sum each year 
was from time to time increased, till, in the 
last year it reached the amount of 100,001. 
That sum was, I believe, agreed to without 
any discussion of importance taking place. 
When, however, we came, being newly ap- 
pointed members of the Committee, to con- 
sider the state of education, it appeared to 
us that a very great number of schools had 
been built, and that there was no longer 
such a demand as there had been for money 
to build schools ; and that as various de- 
ficiencies in the management and conduct 
of the schools had been observed, it would 
be advisable to make minutes, proposing a 
different distribution of the sum which 
might be voted by Parliament; and laying 
down in those minutes what the application 
of that sum should be. Accordingly, this 
was proposed; and the estimate for the 
present year contains what I believe was 
never presented to Parliament before, 
namely, a detailed estimate of the probable 
proportions of the various sums for different 
purposes for which the money granted by 
the House is to be advanced. One object 
was to improve the inspection of schools. 
The inspection of schools, although the 
number of inspectors had been inereased, 
was not extensive enough to allow of an 
inspection of each school once every year; 
it was therefore proposed that the number 
of inspectors should be increased, in order 
to make the inspection more complete. 
Another object it was proposed to consider 
was the payment of some of the boys in the 
better-managed schools, so as to enable 
them to remain at those schools a longer 
time than had hitherto been customary. 
It had been a complaint very general on 
the part of all those who had taken an 1- 
terest in education, whether they belonged 
to the Church or to the British and Foreign 
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Society or any body of Dissenters, that 
that system of monitors established by 
Lancaster and Bell did not answer satis- 
factorily, on account of the early age at 
which children left school; so that a boy 
who had only had a year’s education him- 
self was a very unfit person to teach well, 
and give a thorough comprehension of 
what he had learned to other boys in the 
school. It was therefore proposed that a 
certain sum should be allotted to schools 
which were reported by the inspectors to 
be well managed, for the purpose of in- 
ducing boys to remain some years in the 
school, in order to become assistant-teach- 
ers in those schools. It was also proposed 
that where masters gave their time to train- 
ing these future teachers, and rendering 
them efficient, a certain money allowance 
should be made to those masters for so 
doing. It was proposed as to some of the 
schools in which there were monitors, and 
in which pupil-teachers were not likely to 
be established at once, that those monitors 
should receive a sum of money each year, 
and thus become stipendiary monitors of 
schools; and, further, that there should be 
an allowance to masters to teach and train 
such stipendiary monitors. It was also 
proposed that, for the improvement of nor- 
mal schools, and for the better instruction 
of those who resorted to them, that a sum 
of money should be granted to pay for those 
pupils who were most promising and were 
recommended by the inspectors of schools, 
as well as the local conductors, for the pur- 
pose of being trained in those normal 
schools. Further, that there should be an 
augmentation in the salaries of masters of 
schools who had been trained and had cer- 
tificates of efficiency ; also that there 
should be a sum of money allowed for the 
establishment of workshops in connexion 
with the schools in towns, and for the pur- 
pose of purchasing a piece of land in agri- 
cultural districts, where the scholars might 
learn some actual means of subsequently 
gaining a livelihood—a part of the ge- 
neral plan of education which had been 
much recommended by those who had 
studied the subject. Sir, it has always 
been my view that you never could effec- 
tually raise education in this country till 
you raised the condition and prospects of 
the schoolmaster ; that view I have often 
expressed in this House. Whether I have 
been in or out of office, I have always 
thought that the drudgery of teaching 
Without a sufficient reward, and with no 
Prospect of future advantage, was such 
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that men of talents and abilities, even 
although trained to it, could not but leave 
such a pursuit in great numbers for other 
and more profitable occupations ; and this 
is not only my view, but one which I have 
found confirmed by all who are practically 
connected with the working of education. 
I have heard complaints without number 
that, after the training had been carried 
to a certain extent, and the schoolmasters 
established, the best of them, seeing what 
were the rewards offered in this country to 
persons of intelligence and well instructed, 
soon found other occupations far more va- 
luable than that of teaching. This, Sir, I 
consider to be a great misfortune. No 
profession, in my opinion, is more impor- 
tant than that of training the youth of the 
working classes of this country; nor is it 
possible to conceive any greater difference 
between two classes of persons than that 
which exists between the schoolmaster 
who is either incompetent or unwilling to 
perform his duties, and he who displays 
both zeal and abilities in his calling. In the 
former instance, you will find that the school- 
master teaches the children by rote—that 
they learn perhaps to read fluently, but 
that they have no apprehension of what they 
read—that they are utterly at a loss to ex- 
plain what a moment before they had read. 
You observe, also, that they have a great 
dislike to attendance at school; and while 
some of them, owing perhaps to their own 
quickness, distinguish themselves, a great 
number, perhaps the great majority, go 
out of school nearly as uninstructed as 
when they went in. With a good school- 
master the state of things is different. Not 
only do the boys read well, but they look 
also to the sense of what they read; whe- 
ther it be history, or grammar, or the 
Scriptures, they are equally quick; if an 
explanation is required, they follow with 
interest and eagerness the instruction of 
the master, and what they have learned 
makes an impression on them. They not 
only read well mechanically, but also their 
minds, and hearts, and affections, are 
touched through their understandings. You 
find, likewise, in such schools the master 
watches closely the moral disposition of the 
children. He sees those who are sluggish, 
and endeavours to awake their interest; of 
the petulant and the forward he checks the 
presumption; and he takes care that those 
of slower intellect shall be brought up in a 
competent knowledge of that which is the 
business of the school; so that, at all events, 
none shall leave without a considerable de- 
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gree of instruction. Now, if I have rightly 
represented the difference between the 
good schoolmaster and the bad one, I ask 
the House with confidence, whether it be 
not most important that the schoolmasters, 
to whom we intrust a task which it is so 
necessary they should discharge efficiently, 
should be able to look forward to some re- 
ward and emolument, not perhaps com- 
mensurate—for nothing can be commensu- 
rate in such cases—but more so than their 
reward is now, to the great and responsible 
duties they have to perform, and the im- 
portance of the situation they hold in life ? 
With a view then to these considerations, 
there is a proposition—on account of which 
no money will be required in the present 
year; but on account of which, in future 
years, if the grant should be continued, 
some may be called for—to provide retiring 
pensions for schoolmasters who may work 
themselves out in the service, and who, after 
performing the important duties I have re- 
ferred to, might find themselves at an ad- 
vanced age with no provision for the future, 
and with scarcely bread to eat. And, Sir, 
1 must say, I do not feel that for having 
proposed this improved quality of teaching, 
and this attempt to improve the condition 
and character of the schoolmaster, we are 
deserving of those denunciations and threats 
which have been poured so plentifully on 
our heads. I feel, on the contrary, that 
the most natural observation would have 
been—as, indeed, it was, at the moment 
when the Minutes were first known—‘‘ Is 
this all? Are you doing nothing more ? 
It is all very well. So far as it goes, 
your object is good; but your plan is not 
equal to the immensity of the evil, and a 
larger and greater plan ought to be pro- 
posed.”” But, Sir, whatever may be the 
answer to that observation, I do feel that 
this plan which we have proposed has 
raised a question of the greatest impor- 
tance among the public; and that the ob- 
jections which have been stated do affect 
so widely the whole question of education 
that I cannot omit this opportunity of 
taking some notice of the more prominent 
of those objections. I have said, that, with 
respect to many parts of this subject, we 
have not made any alteration from that 
which has been settled in former years, 
and which has been often agreed to by 
Parliament. For instance, as to what has 
been called the unconstitutional nature of 
the body to whom the grant has been in- 
trusted, I should have thought it was clear 
that nothing could be more constitutional 
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than for the Minister of the Crown to ask 
money for certain purposes, to explain the 
manner in which it would be spent, and to 
depend on the vote of the House of Com. 
mons whether or no it should be granted, 
And I should have thought that there 
would have been still less question as to 
the character of the Committee of the 
Privy Council, when it is remembered that 
since 1839, when there was a very great 
and protracted dissussion on the subject, 
up to the present day, that question has 
hardly been mooted; and that, whether 


‘under one Government or another, from 


1840 up to the present time, the votes by 
which the money for these purposes has 
been granted have passed with very little 
disscussion, and that, with hardly any ob- 
jection on the part of this House, that 
money has been intrusted to the Commit- 
tee of the Privy Council. And if there 
was no reason to expect that such an ob- 
jection would be raised at all, least of all 
could it have been expected from those 
who have raised it; because it does so hap- 
pen—and the journals of this House bear 
evidence of the fact—that the Dissenters 
of the various denominations, the Dissent- 
ing ministers of London and of various 
bodies of Dissenters through the country, 
applauded the Government in 1839 for al- 
lowing the subject of education to be en- 
trusted to the Committee of Council, and 
supported the Government of that day in 
that proposition. I trust, therefore, Sir, 
that the objection to the Committee of 
Council which was raised in 1839, and 
given up in 1840, will not now be again 
considered formidable, and will not be 
brought to bear against any vote for the 
assistance of education. Sir, another ob- 
jection has been stated, which no doubt 
goes to the whole foundation of this grant, 
and, indeed, a great deal further; it is one 
that would go to the foundation of many 
other grants. It is said to be altogether 
a mistake for the State to give any as- 
sistance whatever in support of education. 
It is said, that, while no doubt it is the 
business of the Government to repress 
crime, to imprison, transport, to execute 
capitally, if necessary, those who commit 
crimes, yet, that the State has no business 
whatever with the education of the people; 
that the State has nothing to do with en- 
deavouring, so far as may be thought pro- 
per, to strive at deterring the young by 
education from the commission, in thelr 
after life, of those crimes which would bring 
on them the penalty of the law. Sir, this 
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argument, if carried to its full extent— 
and, as far as I can see, it is intended 
to carry it to its full extent—would go 
very far indeed, not only to overthrow this 

nt, and that which is next to it in the 
estimates, namely, the grant for education 
in Ireland, but also various grants to Min- 
isters of various denominations—the Re- 
gium Donum in Ireland, the assistance 
given to ministers of the Church of Scot- 
Jand, and any monies granted for the pur- 
pose of teaching or of assisting schools in 
connexion with churches and chapels. It 
appears to "me that it is intended to found 
on this argument, if conceded, that all sup- 
port of education or religion by Parliament 
is altogether erroneous, and that the volun- 
tary system ought to be the only one pur- 
sued with either religion or education. I 
am not going to discuss that larger ques- 
tion now; and it is unnecessary that I 
should at this time and on this oceasion do 
other than point out to the House the de- 
duction intended to be drawn from these 
premises. I believe it is intended that 
those who use it might afterwards say, if 
this grant should be refused upon that 
ground, ‘‘ why that at least was not an 
unfair plan—that was a plan which gave 
assistance to Church schools, but likewise 
to Dissenting schools ; it gave assistance to 
education carried on both by the National 
Society, and by the British and Foreign 
School Society; but if that plan, fair and 
equitable as it was, was rejected on the 
ground of being an interference with teach- 
ing, how can we support a monopoly -of 
teaching in the hands of one body which is 
called the Established Church of this coun- 
try?” It is impossible not to foresee that 
this argument would have been used; but 
I am sure, with this important question 
before me, it is not necessary for me to do 
more than to point out that such deduc- 
tions are intended to be drawn if this ar- 
gument be admitted. But, Sir, it is also 
said that there is sufficient already done 
for education in this country ; that there is 
no need of further assistance in this re- 
spect ; and that the people of England are 
already so educated—or, if not so completely 
educated, are on the way to be so educated 
—that it will be a superfluous care on the 
part of the Legislature to lend assistance 
toa cause already so prosperous. Sir, I 
wish I could believe that representation. I 
wish I could believe that voluntary efforts 
in this country have done so mucki—that 
the education of the people is so complete 
that we need not trouble ourselves here 
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with a matter so doubtful and so difficult, 
and which cannot be touched without of- 
fending persons of opposite religious per- 
suasions. But, Sir, I lament to say that 
the case is far otherwise. I shall not at- 
tempt to go into the minute statistics that 
many writers have gone into on this sub- 
ject; but I am sure that those Members of 
this House who have paid attention to this 
question, who have read the pamphlets on 
this subject, or, what is still better, have 
attended to the evidence which is supplied 
by their own neighbourhoods—I am sure 
they must see that the education of the 
people of this country is still lamentably 
deficient. On this subject I will take the 
statement of one of the opponents of the 
Government scheme. I regret that he 
should be one of its opponents, because I 
am aware of his zeal, his learning, and his 
piety. Dr. Vaughan, in an article on this 
subject in the British Quarterly Review, 
which has since been republished with his 
name, says— 

“That of the population between the ages of 
five and fifteen, in the larger and lesser towns of 
England, taken together, the proportion, from the 
whole population, found in day-schools, at any one 
time, would be somewhat less than one-third; 
that about an equal number would be found re- 
ceiving Sunday-school instruction only; and that 
the remaining number, consisting of greatly more 
than a third of the whole, must be reckoned as 
not found in any school whatever, day-school, 
evening-school, or Sunday-school. So that reck- 
oning the total population of the two countries at 
14,400,000, and the one-fourth between four and 
fourteen as 3,600,000, of this latter number some- 
thing less than a third were found in day-schools, 
considerably less than a third in Sunday-schools 
only, and nearly 1,500,000 in no school whatever. 

It may be said to be unreasonable to expect that 
| the education of the people of this country should 
| extend over a period of ten years. Be it so. Let 
| the space be reduced over one-half. This would 
| give twice 1,200,000 instead of once that number ; 
| but even this would leave you nearly 1,250,000 

souls to be thrown upon society cvery ten 
| years, who have never had a place in any day- 
school.” 


Sir, the statements made by members of 
the Church of England, by Dr. Hook, by 
the Rev. Mr. Burgess, and various cler- 
gymen who have written on this subject, 
and who, without naming them, I may say 
have shown a great understanding of this 
subject, are all to the same effect. They 
give various examples of the number of 
children attending schools; and all their 
statements are in opposition to the state- 
ments made by Mr. Baines, and prove that 
the education of this country is extremely 
deficient. But the proof of this does not 








rest solely on the calculations of these 
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writers, although made by statistical socie- 
ties with very great minuteness. It is 
found, also, in the persons who come before 
the registrars of marriage, and with respect 
to others who come under the operation of 
the Registration Acts. The returns fur- 
nished by the Registrar General show, 
that with regard to men, forty out of every 
100 who are married cannot write their 
names, and thirty out of every 100 cannot 
read. This, Sir, is, I think, an immense 
proportion, when it is considered that the 
schools of the National and Lancastrian 
societies have been established, the Lan- 
castrian upwards of forty years, and the 
National schools not very much less, and 
that voluntary education has been during 
the whole of that time doing its utmost to 
overturn and subdue the ignorance that 
has prevailed. But, Sir, every one must 
have seen in many other documents of 
various kinds, statements with respect to 
the gross ignorance in which a great por- 
tion of the youth of this country are with 
respect to the duties of religion, and with 
respect also to every kind of secular learn- 
ing. We have the reports of assistant 
commissioners—of voluntary missionaries, 
who have gone forth to examine the state 


of persons living in particular districts, and 
who state that there are great numbers who 
have no knowledge of a religious kind; who 
are not in the habit of attending any place 
of worship; and to whom the names of God 
and of Christ are either unknown or uncon- 
nected with any sentiment of religious de- 


votion. Many years ago I referred upon 
this subject to statements made by a rev. 
gentleman, the chaplain of the Preston 
House of Correction (the Rev. Mr. Clay), 
who has taken great pains to inquire into 
the condition of the prisoners who have been 
brought into that place of confinement. 
The statements made by this gentleman 
must convince every one who doubts whe- 
ther the people of this country are suffi- 
ciently educated. He says— 

“ Let me present a short summary of three 
years’ observation—hard, naked statistics, which 
I will clothe in but little commentary. During 
the period I name, the performance of my duty 
has brought me into contact with 1,733 men and 
boys, and 387 women and girls, altogether unable 
to read ; with 1,301 men and boys, and 287 women 
and girls, who knew not the name of the reign- 
ing Sovereign; with 1,290 men and boys, and 
293 women and girls, so incapable of receiving 
moral or religious instruction, that to speak to 
them of ‘ virtue,’ ‘vice,’ ‘ iniquity,’ or ‘ holiness,’ 
was to speak to them in an unknown tongue; and 
with 1,120 men and: boys, and .257 women and 
girls, so destitute. of the merest rudiments of 

hristian knowledge, so untaught in religious 
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forms and practice, that they knew not the name 
of Him who died for their sins, nor could they 
utter a prayer to their Father in heaven,” 

He goes on to say that, with respect to 
many of those who had received school in. 
struction, no ideas were attached by them 
to what they had learned. For instance, 
having read about the marriage at Cana 
in Galilee, it appeared that the word “ mar. 
riage’”’ was totally unintelligible to them. 
With respect to the education of the male 
prisoners, Mr. Clay gives the following 
table :— 

“Unable to read, 104; read only, 41; read and 
write ill, 79; read and write well, 2; superior 
education, none.” 

Then, with respect to religious knowledge, 
we find— 

“ Tgnorant of the Saviour’s name, and unable 
to repeat the Lord’s Prayer, 58; knowing the 
Saviour’s name, and able to repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer more or less imperfectly, 136; acquainted 
with the elementary truths of religion, 31 ; pos- 
sessing that general knowledge level to the capa- 
cities of the uneducated, 1; familiar with the 
Scriptures, and well instructed, none.” 

In another table, he gives the secular 
knowledge possessed by the male prison- 
ers :— 

“Unable to name the months of the year, 90; 
ignorant of the name of the reigning Sovereign, 
104; ignorant of the words ‘virtue,’ ‘ vice,’ &e, 
88; unable to count a hundred, 7.” 

There are statements of the same kind, all 
leading to the same melancholy conclusion, 
that those who are brought to this prison, 
in a county remarkable for its wealth, and 
fully equal to other counties in the number 
of its schools and its means of education— 
that in this county the persons brought be- 
fore the criminal tribunals and sentenced 
to punishment, are in a lamentable and de- 
graded state of ignorance. Sir, I confess 
that it appears to me to be a very shocking 
thing that where you give instruction, you 
never give that instruction until criminals 
have arrived at this point—auntil criminals 
are sent to gaol, after they have committed 
a crime. There are many letters in this 
report, such as we have seen in other re- 
ports, written by persons who had been in 
prison, and who afterwards conducted 
themselves respectably, and earned their 
livelihood honestly ; and those persons 
blessed the day when they entered 4 pri- 
son, where they first obtained religious and 
secular knowledge, and learned to conduct 
themselves as Christian men, and as wor- 
thy of the people of a free country. Is 
it not, then, desirable that before such 
persons reach the state which consigns 
them to a prison— while they are yet 
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young, and at a period when impressions 
are most effectually to be made upon their 
minds—before they become familiar with 
the haunts of viee—that the State should 
afford them that religious instruction which 
js necessary for them, and that secular 
knowledge which is indispensable to them 
in their pursuits in life ? One of the ablest 
opponents of this proposition was recently 
speaking against it at a public meeting in 
this metropolis, and on that occasion some 
one in the body of the meeting put into his 
hand the following question, which he gave 
inwriting: ‘‘Is it not better to put a sign- 
post at the beginning of a man’s life, than 
a gibbet at the end of it?’’ I will not, how- 
ever, omit the remark made on that oc- 
easion by the speaker, the Rev. Mr. Bur- 
net, who asked, with a readiness which 
he so well can command, ‘‘ What if the 
sign-post should lead to the gibbet?’”’ I 
admit that it was a clever answer, and 
one well calculated to catch the meeting; 
but I must remark that there is nothing 
in the plan which I propose, and which is 
laid before the House in full—a plan call- 
ing upon the House to agree to the laying 
out of money for the purpose of aiding the 
schools of the Established Church, of the 
schools of the Dissenting congregations, of 
the British and Foreign Schools, and of 
the Wesleyans— which could justify any 
man in saying that the education which 
is to be aided and encouraged by the pro- 
posal, is such as could lead to the gibbet. 
Another remark has been made with re- 
spect to the proposed plan, and it is such 
a remark as I was sorry to observe was 
made by a gentleman who has taken a 
great part in the discussions on this sub- 
ject, feeling as I do, and as I am sure 
the House will feel, that it is incumbent 
o us, while we punish by our laws those 
who are engaged in the commission of 
crime, we should also take measures to 
deter the young from following a similar 
course. The statement to which I allude 
is to this effect :— 

“Tn all communities, and especially in large 
tities and towns, there are sinks of iniquity,.into 
which all the sores and all the filth of society na- 
turally run and empty themselves—where squalid 
poverty, heathenish ignorance, and brutal sensu- 
ality are found in dreadful combination. Here 
vice runs for indulgence, crime for shelter, va- 
grancy for a halting-place, and shame, ruin, and 
misfortune, to hide their heads. Sometimes these 
Places are found in contiguity with wealth, rapid 
improvement, and even with the highest religious 
advantages. On such places as these I have two 
Temarks to make: first, that they must be almost 
left out of the account in any estimate of the 
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sufficiency of the means of education, because the 
classes herding there would not, and in their pre- 
sent state could not, make any use of such provi- 
sion, be it as abundant as it might. But my pre- 
sent object in mentioning the subject has been 
to show the deduction that must be made from 
the whole population in our estimate of the want 
of schools, and of the power of the people them- 
selves to overtake that want.” 


The foree of that passage is, that there is 
a certain class of the people who are found 
in connexion with vice and crime—who are 
found in connexion with great ignorance 
and brutal sensuality—and that in that 
condition they must be left. For them the 
means of education are not to be provided; 
in our calculation of the education which 
our population require, their names are to 
be omitted; for them there is to be impri- 
sonment, transportation, and the gallows; 
but those milder and softer means which 
are afforded by religion showing her sacred 
front to them in the days of their youth; 
by schoolmasters imparting to them the 
knowledge by which their industry may be 
made available, and their future lives may 
be made advantageous to the country— 
that this knowledge is to be concealed or 
withheld from them, and that they are to 
be left in hopeless and helpless misery. 
Sir, to such a proposition I can never as- 
sent. At such a proposition, coming from 
a gentleman of great intelligence, and be- 
longing to a denomination who have been 
as liberal of their money, their time, and 
their toil on behalf of education as any 
other in this country, I am indeed aston- 
ished. It shows me to what arguments 
men are obliged to have recourse when 
they oppose a scheme which holds out the 
hope of education for those unfortunate 
classes. Sir, I am not supposing that 
temptations may not sometimes succeed in 
overcoming the virtue of the lower classes 
of society; that sensual indulgence and 
riotous excesses may not lead them into 
the paths of crime. But still the number 
may be diminished; it may be restricted 
by showing them the paths of duty, and 
withholding from them none of the advan- 
tages which point to education. Many 
may be rescued from the haunts of crime; 
and if our attempts do not meet with that 
success which we hope will attend them, 
still, if only one-fourth of these unhappy 
beings are reseued, we shall feel, at all 
events, that we have performed the duty 
which was incumbent upon us. We shall, 
with a better conscience, and more satis- 
faction, observe the working of our erimi- 
nal law, and the punishments which it in- 
212 
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flicts; and we shall be able to say—‘* We 
have afforded you the knowledge that 
would have conducted you to respectability, 
and it is not our fault that you find your- 
selves at the bar as criminals.’’ Such, 
Sir, are the more general objections which 
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are made to our attempt to extend the 


education of the people. There are, how- 
ever, other objections—other and more spe- 
cific objections—with respect to the parti- 
cular plan now before the House; and with 
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| catechism of the Church of England shall 
be taught. They did likewise insist that 
all children educated in their schools should 
attend the Established Church on the Sup. 
day; but they have now relaxed that rule, 
and they leave it to the managers of the 
schools to form their own determination on 
the subject. But, with regard to their 
other rule, we had to consider whether, in 
1839, or at the present time, we should 
attempt to spread over the country some 


general system which did not agree either 
with that of the National Society, or of 





regard to some of these objections, I am 
obliged to say that I believe there is great 
force in those objections. But we have | the British and Foreign School Society, or 
proposed that which on the whole we be-| with the systems adopted by the different 
lieve to be the most practical plan, that | Dissenting sects, but which, in our opin. 
which we think will be the most generally ion, was preferable to any of them. | 
accepted by the schools; and, if we have | say that it would have been very unwise to 
not done more and better, it is in consider- | make such an attempt, either in 1839 or 
ation that the ground is, to a great degree, | at the present time. I believe that such 
preoccupied by the various religious so-|an attempt, practically, would have had 
cieties which have devoted themselves to | the effect of causing great divisions; that 
education, and have established a system of | it would have ended in a failure; and that 
their own. This consideration is one of | by such a step we should not have ad- 
the utmost importance. Sir, I cannot but | vanced, but rather have retarded educa- 
think it desirable that at the commence-|tion. We said, then, in 1839, with re. 


ment of the present century, instead of | gard to the Church schocls, that they 
the various religious parties taking up se-' should be conducted according to the 
parate schemes, they had made serious at- | views of their managers, and that we would 


tempts to unite, in the same schools, the | not interfere with the religious instruction 
various classes of Churchmen and Dissent- | of those schools further than by consenting 
ers. I do not say how that could haye|to the proposition made by the heads of 
been done. For my own part, being | the Church, that the inspectors appointed 
a member of the British and Foreign’| by the Committee of Privy Council, in 
School Society, 1 should have been glad concurrence with the Archbishops, should 
if the proposal made by the late Duke of visit such schools, and report as to the 
Kent in his letter to the Archbishop of | degree of religious instruction afforded in 
Canterbury had been adopted—that all|them. With regard to other schools, we 
should meet on the ground of the daily | stated that we should not make any in- 
reading of the Bible, and that religious in- | quiry at all as to the religious instruction 
struction should be given at different hours , given in them; that we should not inter- 


ifere with reference to that religious in- 


to the children of different persuasions. 
That proposal, I think, would have led to | struction; but, with regard to the secular 


a united education. Others have been of | part of their instruction, we required the 
opinion that the Dissenters have been too | inspectors to report upon the efficiency of 
scrupulous in their objections to thé teach-| the schools. Now, the rule which was 
ing of the liturgy and the catechism. But, | adopted in 1839 with respect to the build- 
Sir, whatever opinions may be entertained ing of schools, we adopt now with respect 
on this subject, what we have to deal with; to the education of these pupil-teachers 
is that a great amount of schools exists, | and stipendiary monitors. In the Chureh 
and that a great amount of money likewise | schools we require them to be examined by 
is given from year to year in support of | the inspectors in the Bible, in the Chureh 
schools already established. The first of! catechism, and in the liturgy. In those 
these societies, in point of numbers and | schools not connected with the Church of 
amount, is the National Society, in connex- | England, we have no examination of the 
ion with the Church of England. They|kind, but we confine the examination to 
profess that, in their schools, there are| secular branches of learning, only requir- 


more than 900,000 children; their funds 
are of a very large amount; and their rule 
is, that in all their schools the liturgy and 


ing that the child shall be kept in re 
spectable household, and that the man- 
agers of the schools shall be satisfied with 
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proposed ; but, if he does make such exer- 
exceedingly strange that there are some | tions, it is evident that he may have as 
rsons who, agreeing with me in what I | large a portion of this grant as can be 
have hitherto stated—agreeing with me awarded to the Church. If, indeed, the 
that education ought to receive some as- | Church subscriptions very much exceed in 
sistance by grants of public money— amount the subscriptions of Dissenters, 
agreeing with me that it is not enough then a larger portion of the grant will be 
to say that voluntary exertion shall be | appropriated to the Church schools; but 
made—agreeing with me that the state | that is not a difference of principle, it is a 
of crime calls for some effort on the | difference of amount, and an equality of 
part of Parliament—yet say that these principle. I do not understand, then, why 
rules contain such a violation of the | any Dissenter should refuse to partake of 
liberty of conscience, that they cannot | this grant on the ground that part of this 
ke of any grants under such a sys- money is given to Church of England 
tem. Yet, these are the same parties—as schools, these Church schools being sup- 
far as I understand it—who, since 1839, ported by the subscriptions of individuals 
have consented that schools should be built | who are members of that Church. Let 
in connexion with the Church of England, the House observe, that this is not—as it 
which have received a large proportion of has been carefully represented in some 
the public money voted for this purpose, | quarters—a system of State education im- 
they knowing that the liturgy and catechism posed by the State. It is a system which 
would be taught in those schools, and that | only comes in aid of voluntary subscriptions. 
the inspectors would inquire into the reli-- We take those kinds of education which 
ious attainments of the children in the | the people themselves furnish ; we find the 
Chureh of England liturgy and formularies. | schools existing; we come in aid of those 
I own I cannot myself understand that very schools begun and continued by the people 
nice distinction which seems to be drawn | themselves; we impose no terms upon any 
between consenting to the building of | school which are not in perfect conformity 
Church of England schools—taught and | with those rules and regulations which the 
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his religious attainments. It seems to me 


inspected as 1 have described—and con- | founders, the subscribers, and the managers 


‘of such schools have already established. 
stipendiary monitors, and to pupil-teachers, When it is said, therefore, as it has been 
who teach and learn the formularies of the said, that the State cannot to any advan- 
Established Church. It is a nicety of tage undertake the education of the whole 
seruple, a refinement of distinction, which | people—that it cannot drill the whole po- 
[confess {| cannot understand; for, be it , pulation according to one uniform system, 
observed, there is no question now of the | that is perhaps an objection, good or bad, 
Church undertaking the education of the | against some other scheme, but it is no ob- 
whole people. There is no question now, | jection to the plan now proposed; and if 
as there was some years ago, of the Church | the grant were more than is proposed, it 
arrogating to itself the right of educating | would be no objection, provided the sub- 


senting to payments made to masters, to 


the people according to the established re- 
ligion of the State. All that the Church 
now asks—or rather the scheme to which 
the Church now consents —is, that in 
Church of England schools, which are 
built and established by the subscriptions 
of members of that Church, the liturgy 
and catechism of the Church of England 
shall be taught ; while in all other schools, 
belonging to Dissenters, there shall be no 
Imposition of any catechism or formulary 
whatsoever. It does seem to me that this 
8a scheme, not of compulsion, but of re- 
ligious liberty. It seems to me that it is 
ascheme by which the conscience of the 
Dissenter from the Church of England 
ought to be fully satisfied. It is for him 
to say whether or not he will make exer- 
Hons commensurate with the grant now 





| scriptions made by voluntary effort were 


larger than they are at present, and the 
management of the schools was left in the 
hands of the persons by whom they had 
been established. It is said, Sir, that 
some other scheme of education would have 
been much better than that which has 
been appreved by the Government ; that it 
would have been better for the State to 
have confined itself solely to secular in- 
struction; and that the State ought to 
take no cognizance whatever of religious 
education. Now, those who urge this pro- 
position, mean, I think, two very different 
things. As far as I can understand Dr. 
Vaughan, and those who think with him, 
they have no objection to education by the 
State; they have no objection to the State 
assisting the Church societies, or any of 
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the Dissenting societies, in supporting the 
schools which those societies have founded; 
but they would have the inspectors of the 
State take no notice whatever of the reli- 
gious instruction given in those schools. I 
own it appears to me that this would be 
doing very nearly the same as we now 
propose to do; because there can be no 
doubt that the National Society, the Wes- 
leyan Society, and the other societies, would 
continue to teach their catechisms and for- 
muularies as they now do; and if the Go- 
vernment inspectors—appointed with the 
consent and concurrence of these societies 
—made no inquiry as to the religious in- 
struction afforded in these schools, it is 
obvious that the different societies would 
appoint inspectors of their own, and that 
a portion of their funds would be devoted 
to the payment of these inspectors; but 
their teaching would be exactly what it is 
now; the schools would remain Church or 
Dissenting schools, as they may now hap- 
pen to be. This objection seems to be 
taken for the sake of some apparent prin- 
eiple; but the distinction it would make is 
one in which, for my own part, I can see 
no advantage; because, if these inspectors 
are appointed with the concurrence of the 
National and other societies, they will 
possess the confidence of those societies, 
and will be able to give them accounts, 
either minutely or generally, of the state of 
religious education in their several schools. 
But there are others, who, in speaking of 
secular education, have a very different 
meaning. They contend that schools should 
be established by the State, in which secu- 
lar education only should be given, and in 
which the schoolmaster should be—what we 
do not propose to make him—a State officer. 
They hold that, with regard to all secular in- 
struction, the State should, in fact, be the 
great teacher, and that religious instruc- 
tion should be a matter with which the 
schoolmaster should have no concern; but 
that it should be given by the ministers of 
religion of different persuasions, according 
to their own religious views. This is the 
proposal, I think, which was brought for- 
ward by the hon. and learned Member for 
Bath (Mr. Roebuck) some years ago. To 
such a scheme I have the most decided ob- 
jection. Under such a system the State 
would take cognizance, in schools set up 
by itself, of one half only, and that not the 
most important half, of the instruction to 
be given to the children therein educated. 
I think myself, that to omit any inculea- 
tion of the duties of religion—to omit in- 
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structing the children in the principles of 
love to God and love to their neighbour. 
would be a grave, a serious, and an irre. 
parable fault. I think myself that no ad. 
vantage that could be gained from uniting 
different sects could compensate for such 
an apparent declaration by the State, that 
it thought secular knowledge and secular 
learning alone was that with which it had 
any concern, or in which it took any in- 
terest. I think, besides, that practically 
—supposing the objections which stand in 
the front of such a scheme to be overruled 
—considering how the time of the working 
classes of this country and of their children 
must be ocgupied; and considering also 
how the time of the teachers of religion is 
and must be occupied, you could not ob- 
tain, in this way, a sufficient amount of re- 
ligious instruction. 1 think, therefore, 
that both in principle and in practice such 
a scheme would be objectionable. But I 
believe, moreover, even if such a scheme 
had in my eyes greater advantages, that 
it is one which would not be acceptable to 
Parliament, and far less acceptable to the 
people of this country, for they would con- 
found the omission of religious instruction, 
and the declaration that such instruction 


| was to be left to the ministers of different 
| persuasions, with irreligion. They certainly 


would be wrong in their interpretation of 
the intention; but still I think that feeling 
would be entertained, and I believe it would 
be so strong as to overbear, and at once 
put an end to, any scheme proposed on 
such a basis. If, then, the proposal we 
make is founded on the system already 
established —if it is impossible for us to 
propose any other plan which would enable 
us to carry practically into effect a great 
scheme of education—if it would be useless 
to propose such a plan as I have just al- 
luded to, beeause it would be sure to fail 
—the question I have to ask such men as 
Dr. Vaughan, and hon. Gentlemen in this 
House who entertain similar views, is, whe- 
ther, considering the facts I have men- 
tioned, they are prepared to go with us 
and allow us a grant for a sum of money, 
to be disposed of according to the Minutes 
of Council, or whether they are disposed 
to refuse that grant, and to join the hon. 
Member for Finsbury (Mr. T: Duncombe) 
in passing a vote of censure upon Us for 
proposing such a scheme. That is, in fact, 
the effect of the hon. Gentleman’s Motion. 
But, before I ask the House to accede to 
this grant, I must notice one or two other 
points which have been raised both in this 
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House and out of doors with respect to 
omissions in this scheme. It has been 
asked, whether we propose that any part 
of this grant shall go to the Roman Catho- 
lies. Now, I say, with respect to that sub- 
ject, that in the Minutes of August and 
December, 1846, the question never came 
under discussion. That question, accord- 
ing to our view, did not arise upon those 
Minutes. Certain rules were laid down, 
in conformity with the original intention, 
that the application of this grant should 
be, generally speaking, limited to schools 
which followed the rules and maxims of the 
National Society and of the British and 
Foreign School Society; and therefore the 
question I have alluded to never arose. 
Inquiries have, however, since been made 
as to the intentions of the Government, 
and we have referred to the Minute of 
1839, in order to see what is there stated 
on the subject. That Minute confined the 
grant then to be made to those schools in 
which the Seriptures were read daily. I 
have stated already that I think the term 
“ Scriptures,’ in the general understand- 
ing of the word, is intended to mean the 
version usually used in this country—the 
authorized version of the Scriptures; and 
we find that where any other version is re- 
ferred to, it is specifically named—as the 
Douay version. The question raised is 
whether, if there appears to be a desire on 
the part of the Roman Catholics to have 
Catholic schools, and Catholic schools only, 
in certain districts, the Committee of Coun- 
cil would entertain favourably applications 
for grants to establish such schools. I 
consider that if the Committee did enter- 
tain such applications, the greatest care 
should be taken with regard to the framing 
of the Minutes by which grants would be 
authorized in such cases, because I think 
it would not do for us to support the mo- 
nastie schools which may be established 
in connexion with monasteries in this coun- 
try. I think, likewise, that Roman Ca- 
tholie schools which Protestant children 
might attend, and in which they would 
have no opportunity of reading the Bible 
daily, would be in themselves very objec- 
tionable. I own I consider that there was 
no need to add this difficulty—which I say 
arises from the Minute of 1839, and not 
from the Minutes of 1846—to the consid- 
eration of this question; for as far as I 
know, the present plan has not caused any 
Practical inconvenience, and I see no ne- 
tessity for discussing the subject at the 
present moment. I think, having been 
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asked, as we have been, by clergymen of 
the Church of England and others, whe- 
ther the Minutes refer to the authorized 
version of the Scriptures; and having re- 
plied that they do refer to that version, 
and having received applications for the 
whole sum of 100,000/., it would not be 
desirable for us to expend any part of that 
100,0007. upon Roman Catholic schools. 
I believe that about half a million of money 
has already been spent for educational pur- 
poses, under the direction of the Lords of 
the Treasury and the Committee of Coun- 
cil on Education; and of that sum I do not 
think a single shilling has been given for 
the establishment or assistance of purely 
Roman Catholic schools; and I do not see 
the advantage of coming to an immediate 
decision on this subject, which seems to 
have been brought forward merely for the 
sake of placing a stumbling-block in our 
way. I have now to ask the House—such 
being the proposal of the Government, and 
the difficulties with regard to any other 
scheme being so great-——whether they 
think there is any sufficient reason for in- 
stituting an inquiry whether the regula- 
tions attached to the scheme of the Govern- 
ment will not 

— unduly increase the influence of the Crown, 
invade the constitutional functions of Parliament, 
and interfere with the religious convictions and 
the civil rights of Her Majesty’s subjects ?” 


I have touched upon the constitutional 
functions of Parliament, and I have said— 
and I hope I have shown—that by this 
scheme we do not interfere with the reli- 
gious convictions or the civil rights of Her 


Majesty’s subjects. I certainly supposed, 
until I saw an objection made, that this 
plan would increase the influence of the 
Crown; that if one part of the Minutes of 
Council were carried into effect, the influ- 
ence of the Crown, instead of being in- 
creased, would be diminished. I must ob- 
serve, with regard to that part of the 
seheme which relates to the granting of 
rewards to stipendiary monitors, pupil- 
teachers, and masters of schools, that those 
grants will be made on the report of in- 
spectors appointed by different Administra- 
tions, and honestly performing their du- 
ties; and I do not think that any pupil- 
teacher or stipendiary monitor, after the 
lapse of seven or eight years, when he ar- 
rives at his majority, and is able to give a 
vote, will feel himself in the least obliged 
to the Minister of the day—whoever he 
may happen to be—because he received a 
grant from the Committee of Privy Coun- 
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cil in consequence of the report of the in- 
spector. There is, however, a suggestion 
in the Minutes—for it is not in fact a re- 
gular part of the scheme—that, as a great 
many of these young will not be employed 
as schoolmasters, some of them may re- 
ceive employment in the different branches 
of the revenue. That suggestion was ori- 
ginally made in this House, I believe, by 
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the present Secretary of State for the Co- | 


lonies (Earl Grey), when the right hon. 


Baronet opposite was in office, and when | 


Lord Grey was in opposition to the Govern- 
ment, not because my noble Friend thought 
that such a proposition would at all increase 


the influence of the Crown, but because he 


considered that it would hold out a reward 
to the students, and would afford an addi- 
tional inducement to parents to send their 
children to the schools. It seems to have 
been supposed that we were about to create 
a great number of new offices in the reve- 
nue for these teachers. The fact is, that 
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leyan body, which allows parents to act on 
their own religious convictions in this re. 
spect, is much wiser, and more charitable 
and has not, I believe, any tendency _ 
effect a diminution in the Wesleyan com- 
munity. I should see with great pleasure 
any improvement in the rules of Church 
schools on this point. I cannot, however, 
force any change on them. I cannot be- 
lieve that this grant of 100,000/., part of 
| which is to go to them, would entitle the 
Ministers of the Crown to impose terms on 
these voluntary schools, which, of them. 
selves, they are not willing to adopt. But 
I say again, that I shall be glad to see a 
change in this respect ; and I say further, 
that if in any place there should be some 
small body of Dissenters willing to send 
their children to the Church school, but 
shut out from doing so by the rule I have 
mentioned, that would form an additional 
reason for granting aid to the locality, so 
that a school might be opened where all 








there is just the same number of offices to | the children of the place might be taught. 
be given away; but, instead of ,being be-| But our scheme being, as I admit, imper- 
stowed on the application of parties, re- | fect in many respects, the question is whe- 
commending a person as a very staunch | ther you will not in any way try to com- 
political adherent, and as in all other re- | bat the evil which Dr. Vaughan describes 
spects, namely, in the power of reading, | in the terms which I shall now read :— 

writing, and keeping accounts well, pro- | “These children—the children of ignorance 
perly qualified to be an exciseman, the and poverty—are almost everywhere growing up 
offices would be, under such an arrange- | as such, and as such will be bequeathed to the 


ment as I have alluded to, given to per- Upon this 
sons who could read and write well, who 
possess a knowledge of geography and his- 


| State, to deal with as it best may. 
| class our educational means are producing small 


| impression. ‘The great mass of them being them- 
; selves uninstructed, have no adequate feeling of 


tory, and their political opinions would then | the value of instruction, and their great aim seems 


form no part of their recommendation. 

This, then, would be anything but a great | 
scheme for the increase of Government pat- | 
ronage; and to regard it as such, is really | 
the most idle of all apprehensions. I am 
aware of what I think is a very great hard- 
ship in many of the Church schools in this | 


to be to convert their children into a source of 
profit as soon and as largely as possible. The 
school is evaded, that the merest pittance may be 
gained from the field or the factory. Let these 
grossly untaught multitudes come to be only ina 
| slight degree more formidable than at present, 
|} and let any strong blight come upon our means 
| of subsistence, or upon our means of employment, 
and to the hunger-bitten millions of Ireland, we 


country—the existence of a rule disallow- | may have to add an equal number in the same 
ing children to come to them unless they | state of maddened wretchedness in England ; and 
learn the Church catechism, and attend the | before such an insurgency the power of the 
church on the Sabbath. With respect to strongest Government may be as nothing; and, in 
this rule, we neither promote nor encourage | 2" hour when we think not, a wound may be in- 
. : P 88 | ficted on our national greatness from which re- 
it by this scheme. If we had made it a | covery will be impossible. To pursue our present 
condition of these grants, that the funda- ! course is to end thus—to perish, as all great em- 
mental rules of these schools should be de- | pires before us have perished, our ignorance and 


parted from, we should thereby have lost | our vices having become stronger than our know- 
E ' ledge and our virtues.” 


the advantage of any of these schools which , 
are properly conducted. For my own part, | Reading this passage, and being impressed 
I cannot but think that the Chureh itself! with its truth, I cannot but wonder that 





would gain greatly by allowing parents to/|its author should be an opponent of the 


send their children to these schools without | proposed scheme of education. For my 
insisting on their learning the Church cate- | part, seeing that the evil is so great, 1 am 
chism, or attending the church on the Sab- | not disposed to wait until I can carry 4 
bath. I believe that the rule of the Wes- | more general and a perfect scheme. ! am 
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disposed rather to feel my way—to proceed 
as we have, until at length we may find 
that there is some general scheme in fa- 
your of which the great mass of the intelli- 
gent opinion in this country will unite ; 
and then I should be most happy to sce 
embodied in an Act of Parliament the pro- 
yisions which met with such concurrence. 
In the meantime, we ask you for these 
means, inadequate as they are, with the 
view of dispelling that ignorance which 
Dr. Vaughan has adverted to, and of pro- 
moting religion and virtue among the great 
mass of our population. We ask you to 
do so, well aware of the opposition which 
this scheme has met with; well aware that 
it would have been far easier for us to 
have shrunk from this task, and not to 
have asked the House to grant anything 
more than the millions on millions expended 
in the maintenance of the military means 
of this country. It would have been easier 
for the Ministers to have agreed, and said, 
“Let us have additional millions for our 


Army, our Navy, and our Ordnance, but | 


let us not ask for a single farthing for the 
purposes of education.’’ This would have 
been easier for us to have done; but this 
would not be consistent with the duty 


which we feel presses on us to improve, as | 
far as in us lies, the school teaching in | 
this country, and to assist, as far as in us| 
lies, in giving a knowledge of religion and | 


virtue to many of the uninstructed multi- 
tudes in the country; and, be the opposi- 
tion which we meet with, what it may, 


however formidable it may be at this mo- | 
ment (and I lament to see it in such a/ 
cause, withdrawing from us the aid and | 
support of many, who through good report | 


and through evil report have supported 


our political course), yet, be this disadvan- | 
tage what it may, it will, nevertheless, be , 


a consolation to me that I have made an 
attempt to diminish the empire of ignor- 
ance, and to raise the people of this coun- 
try in the seale of religion and virtue 
among the nations of the globe. The no- 
ble Lord concluded by moving the Order 
of the Day for the House to resolve itself 
into a Committee of Supply. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, that he never 
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he believed his apprehensions were parti- 
cipated in by thousands and millions of his 
fellow-countrymen. The noble Lord might 
if he chose call his Motion a censure on 
the Government, or a vote of want of con- 
fidence in the Committee of the Privy 
Council; and he admitted that he had no 
confidence in that Committee with respect 
to the scheme of education. Whatever 
might be the fate of the Motion which he 
was about to submit to the House—how- 
ever the great question involved might 
suffer in his hands—he was confident that 
if that Motion failed, it would not fail be- 
cause there was anything unreasonable in 
it, or inconsistent with Parliamentary usage 
and the practice of the House. If it failed, 
it would be in consequence of the inability 
of any individual or independent Member 
of the House to cope with that Ministerial 
influence which he knew had been, and was 
to be, brought against his humble Motion. 
It would fail also in consequence of the 
difficulties he should have to contend with 
arising from those understandings, if not 
actual and absolute compacts, made with 
members of the Established Church and 
some portions of the Dissenting commu- 
nity—compacts and understandings which 
he would say were most disgraceful to 
those who made them—those, for instance, 
who called themselves Her Majesty’s li- 
beral Ministers, in the face of their former 
‘opinions and avowed principles. If he 
i failed, however, in his Motion, his eon- 
‘solation would, at all events, be, that 
he had the support and good wishes of 
a great portion of his fellow-countrymen. 
This he believed, because since he had 
given notice of his Motion, he had received 
| communications from all parts of the coun- 
try in reference to it, asking him to per- 
severe with his Motion, and stating, also, 
, that that House would neglect its duty and 
, betray its trust if it did not grant some 
| inquiry, or at all events, some information, 
| beyond what had been given by the noble 
Lord, before voting away any portion of 
| the public money. These communications 
_also expressed regret that he had not given 
‘notice of his Motion earlier. [lis excuse 
| for not doing so was that he had waited 





recollected a Prime Minister of this coun- until the last moment, in order to see whe- 
try to take notice of an individual Member, | ther any other Member of greater influence 
particularly one so humble as himself, by would not give notice of probably a better 
condescending to argue upon, and endea- | Motion, with the view of meeting the pro- 
Vouring to prejudice in the mind of the | posal of Her Majesty’s Ministers. He had 
House, a Motion given notice of, but not | been told both by Churchmen and Dissent- 
yet brought on. The noble Lord might | ers that, if longer notice had been given 
characterize his apprehensions as idle; but | of his Motion, they would have afforded it 
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every support by the means of petitions. 
If he had entirely abstained from giving 
notice of his Motion, probably only one 
discussion would have taken place before 
that House was called on to give validity, 
through the medium of the people’s taxes, 
to an educational scheme which, notwith- 
standing all that had fallen from the noble 
Lord, he was prepared to maintain was 
dangerous to civil and religious liberty, and 
calculated to increase the power of the 
Crown—which invaded and superseded the 
functions of Parliament, and was unjust to 
that portion of the community which would 
be compelled to contribute towards its 
maintenance, but would derive no benefit 
from its establishment. Moreover, it was 
a scheme which would not attain the objects 
sought to be accomplished, while it would 
carry discord and dissension into every 
locality where it was intruded. The noble 
Lord intimated that intimidation had been 
used to overawe Members, and prevent 
them from doing their duty on this ques- 
tion. He should like to know what course 
had been taken on the other side to get up 
a demonstration in favour of this scheme? 
The noble Lord had spoken of the Minute 
of 1839; but a previous scheme was issued 
in April of the same year; and when the 
subsequent scheme was adopted, aban- 
doning the scheme of April, 1839, it was 
stated in the Minute that the Ministers 
postponed going any further with the new 
scheme, in consequence of not being able 
to reconcile the differences of opinion in the 
country in respect to it; and they deferred, 
therefore, any further scheme until there 
should be a great concurrence of opinion 
on the subject. Now, considering the 
petitions presented on that day and on pre- 
vious days, he would ask whether there 
was anything like concurrence or approba- 
tion among the public in favour of this 
scheme? The noble Lord might think 
himself strong from having bought of the 
opposition off the Wesleyans; and he might 
feel himself strong in the support of the 
bishops; but, though a portion of the Estab- 
lished Chureh had given their adhesion 
to this newfangled scheme of education, a 
great portion were, on the other hand, op- 
posed to it. He would quote from one pe- 
tition, which he had presented that even- 
ing, proceeding from thirteen clergymen of 
the diocese of York, by which it appeared 
that the clergy were only now beginning 
to understand this Government plan. Those 
petitioners stated, that it appeared from the 
Minutes of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
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cation laid before the House, that the propo- 
sitions therein contained were in some mea- 
sure founded on the representations of some 
of the clergy of the Established Church; and 
they wanted to know from what portion of 
the Church those representations had been 
received; warning the House against as. 
suming them to be in harmony with the 
sentiments of the clergy generally. They 
added, that several public meetings had 
been held to consider the merits of the plan 
in question, and that at all such public 
meetings some grave objections had been 
made thereto, while deputations had been 
appointed by many to lay these objections 
before the Committee of Council on Edu- 
eation—that, in reply to such objections, 
explanations had indeed been given, but 
that, in the opinion of the petitioners, those 
replies were unsatisfactory—that the ex- 
planations had no authority—and that they 
afforded no security against the evils appre- 
hended. The petitioners thought that the 
plan for public education ought to have 
been embodied in the constitutional form 
of a Bill, so that both Houses of Parlia- 
ment might have an opportunity of delibe- 
rating thereon; and they prayed the House 
not to sanction any plan so indefinite and 
insecure, and to ascertain its real cha- 
racter and tendencies by instituting an in- 
quiry respecting it. Such were the senti- 
ments of some of the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church. This petition had been for- 
warded to him, accompanied by a letter 
written by a clergyman, from which the fol- 
lowing was an extract :— 

“ T send you by this post a petition. The more 
I converse with the clergy the more evident it is, 
that whilst a few are submissive acquiescents in 
the Government plan, the majority feel and own 
they are quite in the dark. The objectors, too, 
are numerous, in consequence of its conferring no 
benefit on our poor rural districts ; but God speed 
your efforts to obtain inquiry, for certain I am it 
would confer a vast benefit upon society.” 
The House had witnessed the petitions 
presented against the scheme, and had 
also witnessed others presented in its fa- 
vour, principally by the noble Lord. These 
latter petitions chiefly proceeded from min- 
isters and members of the Established 
Chureh. When it suited the noble Lord, 
he had no objection to get public opinion 
in his favour; but, notwithstanding all his 
exertions, and the exertions of the other 
noble Lord (Lord Ashley), who brought 
about the arrangement between the ‘o- 
vernment and the Wesleyans, at the ex- 
pense of the Roman Catholics, he had not 
yet been able to effect this in reference to 
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his new educational scheme. To show how 
titions were obtained in favour of the 
scheme, he would read to the House a letter 
written by the Secretary to the Central 
Committee for promoting the Government 
Scheme of Education, of which the right 
hon. Lord Ashley was Chairman. The 
letter was as follows :-— 
‘12, Gordon Street, Gordon Square, April 6. 

“ Rey. Sir—It having been clearly ascertained 
that it is of great importance to the success of the 
Government Scheme of Education that there 
should be an expression of opinion throughout the 
country on the part of those who are favourable 
to a measure of such vital consequence to the 
welfare of the poorer classes of the community, I 
beg leave to suggest to you the expediency of your 
obtaining, with the least possible delay, the signa- 
tures of your parishioners to a petition in its be- 
half. 

“Tn order to save time and trouble, I enclose 
the form of a petition ”—{all cut and dry, accord- 
ing, he supposed, to Dr. Kaye Suttleworth’s pat- 
tern]|—‘‘ which has been already adopted by some 
friends of the measure. It may be copied either 
on parchment or paper, only taking care that 
some of the signatures are affixed on the same 
sheet as that on which the petition itself is writ- 
ten. 

“ Permit me to add, that all petitions must be 
in the hands of the Members who are to present 
them before April 19, so that there is no time to 
be lost. They may be intrusted to your borough 
or county Members, or sent (pre-paid) to ‘The 
Right Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P., 32, Chesham 
Place, London,’ who has kindly promised to take 
charge of them ; or, if preferred, they may be sent 
(pre-paid) to me, to be placed in his Lordship’s 
(Lord Ashley’s) hands. 

“Henry Hueuess, M.A., 
“Incumbent of All Saints, Gordon Square, 
Honorary Secretary.” 


The postscript, like a lady’s, contained im- 
portant matter. It was as follows :— 
“Thave authority to state, that, under the ex- 
isting Minutes, the authorized version of the Scrip- 
tures must be read daily in all schools aided by 
the Government.” 
So that the Roman Catholics were to be 
excluded from all participation in this 
grant. The noble Lord had talked about 
the destitute condition of different classes 
in regard to education; why had he taken 
no notice of the Roman Catholics? In the 
Catholic Directory for 1846 it was stated, 
that in the London district, the Central, 
the Eastern, the Western, the Lancashire, 
the Northern, and the Welsh, there were 
65,307 poor Roman Catholic children re- 
quiring gratuitous education, of whom 
30,207 were receiving education, but some 
35,100 never went to school: why had not 
these unfortunate persons attracted the 
noble Lord’s attention? But was there 
no other compromise than this with the 
Church through the medium of Mr. 
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Hughes, the incumbent of All Saints ? 
What would the House think of the other 
compromise between the Wesleyans and 
the Government, and also at the expense 
of our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects ? 
Hon. Members had probably seen the cor- 
respondence with Sir Culling Eardley 
Smith, and Mr. Langdale’s application, to 
know the intention of Ministers with regard 
to the exclusion of Roman Catholics—a 
subject upon which no positive or direct 
answer was received until the last moment; 
and now let the House hear what had 
passed between Her Majesty’s Ministers 
and the Wesleyan body. The statement 
had been sent by a gentleman connected 
therewith to him; and he believed it to be 
perfectly correct. The gentleman referred 
to forwarded it with a note, in which he 
remarked— 


“TI need hardly say that I have no sympathy 
with Sir Culling Eardley Smith’s views, and that, 
Protestant as I am, I feel the conduct of the Go- 
vernment towards the Roman Catholics to be pe- 
culiarly base ; the Dissenters, as well as Church- 
men, owe you a debt of gratitude for the notice 
you have given.” 

Now, this was the history of the transac- 
tion :— 

“About a fortnight since, at the Centenary 
Hall of the Wesleyans, Bishopsgate-street, a meet- 
ing was held of the Education Committee and 
the Committee of Privileges connected with that 
body ; it was convened for the purpose of framing 
resolutions expressive of the opposition which at 
a previous meeting they had determined on offer- 
ing to the Government plan of education. The 
meeting was unexpectedly requested to receive a 
communication from Lord Ashley, who was wait- 
ing. His Lordship was admitted, and stated him- 
self to be commissioned by the Government to ne- 
gotiate with them, in the hope that he might in- 
duce their acquiescence in the proposed measures, 
on the basis of the Committee of Council requir- 
ing that the entire Seriptures, in the authorized 
version, should be used in all schools receiving 
Government aid; by which means (it was stated 
by his Lordship) Roman Catholic schools would be 
excluded from a participation in the grant. This 
object, it was understood, would be very agree- 
able to the Wesleyan body. It will thus be ob- 
served, that the negotiation did not originate with 
the Wesleyans, but with the Government through 
Lord Ashley. This communication having had 
the desired effect on the minds of these Commit- 
tees, it was resolved that their deliberations should 
be adjourned to Manchester, that they might 
there hold a meeting with some of the leading 
friends of the body connected with the manufac- 
turing districts. Such meeting was held at Man- 
chester on Thursday. and Friday, the 8th and 9th 
of April, when it was determined to open a direct 
communication with the Committee of Council on 
Education. A meeting accordingly took place at 
Lansdowne-house on Wednesday last the 14th 
inst., where a deputation representing the Wes- 
leyan body, headed by Dr. Bunting, met the Mar- 
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quess of Lansdowne and Lord J. Russell. The 
basis of the agreement there ent¢red into was that 
already proposed by Lord Ashley, that the existing 
Minutes of Council should be construed to require 
the use of the entire Scriptures, in the authorized 
version, in all schools receiving Government aid, 
with an express view to the exclusion of Catholic 
schools. It was further agreed that, on the one 
hand, the Government would not feel itself pre- 
cluded from issuing fresh Minutes, or otherwise 
providing for the aid of Catholic schools ; nor, on 
the other hand, the Wesleyans, in that case, from 
opposing the same by any means in their power. 
The following concessions were further made by 
their Lordships to the deputation: —that all 
Church schools taking Government aid should be 
required to receive the children of Wesleyan 
parents, without such children having to learn the 
Church catechism or attend on Sunday the Church 
service ; and that no person in holy orders should 
have the office of master in any school aided by 
the Government, the latter rule being intended to 
defeat a proposal of the Bishop of Exeter, to in- 


vest masters of such schools with deacon’s orders. | 


These points having been conceded to the deputa- 
tion, they met on Friday last, and the decision 
they came to was in favour of the Government 
scheme.” 


Such was this history. [Mr. Macavnay: 
It is mere romance.] Mere romance! 
Then, perhaps, the Roman Catholics were 
not to be excluded. Was that ‘ mere ro- 
mance ?”’ The sooner the right hon. Gen- 
tleman could make out that they were not 
excluded the better; for he had another 
document to read, which he had that mor- 
ning received from Leeds, containing a re- 
solution passed at a committee meeting of 
Roman Catholics, and it was a resolution 
which would be cordially responded to by 
every liberal-minded man in the Louse. 

«“ Resolved—That this Committee have read with 
the greatest astonishment the reply of Lord J. | 
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call all this ‘‘ romance ;”’ but did he, when 
he was opposing Lord Stanley's attempt 
to procure the revocation of the Minute of 
1839, understand that the Roman Catho. 
lies were to be excluded, or think it right 
and proper that they should? Let the 
noble Lord, the Member for the West 
Riding (Lord Morpeth), answer that ques- 
tion also. That Minute stated, that— 


“A portion of every day should be devoted to 
the reading of the Scriptures in the school, under 
the general direction of the committee, and su- 
perintendence of the rector.” 


And Lord Stanley, in the debate on June 
14, 1839, urged that ‘this passage re. 
quired explanation :’’—‘‘ Under the diree- 
tion of the same individual would be read 
the Roman Catholic version, the authorized 
version, and, as a matter of course, the 
Socinian version of the sacred Scriptures.” 
And what said the noble Lord (Lord 
Morpeth) ?— 
“Tt had been objected to the former scheme of 
the Government (the Minute of April the 13th, 
subsequently abandoned), that it was impractica- 
| ble, that it was a wretched compromise, because it 
attempted to unite the education of children whose 
| parents had different religious opinions. . . . But 
| no such union was proposed now. The noble Lord 
| appeared to have shifted his ground, and to oppose 
| the present scheme with equal vehemence, al- 
| though the ground of objection was removed. 
; What was the principle on which the noble Lord 
' was prepared to go Was he prepared to say that 
it would be right and proper to exclude certain 
| proseribed classes in this country trom the benefit 
| of the publie grant? He had no high opinion of 
‘many of the doctrines of the Roman Catholics ; 
' he had his own notion respecting Unitarian tenets ; 
| and he thought that the state of opinion prevailing 
jin this country being Protestant and Trinitarian, 
those who held such opinions were entitled to have 





Russell on the 15th inst., respecting the distribu- | the greatest proportion of all public grants applied 
tion of the educational grant ; for while they were | for their benefit ; but, nevertheless, as long as the 
led to believe, from the Minutes of Council, the | 


speech by which they were introduced, and from 
the hitherto expressed opinions of all the Mem- 
bers of Her Majesty’s Government who have 
spoken on the subject, that the distribution of the 
grant would be impartially administered to all, 
they now find that, to appease the sectarian and 
unjust demands of intolerant clamour, they are 
to be deprived of all participation in the intended 
grant, to which they contribute equally with the 
rest of Her Majesty’s subjects; and that this 
Committee cannot withhold the expression of 
their regret that a Ministry professing a desire to 
render equal justice to all denominations should 
have adopted the truckling poliey of sacrificing 
the interests of one portion of the people to the 
advantage of another ; nor can they refrain from 
expressing their contempt and abhorrence of a Mi- 
nistry desirous of creating a new disability upon 
Her Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects.” 


State thought proper to employ Roman Catholic 
| sinews and to finger Unitarian gold, it could not 
| refuse to extend to those by whom it so profited 
| the blessings of education.” 
| It was clear that at that time the intention 
| was, that the Roman Catholics should have 
a share, and that there had been a base 
truckling to buy off at their expense some 
| Opposition which threatened the present 
‘scheme. That opinion of Lord Morpeth’s 
| was warmly defended by Lord J. Russell, 
| Mr. O’Connell, Mr. Ilawes, and others, 
and they ridiculed the attempt to get up 
a ** No Popery” ery. Who would have ex- 
| pected that the same Ministers returning 
| to power, would be the first to exclude the 
| Roman Catholics from participating in the 


| 
| 


There was no “‘ romance”’ in that; that was | grant? They stood up for perfect equality 
a reality, and a resolution that was well war- | then—why not now? But the case could 
ranted. The right hon. Gentleman might | be carried still further; such an exclusion 
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was not intended by Lord Wharncliffe in | 
1842 and 1843, when he was President of | 
the Council. The question arose on his 


laying on the Table the Minutes of the | 
Committee of Council, and he said— | 


“The Government wished to act with the most | 

rfect fairness in this matter (the appropriation | 
ofthe Parliamentary grant). It would be seen | 
that there were demands upon the Committee, | 
which, if acceded to, must exceed their ability to | 
meet, but which the people of this country would | 
be perfectly ready to admit if they were satisfied | 
that the money was fairly and impartially distri- | 
buted; and that must depend upon the persons 
appointed for that purpose. He, for one, should | 
be ashamed to hold the situation he filled if he | 
did not think that every man in this country, | 
whether Churchman or Dissenter, was equally en- | 
titled to the support of the Government and to | 
share in the distribution of a grant for the pur- | 
poses of education. He found the Church making | 
the first claim upon the property of the country ; | 
but he must say that, attached as he was to the 
Chureh, he thought that the Church itself was 
greatly obliged to the Dissenters for the example 
they had set her.” 
So said Lord Wharneliffe in 1842. To 
come to a more recent date, showing still | 
that the exclusion of the Roman Catholics 
was a new thought of Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters, what said Lord Morpeth at the 
meeting of the York Yeoman School on 
the 9th of the present month ?— 


“If I had myself the power, which some seem 
almost disposed to attribute to the Privy Council, | 
of issuing an arbitrary edict, without reference | 
either to Parliament or people, I believe I should | 
prefer a scheme which both did more and did less | 
—which, on the one hand, would have carried | 
education more extensively into our towns and | 
villages ; and, on the other hand, would have ab- | 
stained more completely from any religious inter- | 
ference. . . . e have then a scheme | 
proposed which, if it is distinguished by anything, | 
itis by an anxious, scrupulous, I think almost an 
exaggerated deference for the religious convictions | 
and susceptibilities of all the parties with whom it | 
can be brought into contact ; it respects the li- 
berty of religious conscience with a strictness | 
which is not even to be found in the educational | 
systems of the United States. It takes what it | 
finds—it invents no regulation—it imposes no 
check of its own, though I may myself regret that | 
it does not prevent others from doing so. But | 
then we hear that though there is no professed, 
and even no intended favouritism, yet virtually and 
practically there will be a good deal.” 


Where in this scheme was this extreme 
deference for the feelings and consciences 
of the Roman Catholics to be found? But 
the noble Lord went on, and, talking of the | 
Church of England, said— 
_ ‘At times I have thought it too exclusive, at 
times too timorous. I rejoice to witness the atti- 
tude she has assumed during the recent discus- 
sions. I presume not to sound all the motives in 
which it may originate, nor to divine all the re- 
sults it may aim at ; but I see that she is putting 
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forward no exclusive pretensions—that she is not 
seeking to keep back from others what she is wil- 
ling to compete for with them ; and let the best 
friends and most faithful children of the Church 
feel well assured that she will not derive half the 
credit from her long proscription, her wide pos- 
sessions, her august architecture—no, not even 
from those solemn and beautiful towers that rise 
immediately above us, as she will do from her wil- 
lingness to descend into the equal arena of a ge- 
nerous competition ; to discard all mean jealousies 
and absolute monopolies; to reserve her antagonism 
not mainly for dissent, but for infidelity ; to wage 
her warfare not so much against errors of opinion 
as against viciousness of life ; and to accept the 
part which falls to her in enlightening, elevating, 
evangelizing mankind.” 

Now he would not blame the hon. Baronet 
near him (Sir R. H. Inglis) for opposing 
the participation of Roman Catholics in 
State grants. In him such a course would 
be at least consistent; but they hada right 
to blame those who now supported the Go- 
vernment scheme, after having always 
professed so much regard for Roman Ca- 
tholics, and such anxiety for an equal 
distribution of civil and religious privileges. 
He should like to ask whether the Ministry 
would dare to maintain this exclusion of 
Roman Catholics if Mr. O’Connell had been 
in his’ place in the House? He believed 
that they would not have dared to do 
so. But, until he saw it, he would not 
believe that to Protestant Members of 
that House would be left the task of 
fighting the battle of Catholic equality. 
He would not believe that the right hon. 
Member for Dungarvon, and others whom 
he could name, would go out into the same 
lobby with Ministers in creating this new 
disability, and in affixing this new stain, 
this new reproach, on those believing the 
same creed as themselves. Surely they 
would stand up for equal justice, and not 
allow their co-religionists to be taxed for 
the support of establishments in which 
they did not participate. If, however, it 
was not so—it they adopted the cowardly 
course of running away from the battle— 
there still would be found men who would 
not consent to vote away one shilling of 
the public money from the taxes, until all 
who contributed should share equally in its 
distribution. Now, the noble Lord had 
stated that he was aware of many objec- 
tions to the plan which had great force; 
but perhaps he was not aware of what these 
objections really were. The noble Lord 
had not said anything of the probable cost 
of this scheme. He asked any man in 
that House if he could say within half a 
million of money what would be the annual 
cost of this scheme some ten years hence ? 
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was the hon. Gentleman’s estimate, just 
as this year the estimate of Government 
was 100,000/.; but they were laying the 
foundation of a scheme which, according 
to the calculations made by others, and 
which had not been proved to be wrong, 
would cost some two years hence two mil- 
lions annually. Now this system was to 
be worked, and such a result arrived at, 
under the Minutes of the Privy Council 
laid before both Houses. He must say 
that he objected to the unconstitutional 
character of the Committee of the Privy 
Council; and he did not think there was 
anything in the manner in which these 
Minutes were laid before the House of 
Lords that was calculated to give the coun- 
try confidence in that Committee of the 
Privy Council. When these Minutes were 
laid on the Table of the House of Lords 
by the Lord President, that noble Lord 
said—[ Mr. Speaker: Order, order! ] Well 
—it was stated in ‘‘ another place.”’ It 
was agreed in the Privy Council, if that 
was liked better, and no doubt thought a 
very clever view of the case, ‘‘ that, with 
regard to the House of Lords, the Minutes 
of the Council might be laid before them 
with a few prefatory remarks, seeing that 
he was not about to lay on the Table of the 
House any measure for their sanction.” 
So that the view which the Privy Council 
took of all interference by Parliament with 
their scheme was, ‘‘ Read these Minutes : 
digest them if you can: it is great conde- 
scension on our parts to say any thing 
about them: pay your money and be 
grateful.”’ That was the language of the 
President of the Committee of Council—a 
self-elected secret tribunal. He next meant 
to come to the Minutes themselves. The 
scheme was objectionable not only on ac- 
count of the annual cost and its inefficiency 
for its object, but because it would increase 
the power of the Crown and the patronage 
of the Government. On the 25th of Au- 
gust the general Minutes were agreed upon; 
and the President of the Council required 
four months to produce another set of Mi- 
nutes, regulating the education of pupil- 
teachers and stipendiary monitors. Apart 
from this unconstitutional character, he be- 
lieved there never had been such a piece 
of quackery as those Minutes. People 
might talk of Dr. Eady or of Morison’s 
pills; but Dr. Kaye Shuttleworth’s Mi- 
nutes beat every other quackery hollow. 
In all that related to workshops in schools, 
for instance, they were the laughing-stock 
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of the country. At the end of the first 
year pupil-teachers were to be examined 
—in writing from memory the substance of a 
more difficult narrative ; in arithmetic, the rules 
of ‘ practice’ and ‘simple proportion,’ and in the 
first rules of mental arithmetic ; in grammar, in 
the construction of sentences, and in syntax; in 
the geography of Great Britain and Palestine ; in 
the Holy Scriptures, and in the Catechism, with 
illustrations by passages from Holy Writ, in 
Church of England schools, the parochial clergy- 
man assisting in the examination.” 

Objection was taken to that; it was a 
novelty. Next year there was not much 
difference in the examination, except that 
the geography of Europe and of the Bri- 
tish empire was added to that of Great 
Britain and Palestine. It also embraced 
decimal arithmetic and the higher rules 
of mental arithmetic, but with this provi- 
sion—* girls will not be required to pro- 
ceed beyond the rule of compound propor- 
tion in this year.’’ Really the idea that a 
parcel of these girls, kitchenmaids and 
chambermaids to be, should be crammed 
with this compound proportion, under the 
superintendance of the parochial clergy- 
man, did appear supremely ridiculous. The 
general rules appended to the course of 
examination prescribed during instruction 
stated that 

—“ a knowledge of vocal music and of drawing 
(especially from models) though not absolutely re- 
quired, because the means of teaching it may 
not exist in every school, will be much encou- 
raged.” 

Drawing, especially from models, would be 
much encouraged, though not absolutely 
required, because the means of teaching it 
might not exist in every school! Why, the 
right hon, Gentleman would see that it was 
very easy to have models in any school 
after the fashion of the posés plastiques 
now in vogue. Great admiration had been 
expressed of the system of education fol- 
lowed in Switzerland. But one essential 
article of Swiss education was omitted in 
the Minutes, namely, that which required 
the pupils to be instructed in the rights 
and duties of citizens. Why should these 
«* pupil-teachers”’ and ‘‘ stipendiary moni- 
tors’’ not be taught their duties and rights 
as citizens? Why was the constitutional 
history of England not to be put into their 
hands? The next part of the Minutes to 
which he would advert, was that relating 
to a petition he had presented that even- 
ing. Portions of the country would not 
receive benefit from the grant. Rural dis- 
tricts, and the noble Lord the Member for 
the West Riding of Yorkshire (Lord Mor- 
peth) had alluded to the subject—would 
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be injuriously affected; corresponding to 
the amount granted, there must be a cer- 
tain local provision. The least grant for 
a schoolmaster was 151. or 207. Volun- 
taryism must furnish a further salary equal 
at least to twice the amount of the grant, 
with a house rent free, so that his emolu- 
ments might be equal, say altogether to 
601. But there were rural parishes, par- 
ticularly in the North of England, where 
not 207. or 151. could be raised for the 
education of children, which nevertheless 
at present provided an education for their 
people, they would have no part of the Go- 
yernment allowance, though they would 
have to bear their share of the taxation. 
No one could object to ‘‘ school field-gar- 
dens,” but to ‘‘ workshops for trades”’ 
there were great objections. The working 
men from whom he had presented the peti- 
tion to which he had already alluded, after 
adverting to the unconstitutional character 
of the measure, stated these objections in 
the following terms :— 


“Your petitioners desire especially to direct the 
attention of your honourable House to a portion 
of that scheme which, if put in operation, will be 
productive of serious injury to the trades and la- 
bouring classes of this country. Under the head 
‘Workshops for trades,’ it is provided by the 
Minutes that grants may be made for the erection 
of workshops, or the hiring of suitable buildings, 
towards the purchase of tools, and for the encour- 
agement of the master workmen, by granting 
gratuities for every boy who, in consequence of 
skill acquired in the workshops, shall have become 
a workman or assistant in any trade or craft 
whereby he is earning a livelihood. This portion 
of the scheme will, in the opinion of your peti- 
tioners, inflict a serious injury on the honest and 
hardworking artisan of this country. The great 
body of the trades are already brought down to 
the mere subsistence level by the keen competi- 
tion caused by redundant labour. But the pro- 
posed addition to these competitors will render 
their condition much worse, because it will be 
impossible for the produce of their labour to be 
sold in the open market at the same price as that 
of these favoured and privileged workshops. Your 
petitioners would remind your honourable House 
of the wretched condition of the shirtmakers and 
needlewomen of the metropolis and other large 
towns. To a great extent this wretchedness is, 
in the opinion of your petitioners, attributable to 
the fact that they are compelled to compete with 
persons employed in workhouses, schools of indus- 
try, and similar institutions.” 


It was impossible for the working people 
to enter into competition with those who 
had all the advantages of assistance from 


the State. The petitioners prayed for in- 
quiry before the Legislature sanctioned the 
scheme. In a pamphlet, which was sup- 
a to proceed from the Secretary of the 

ducation Committee of Privy Council, 
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this subject was much dwelt upon. A 
direct bribe was offered to the working 
classes to accept the scheme. Speaking 
of the benefits promised to children in 
great towns, the author said— 

“The most obvious advantage to be offered to 
such children is the means of earning a livelihood 
by training them in some handicraft requiring 
skill. If every such child had the opportunity of 
etering a workshop in which he could acquire the 
art of a smith, or a carpenter, or a cooper, or 
other similar trade, and after some hours of ap- 
plication was provided with a coarse but whole- 
some meal, it is not to be doubted that many, 
attracted not less by the sympathy which such 
arrangements would prove to exist for their for- 
lorn condition, than by the opportunity of escaping 
from the misery of a life of crime and privation, 
would become assiduous scholars in such schools 
of industry.” 


The plan appeared to look remarkably 
well on paper; but any practical me- 
chanic could show, that as for teaching 
children, with the view of gaining a live- 
lihood, any of the skilled trades of this 
country in such schools, it was abso- 
lutely impossible to do so. The experi- 
ment had been made in industrial schools; 
but it had been found that the work of a 
shoemaker, for instance, who had been so 
taught his trade, could not bear to come 
into competition with that of regularly- 
bred workmen. There was this dilemma 
—either young persons would be taught 
trades imperfectly, or, if they were taught 
perfectly, great injury would be inflicted 
on the regular trade of the country. Men 
could not learn in a year and a day any of 
these trades; they must serve an appren- 
ticeship. By the Minutes of Council it 
appeared that the boys were to have a 
share of the produce of their labour. 
Where was the produce of their labour to 
be sold? It must be brought into the or- 
dinary markets; but it was totally impos- 
sible for an honest independent shoemaker 
who paid his taxes, maintained his family, 
and provided his own tools, to cope with 
those whose labour was carried on under 
so great advantages. If carried out to 
any extent—and if it was to be of use for 
the purposes of the scheme, it must be 
carried out to a great extent—it would se- 
riously interfere with the wages of working 
men, who asked only “ a fair day’s wage 
for a fair day’s work,” which, indeed, the 
scheme now propounded was calculated 
rather to take away than to secure. The 
other day he received a communication as 
to what had taken place in Burnley, where 
a very active canvass, it appeared, took 
place on behalf of the Government schools, 
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But the people were not to be deluded. 
The factory agitation was first tried, and 
the operatives called upon to go to the 
court-house, a meeting having been an- 
nounced on the subject. Then another 
appeal was made :— 

“Men of Burnley! do not be blinded by any 

sectarian jealousy. The Government scheme of- 
fers aid to Churchmen and Dissenters alike. No 
favouritism! Pork for all!” 
‘‘ No favouritism !”’ But what would the 
Roman Catholic say? There was a say- 
ing, ‘‘ Fewer parsons and more pig;’’ and 
the question, ‘‘ Who was to pay for the 
pork ?”? had been pertinently put in ano- 
ther placard :— 

“And men of Burnley look here! ‘ Knowledge 

is power’ for either good or evil. The promoters 
of the Government Scheme of Education have 
ever been the promulgators of the pernicious doc- 
trine of passive obedience, and non-resistance. 
Put a pin in that fact, working men. ‘ Knowledge 
is power;’ but it may be so engrafted into the 
minds of your children, that they will always be 
passive slaves, and submissively obedient to the 
powers that be. Put a pin in that fact also. 
They cry out, ‘ Pork for all.’ Working men, in- 
quire who has to buy the pig and pay for its 
keep ?” 
A public meeting took place; and, not- 
withstanding an active canvass on the part 
of the Government, their scheme was re- 
jected by a majority of 150 tol. The re- 
solutions described in emphatic terms the 
tendency of the scheme to corrupt the 
working classes. A clever, intelligent 
working man, writing on the subject 
said— 

“JT have carefully read over the Minutes of 
Council, and I cannot help thinking that the 
* scheme’ is deeply laid, that the ‘ thin end of the 
wedge’ is intended to be introduced; and if the 
Government once introduce it, there will not be 
wanting those who will drive it forward. The 
hopes of salary, emolument, and pension, I fear, 
will cause a whole host of expectants to be a sort 
of tools that will train the youthful mind to believe 
in that doctrine so useful to those who fatten on 
the industry of others—the doctrine of passive 
obedience and non-resistance. And the ‘scheme’ 
of granting ‘ certificates’ is such that, not only 
the whole of the ‘ pupil-teachers,’ &c., will be put 
completely in the power of Government, but also 
their families ; the fact is, they will all be bound 
to their good behaviour towards all Her Majesty’s 
subjects, but more especially to the ‘ parochial 
clergymen’ and ‘ managers of schools.’ ” 


The same correspondent proceeded to re- 
mark— 

“Tam a working man that does not care a fig 
for either Churchman or Dissenter, as regards the 
education scheme. I believe that, as far as they 
are concerned, it is perfectly impartial, except as 
regards our Catholic brethren; and if the state- 
ment be true that has been published in this town 
by the supporters of the scheme, that the Roman 
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Catholies are shut out, I am sure that on principle 
I should oppose it, if I had no other objection 
because I hold that all who are called on to pay 
should participate in the benefits.” 


So far as working men were concerned, 
the scheme had very little chance of gain- 
ing their approbation. They were too 
good judges in the matter to be deceived, 
They felt that the measure was calculated 
to enslave and to injure them, rather than 
to promote their interests. The Committee 
of Privy Council, by their conduct in re- 
ference to Burnley, had not done anything 
which entitled them to the confidence 
either of the House or of the country, 
This subject had been adverted to by one 
of the speakers at a meeting held in Man- 
chester :— 

“ He thought that it was in 1844 that some 
friends of religion and education in the town pur- 
chased a school belonging to the Society of 
Friends ; and he was delighted to bear his testi- 
mony to the efforts that body had made. Well, 
they established their school, and carried it on 
with considerable effect, and determined to build 
another for 250 girls. They got their estimate, 
and proposed to apply to Government fora grant. 
With that view, at the desire of his colleagues, he 
entered into a correspondence with Dr. Shuttle- 
worth. These grants, he had then reason to feel, 
were not so easily obtained for Dissenters. The 
first thing they had to do was to send their trust- 
deeds to the Privy Council ; and, in answer, they 
were informed that these were void for want of 
enrolment. This was attended with no little ex- 
pense ; but having remedied the difficulty, he 
went to London, where he was received with 
considerable affability by Dr. Shuttleworth, who 
said, ‘You may commence your building as 
soon as you like; the Council will grant 1001.’ 
A serious illness laid him (Mr. Dawson) aside 
for some time; and soon after that, application was 
made to the Council for the money, when, to 
their mortification, they received for answer, that 
‘the Lords in Council have granted 50/.’ He 
would not describe the disappointment and a: 
noyance occasioned by this ; he would only say it 
rejoiced him to inform the meeting that under the 
circumstances the committee made up their 
minds, and refused the grant. But now he would 
contrast this treatment with that experienced by 
another body in the same town. A gentleman 
there laid out 800/. to build a school in connexion 
with the Church; and having applied to the 
Council, how much did the meeting suppose it 
granted; Why, any child would say, that if for an 
outlay of 350/., they (the Dissenters) obtained 50/. 
the amount to be given to the Church school 
should have been 150/. On the contrary, the 
Council wrote at once to say that they granted 
him 8007, He mentioned this as an illustration 
of the kind of fairness they might expect to meet 
with if they consented to this system of grants.” 


Was not that a case of undue preference ? 
Would any one say that that was an Im- 
partial apportionment of the grant? That 
fact alone, he maintained, was sufficient to 
show that that self-appointed body was not 
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entitled to the confidence either of that 
House or the country. He observed that, 
by way of illustrating the ignorance of the 
working classes, and of showing the neces- 
sity of concurring in this scheme, Dr. 
Shuttleworth, in this pamphlet of the Go- 
yernment, alluded to what he called com- 
binations and unions of the working classes, 
andstrikes. He called it the Government’s, 
because he saw the personal pronoun ‘‘we”’ 
always introduced; and unless he should 
be told that it was not sanctioned by the 
Privy Council, he should assume that it 
was an official document, published at the 
public expense. Well, in that pamphlet, 
allusion was made to the strike of the ope- 
rative cotton-spinners of Preston from Oc- 
tober, 1836, to February, 1837; and it 
was shown that 107,000. was lost to the 
town and trade of Preston by that strike. 
In that same document, however, it would 
be found what was the reason of that 
strike. It was simply this, that the ope- 
rative spinners of Preston, seeing the fac- 
tory operatives in other parts of Lanca- 
shire receiving better prices than them- 
selves, conceived that there was no reason 
why they should not receive the same 
prices. They found the wages at Bolton 
about 10 per cent higher than their own 
wages, and they struck. Well, what was 
the result? After the men had remained 
on strike for some time, the masters of 
Preston offered the same prices as at Bol- 
ton. This showed that the men were right 
in the demand they had made. But the 
masters thought proper to connect a con- 
dition with those prices, namely, that if the 
men returned to their work, none of them 
should belong to a trades’ union or confed- 
eracy of working men. The men, in a 
manner he thought honourable to them- 
selves, would not succumb to the masters 
on this point. There was no law against 
combinations, either of masters or men. 
The masters often combined to reduce 
wages; and the men saw no reason why 
they should not combine to raise them 
when they saw cause. And yet this was 
quoted as an instance of the ignorance of 
the working classes! But he begged to 
tell the Privy Council, that, in quoting this 
Instance, they were talking on a subject of 
which they were totally ignorant. The 
working classes were not now 80 ignorant 
as to have recourse to the idle and ruinous 
strikes they had formerly adopted. They 
knew perfectly well that in those strikes 
they were not able to contend against the 
ong purses of the masters, and they had 
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consequently formed themselves into a na- 
tional and general combination of united 
trades; and were creating a fund by which 
they would be enabled to produce for them- 
selves the raw materials of trade, and by em-~ 
ploying themselves in reproductive labour 
in eases when, by undue oppression, they 
were forced to strike, it would become a 
matter of indifference to them whether the 
masters yielded or not. As a proof of the 
effect of this union, he mentioned that 
within the last fortnight the members in 
Nottingham had succeeded in preventing 
no fewer than eighteen cases of abatement 
in Leicestershire in consequence of their 
association. When the pamphlet, there- 
fore, talked of the ignorance of the work- 
ing classes, the authors of it evidently did 
not know what was going on in the coun- 
try at this moment in respect of labour; 
and it would be well that, before adopting 
this scheme, they should make some in- 
quiry into that point. He found, also, in 
this pamphlet, which was sanctioned by 
the Committee of Privy Council, a gross 
libel upon the Dissenting interest of the 
country. He found that, at page 20, Dr. 
Shuttleworth attributed motives to the 
working classes, and especially to the Dis- 
senting interest, which he was not entitled, 
either by their present or their past con- 
duct, to attribute to them. For, talking of 
the scheme, he said— 

“ When, therefore, freedom of education from 

the interference of Government becomes the war- 
ery of any party, will it not be suspected that they 
seek the interest of a class rather than the wel- 
fare of the nation ; that they prefer popular igno- 
rance to party insignificance ; the liberty to neg- 
lect the condition of the people, rather than the li- 
berty of progressive civilization ?” 
He held that that ought not to be published 
in a pamphlet emanating from Her Majes- 
ty’s Ministers in reference to the Dissen- 
ters of this country, who had a right to 
expect better treatment at the hands of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers than this pamphlet 
contained. He found also among the pe- 
titions presented by the noble Lord (Lord 
J. Russell) in favour of the scheme, one 
from Mr. Hughes, the incumbent of All 
Saints, Gordon-square, wherein he also 
ventured to libel the Dissenting interest of 
this country. He was only surprised that 
the noble Lord should have presented a 
petition attributing such bad motives to 
the Dissenters. What did this minister of 
the gospel—this charitable man say? He 
said that— 

“‘ Your petitioners have observed, with the ut- 
most surprise and regret, that notwithstanding 
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the strict impartiality of the plan, an outery has 
been raised against the scheme in question by 
certain sections of the Dissenting body, whose 
leaders, driven from absolute want of a fair objec- 
tion to any one of the regulations, have invented 
and imposed on their ill-informed followers the 
grossest misrepresentations, by which, and by 
mere declamation on irrelevant abstract theories, 
they seek to defeat a measure of incalculable 
value to the whole nation.” 

What right had this Mr. Hughes to say 
that the Dissenters had invented falsehoods 
for the purpose of deceiving the people of 
this country? He denied that they had 
done so. The charge was as foul a libel as 
that of Dr. Shuttleworth’s, when he said 
that the Dissenters were not the friends of 
education. The House would, perhaps, 
be glad to hear that he had now nearly 
concluded his observations. He wanted to 
know what objections were to be raised 
against the Motion which he had the ho- 
nour to propose? The noble Lord called 
that Motion a vote of censure on the Go- 
vernment. He certainly never intended it 


as a vote of censure on them; but, if they 
chose to regard it as a vote of want of 
confidence in the self-constituted tribunal 
called the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, they were at liberty to take it so. 


What he wanted was, that this unconstitu- 
tional body should not have the power of 
granting gratuities and pensions to the 
extent of some 2,000,000/. of the public 
taxes. He maintained that this scheme 
of theirs would enormously increase the 
influence of the Crown and the patronage 
of Government. He begged the House 
for a moment to pause and consider the 
amount of patronage that had already been 
created, and that amount, in perspective, 
which they were about to create, and they 
would see, that between the two, the in- 
fluence of the Crown was likely to be 
largely extended. Last year they gave a 
seat in that House to a Commissioner of 
Railways—a gentleman who would always 
go out with the Government, and be de- 
pendent on the Government of the day. 
Then let them look at the patronage which 
they had recently had with respect to the 
Local Courts Bill—the number of judges 
they had already created, and the number 
of appointments they would have as va- 
eancies occurred. Then there was the 
Board of Health, and the number of in- 
spectors that would be appointed, all un- 
der Government-—more patronage again! 
Then there were the four new bishops that 
were to be created; Mr. Hughes, of Gor- 
don-square, perhaps, being one of the can- 
didates. Then look at the pensions and 
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gratuities that would be at the disposal of 
Government and the Privy Council among 
the schoolmasters and schoolmistresses yp. 
der this scheme. He wanted to know what 
necessity there was for schoolmasters at 
the end of fifteen years’ service having any 
pensions at all? There were many poor 
curates who had worked from twenty to 
thirty years, who had no pensions; and yet 
a schoolmaster, who should enter ag a 
teacher, at the age of twenty or twenty. 
five, was not only to get gratuities during 
his service, but a retiring allowance at the 
end of fifteen years. This would put an 
enormous amount of patronage in the 
power of the Crown; and he believed that 
it would create a great deal of corruption 
throughout the country. He wanted to 
know, then, what objection there was to 
appointing a Committee to inquire into this 
scheme? The noble Lord had stated that 
there were some objections to the scheme of 
great force, but that there were others very 
unreasonable. If so, why not attempt to 
have these objections removed before a 
Committee of that House? He could only 
say, that if they did not give a fair hear- 
ing to parties who wished to come before 
them to state their honest objections to 
the scheme, a very bad impression would 
be produced of the conduct of that House. 
He wanted to know why the noble Lord 
should shrink from a fair, enlightened, and 
impartial Committee? If the noble Lord 
did shrink from the probe which he wished 
to apply to the scheme, the public would 
come to the conclusion that there was 
something in it which would not bear the 
light of day; and that the real object of 
Government was to increase the power and 
influence of the Crown much more than 
the instruction of the people; and that the 
result of it all would be, that, instead of 
our being a free and well-educated people, 
we would become an enslaved and cor- 
rupted nation. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving— 

“That previous to any grant of public money 
being assented to by this House, for the purpose 
of carrying out the scheme of national education, 
as developed in the Minutes of the Committee 
of Council on Education in August and December 
last (which Minutes have been presented to both 
Houses of Parliament by command of Her Ma- 
jesty), a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the justice and expediency of such 3 
scheme, and its probable annual cost; also to 
inquire whether the regulations attached there- 
to do not unduly increase the influence of the 
Crown, invade the constitutional functions of 
Parliament, and interfere with the religious con- 
vietions and the civil rights of Her Majestys 
subjects.” 
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Viscount DUNCAN seconded the 
Amendment. He was well aware that 
on all occasions it became him to ask the 
indulgence of the House, and more espe- 
cially on the present occasion, when for 
the first time since he had a seat in that 
House he felt himself compelled to oppose 
those old friends with whom for the last 
ten years it had been uniformly his pride to 
act; but at the same time he conceived that 
the Motion before the House was of such 
yital importance that it behoved every man 
to make his personal feelings bend to his 
public duty. He had listened with great at- 
tention to the speech which had fallen from 
the First Minister of the Crown, and he 
must own that he had been disappointed. 
He had expected that the First Minister of 
the Crown would have explained to the 
House wherein the necessity lay of keeping 
up the Committee of Privy Council, which 
had occasioned such heartburnings in the 
country. But instead of that, he had 


heard very different language from the 
First Minister of the Crown. The noble 
Lord had thought it worth his while to 
warn those who, like himself, sat on the 
Ministerial side of the House, against 
allowing themselves to be overawed by 


what he called the clamour got up by 
their constituents. Since he had had a 
seat in that House, he had frequently 
had the misfortune to differ from his 
constituents, and sometimes from a ma- 
jority of them; but he had never flinched 
from giving a vote according to his con- 
science; and he begged to tell the noble 
Lord that he never would flinch from doing 
so. He would neither allow himself to be 
overawed by his constituents, nor by any 
First Minister of the Crown, whoever he 
might be, or whatever language he might 
think it worth while to hold towards his 
old supporters from the Treasury bench. 
The noble Lord had expressed his astonish- 
ment at the opposition excited by his mea- 
sure, and had made a kind of accusation 
against the Dissenting bodies, that, in 
1839, they had agreed to the constitu- 
tion of the Board of the Council of Educa- 
tion, but that they now objected to it. The 
explanation he believed to be, that in 1839 
the Dissenters agreed to the scheme then 
propounded merely as an experiment. That 
experiment had now been tried for eight 
years, and upon the whole they had found 
that as an experiment it had completely 
failed. In connexion with the new scheme, 
if any one thing astonished him more than 
another, it was when he heard that the 
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Roman Catholics were to be excluded from 
any benefit in a public grant to which 
they were by law forced to contribute. 
Allusion had been made to the ignorance 
which prevailed at Preston, and through- 
out Lancashire. He spoke under cor- 
rection; but he believed that the majority 
of the uneducated persons in those dis- 
tricts were Roman Catholics. He should 
have expected, therefore, that in a general 
system of education, supported from the 
general funds of the country, that the Go- 
vernment would have felt inclined to ex- 
tend the benefits of their scheme to Catho- 
lies as well as to Christians of other denomi- 
nations. It was in 1834, as the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) had observed, that Lord 
Althorp first brought forward a Motion for 
granting the sum of 20,000/. for the pur- 
poses of education; and it was agreed on 
all hands that the grant should be given to 
the British and Foreign Schools, and to 
the National School Society, to build 
school-houses. It was determined that 
the condition of the grant should be, that 
an equal amount to the sum contributed by 
the public should be raised by voluntary 
subscription. In 1839 the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell) brought forward a 
scheme of a very different kind; and if 
that noble Lord would allow him, he would 
call his attention to the fact, that there 
was reason to believe that the education of 
the country was never in a more flourish- 
ing state than between 1834 and 1839. He 
believed that he could bring his Lordship’s 
own authority in support of that statement, 
for in that far-famed letter, in which he 
alluded to the formation of the Educational 
Committee of the Privy Council, he re- 
marked that he was happy to say, that of 
late years the zeal for popular education 
had increased. This was the letter which 
was first issued on the subject of the ap- 
pointment of the Educational Committee. 
It was addressed to the Marquess of Lans- 
downe, and stated, that as there were very 
great defects in the existing plan, it was 
necessary that an immediate remedy should 
be applied. His Lordship farther stated, 
that he was directed by Her Majesty to 
request the noble Marquess to form a board 
to superintend all matters touching educa- 
tion; and he mentioned the parties of whom 
it was to be composed, one of them being 
the Master of the Mint. The letter which 
contained the directions was dated the 
24th of February, 1839; but he found 
from an Order in Council, dated the 10th 
of April, 1839, that the noble Lord had 
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even then adopted a different course, for al- 
though the names of many of those men- 
tioned in the communication of February 
appeared as members of the Committee, he 
found the name of Mr. Labouchere, the 
then Master of the Mint, had been omitted. 
He wished to call attention to these facts, 
because they referred to the origin and 
constitution of a board on which the House 
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the proceeding was by Bill which went re. 
gularly through Parliament; and in ever 
stage ample discussion was allowed both 
within and without the walls of Paria. 
ment. Instead, however, of that constity. 
tional course being adopted in the present 
case, Parliament was asked to make an an. 
nual grant in compliance with a Minute 
of Council, a course which under ordinary 


circumstances would lead to no discussion 


were called upon to bestow an unlimited 
either in the House of Commons or else. 


amount of patronage. It was not for him 
to guess the reason why Mr. Labouchere | where. He begged also to call particular at- 
was excluded; but he would ask the hon. | tention to the fact that the number of in. 
Member for the University of Oxford (Sir | spectors was to be increased. He should 
R. Inglis) whether he thought there was | be the last man who should wish to object 
any constitutional objection to the present | to a reasonable number being appointed; 
Catholic Master of the Mint (Mr. Sheil) | but really it did seem to him that it was 
being appointed one of the Committee to | rather too much to pay 13,6001. a year for 
superintend the exclusively Protestant edu- sixteen inspectors, being 133 per cent on 
cation of the country? He had made | 100,000/., the whole sum asked for. He 
it his business, as far as he could accom- | thought there was a very great vagueness as 
plish it, for he would own that he had | to the appointment of these inspectors; for 
found the task not an easy one, to dis- | he saw in the first part of the Minute that 
cover who the members of the board three additional officers were spoken of, 
He had found the number vary in} while in the latter part he found mention 
In 1839 the number of | made of four. He thought there was great 





were. 
different years. 


members was five; in 1841, eight; in 1843, confusion on that head, and he should like 
eight; and now there were six, and all of to have some explanation on the subject. 


them were Cabinet Ministers. What he He had been instructed that with respect 
wished the Government, however, to ex- to these sixteen inspectors, only two of 
plain, was the qualification required in ; them were apportioned for the inspection of 
those who became members of the Educa- | the schools of Dissenters ; the others being 
tional Board. The noble Lord said they | all immediately connected with the inspec- 
were all responsible parties. If so, to whom tion of the schools belonging to the Estab- 
were they responsible ¢ He should like the | lished Churches of England and Scotland. 
noble Lord to explain why, in 1841, Lord | There was one thing which seemed to him 
Monteagle, who was not a member of the | particularly dangerous. In the Minute of 
Government, was nevertheless a member | August, 1840, it was stated that before any 
of the Educational Board? Perhaps the | inspector should be recommended to Her 
noble Lord might say, that the mere fact | Majesty, the recommendation of the Arcb- 
of the person being a Privy Councillor | bishops of Canterbury and York should be 
was a sufficient qualification ; but if so, | required for those who were to officiate in 
then he should like to ask whether it were | their respective districts ; and that inspec- 
possible, by a mere Minute, to appoint | toral appointments should also be revoked 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Duke|at pleasure should the Archbishops feel 
of Norfolk, Mr. Fox Maule, or any other | dissatisfied at the conduct of any of the 
person of that kind—he did not mean any- | inspectors. He did hope that he was as 
thing offensive—he merely wished to ask | zealous a partisan of the Church of Eng- 
whether it were possible for any Minister | land as any one in that House; and he 
by a mere Minute of Council to appoint! was sure that, during the life of the 
any Members of the Privy Council to seats | present Archbishop of Canterbury, not 
at the Board of Education, who were to| one word of reflection should be heard 
be thus magically invested with the sole|from him against that venerable Pre- 
power of conducting the education of the|late; but he could not forget that a 
country? If it were, there was an end | great schism existed in the Church. And 
of all responsibility? The noble Lord} let him put this case to the House: sup- 
(Lord J. Russell) had asked where was| pose there should be a Puseyite arch- 
the difference between the grant now | bishop, and that he should recommend Pu- 
asked for, and the grant for Maynooth? | seyite inspectors ; and suppose that these 
The difference was, that in, the one casc|men had to do with Puseyite achoolmas- 
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ters—could anything be devised more dan- 
gerous in the way of poisoning the minds of 
the young? He entertained the greatest re- 
spect for those members of the Church of 
Scotland, who, feeling that they could no 
longer remain in connexion with the Estab- 
lishment, quitted their livings and emolu- 
ments for conscience sake ; but he enter- 
tained a very different opinion of those 
whom he saw daily enjoying the livings 
of the Church of England, but who, 
nevertheless, were almost avowedly lean- 
ing to the Church of Rome. He thought 
it necessary to call attention to this fact, as 
it was causing great uneasiness through- 
out the country. When the Committee | 
was first appointed in 1839, it was said | 
that the children of Roman Catholics | 
should read their own version of the Scrip- | 
tures; but from a Minute subsequently 
drawn up, it appeared that they were to be 
excluded from all participation in the 
benefit of the public grant. The Council 
of Education had changed their minds on 
that subject; and not on it alone, but 
on many other matters. The House 
had been told that the Minutes of 1846 
were drawn up on the same principles as | 
those of 1839; but on looking at the do- 
cuments from one end to the other, he 
found no such agreement. In the Minutes 
of 1846, there was scarcely any allusion | 
made to local contributions. In conse- | 
quence of the Minute of 1839, the House | 
had been told that both the Wesleyans | 
and the Roman Catholics had been ex- 
cluded from any participation in the Edu- 
cation grant. By the Minute of 1846, the 
Wesleyans were included with the other 
participators in the public grant; but the 
Roman Catholics were still specially ex- 
cluded. This presented a very different 
feature in the two cases. He wished that 
the country should know what Minister was 
to be at the head of the education of 
its poor. For his own part, he should 
like to see a Bill brought in, the prin- 
ciple of which might undergo full dis- 
cussion in Parliament; and that some 
system of education should be thereby es- 
tablished which would give satisfaction to 
the country, the great majority of which, 
he was persuaded, was anxious that public 
education should be promoted. When, 
however, he looked at the petitions on the 
Table of the House, he felt it to be his 
duty to give his opposition to the new plan 
how proposed by the noble Lord, which he 
could only look on as a one-sided system. 
He trusted that the noble Lord would, in 
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spite of what had fallen from him that night, 
yet be induced to reconsider this question ; 
but, be that as it might, he should, as the 
representative of a large constituency who 
were much interested in the subject, and 
as one who was desirous of doing his 
duty to them and to the country by in- 
quiring into every vote of public money— 
more especially into such a yote as the 
present by which all were to be taxed, and 
from participating in the benefit of which 
some of his fellow-countrymen were to be 
excluded for conscience sake—second the 
Amendment which had been moved on 
this occasion by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Finsbury. 

Sim R. H. INGLIS said, that he should 


feel more regret in taking precedence of 


'the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 


[who had risen with the hon. Baronet], if he 
could suppose that the hon. Member had 
risen for the purpose of defending the Go- 
vernment; but, looking to the Amendment 
of which the hon. Member had given no- 
tice, it was evident that the measure which 
had been brought under the consideration 
of the House was as little acceptable to 
him as it appeared to be to the hon. Gen- 
tleman and the noble Lord who had moved 
and seconded the Amendment upon which 
the House was now called to decide. 
For his part, he retained the objection 
which he originally expressed to the prin- 
ciple of the scheme of education sanctioned 
by the Committee of the Privy Council; 
but, at the same time, he felt that that it 
was perfectly vain to hope, at the present 
moment, to create a different organization 
for the diffusion of education; and, there- 
fore, although he held as strongly as ever 
the conviction that it was to the Church 
and the Church alone that the State should 
delegate any portion of the national power 
and resources for the purposes of educa- 
tion, he thought he should best discharge 
his duty now by refraining from pressing 
that, and stating that he was content to 
take the plan of the Government — he 
would not say cheerfully, but thankfully. 
He thought that the plan proposed by the 
Government—passing by the fundamental 
defect to which he had already adverted— 
was greatly superior to anything which 
eould be expected from any other combina- 
tion of parties in that House. That was 
his deliberate opinion; and he had stated 
it certainly with no intention to injure the 
Government. In the plan now proposed, the 
Government was carrying out the principle 
established eight years ago, for the prin. 
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ciple involved in the present measure was 
not a new principle. The principle in 
question had been supported for eight 
years by the hon. Members who were now 
coming forward to oppose it; and their 
Dissenting brethren out of doors had done 
the same. In carrying out that principle 
by the present plan, the Government had 
introduced a series of very considerable 
improvements. He agreed with so much 
contained in the speech of his noble Friend 
the First Minister of the Crown, that he 
was almost unwilling to notice the points 
on which he differed from him; yet he felt 
that he should hardly discharge his duty if 
he did not make one remark, at least, on 
his noble Friend’s address, which had been 
noticed with special approbation by the 
hon. Member for Finsbury; it was this— 
that the Church had never claimed the 
right, and never exercised the privilege, of 
educating the people of this country. With- 
out entering into the constitutional ques- 
tion of the right of the Church, he would 
deal with the historical fact; and he main- 
tained that long before any Dissenter ex- 
isted—he meant any form of dissent—the 
Church was the great educator, or, if they 
pleased, educatrix, of the people of this 
country. The noble Lord at the head of 
the Government had referred to the close 
of the last century as the period when a 
great effort was made to educate the peo- 
ple, and adverted to Mr. Lancaster as the 
great mover in the work; but he begged 
leave to ask whether, at that very time, the 
Church did not, almost instantly, introduce 
a better system by means of Dr. Bell’s 
machinery? But go farther back—go to 
a hundred years antecedent to the period 
to which the noble Lord had referred—at 
which time it would be found that there 
were a large number of schools under the 
organization of the Church. It was not 
correct, historically, to state that to the 
Dissenters, as such, the people of England 
were indebted for any considerable portion 
of education at an earlier period than to- 
wards the close of last century; on the 
contrary, almost all the grammar schools 
in England were founded by members of 
the Church of England; and up to a com- 
paratively recent period, hardly any portion 
of the education of the people was im- 
parted by Dissenters. The House had 
been told by the hon. Member for Finsbury 
that the plan of education now proposed 
was defective, because it did not provide 
for the education of children in the consti- 
tutional history of the country. ‘“* Why 
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not,’’ asked the hon. Member, “teach the 
children of England after the fashion of 
the children of Switzerland, and make 
them acquainted with the rights and duties 
of citizens?” Whilst he was listening to 
the hon. Member, he could not help think. 
ing that there were persons in that House 
who might derive benefit from attending a 
constitutional school. As far as he under. 
stood the constitution, there was nothing 
to violate it in the Prime Minister or the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moving, ina 
Committee of Supply, a vote of credit, of 
100,000/., for the purpose of education. 
There was nothing unconstitutional in the / 
Crown exercising its privilege in favour of 
educated, instead of uneducated men. At 
present all the tidewaiters and excisemen 
were nominated by the Treasury without 
regard to their competence; the only dif- 
ference under the proposed system was, 
these situations would be the prizes of 
competence, awarded on an examination. 
With reference to the amount of money to 
be given, it did not matter, in point of 
principle; that was a mere question of ex- 
pediency and practice; nor was it more a 
breach of the constitution to ask for mil- 
lions of money than to ask for thousands. 
However, it was likely that Government, 
after mature consideration, might have 
thought that it was difficult to provide 
more schoolmasters at first than the grant 
of 100,000/. would supply, and they had 
therefore exercised a safe discretion in 
limiting their provision to that sum. But 
who were they who raised the ery against 
what they termed an inordinate grant of 
public money? Why, they were the same 
men who all their life had been calling out 
for additional means of education. He 
confessed he had hardly expected such an 
outcry from that quarter, against the State 
coming forward and granting aid to assist 
in the diffusion of education. He had 
higher notions of education than its pounds, 
shillings, and pence character. Any scheme 
of popular education with him would be 
unsatisfactory, if it were not founded on 
the Scriptures. A secular system of edu- 
cation might teach man his duty to his 
fellow-creatures; but it was defective, m- 
asmuch as it left the higher knowledge of 
man’s duty towards God untouched. He 
would not go so far as that gentleman who 
had been referred to in the debate, but 
whose name he did not catch, who said that 
education might be the guide-post to the 
gibbet; still he could not regard the educa- 
tion which some individuals thought alone 
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entitled to consideration as worthy of the 
name; and he was sure that there were no 
fallacies so difficult to deal with as those 
fallacies sustained by figures. Give him 
but the correct amount of crime and of 
education, and he would prove that the 
wider the diffusion of education, the larger 
the amount of crime. [‘*No!’’] He was 
met by ‘‘No’’ from some hon. Member. To 
that he answered, there was a prison not 
far from that House, in which the propor- 
tion of educated over uneducated criminals 
was 845 to 155. This would serve to 
prove that ordinary education might facili- 
tate the commission of some kind of crimes. 
This was so self-evident, that the examples 
would suggest themselves. He, therefore, 
contended, that, unless education was im- 
parted in such a way as would teach man 
his duty towards God, and was not confined 
merely to reading and writing, no perma- 
nent benefit would be conferred on the 
people. He contended that nothing was 
worthy of the name of education that did 
not teach man his whole duty; and unless 
with his duty towards his fellow-man he 
was at the same time taught his higher 
duties, they were only promoting a plan 
that would meet imperfectly the require- 
ments of the country and their public duty. 
The Government plan had his approbation 
so far, as it contained one provision to 
teach children their Christian duties, and 
another for due inspection at regular pe- 
tiods. This regulation would serve to show 
if children and masters did their duty; and 
seeing this, he would give his support to 
the measure. He would add one word as 
to the statistics which had been brought 
forward in reference to education. From 
those statistics it was inferred that only a 
certain proportion of the population could 
read and write. The figures were taken 
from the returns obtained from the Na- 
tional Society and the British and Foreign 
School Society. Now, he knew, and the 
fact was also known to others whom he 
saw, that there were many schools which 
refused to have any connexion with either 
of these institutions, and were self-go- 
verned because self-supported; therefore 
it was quite a mistake to suppose that 
the returns in question represented the 
true state of education in England. A 
remark had been made as to some possible 
objection that might be raised to the names 
of the Council, to whom the duty of car- 
tying out the Bill would be delegated. 
There was nothing more clearly established 
than that when the Crown had once named 
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the Privy Council, the House had nothing 
to do with its selection, except, indeed, as 
far as the Minister of the Crown in that 
House was concerned. By whatever agency 
that Minister might be guided out of the 
House, in that House he was the person 
responsible for the advice he might think 
fit to give to his Sovereign. It was for 
the House, then, only to exercise its dis- 
cretion with respect to the vote that would 
be applied for. Under these circumstances 
he did not think the hon. Gentleman who 
wished the measure to be deferred, in order 
to give an opportunity for discussing the 
matter, had made out a case fordelay. He 
begged to give his thankful support to the 
measure of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 

Mr. MACAULAY said: I venture, Sir, 
to offer myself to your notice for this rea- 
son—as a Member of that Council whose 
conduct is called in question, the first duty 
I performed was to give my hearty assent 
to the Minutes of the plan of education; I 
am, therefore, one of those who have been 
accused throughout the country—who are 
accused in this House—of aiming, under an 
artful pretence of educating the people, a 
blow at the civil and religious liberties of 
the country. It is natural, therefore, that 
I should take the earliest opportunity of 
vindicating myself from these charges. 
The hon. Member for Finsbury must ex- 
cuse me if, in the remarks I shall offer to 
the House, I do not attempt to follow very 
closely the course of his speech. The hon. 
Member must excuse me if I say I should 
very imperfectly vindicate the conduct of 
the Committee of the Privy Council by doing 
so. For, considering the degree of acuteness 
and ability possessed by the hon. Gentle- 
man, and the excitement produced through- 
out the country by the conflict of the prin- 
ciples by which society is divided with re- 
spect to this question, I must express my 
astonishment that to these great principles 
scarcely one allusion was made in the whole 
course of the speech of my hon. Friend. 
He brought in local anecdotes—personal 
anecdotes — he raised questions upon col- 
lateral points; but, after listening atten- 
tively from the beginning of his speech to 
the end, I am utterly unable to discover 
what his opinion is, even on the great fun- 
damental principle that at this moment 
divides the country—whether the education 
of the common people be or be not some- 
thing to which it is the duty of the State 
to attend. The hon. Member sat down 
leaving us utterly ignorant of the opinion 
he entertains on that important subject. 
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Yet I have no hesitation in saying, that, 
on the opinion we entertain on that ques- 
tion—on the sense we may have of the duty 
of the State to educate the people—must 
altogether depend the view we take of 
every plan submitted to us for that pur- 
pose. When I consider how much excite- 
ment has been raised throughout the coun- 
try on this point, and how large a propor- 
tion of the petitions laid on the Table ex- 
press an opinion I must consider most 
groundless, I feel it my duty to commence 
the observations I have to offer to the 
House by stating in the clearest manner 
my opinion on that great part of the sub- 
ject. I hold that it is the right and duty 
of the State to provide for the education of 
the common people. I conceive the ar- 
guments by which this position may be 
proved are perfectly simple, perfectly obvi- 
ous, and the most cogent possible. For 
what ends was government instituted, is a 
question on which the most ingenious men 
have differed; some hold that it is the duty 
of a government to meddle with the whole 
system of human life—that it should regu- 
late the operations of trade by prohibitions, 
expense by sumptuary laws, literature by 
a censorship, and religion by penal sta- 
tutes. Others have gone to the opposite ex- 
treme, and have cut down the province 
of a government to what I think is too 
narrow a limit. But it is quite unneces- 
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which Government is most deeply concern. 
ed; and he compares ignorance, spread 
through the lower classes, neglected by 
the State, to aleprosy, or some other fear. 
ful disease, and says that where this duty 
is neglected, the State is in danger of fall. 
ing into the most terrible disorder. He 
had scarcely written this than the axiom 
was fearfully illustrated in the riots of 
1780. I do not know if from all history 
I could select a stronger instance of my 
position, when I say that ignorance makes 
the persons and property of the community 
unsafe, and that the Government is bound 
to take measures to prevent that ignorance, 
On that occasion, what was the state of 
things? Without any shadow of a griey. 
ance, at the summons of a madman, 
100,000 men rising in insurrection—a 
week of anarchy—Parliament besieged— 
your predecessor, Sir, trembling in the 
Chair—the Lords pulled out of their 
| coaches—the Bishops flying over the tiles 
/—not a sight, I trust, that would be plea- 
surable even to those who are now so un- 
favourable to the Church of England— 
thirty-six fires blazing at once in London 
—the house of the Chief Justice sacked— 
the children of the Prime Minister taken 
out of their beds in their night clothes, and 
laid on the table of the Horse Guards— 
and all this the effect of nothing but the 
| gross, brutish ignorance of the population, 








sary on the present occasion to go into, who had been left brutes in the midst of 
any of these controversial points; for Christianity, savages in the midst of civili- 
on one point we are all agreed: I say/ zation. Nor is this the only occasion when 
that all are agreed that it is the sacred | similar results have followed from the same 
duty of every government to take effec-| cause. To this cause are attributable all 
tual measures for securing the persons, the outrages of the Bristol and Nottingham 
and property of the community; and that} riots, and all the misdeeds of General 


the government which neglects that duty 
is unfit for its situation. This being once 
admitted, I ask, can it be denied that the 
education of the common people is the 
most effectual means of protecting persons 
and property? On that subject 1 cannot 
refer to higher authority, or use more 
strong terms, than have been employed by 
Adam Smith; and I take his authority the 


more readily, because he is not very) 


| Rock and Captain Swing; incendiary fires 
in some districts, and in others riots against 
machinery, tending more than anything 
else to degrade men to the level of the in- 
ferior animals. Could it have been sup- 
posed that all this could have taken place 


| in a community were even the common la- 


bourer to have his mind opened by educa- 
tion, and be taught to find his pleasure in 
the exercise of his intellect, taught to re- 





friendly to State interference: and almost | vere his Maker, taught to regard his fel- 
on the same page as that I refer to, he | low-creatures with kindness, and taught 
declares that the State ought not to med- | likewise to feel respect for legitimate au- 
dle with the education of the higher orders; | thority, taught how to pursue redress of 
but he distinctly says that there is a dif-|real wrongs by constitutional methods? 
ference, particularly in a highly civilized | This seems to me an irresistible argument 
and commercial community, between the | on this subject—that it is the clear duty 
education of the higher classes and the of a Government to protect the lives and 
education of the poor. property of the community, and that the 


The education of | 
the poor he pronounces to be a matter in | gross ignorance of the multitude produces 
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danger to the lives and property of 
the community; and, therefore, I am at 
a loss to conceive how, on the very lowest 
yiew of the duties of Government, it can 
be contended that education is not the pro- 
yince of Government. What is the alter- 
native? It is granted that Government 
must protect life and property from spolia- 
tion. By some means it must do this. If 
you take away education as a means, what 
do youleave? Why, means which inflict 
an immense amount of misery, and appeal 
only to the lowest parts of human nature. 
Take away education, and what are your 
means? Military force, prisons, solitary 
cells, penal colonies, gibbets—all the other 
apparatus of penal laws. If, then, there 
be an end which Government is bound to 
attain—if there are two ways only of at- 
taining it—if one of those ways is by 
elevating the moral and intellectual charac- 
ter of the people, and if the other way is 
by inflicting pain, who can doubt which 
way every Government ought to take? It 
seems to me that no proposition can be more 
strange than this—that the State ought to 
have power to punish and is bound to 
punish its subjects for not knowing their 
duty, but at the same time is to take no 
step to let them know what their duty is. 
In my opinion, it would seem less para- 
doxical to say that no Power can be justi- 
fied in punishing those whom it neglects 
to teach. Can we see without shame, and 
something like remorse, that many of those 
who, in our own time, have been executed 
in this country for capital crimes, might 
now have been in life, and perhaps useful 
members of society; that more than half 
of those who are now in our gaols might 
have been free and at liberty; that more 
than half of those who are now in our 
penal colonies might have been honourably 
and usefully employed on their native soil, 
if the State had expended in forming them 
into honest men but a small part of what 
had been expended in inflicting misery on 
rogues? Sir, looking over the very first 
report which was presented to the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council for Education, 
and which came from the district of New- 
port, being framed just after that frantic 
insurrection of which I do not need to re- 
mind the House, I found that, according 
to that report, it appeared there were about 
11,000 children in that district at an age 
when they ought to have been receiving 
education, but that of those about 8,000 
attended no school, and that a great many 
of those who did might as well have stayed 
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away for anything useful that they were 
taught; that the apparatus of instruction 
was most faulty—that the masters were 
some of them ruined tradesmen, some of 
them discarded miners, &c.—men whose 
sole qualification for tuition was that they 
were utterly disqualified for any other pur- 
suit. ‘Then, can it be doubted that a po- 
pulation which is reared in such a state, 
listens readily to the bad man who excites 
it to rise against constituted authority? 
They become his ready prey, his unresist- 
ing victims. Then follow anarchy, confu- 
sion, and an armed insurrection. You, in 
self-defence, and in defence of the constitu- 
tion committed to your charge, resort to 
arms to quell their violence. You have 
nothing else for it. No choice is left to 
you. Having neglected the best way to 
make them obedient citizens, you are 
forced to take the only mode still left to 
you, and to fire upon these wretched men. 
It is under the compulsion, the inexorable 
compulsion of necessity, that you do so. 
But what necessity can be more cruel than 
that of shedding the blood of people who, 
in all probability, would never have listened 
to the incentives to crime, if the State 
had but disciplined their passions and pu- 
rified their minds by educating them pro- 
perly? I say, therefore, that the educa- 
tion of the people ought to be the first con- 
cern of a State, not only because it is an 
effigient means for promoting and obtain- 
ing that whieh all allow to be the main end 
of Government, but because it is the most 
cfiicient, the most humane, the most civil- 
ized, and in all respects the best means 
of attaining that end. This is my delibe- 
rate conviction; and in this opinion I am 
fortified by thinking that it is also the 
opinion of all the great legislators, of all 
the great statesmen, of all the great poli- 
tical philosophers of all ages and of all na- 
tions, even including those whose general 
disposition is, and has ever been, to re- 
strict the functions of Government. Sir, 
it is the opinion of all the greatest cham- 
pions of civil and religious liberty in the 
old world and in the new; and of none—I 
hesitate not to say it—more emphatically 
than of those whose names are held in the 
highest estimation by the Protestant Non- 
conformists of England. Assuredly if 
there be any class of men whom the Pro- 
testant Nonconformists of England respect 
more highly than another—if any whose 
memory they hold in deeper veneration—it 
is that class of men, of high spirit and un- 
conquerable principles, who in the days of 
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Archbishop Laud preferred leaving their 
native country, and living in the savage 
solitudes of a wilderness, rather than to 
live in a land of prosperity and plenty, 
where they could not enjoy the privilege of 
worshipping their Maker freely according 
to the dictates of their conscience. Those 
men, illustrious for ever in history, were 
the founders of the commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts; but though their love of free- 
dom of conscience was illimitable and inde- 
structible, they could see nothing servile 
or degrading in the principle that the State 
should take upon itself the charge of the 
education of the people. In the year 1642 
they passed their first legislative enactment 
on this subject, in the preamble of which 
they distinctly pledged themselves to this 
principle, that education was a matter of 
the deepest possible importance and the 
greatest possible interest to all nations and 
to all communities, and that as such it was, 
in an eminent degree, deserving of the pe- 
culiar attention of the State. I have pe- 


culiar satisfaction in referring to the case 
of America, because those who are the 
most enthusiastic advocates of the volun- 
tary principle in matters of religion, turn 
fondly to that land as affording the best 


illustration that can be anywhere found of 
the successful operation of that principle. 
And yet what do we find to be the princi- 
ple of America and of all the greatest men 
that she has produced upon the question ? 
“« Educate the people,”’ was the first admo- 
nition addressed by Penn to the common- 
wealth he founded—* educate the people”’ 
was the last legacy of Washington to the 
republic of the United States—‘‘ educate 
the people ” was the unceasing exhorta- 
tion of Jefferson. Yes, of Jefferson him- 
self; and I quote his authority with pecu- 
liar favour; for of all the eminent public 
men that the world ever saw, he was the 
one whose greatest delight it was to pare 
down the functions of Governments to the 
lowest possible point, and to leave the freest 
possible scope for the exercise of individual 
exertion. Such was the disposition—such, 
indeed, might be said to be the mission of 
Jefferson; and yet the latter portion of his 
life was devoted with ceaseless energy to 
the effort to procure the blessing of a State 
education for Virginia. And against the 
concurrent testimony of all these great au- 
thorities, what have you, who take the op- 
posite side, to show? Against this splen- 
did array of authority you can oppose but 
one great philosopher, but one great teacher 
of wisdom, but one man distinguished for 
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his services in the cause of letters and of 
hnmanity. Have you, I ask, any thing 
else to oppose to the concurrent testimony 
of the wise, and the good, and the great 
of every age and of every clime ? Nothing, 
except a clamour got up so recently as in 
1846; a clamour in which those who engage 
condemn not only the wisest and the best 
of those who have gone before them, but 
even their former selves. This new theory 
of government may at least claim the 
merit of originality. It signifies this, as I 
read it, if it signifies any thing—all men 
have hitherto misconceived the proper fune- 
tions of Government, which are simply 
those of the great hangman of the age; 
the business of Government is to do nothing 
for the repression of crime except by harsh 
anddegrading means. From all other means, 
which operate by exalting the intellectual 
character—by disciplining the passions— 
by purifying man’s moral nature—Govern- 
ment is to be peremptorily excluded. The 
only means it may employ are those of phy- 
sical foree—of the lash, the gibbet, and the 
musket, and of the terror which they evoke. 
The statesman who wields the destiny of 
an empire is to look calmly on while the 
population of cities and towns is hourly in- 
creasing. He knows that on the moral 
and intellectual culture of the bulk of that 
population the prosperity of the country, 
nay more, perhaps the very foundations of 
the State may depend; no matter, he is 
not to dream of operating on their moral 
and intellectual nature. He is not to ad- 
vance their knowledge. He may build 
barracks as many as he pleases—he may 
parade bayonets and ordnance to overawe 
them if he dreads their appeal to violence; 
if they break out into insurrection, he may 
send troops and artillery to mow them 
down for violating duties he never taught 
them; but of educating them he must not 
dream. The same holds good of the rural 
districts. He may see, and shudder as he 
sees, the rural population growing up with 
as little Christianity, as little civilization, 
as little enlightenment as the inhabitants 
of New Guinea, so that there is at every 
period a risk of a jacguerie—no matter, he 
is not to interfere. He must wait till the 
incendiary fires are blazing—till repeated 
attempts are made on the machinery of the 
district—till riots occur such as disgraced 
this country in 1830 and 1831; and then 
begins his business, which is simply to 
hang, imprison, or transport the offenders. 
He sees seminaries for crime arising on 

hands around him—seminaries which are 
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eagerly attended by the youth of the po- 
ulation; but he must not endeavour 
to allure them from those haunts. He 
may have a thorough conviction on his own 
mind that if he were to offer the means 
of wholesome instruction to those youth, 
a very great number of them would be 
drawn away from vice, and induced to 
dedicate their lives to an honourable pur- 
pose; but he dare not make the experi- 
ment. He must look calmly on with folded 
arms, and suffer those to become the can- 
cers of the State who might have been 
made its power and its strength. He must 
remain inactive till the harvest of crime 
is ripe, and then he must set about dis- 
charging the duties of his mission, which 
is, to imprison one man, to hang another, 
and to send a third to the antipodes. If 
he venture to raise his voice against this 
system —if he venture to say that it is 
the duty of a Government to try and make 
a people wiser and better, he is an enemy 
of human liberty, an oppressor of con- 
science, and ought not to be tolerated. 
That is the aspect in which the new theory 
presents itself to my mind. It is difficult 
to conceive how any man of clear intel- 
lect and of honourable intentions—as some, 
I willingly admit, there are, amongst the 
opponents of this measure — could have 
brought themselves to view such a theory 
with favour. The explanation which, from 
all I can hear and see and read upon the 
question, occurs to me, is this—I believe 
this singular opposition is a curious in- 
stance of the operation of a law, the ope- 
ration of which may be traced in many 
other questions as well—the law of reac- 
tio. We have but just concluded a fierce 
and prolonged contest, the object of which 
was to extirpate the principle of Govern- 
ment interference in matters of trade. 
Men’s passions have been excited by that 
contest just over. Much has been said and 
much written on the advantages of free 
competition; but now that that principle 
has been accepted as applied to commerce, 
it is to be regretted that the same intel- 
ligent men who have succeeded in driving 
the Government out of a province which 
did not properly belong to it, should con- 


_ Spire to drive it out of a province which 


is clearly its legitimate domain. Their 
argument, or rather their fallacy, would 
appear to be, that, if free competition is 
good in trade, it must be good in the 
education of the people as well. “If it 
be good in regulating the supply of corn 
and sugar,” they say, “it must be equally 
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good in regulating the supply of schools 
to satisfy the educational requirements of 
the people.”” But no argument from ana- 
logy can be falser or more absurd than 
that. In fact, there is no rule of analogy 
whatever in the two cases. There can be 
no doubt but that free competition with 
grocers gives us more sugar, and at a 
cheaper price, than we could hope to ob- 
tain if Government were to turn grocer, 
and take the whole trade into its own 
hands. The reason is manifest. The 
grocers have manifestly a stronger inter- 
est in doing what is fair towards the pub- 
lic, than the Government, if it were to mo- 
nopolise the trade, could possibly have. If 
one grocer’s sugar is found to be worse 
in quality and higher in price than that 
of another, he is inevitably ruined. He 
will have to give up business, he will be- 
come a bankrupt, and for his wife and 
children there will be no refuge but the 
workhouse; but if his sugar is good and 
cheap, he grows rapidly rich, sets up his 
carriage, and aspires to a villa at a watering 
place. That is the reason why competi- 
tion in the supply of food is a principle 
of irresistible potency, and will not brook 
the interference of the Government. But 
what class of men, I should like to know, 
have the same strong and personal—strong 
because personal—interest in supplying the 
poor with schools, that the grocers have in 
supplying them with sugar? None what- 
ever. I do not question but that there 
may be individuals here and there through- 
out the kingdom anxious to devote their 
time and their money to the education of 
the people, and there may be amongst such 
persons a benevolent competition to do good; 
but do not be imposed on; let no fallacy, 
however ingeniously contrived, so deceive 
your understandings as to induce you to 
believe that there can be anything like the 
zealous and animating contention which is 
prompted in men’s breasts by the desire of 
wealth or the fear of ruin. Competition 
to do good to others never sways men’s 
minds so potently as the competition to en- 
rich themselves. Would it not be a strange 
proceeding to argue for the abolition of 
the poor laws, because, forsooth, there 
might be here and there found some be- 
nevolent person who felt a Christian plea- 
sure in administering to the necessities of 
the poor. And yet, if the principle held 
good in one case, why should it not be ap- 
plied to the other? Institutions for the 
education of the people are on every ground 
the very description of institutions which 
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the Government, as the guardians of the | and who should be noted in the newspa. 
people’s best interests, are bound to inter-| pers ; while the schoolmaster ought to be 
fere with. This point has been powerfully | as well acquainted with his important du- 
put by Mr. Hume. I speak of Mr. David | ties as the cutler with knives, or the en. 
Hume. The sentiment I am about to al-| gineer with machinery; moreover, he 
lude to did not originate with the hon. | ought to be amply remunerated, and the 
Member for Montrose; but it is so pro-| highest respect of the public ought to be 
found that I am sure he will have no he- | extended to him. Now, is this the truth ? 
sitation in adopting it. After laying down | Look at the charges of the Judges, at the 
very emphatically the general principle of | resolutions of the grand juries, and at the 
non-interference and free competition, Mr. | reports made to every public department 
Ifume goes on to make the admission that | that has anything to do with education, 
there undoubtedly may be and are some} Some facts have been adduced by my 
very useful and necessary matters which | noble Friend; many more might be re. 
do not give that degree of advantage to | ferred to. Take the reports of the inspec- 
any man that they can be safely left to in- | tors of prisons. In Hertford House of 
dividuals. Such matters, he says, must be | Correction, out of 700 prisoners, about 
effected by money, or by distinctions, or half were unable to read, and only eight 
by both. Now, Sir, if there ever was a/ could read and write well. In Maidstone 
ease to which that description faithfully | gaol, out of 8,000 prisoners, 1,300 were 
and accurately applies, I maintain that it | unable to read, and only fifty were able to 
is to the calling of the schoolmaster in read and write well. In Coldbath-fields, 
England. That his calling is a necessary | out of 8,000, it is not said that one could 
and an useful one, is clear; and yet it is | read and write well. If we turn from the 
equally clear that he does not obtain, and | reports of the inspectors of prisons to the 
cannot obtain, adequate remuneration with- | registers of marriages, we find there were 
out an interference on the part of Govern- | nearly 130,000 couples married in the year 


ment. Here, then, we have the precise case, | 1844, and of those more than 40,000 





if we are to adopt the illustration of Hume, | of the bridegrooms and more than 60,000 


in which the Government ought to inter-/ of the brides could not sign their names, 
fere, Reasoning @ priori, the principle of | but made their marks. Therefore one- 
free competition is not sufficient of itself, | third of the men and one-half of the women, 
and cannot supply a good education. Let | who are supposed to be in the prime of life, 
us look at the facts. What is the existing | and who are destined to be the parents of 
state in Hngland? There has, for years, | the next generation, cannot sign their 
been nothing except the principle of non- | names. What does this imply ? The most 
interference. If, therefore, the principle ‘grievous want of education, for many of 
of free competition were in reality a prin- | the remainder, who have been able to sign 
ciple of the same potency in education as | their names, may have received an educa- 
we all admit it to be in matters of trade, | tion which has had little operation on the 
we ought to see education as prosperous | mind; such an education as a large part of 
under this system of free competition as | those receive who are now at our day and 
trade itself is. If we could by possibility | Sunday schools. How many of the day- 
have had the principle of free competition | schools are nothing more than a dirty room, 
fairly tried in any country, it would be in! with a heap of fuel on one side, and a brood 
our own. It has been tried for a long time | of chickens on the other; where the only 
with perfect liberty in the richest country | instruments for instruction are a dog’s- 
under the heavens, and where the people | eared spelling-book and a broken slate? 
are not unfriendly to it. If the principle; And as for the masters—men who ought 
of free competition could show itself sufti-| to deserve and to receive all honour, and 
cient, it ought to be here ; our schools ought | deference, and encouragement, as well 
to be the models of common schools; the! upon principle as from their high station, 
people who have been educated in them | being men who have first educated them- 
ought to show the most perfect intelli- selves, and are then to educate those who 
gence; every school ought to have its ex- | are to come afterwards ; how many of these 
cellent little library, and its mechanical ap- | men are now the refuse of other callings— 
paratus ; and, instead of there being such | discarded servants, or ruined tradesmen ; 
a thing as a grown person being unable to | who cannot do a sum of three; who would 
read or to write, such an individual ought | not be able to write a common letter; who 
to be one at whom the people would stare, | do not know whether the earth is a cube 
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or a sphere, and cannot tell whether Jeru- 
salem is in Asia or America: whom no 
gentleman would trust with the key of his 
cellar, and no tradesman would send of a 
message? Yet such are the men to whom 
you trust the mind of the rising generation, 
on whom the prosperity and the future 
eminence of this great country will depend. 
Let me take some evidence on this point 
which no one will dispute. Probably all 
the Members of this [louse will know the 
important position which the Congrega- 
tional Union holds among the Noncon- 
formists. On May 16, 1846, there is a 
report of the committee of the Congrega- 
tional Union on the subject of general edu- 
cation, which was made to the union, and 
the mover of that report adopted its prin- 
ciple. That motion was made by Mr. Ed- 
ward Baines, jun., and what I am about 
to read, therefore, cannot be considered as 
representing any mean opinion. I find it 
said— 

“Tf it were necessary to disclose facts to such 
an assembly as this, as to the ignorance and de- 
basement of the neglected portions of our popu- 
lation in towns and rural districts, both adult and 
juvenile, it could easily be done. Private infor- 
mation communicated to the board, personal ob- 
servation and investigation of various localities, 
with the published documents of the Registrar 
General, and the reports of the state of prisons in 
England and Wales, published by order of the 
House of Commons, would furnish enough to make 
us modest in speaking of what bas been done for 
the humbler classes, and make us ashamed that 
England—the sons of the soil of England—should 
have been so long neglected, and should present 
to the enlightened traveller from other shores 
such a sad spectacle of neglected cultivation, lost 
mental power, and spiritual degradation.” 


That statement perfectly agrees with all 
the information I have been able to obtain. 
I do believe that the state of education 
among the common people of this country 
ought to make us ashamed, and that we 
should present a melancholy spectacle to 
any very enlightened foreigner visiting our 
shores. Under these circumstances, what 
is said? We are told that the principle of 
non-interference and of free competition 
will be as powerful a stimulus to education 
as it is to trade. Why, this morning I re- 
ceived a paper containing reasons for op- 
posing the present grant; and it is said, 
that if we only wait with patience, the 
principle of free competition will do all 
that is necessary for education. We have 
been waiting with patience since the Hep- 
tarchy. How much longer are we to wait ? 
Are we to wait till 2,847, or till 3,847 ? 
Will you wait till patience is exhausted ? 
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Can you say that the experiment which 
has been tried with so little effect has been 
tried under unfavourable circumstances ? 
has it been tried on a small scale, or for a 
short period? You can say none of these 
things; and I defy you to show that you 
ought to apply to education the principle 
of free competition. That principle is not 
applicable. As the south of this island 
has furnished me with one argument, so 
the north will furnish me with another. 
We see there a people of ancient lineage, 
sprung from the same blood, and speaking 
with some slight diversities the same lan- 
guage; who separated themselves from 
the See of Rome at the same great eman- 
cipation of the human mind; united under 
one Sovereign; joining in a series of re- 
volts; and then united in one Legislature 
and nation striving for the good and the 
welfare of both. Yet there is one great 
difference. England for many ages has 
been the richest and the most prosperous 
among the civilized countries of the world; 
whilst all men know that Scotland was al- 
most at the bottom, if not quite at the bot- 
tom, of nations that have known civiliza- 
tion. It is known that 150 or 200 years 
ago the names of Scotland and Scotchmen 
were words uttered with contempt, and 
that great statesmen and patriots looked 
with despair on the state of the lower or- 
ders. We have already heard this Session 
of Fletcher of Saltoun. It was at the end 
of the 17th century that Fletcher, of Sal- 
toun, a brave and able man, who fought and 
suffered for liberty, was so overwhelmed 
with the spectacle of misery his country 
presented, that he actually published a 
pamphlet, in which he proposed the insti- 
tution of personal slavery in Scotland as 
the only way to compel the common people 
to work. Within two months after the 
appearance of the pamphlet of Fletcher, 
the Parliament of Scotland passed in 1696, 
an Act for the settlement of schools. Has 
the whole world given us such an instance 
of improvement as that which took place 
at the beginning of the 18th century? In 
a short time, in spite of the inclemency of 
the air and the sterility of the soil, Scot- 
land became a country which had no rea- 
son to envy any part of the world, however 
richly gifted by nature; and remember that 
Scotchmen did this, and that wherever a 
Scotchman went—and there were few places 
he did not go to—he carried with him signs 
of the moral and intellectual cultivation he 
had received. If he had a shop, he had 
the best trade in the street; if he enlisted 
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in the Army, he soon became a non-com- 
missioned officer. Not that the Scotch- 
man changed; there was no change in the 
man, for a hundred years before Scotch- 
men of the lower classes were spoken of in 
London as you speak of the Esquimaux; 
but such was the difference when this sys- 
tem of State education had been in force 
for only one generation: the language of 
contempt was at an end, and that of envy 
succeeded. Then the complaint was, that 
wherever the Scotchman came he got more 
than his share; that when he mixed with 
Englishmen and Irishmen, he rose as re- 
gularly to the top as oil rises on water. 
Now was this a perfect system of State 
education? Very far from it. It was open 
to very grave objections as to its impar- 
tiality between different religious persua- 
sions. The system was open also to many 
other objections which it is not necessary 
to particularize ; but under this system of 
State education, whatever were its defects, 
Scotland rose and prospered to such a 
degree that I do not believe a single per- 
son, even of those who now most loudly 
proclaim their abhorrence of State educa- 
tion, would venture to say that Scotland 
would have become the free civilized coun- 
try it is if the education of her people had 
been left to free competition without any 
interference on the part of the State. Then 
how does this argument stand? I doubt 
whether it be possible to find, if there be 
any meaning in the science of induction as 
applied to polities, any instance of an ex- 
periment tried so fully and so fairly, tried 
with all the conditions which Lord Bacon 
has laid down in his Novum Organon, and 
of which the result was so evident. Ob- 
serve, you take these two countries so 
closely resembling each other in many 
particulars—in one of these two countries, 
by far the richer of the two, and better 
able to get on with free competition, you 
have free competition; and what is the re- 
sult? The Congregational Union tell you 
that it is a result, indeed, to make us 
ashamed, and every enlightened foreigner 
who comes amongst us sad. In the other 
country, little favoured by nature, you find 
a system of State education—not a perfect 
one, but still an efficient one—and the re- 
sult is an evident and rapid improvement 
in the moral and intellectual character of 
the people, and a consequent improvement 
in security and in prosperity such as was 
hardly ever seen before in the world. If 
this had been the case in surgery or in 
chymistry, and such experiments and re- 
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sults had been laid before you, would it be 
possible for you not to see which was the 
wrong course and which the right ? These 
arguments have most fully convinced me 
of a truth which I shall not shrink from 
proclaiming in the face of any clamour 
that may be raised against it—that it 
is the duty of the State to educate the 
common people. And now I will refer to 
this Amendment; and first, as to the mo- 
ney part of it. Undoubtedly, if the edu. 
cation of the people is a thing with which 
the State has nothing to do, the more 
money we spend the more does it become 
this House to consider the question and 
expediency of such expenditure; but if my 
argument is correct, that it is the duty of 
the State to educate the people, then I 
ask, are you prepared, on account of a 
vote of a few thousands, to withhold the 
performance of that duty? I believe 
that, in a strictly financial point of view, 
the very utmost expense would be infinitely 
more than compensated by the difference 
there would be between an educated and 
an uneducated people. I believe also that 
what you would be called upon to lay out 
would be more than compensated by the 
reduced expenses of your State prosecu- 
tions, prisons, and penal settlements; and 
I cannot believe—having never grudged 
anything that was asked to preserve the 
peace and protect property by means of 
inflicting pain—that you will now refuse 
to preserve order by this more beneficent 
means. As to the objection which has 
been made with respect to the patronage 
which it is said the Government will pos- 
sess through means of the appointments, 
I ask, has my hon. Friend considered that 
of all the patronage—I will not call it 
patronage—of all the expenditure of the 
Government, there is no part of it under a 
check like that which this expenditure is 
to be placed under? There is not only a 
general check upon it, but there is also a 
particular check applicable to itself alone. 
Not only must the Government come be- 
fore us every year for the grant, in the same 
manner as with the votes for the Navy and 
the Ordnance, but when we have voted the 
gross sum, the application of the details is 
taken under the control, in every locality, 
of the friends of edueation—men who will 
be altogether independent of the Govern- 
ment. Before they can act, they must 
have actually contributed towards the ex- 
pense, for otherwise the Government will 
contribute nothing; and when hon. Gen- 
tlemen talk of the Government corrupting 
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the schoolmasters, and of this measure 
supplying them with the means of jobbing 
and influencing elections, recollect, first, 
that the Government does not appoint the 
schoolmasters; in the next place, the Go- 
yernment cannot dismiss them; in the 
third place, they can be dismissed by 
managers altogether independent of the 
Government; in the fourth place, the 
schoolmaster will receive nothing what- 
ever, unless those managers, who are alto- 
gether independent of the Government, 
report well of him, and reply that he shall 
receive it; and that can be no mere formal 
report, for the condition of it is that, hav- 
ing received 151. of the public money, the 
managers shall themselves, out of their 
own funds, pay him 30I. a year, and find 
him a house. Now, where is there a chance 
of jobbing ? Suppose a schoolmaster who 
belongs to the Dissenting school of Liberal 
politicians—at Leeds I will say—had been 
offered (a Conservative Ministry being in 
power), if he voted for a Conservative can- 
didate, the 15/.: if there was any sus- 
picion of that, his Dissenting managers 
would have nothing to do but withhold 
the report, and he could not get one far- 
thing of it. Nay, more, if one or two 
large subscribers, thinking anything of the 
sort, should withhold their subscriptions, 
down goes the salary below 30/., and he 
could not get anything from the State. 
So that the whole details and application 
of this money are under the very strictest 
check that it is possible to devise—stronger 
than this House has ever imposed for any 
part of the estimates. I should like to 
know how a job can be done, if when a 
man comes and asks to make his son an 
exciseman, you say you will make him 
an exciseman if he lays down twice the 
exciseman’s salary. Sir, this principle, 
though in a different form, runs through 
the whole of this measure. It is perfectly 
true that no part of the salaries of the 
public teachers and stipendiary monitors 
will be paid by the school—at least, what 
Government grants them is not contingent 
on what will be paid by the school; but 
no person can be a pupil-teacher or stipen- 
diary monitor unless the school is kept up 
in conformity with the preliminary regu- 
lations requiring the preliminary outlay, 
and unless the managers of the school 
make themselves responsible that during 
the whole time those pupil-teachers and 
stipendiary monitors shall go on, the mas- 
ter of the school shall receive the salary. 
Thus you will have the friends of educa- 
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tion spread over the country, of all sorts, 
of all parties, and acting upon the strongest 
security ever devised, the payment of their 
own money. It is impossible not to see 
the absurdity of the arguments that are 
brought against this plan of the Govern- 
ment. We are told in the same breath 
that it will destroy all voluntary exertions, 
and cost 2,000,000/. a year; and in the 
paper to which I before referred [ find that 
the gentleman who moved that the report 
be received, put those two things side by 
side. If that gentleman had taken the 
trouble to read the Minutes, he would have 
seen what was the proposition of the Go- 
vernment ; and that, whilst on the one 
hand they leave voluntary exertions un- 
touched, on the other hand, if those exer- 
tions are checked, this House will not be 
called upon to pay one single penny. If 
ever we shall be called upon to pay 
2,000,000/., the reason will be that the 
voluntary principle will have been stimu- 
lated to the most surprising degree; for, 
before any such an amount can be called 
for, the friends of the voluntary system 
throughout the country must be so seriously 
animated as to be prepared to pay no less 
a sum than 4,000,000/. I think I have now 
answered the objection with regard to the 
expenditure, and also the objection which 
has been urged on the subject of patronage. 
But there is another objection which has 
been urged by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Finsbury. He says that this is a 
most unconstitutional proceeding on the 
part of the Government. My hon. Friend 
did not, however, tell us what principle of 
the constitution it was that the Govern- 
ment had violated. He spoke, indeed, of 
the proposed Committee of Council as being 
a self-elected body, a self-appointed body, 
an unconstitutional body. But this Com- 
mittee of the Council is just as much a 
constitutional body as any other body of 
functionaries in the State. It is a body 
appointed by Her Majesty’s authority, by 
and under the advice of her responsible 
and constitutional advisers. In no case 
can they be considered as self-elected. No 
one can understand how the Members of 
the Council can be self-elected any more 
than a Secretary of State can be self- 
elected. But what is the constitutional 
proceeding which my hon. Friend requires ? 
He says that we ought to have an Act of 
Parliament; but I must say that this is one 
of the very acts which do not call for any 
power to be conferred by Parliament. For 
why is an Act of Parliament, at any time 
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in such a case, required ? It is in order to| impossible not to admit, that, as far as the 
give to the Crown a power of acting which | different religious sects are concerned, the 
it did not already possess; but in this case | Minutes of 1839 proposed a scheme of per- 
the Crown is perfectly qualified to act| fect fairness. I have read the Minutes of 
without any Parliamentary sanction. It]! 1845 and 1846; but I speak chiefly with 
is quite competent for the Crown as for | reference to the Minutes of 1839; and after 
anybody else to do all that has been pro-| giving them the maturest consideration, | 
posed to be done by the Committee of Privy | think every care has been taken to obviate 
Council; and all that this House is required | the slightest interference on the part of the 
to do is to give the money to enable the} Government with the various religious 
Crown to carry out the plan of the Com-| sects; and that, as between the Church of 
mittee of the Council. Surely, this isact-| England and the Protestant Dissenting 
ing upon a most constitutional principle. | bodies, it is impossible for me to conceive 
Anybody may do all that the Council have | a system of stricter impartiality. Will any 
proposed to do, provided they have the Gentleman say, that in that system or plan 
money wherewith to do it. Are the acts, | there is an advantage given to the members 
as proposed by the Minutes of Council, il-| of the Church, which is not given to those 
legal? Is there the slightest doubt that | connected with the Baptists, the Presby- 
anybody might do them if they possessed | terians, the Wesleyans, and with the 
the money? May I not educate children | Church of Scotland? I can find no trace 
—appoint stipendiary scholars—maintain | of the kind. The advantage of the scheme’' 
pupil-teachers —provide monitors—make | is intended for all in common. The Dis- 
provision for schoolmasters, and give to| senting ministers and managers of schools 
them, after years of service, pensions for | will have equal authority with the parochial 
the remainder of their days? All these! minister of the Church. The boys of the 
acts are perfectly legal, and require no Act | Dissenting schools will be just as eligible to 
of Parliament to sanction them. To pass | be pupil-teachers and monitors as those of 
an Act of Parliament for such a case would | the Church. As to the schoolmiasters, there 
be absurd. What the Crown wants is} are exactly the same conditions imposed 
money. Whose province is it to give it ? | on the schoolmasters of the Church of Eng- 
It is the business of this House. To it be- | land as upon the Dissenting schoolmasters. 
longs the peculiar privilege, as in all ana-| They will enjoy the same emoluments, and, 
logous cases; and can there be anything | after a series of years of service, will have 
more analogous than in the provisions which | the same retiring pensions. I wish, in- 
are made every year for the military} stead of using phrases of disparagement 
schools? It did not require an Act of Par-| against the scheme proposed, hon. Gentle- 
liament to establish the Military Asylum at | men would answer this plain question— 
Chelsea. When I was Secretary of War | supposing in any one city there should be 
I proposed the establishment of a girls’! a school connected with the Church, an- 
school in every regiment; but no Act of; other connected with the Wesleyans, and 
Parliament was required; and why should | another with the Presbyterians—will any 
there be, when it was in anybody’s power | Gentleman distinctly point out to me what 
to have done the same thing? Therefore | share of the public money or what patron- 
is it, in the present case, in the power of | age is that which the school connected with 
Her Majesty to make these regulations for | the Church will get, and which the other 
educating the people; and all that she re-| schools will not get? If the school con- 
quires of Parliament is the money to enable | nected with the Church of England, from 
Her to carry out Her plans. If the Crown | remissness and mismanagement, fall below 
were to ask for money for a purpose which | the mark, it will not, under these Minutes, 
was illegal, then there must be an Act of! get even those advantages which other 
Parliament to sanction its appropriation. | schools will. A system of more impar- 
I believe this is the sound constitutional | tiality in principle I am utterly unable to 
definition of the power both of the Crown | conceive; and I am quite convinced that it 
and of Parliament. The next point which | will be a system of perfect impartiality in 
I am led to consider is, the religious objec- | practice, as respects, at least, our great 
tion which has been made. Now, upon/| cities and town districts. With respect to 
that point I do not conceive that my hon. | another objection which has been made 
Friend has dealt with the argument fairly, | with regard to the establishment of schools 
or has put it upon that footing which seems | in the poorer districts, I admit there may 
to me to be just. It appears to me utterly | be some difficulty for some time in supply- 
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subject has engaged the most anxious 
thoughts of the Committee of Education. 
Doubtless, there will be an advantage for 
the Church in those places where the Dis- 
senters are few, and the members of the 
Church many; but in some instances the 
case will be reversed; and when, for in- 
stance, the Presbyterians preponderate, 
then they will gain the advantage, and 
the Church will go without. But, which- 
ever way it may be, you cannot tell me 
that the principle is unsound. If there 
should be 900 members of the Church in 
agiven district, and only 100 Dissenters, 
’ then, indeed, the advantage would be in 
favour of the Church; but, even in that 
ease, the Dissenters would not be worse off 
than they are now. By the supposition, 
the district would support only one school, 
‘and that would be of the Church; but that 
can be no injury to the Dissenters; and I 
do hope that the Nonconformists will re- 
member that they are not so much Non- 
conformists as not also to be Englishmen 
and Christians. I do trust, whatever dif- 
ferences of opinion may exist as to the 
merits of the Minutes of the Committee of 
Education, that Baptists, Congregational 
Unions, Wesleyans, Presbyterians, Church- 
men, and men of all creeds, will feel that 
they have a deep interest in the good edu- 
cation of all men. They live on the same 
soil, and have one and the same interest 
that the great body of the people should be 
educated. Take the case, as I said before, 
of Lord George Gordon’s rabble. Was 
not, I ask, the Churchman as liable to have 
his property destroyed as a person who be- 
longed to the Dissenting body? Does not 
our common interest in the security of or- 
der, give us a common interest in the edu- 
cation of the people? And I deny what 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Fins- 
bury says, that you call on men to pay for 
an education from which they get no ad- 
vantage. Sir, there is no man contributing 
to the education of the people who gets no 
advantage from it. I utterly deny it. If a 
Dissenter be surrounded by men belonging 
to the Church, I deny that that Dissenter 
gains nothing by having those men made 
good Christians. I say it is just as much 
a matter of common interest as the defence 
of our coast; and no particular person is 
entitled to say, because he belongs to a 
particular sect, that he has no interest 
whatever in, and is not bound to contribute 
to, the common security and defence of 
the whole nation. Now, Sir, I think I 
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is one other point to which the hon. Mem- 
ber alluded. The hon. Gentleman wishes 
to have a Select Committee to inquire into 
the effect of this education—though-he did 
not tell us what he meant by the phrase 
—on the Queen’s subjects. In what way 
education was to affect their civil rights, 
my hon. Friend did not think it right to 
inform us. I think it can be hardly neces- 
sary for me to say, that to a population— 
such as a large portion of the population of 
England is—if the description given by the 
Congregational Union be correct, civil li- 
berty can scarcely be more than a name; 
and it can hardly require a Committee of 
this House to satisfy us that an improved 
and extended system of education is a 
likely or a good way to carry on the war 
against liberty. And this I must say, that 
he is a very shortsighted friend of the 
common people who is eager to bestow 
upon them vast franchises, and yet who 
makes no effort to give them that education 
without which such franchises cannot be 
beneficial either to themselves or to the 
State. I have done, Sir; and from the 
clamour which has been aroused around us, 
I appeal with confidence to the country to 
which, in no long time, we must render an 
account of our stewardship. And I appeal 
with still more confidence to a future age, 
which, while enjoying all the blessings of 
a just and efficient system of State educa- 
tion, will look back with astonishment to 
the opposition which the introduction of 
that system encountered, and which will be 
still more astonished that such resistance 
was offered in the name of civil and re- 
ligious freedom. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he should do little 
more than show why he disapproved of the 
plan which the Government sought to in- 
troduce. The right hon. Gentleman who 
last addressed the House, in showing that 
it was the duty of the Government to edu- 
cate the people, said nothing except that 
in which he entirely agreed. He was also 
perfectly ready to acknowledge that the 
observations which the right hon. Gentle- 
man made, fully answered the clamours 
that had been directed against the friends 
of education out of doors. He agreed that 
it was the duty of the Government to edu- 
cate the people; but he felt disposed to 
carry that proposition somewhat further 
—he took upon himself to say, that when 
the Government undertook the education 
of the people, they ought not, in the first 
instance, to throw any obstacles in the 
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way of carrying out their own plan, He 
charged them with throwing aside and for- 
getting the duties which they owned them- 
selves bound to perform, and with allowing 
obstacles to interpose in the progress of 
their operations, which would have the ef- 
fect of paralysing all useful exertions. The 
House and the public expected that they 
would go through with the work which 
they had commenced. It would not do to 
cram the House with undisputed and in- 
disputable premises. It would never pro- 
duce a useful, practical result to make a 
brilliant display in stating that which no 
one disputed, for the purpose of sliding in 
a conclusion so fallacious that no one could 
yield to it a momentary assent. No one 
ever heard him say that it was not the 
duty of the Government to educate the 
people. No class of persons whose senti- 
ments deserved attention entertained any 
such opinions. [Sir G. Grey: The peti- 
tions say so.] The right hon. Gentleman 
had that night favoured them with the 
statement of many propositions from which 
no one was disposed to dissent. He did 
not quarrel with him for these—he quar- 
relled with him for sliding in a fallacious 
conclusion which his premises did not sup- 
port. They all knew it was the duty of 
the Government to educate the people, but 
they differed as to the manner in which 
that duty was to be performed; most espe- 
cially did he differ as to that mode from 
the hon. Gentleman who sat near him, but 
who differed widely from him in all matters 
of politics and religion. That hon. Gen- 
tleman stated, he did not say so; but, in 
effect, he stated, that the people ought to 
be kept in ignorance. The hon. Gentle- 
man said that all the gaols were filled with 
edycated people; and the inference from 
that was, don’t educate the people. What 
was the principle that interfered with the 
progress of education? It was religious ani- 
mosity: that, unfortunately, governed most 
of the sects in this country. Fanaticism 
was found among all of them. Religious 
hatred and animosity was the general ap- 
panage of every class of the religious com- 
munity. He knew the danger he ran in 
making this declaration; but what he 
charged the Government with was, that it 
sided with one sect in their animosity and 
hatred to the others. [Mr. Macauay: No, 
no!] The right hon. Gentleman cries 
‘*No, no!” but how was the fact ? 
‘The exceeding ingenious argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman was this—the duty 
of the Government was to educate the peo- 
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ple; and in educating the majority the mi- 
nority have no right to complain, provided 
the majority are educated. [Mr. Macav. 
LAY: I did not say that.] Oh, yes, though 

that was the effect of the argument. The 
right hon. Gentleman supposed that a large 
majority of the people were members of 
the Church of England; and he therefore 
required of every human being that came 
to his school to Jearn the catechism, and be 
subjected to the teaching of the Church of 
England, Was that a thing of which the 
minority had no right to complain? He 
said the minority had a right to complain 
of it, and to say that they were injured by 
his proposition. First of all, the minority 
was to be taxed for the education of the 
majority. The Dissenter and the Presby- 
terian were taxed, not only for secular edu- 
eation, but for religious education. But, 
said the right hon. Gentleman, education 
was of so mighty a benefit that nobody had 
a right to complain of it; and therefore he 
jumped to the conclusion that the minority 
were not injured, because a great advan- 
tage was done to the majority. He agreed 
in the great advantage of education, but 
did not acknowledge that the people of this 
country had not a right to demand at the 
hands of the Government another and a 
better system of education than that which 
was offered to them. This was the real dif- 
ference between them. The hon. Member 
for the University of Oxford objected to any 
interference whatever with the teaching of 
the Church of England. There was an- 
other gentleman, out of that House, whose 
name had been mentioned (Mr. Baines), 
who, on the other hand, objected to any 
education that was not according to his 
views, and who therefore said, that the 
State should not interfere at all, The 
Established Church cried out that none 
but the authorized version of the Scrip- 
tures was to be used. The Roman Catho- 
lies, on the other hand, would not take 
the authorized version, but insisted on being 
allowed to use their own version; and all 
being disagreed, the right hon. Gentleman 
therefore came in and said, ‘I side with 
the Church of England;”’ and every other 
sect—he begged pardon of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford, who said 
that his Church was not a sect—every 
other persuasion must submit to this ar- 
rangement. That, he maintained, was 4 
distinct and broad departure from the rule 
which the right hon. Gentleman prescribed. 
But the right hon. Gentleman said, they 
were not friends of the people who were 
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willing to give them great franchises, and 
who were unwilling to educate them. He, 
ever since he possessed a seat, had been 
pressing the subject of education upon the 
notice of Parliament. The noble Lord, in 
1843, objected to the propositions which 
he (Mr. Roebuck) then made; but that did 
not prevent his continuing to press those 
views earnestly and repeatedly. But, now, 
what was the state of the case? The 
country was on the eve of a general elec- 
tion. The Government brought forward a 
plan of education, and they met the objec- 
tions to their plan by siding with one sect. 
They told the Roman Catholie, ‘‘ Never 
nind, let us get the money—let the gene- 
ral election go on, and then see what we 
will do for you.”” This was, after all, only 
a poor and feeble attempt to conciliate in- 
terests which were totally irreconcilable ; 
and so long as the Government of the coun- 
try mixed up religious education with na- 
tional education, so long would those evils 
exist which had been so emphatically and 
so eloquently described by the right hon. 
Gentleman. ‘‘ We will teach religion,” 
said the noble Lord. What religion? His 
own religion; that was the only one to be 
taught. The right hon. Gentleman said, 
“You may have separate schools of Ro- 
man Catholics, and Independents, and Bap- 


‘tists; but suppose the case of a small 


community in a village in the country— 
there could not be separate schools there; 
only one school could be established there; 
and what would be done then?’ ‘* Why,” 
said the noble Lord, ‘‘ I am about to estab- 
lish schools to teach after the fashion of the 
Church of England;”’ and Roman Catholics, 
and Baptists, and Independents, and Jews, 
and every other sect, would be excluded. 
Now, he had been told by the hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. Inglis) and the noble Lord, that 
education was not complete, and could not 
be complete, unless religious as well as se- 
cular instruction was given. Suppose, for 
amoment, and for the sake of argument, 
he allowed this, he wanted to know what 
was the business of the Church of England 
—what it was for; what its hierarchy, 
what its ministers, what its enormous 
wealth— what all this was for, but to 
teach the religion of the Church of Eng- 
land? If the people liked the teaching of 
the Church of England, they would come 
to the schools, and they would find there 
the proper teachers, namely, the beneficed 
clergy of the Church of England, and by 
this means would be fulfilled the condition 
of the hon. Baronet and of the noble Lord; 
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there would be provided for the people of 
the Church of England a teaching in the 
schools, and also instruction in religion. 
But a Dissenter came, and what was to be 
given to him? An education at the ex- 
pense of the State, with what he had, and 
what he was determined to have, a volun- 
tary chureh; and that the Government 
could not prevent. This could be done by 
a system of secular education for every 
school, by excluding therefrom every pecu- 
liar dogmatic teaching. And here lay the 
fallacy of the noble Lord, who said, “ If I 
do not teach religion, I only perform half 
my duty of teaching. But had it not en- 
tered into the head of the noble Lord, that 
he only performed half his duty when he 
so fashioned his schools that they could 
educate only half the population? He 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Macaulay), that the argument as to 
the increased patronage which the schools 
would give to the Government, was idle and 
futile, and without one iota of reason. He 
conceded this point. He did not complain 
of the Government upon this head at all; 
but he did complain that, whereas other 
votes proposed to the House were specific 
—that when a vote was granted for the 
Army, for example, it was voted by items 
—here was to be a large sum of money 
voted, and given to an irresponsible Admi- 
nistration. He thought the Administra- 
tion should come down with a specifie plan, 
and say, ‘‘ We are going to give so much 
to one sect, and so much to another sect.”’ 
But what were they about to do ?—why, 
to come down to the House and say, 
“Give us so many thousand pounds,” 
which they would give away to-morrow, 
and distribute as they pleased. That was 
not the way other monies were voted; 
other monies were more specifically ap- 
plied, and he wanted some specific plan 
proposed to the House, so that the Go- 
vernment might not play fast and loose. 
He was prepared to acknowledge that if 
no other plan of national education could 
be devised, he would aecede to the propo- 
sitions of the right hon. Gentleman and the 
noble Lord; that, if it were impossible to 
frame any scheme of education from which 
all sects of the people could derive equal 
benefit, he would really adopt theirs. But 
they must make out their casesthey must 
show that they were unable to obtain a 
secular education for all sects. The right 
hon. Gentleman had talked of the rabble 
of Lord George Gordon, of the Bristol 
riots, and of King Ludd. He acknow- 
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ledged the truth of his observations upon 
this head; but how would the Government 
plan have put down the fanaticism of Lord 
George Gordon and King Ludd? What 
was their plan? Their Minutes would 
tend to inflame religious disputes; they 
were endeavouring to give over the body 
of Dissenters to visionary terrors. He 
believed that a large minority of the people 
was against the Government upon this 
question; and that it was placed in a posi- 
tion in which he sincerely believed no Go- 
vernment had been placed before. He 
knew the number of petitions that were 
upon the Table in favour of their scheme; 
but that was no sign of strength. If the 
Government had stepped boldly forward, as 
they ought to have done, and, standing 
upon the broad principle of religious liberty, 
had said, ‘‘ We cannot countenance any 
narrow views; we believe all sects to be 
entitled to aid; we think that it is not man’s 
duty or province to judge his neighbour, 
and we will so endeavour to fashion our 
schools as that each sect shall be led to 
love his neighbour, without any dogmatic 
teaching in any religion;’’ if the Go- 
vernment had said that, the people of 
this country would have been of one 
united feeling in respect to the measure, 
and the Government would have had a 
united population ; whereas, at the pre- 
sent moment, the people were split into 
as many mutually hating sects as there 
were denominations of religion in the 
country. And all this lay at the door 
of the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment. Ile was sorry to speak with 
disapprobation of that noble Lord; but 
he of all men at this time ought to have 
been the last to be an unpopular teacher 
of the country. He might have occupied 
a position high above all; he might have 
shown how enlarged his liberality was, 
and, by stepping before, might have led 
the people on, so as to reconcile one 
sect with another, instead of involving 
the whole population in inextricable con- 
fusion. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Macaulay) had appealed to posterity; his 
appeal would go down to posterity: all 
the appeals of the right hon. Gentleman 
were stamped with immortality, and poste- 
rity would admire the eloquence of his ap- 
peals. But the right hon. Gentleman be- 
longed to an Administration which had had 
for many years upon this subject the lan- 
gnage of liberality upon their lips; and 
now, when the time had arrived in which 
they might without fear enforce their opin- 
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ions, that very body, so liberal before, 
shrank from the encounter, trembled when 
they ought to be firm, and, at the moment 
when courage was most required, turned 
tail and fled. Now, if any word of his 
(Mr. Roebuck’s) went down to posterity 
in the pages of Hansard—as they might 
expect that at all events the appeal of the 
noble Lord would do—his words, though 
he pretended not to be a prophet, might 
yet be found uttering the language of pro- 
phecy; and he would now venture to say, 
that some one would yet step before this so 
called Liberal Administration on this ques- 
tion; that some one coming after them, 
and seeing the great fault they had com- 
mitted, would do that deed in the execu- 
tion of which they had faltered, and sweep 
away all the feeling of the people towards 
the Liberal Administration which had pro- 
mised so much in regard to education, 
but fulfilled so little. He fancied that the 
time was not far distant when that pro- 
phecy would be fulfilled; and, as the past 
was a sort of directing index to the future, 
perhaps the same hand that struck down 
the corn law, might possibly erect a real 
liberal system of education in this country. 
And then the present Ministry would have 
to say, as they had been compelled to say 
before, that they mistook the temper of 
the times; that they mistook the clamours 
of the discontented and the interested for 
the feeling of the national will; and that 
they were afraid to do what they knew and 
felt to be their duty, till some more saga- 
cious and courageous men occupied the 
position they now filled, and discharged 
the duty they would have attempted, had 
they not felt they were unable to perform 
it. He regretted that he should be com- 
pelled, in the vote he should give, to say 
that the principle of the Government plan 
of education was not the one which the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Macaulay) 
had laid down. He agreed with him that 
it was the duty of the Government to edu- 
cate; but he asserted that this plan of edu- 
cation was not based upon the principle 
which he started with asserting, but was a 
sectarian, unworthy mode of attempting to 
gain a great end, when, if they had had the 
courage to take the right means, they had 
the clear path befure them, and when they 
might have assumed not only that it was 
the duty of the Government to teach, but 
might have actually fulfilled that duty. 

Debate adjourned. 

House adjourned at a quarter past 
Twelve. 
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Minvrgs.) Pupiic Bitts. 1 Vexatious Actions, Pro- 
tection against; Insolvent Debtors Act Amendment. 

9 Fever (Ireland), 

Reported. —Troops during Elections. 

3° and passed:—Mutiny; Marine Mutiny; Indemnity; 
Exchequer Bills. 


~periTions PRESENTED. From Guardians of the Penk- 


ridge Union, for the Adoption of Measures for the more 
effectual Prevention of Vagrancy.—By Far] Fitzhardinge, 
from Clifton, for the Repeal of the Poor Removal Act.— 
By the Marquess of Lansdowne, from Dissenters of Bris- 
tol, and several other places, against, and from Liverpool 
and other places, in favour, of the proposed Government 
Plan of Education.—From Gloucester and other places, 
for the Re-introduction of the Bill of last Session relating 
to Tidal Harbours. 


PUNISHMENT BY TRANSPORTATION. 

Fart GREY moved that the Mutiny 
Bill be read a third time. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH was 
desirous of asking the noble Earl a ques- 
tion. Transportation was the punishment 
for certain offences under this Bill. Now, 
the noble Earl by an Order in Council had 
suspended the punishment of transporta- 
tion; but by this Bill no provision was 
made for substituting imprisonment in the 
case of soldier convicts in India. In Eu- 
rope such a provision existed; but if it 
were intended to make the same alteration 
with regard to soldier convicts in India, it 
would be necessary to take into considera- 
tion the greater degree of severity which 
imprisonment in that country would inflict 
beyond what was endured by imprisonment 
in Europe, and therefore to shorten the 
term. 

Eart GREY said, that the answer he 


had to make to the noble Earl was very | 


simple. No change whatever was made, 
or intended to be made, in the law of trans- 
portation with regard to soldiers in India. 
The only difference even in regard to Eng- 


land was this:—Under the existing law, | 
persons convicted of certain offences would | 


be subject to the sentence of transporta- 
tion. That sentence would still be passed; 
but the convicts would not at present, at 
all events, be sent to the convict colonies, 


but would be kept at home. With respect, | 
however, to the punishment of transporta- | 


tion in India, no Order in Council had been 
issued to interfere with the existing prac- 
tice of removing the convicts from that 


country to Van Diemen’s Land. It was | 


intended, no doubt, that the system of 
sending convicts from this country to Van 
Diemen’s Land should in future be sus- 
pended; but with respect to convicts in 
India no order had been issued, nor was it 
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in contemplation by the Government to 
make any interference with the existing 
practice of removing those convicts to Van 
Diemen’s Land. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that he wish- 
ed to take the earliest opportunity of enter- 
ing his protest against the new doctrine 
which had for the first time been promul- 
gated by the present Government, that it 
was in the power of any Secretary of State, 
or of the Crown, or of an Order in Coun- 
cil, to alter the criminal law of this land. 
The law of this country declared, that for 
certain offences the Judge should inflict 
the punishment of imprisonment or of 
transportation. The punishment of trans- 
portation was by law intrusted to the 
Judge; and if the Judge sentenced the 
convict to transportation, that was the 
sentence to be carried into execution by 
the Crown. Such was the law; if, how- 
ever, any doubt existed upon the subject, 
their Lordships had the power to apply to 
the learned Judges and consult them upon 
it; and if they did so, he (Lord Brougham) 
happened to have very good reason to con- 
clude what their answer would be. The 
Judge had the option in certain offences, 
either to sentence the convict to imprison- 
ment for a period not exceeding two years, 
or of transportation for a term not exceed- 
ing fourteen years; and he should like to 
know whether, if the Judge should exceed 
the period of imprisonment by one day, or by 
one hour, any of their Lordships would tell 
him that that would not be an illegal sen- 
tence; and that upon a writ of error being 
brought upon that sentence, whether, as a 
matter of course, the sentence of imprison- 
ment would not go for nothing? That 
was clear and undoubted. Was it then to 
| be endured that, when the law prohibited 
the Judge from committing a convict for 
any period beyond two years, although he 
might transport the convict for fourteen 
years, the Crown should, without the con- 
sent of Parliament, convert the period of 
| transportation into a period of imprison- 
ment, and thus imprison for fourteen years 
a party whom the Judge had not the power 
to imprison for more than two years? It 
was monstrous; too monstrous for argu- 
ment. But, if there should be any doubt 
entertained upon that subject, for God’s 
sake let them set it at rest by appealing 
at once to the Judges. His noble and 
| learned Friend on the Woolsack, had no 
| doubt considered the matter; and if he had 
| the slightest doubt upon the subject, let 
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them at once appeal to the proper quarter. 
He, however, was none of those who held 
that the law of the land was to be altered 
by the Crown without the assent of the 
other two estates of Parliament. He had 
objected to the same assumption of power 
in the case of the Education Committee of 
the Privy Council; and his experience con- 
firmed him in the belief that he had good 
cause to lament that the more constitu- 
tional course was not taken with respect 
to the education question; but here they 
were dealing with a far more important 
subject. The liege subjects of the Crown 
—the people of this kingdom—were to 
look to know what their duties were, what 
their rights were, and what the penalties 
were to which they were liable, not to Or- 
ders in Council, not to Secretaries of State, 
not to speeches in Parliament—no, they 
were to look at the statute law of the land; 
and the Judges were to look at the statute 
law of the land, and to pass the sentence 
which the law required, Were the people 
of this country to be told, when the law 
said one thing, and the Judges said the 
same thing, that the Crown had the power 
to say another and quite a contrary thing? 
—that the Crown should say that a sen- 
tence of transportation by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and a sentence of transportation by 
@ criminal court of record, meant not trans- 
portation, but a totally different thing, be- 
cause it had pleased the Crown, upon some 
theory of some persons, to determine that 
transportation should be suspended? But 
transportation could not be suspended ex- 
cept by Act of Parliament. He (Lord 
Brougham) should very soon have to pre- 
sent to their Lordships the report of a 
Committee on one of the most important 
inquiries which, within his Parliamentary 
experience, had ever been undertaken—he 
meant the report of the Criminal Law Com- 
mittee. Their Lordships would by that 
report see that the thirty-four Judges of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland were una- 
nimous upon the subject of transportation. 
They would there see the opinion of all 
the recorders who had been examined—of 
all the governors of gaols who had been 
examined—of all the chaplains who had 
been examined—and of all persons who 
were most qualified by their talents, their 
office, their experience, and their profession 
to cast light upon this important subject. 
And, after presenting that report, and the 
evidence upon which it was founded, it 
would be his duty to bring the whole sub- 
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ject before their Lordships; and a more im. 
portant subject, and one that more seri. 
ously concerned both the law and the 
licy of the country, or more nearly affected 
the constitutional privileges of the two 
Houses of Parliament, was never mooted 
before their Lordships. 

Eart GREY said, that the noble and 
learned Lord had raised a most visionary 
and fantastical chimera, and had presented 
to their Lorships a picture of a very alarm. 
ing character of something which the Go- 
vernment were about to do contrary to their 
sworn duty. Unfortunately for the credit 
of the noble and learned Lord, the alarm 
which he had sought to create was the 
mere effect of his imagination ; for it so 
happened that there was not any foundation 
in fact for a single word that the noble and 
learned Lord had uttered. The noble and 
learned Lord had told them that he would 
not sit in their Lordships’ House for one 
moment without protesting against the 
notion that the criminal law of this coun- 
try could be altered by an Order in Council. 
Why, who ever proposed it? He (Earl 
Grey), for one, never made such a state- 
ment. What he (Earl Grey) stated was 
this, that by virtue of a power conferred by 
a certain Act of Parliament, Her Majesty’s 
Government had appointed the Cape of 
Good Hope as the colony in which the 
punishment of transportation imposed by 
court-martial should be inflicted on sol- 
dier convicts coming from the Island of 
Mauritius, instead of their being sent to 
Van Diemen’s Land. The Act was framed 
for the express purpose of giving to the 
Crown the power of appointing places for 
the reception of convicts. That power 
had been exercised, the Cape of Good 
Hope being considered a proper place to 
which to send soldier convicts from the 
Mauritius. So much for creating an Act 
of Parliament, and repealing the criminal 
law by an Order in Council. But the noble 
and learned Lord went on beyond the sub- 
ject of transportation connected with mili- 
tary convicts, and opened to their Lord- 
ships his own very peculiar views upon the 
general subject of transportation. Now, 
he (Earl Grey) could not help thinking, 
since the noble and learned Lord had him- 
self told their Lordships that he had been 
intrusted with the report of the Committee 
on the Criminal Law, and that such report 
was founded upon a great mass of impor- 
tant evidence which the noble and learned 
Lord was in possession of, but of which 
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their Lordships were not, that it would 
have been advisable if the noble and 
learned Lord had abtained from all remark 
until that report and evidence were brought 
before them. He (Earl Grey) must beg 
leave to decline forming his own judgment 
and opinion respecting that report from the 
mere statement of the noble and learned 
lord, of the nature of which, at the pre- 
sent moment, all their Lordships must ne- 
cessarily be ignorant; and yet, although the 
noble and learned Lord knew this, he never- 
theless thought it competent, when the ques- 
tion before their Lordships had not the re- 
motest connexion with the subject of that re- 
port, but regarded only the Mutiny Act, for 
him to originate a general discussion upon 
transportation, not applicable merely to 
military convicts, but to convicts generally. 
The noble and learned Lord’s remarks up- 
on the general question, it must be ob- 
vious to every one, had no reference what- 
ever to the Bill before their Lordships; and 
he (Earl Grey) could account for the noble 
and learned Lord’s speech from no other 
reason but from the extreme anxiety of the 
noble and learned Lord, in season and out 
of season, with reason or without reason, 
whether worth their Lordships’ attention 
or not worth it, under all circumstances 
and on all occasions, to hear his own voice 
in that House. He (Earl Grey) could con- 
ceive no other motive for such a discussion 
at this time. Though he (Earl Grey) 
thought he was furnished with a good an- 
swer to the noble and learned Lord upon 
the general subject of transportation, yet 
he would prefer submitting to any preju- 
dice which his silence might create, rather 
than anticipate the discussion until the 
question came regularly before their Lord- 
ships. When the noble and learned Lord 
should redeem the pledge he had given, 
and should bring the subject forward, he 
(Earl Grey) should be prepared to maintain 
and justify the course which the Govern- 
ment had taken, but for the present he 
should decline entering upon the subject. 
Lorp BROUGHAM said, that if he had 
any very vain desire to do that which the 
noble Earl had, with his peculiar felicity 
of manner, and with such extraordinary 
good taste, alleged he was desirous of 
doing—that of hearing his own voice, he 
certainly should labour under one great 
mortification, namely, that he was now 
speaking in a place where it was not very 
easy to hear either his own or any one 
e’8 voice, 


The Eart of SUFFOLK rose to order. 
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The noble and learned Lord had already 


made one speech. 

Lorp BROUGHAM observed, that if 
the noble Earl attended more to the course 
of their Lordships’ proceedings he would 
have found that there was no one thing 
which was so little attended to as that of 
order in their Lordships’ House. He (Lord 
Brougham) would teach the noble Earl a 
short lesson, which would be of use to 
him, and save him the trouble of calling 
any noble Lord to order again. He would 
tell the noble Earl, that, according to the 
Orders of the House, nothing was more 
clear than this, that no Peer should speak 
when there was no question before the 
House ; but there was no one thing more 
certain than this, that the constant course 
pursued by all noble Lords was that of 
speaking, not only once, but half a dozen 
times, when there was no question before 
the House —he himself, of course, not 
excepted. He begged to inform the noble 
Earl who spoke last (Earl Grey), that he 
would discharge his duty as a as he 
had the faculty of making himself heard, 
and that when their Lordships should 
cease to lend him their attention, he should 
then know that it was time for him 
to cease to address himself to them upon 
any subject. He had sat in their Lord- 
ships’ House for fifteen or sixteen years 
oe upwards, and he had never yet learned, 
he had never till that moment been told, 
and that by a sneer—no, he would not 
term it a sneer—a sneer implied something 
pointed, something clever, something that 
sank deep, and embalmed itself in the me- 
mory, by having an — sting at- 
tached to it; but he had been told by the 
noble Earl, and that in a manner which he 
should treat with the most perfect compla- 
cency, that he (Lord Brougham) had to- 
tally misunderstood the object and inten- 
tion of the Government on the subject of 
transportation—a subject which, early and 
late, had engaged his attention for more 

ears than he had been a Member of their 
Lordships’ House. He (Lord Brougham) 
had never said that the law of transporta- 
tion was altered by an Order in Council. 
What he did say was, that the execution 
of the law was altered; that the law conti- 
nued as it was before, but that the Govern- 
ment had said that they would not put it 
in force. He did not mean to argue this 
point at present, because their Lordships 
were now upon the Mutiny Bill; but he 
protested against the expression which had 
been used in his presence—namely, that 
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the Government had suspended transporta- out their permission or knowledge. Such 
tion, or that Government could suspend it, 
without the authority of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

Bill read 3*, and passed. 


WASTE TO LANDS, &c., (IRELAND) BILL. 

The Marquess of WESTMEATH then 
moved the second reading of the Bill which 
had been introduced by him, the object of 
which was to prevent waste of land in Ire- 
land, and to prevent the commission of 
those acts which were at present unlawful, 
but which, in consequence of the excessive 
difficulty which was experienced in apply- 
ing to the Court of Chancery to prevent 
them, were suffered to be inflicted on es- 








attempts subjected them to imputations of 
want of charity, want of intelligence, want 
of energy, and, in fact, of all the duties 
which they were bound to discharge to. 
wards their tenants. A meeting was 
held in Dublin in the month of January 
last, which was attended by the majo- 
rity of the landed proprietors of Ireland, 
the object of which was to take into consi- 
deration the state of the country. A reso- 
lution was passed, against which there was 
not a dissentient voice; indeed there was 
not a dissentient voice against any of the re- 
solutions adopted. Men of all politics and 
creeds in Ireland were present at that meet- 
ing; but everything which could cause dis- 


tates in Ireland almost with impunity. He | sension was forgotten, and their only ob- 
had endeavoured to frame the Bill in such | ject appeared to be to relieve Ireland, as 
a shape as to meet any possible objection | far as they possibly could, from the wreck 


that might be raised against it; in fact, 
this Bill was neither more nor less than a 
copy, word for word, of the 9th George 
IV., c. 56, which had been passed with 
the view of affording protection to landed 
property in Great Britain. He was most 
anxious to have the principle of that law 
applied to the soil of Ireland. Everybody 
who was conversant with the proceedings 
in the Court of Chancery was aware that 
where any waste to landed property was 
suspected, the party likely to be injured 
might apply to that court, and obtain 
what was called the common injunction on 
his making out his case to the satisfaction 
of the court. In Scotland, if any injury 
to land were apprehended, a remedy was 
easily to be obtained by application to the 
sheriff, who immediately restrained the 
party suspected to be about to effect the 
injury. But when their Lordships would 
consider the peculiar circumstances in 
which Ireland was placed, he thought it 
would hardly be necessary for him to 
say more than that the greatest suffer- 
ings were now endured in all parts of Ire- 
land, in consequence of the subdivision of 
land. The only objection which could be 
raised against this Bill was, that it was 
calculated to reduce the fees of some of 
the officers of the Court of Chancery in 
Ireland; but he did not apprehend that any 
noble Lord who was connected with the 
law would rise in that House and oppose 
the Bill on that ground. At the present 
time the landlords of Ireland were almost 
gibbeted by the public odium, on account 
of their attempts to clear their estates 
from “a “number of those incumbrances 
which had settled upon their estates with- 





which had befallen her. The resolution to 
which he referred was proposed by Sir 
George Hodgson, and seconded by Charles 
Tottenham, Esq., high sheriff of Wicklow, 
and was as follows :— 

“That amongst the most prominent evils of 
the present land system, is a want of a cheap and 
simple mode of checking wastt:, and therefore 
we are of opinion that measures should be taken 
to remedy this evil.” 


Tle did not blame Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the least for not having taken up 
seriatim all the suggestions which might 
have come from any meeting of that na- 
ture; but he would say this, that if an in- 
dividual Member of Parliament came from 
Ireland conversant as he was, and had been 


'for nearly forty years, with the mode of 


occupying land there, he did think that 
nothing but valid reasons should induce 
Her Majesty’s Government to oppose any 
plan which he might deem it his duty to 
propose for the remedy of the evils of that 
system. He had stated in that House, 
many years ago, the evils which were then 
in progress in Ireland in connexion with 
the land system; and this was not the first 
time that attempts had been made to re- 
move those evils. He held in his hand a 
Bill which was introduced in the House of 
Commons in the year 1835, by the late 
Mr. Lynch, one of the Masters in Chan- 
eery, and Mr. M. J. O’Connell, which was 
very similar to that on which he had now 
the honour of addressing their Lordships ; 
the object of both being to enable assis- 
tant barristers to remedy the grievance, 
upon application being made to them. 
That, however, would have been insuf- 
ficient, because the assistant barristers 
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held their sittings in their several local- 
ities only every three months. Now, let 
them take the case of old grazing land. 
Every one knew that once the plough 
was run through a rich old pasture, there 
was an end of itfor many years. It could 
hardly be restored to what it had been be- 
fore within the life of a man. How then 
could the Court of Chancery be able to 
interfere to prevent such a waste? The 
mischief would be done before the very ap- 
plication to the court to prevent it could be 
made. Under such a system, property 
might be made ducks and drakes of before 
‘the landlord could interfere. The rule ap- 
peared to be—‘** law enough, if you please, 
in Ireland, but no justice.’’ Ifsuch a mea- 
sure were necessary in England, it would be 
passed through Parliament in five minutes. 
He could not believe, and he did not be- 
lieve, that any opposition upon reasonable 
grounds could be given to the Bill. He 


rested upon their Lordships’ good sense, 
and begged to move that it be read a se- 
cond time. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR hoped that 
the noble Marquess would not persist in 
pressing his Motion. He had stated that the 
provisions of the Bill were taken verbatim 


from an English Act of Parliament, and 
he had grounded upon that fact one of his 
arguments in its favour. But he (the Lord 
Chancellor) found upon referring to the 
Act, that its provisions were enacted to be 
confined to Ireland, and not to be extended 
to England or Scotland. [The Marquess 
of WEsTMEATH inquired to what Act the 
noble and learned Lord referred?] To 
the Act 9th Geo. IV., ¢. 56. He would 
read the preamble of that Act to the 
House, and their Lordships could judge. 
His Lordship accordingly read the pream- 
ble, and also the clause providing that | 
anything contained in the Act should be | 
construed as extending to Ireland only, and 
not to England or Scotland. Now, that 
Act contained provisions for preventing 
the waste of property by the pulling down 
of houses. But the noble Marquess thought 
it an excellent precedent for passing an 
Act against the building of houses. The 
former Act provided that if there should 
be reason to suppose the parties intended 
to demolish houses, an inquiry should be 
instituted in order to prevent the com- 
mittal of a waste which could not be easily | 
remedied. But the noble Marquess would 
have a sufficient remedy as the law stood 
for the building of a house, because he 
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down again. But there was another pro- 
vision in the Bill to prevent the letting of 
land to what are called ‘‘ cottier tenants.” 
Now, it might be very reasonable and pro- 
per to prevent the subdividing of property, 
and the letting it go into the hands of 
persons of very small means, and with 
very small occupations. He did not think, 
however, that the Bill was calculated for 
such a purpose, but that it was rather di- 
rected to the interests of the landlords. 
He had every desire to see the landlords 
of Ireland, or any others, protected in 
their rights; but he thought it very extra- 
ordinary that the noble Marquess should 
extend the provisions of his Bill to those 
persons who least of all required to be 
legislated against—he meant the tenants 
from year to year, and tenants at will. 
What necessity could there be for making 
special provisions against such persons, 
when there was nothing to be done by the 
landlord but to determine the tenancy ? 
Now, the Bill proposed to prevent not only 
persons so cireumstanced from building, 
but to prevent any person from letting off 
any portion of their land to “ cottiers.” 
Here a term was used unknown in this 
country. The Imperial Parliament legis- 
lated always in words that were common 
to the three kingdoms; and it would be 
necessary they should know what was the 
meaning attached to the word ‘ cottier.”’ 
If the noble Marquess could make any 
other suggestion by which the object of 
the Bill could be obtained, without injus- 
tice, there would be no objection to its 
adoption; but it was impossible to assent to 
the present measure. 

Lord BEAUMONT agreed with the 
noble and learned Lord that the great evil 
with which they now sought to deal would 
not be met by this Bill; its provisions were 
too loose and its application too undefined; 
but the House ought not, on that account, 
to lose sight of the object the proposed 
measure professed to have in view. The 
question now mooted lay at the very root 
of the misery which overwhelmed Ireland. 
Unless some steps were taken to place on 
a sound footing the relations between land- 
lord and tenant, he despaired of any per- 
manent good result from any attempt to 
legislate for that unfortunate country. 
They could not plead ignorance of the sub- 
ject, for the most minute details respecting 


the management of certain estates were 


now open to their inspection. They might 
now see how the most powerful landlord in 
Ireland, assisted by the most powerful 
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agents, and employing the most able 
stewards, managed his property and dealt 
with the tenantry on it. He had long 
known the little influence the owner exer- 
cised in the distribution of his farms; but 
he had thought that the cause was, partly 
at least, want of energy in his agents. He 
had heard much about hard landlords and 
ejected tenants; but he now knew who 
were meant by the former, and what were 
the merits of the latter. He had only be- 
come thoroughly acquainted during the 
last few days with the manner in which 
the landlords did their duty in that coun- 
try. His information was derived from the 
papers which had been laid before their 
Lordships; and he would ask, if such a 
landlord as he to whom those documents 
referred, with such agents at his disposal, 
could not effect more good in the manage- 
ment of his land than was detailed, what 
could they expect from the individual man, 
possessed of but ordinary means, and 
whose every step in the maintenance of his 
position was attended with risk and danger 
to his life? The landlord to whom he al- 
luded was the Crown; the agents to whom 
he alluded were the Board of Woods and 
Forests. He would briefly relate how they 


had managed their land, and enumerate 
the difficulties to which they had been ex- 
posed, and their Lordships might then in- 
deed despair of succeeding in any effort to 
effect a good understanding between land- 


lord and tenant. The Crown was the pro- 
prietor of land in Ballykilcline, in the 
county of Roscommon, consisting of 602 
acres, the whole of which was managed by 
the Board of Woods and Forests, as part 
of the Crown property. The tenants were 
all tenants at will, and the aggregate rent 
of this land was set down at 4111. In 
1835, there were seventy-four distinct ten- 
ancies, but none holding under any lease. 
In 1836, there was experienced great dif- 
ficulty in collecting the rents, and in con- 
sequence the Board determined to serve 
notices to quit on every tenant. They did 
so in 1837, and the result was curious. 
Fifty-two of the tenants agreed to give up 
possession, and they became, with the con- 
sent of the Crown, caretakers of the pro- 
perty. The remaining tenants refused to 
quit, to enter into any compromise, or to 
pay one sixpence of the rent. The care- 
takers were subsequently asked to give 
up possession; but, though by the arrange- 
ment into which they had entered, they 
had admitted the right of the Crown and 
their own defalcation, they also held out, 
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and would not leave the premises, nor, on 
the other hand, pay a farthing of rent, 
They said they were determined to remain 
there in spite of the Crown; and so they 
did. The Board then sent an agent over 
to try if he could get some portion of rent; 
the agent called the police in; but the po- 
lice were not strong enough, and not one 
farthing was obtained. Some time after, 
in 1842, the clerk of quit rents, by the di- 
rection of the Board, visited the estate; he 
found 463 subdivisions, he served notices 
on all the tenants to meet him on a certain 
day: two only came. He investigated the 
case of some of the defaulters; one (Fitz-. 
maurice) had sold his interest, in the hold- 
ing of which he was only tenant-at-will, for 
a considerable sum of money, and had gone 
to America without paying a sixpence 
rent: many were in good circumstances, 
and had money, but refused either to pay 
rent or quit. Processes were served, but 
not without great difficulty, against eight 
occupiers, against whom an information of 
intrusion had been filed, while the rents 
due from the other tenants were put in 
charge of the collector of exise. He, how- 
ever, collected none. The eight never 
appeared to the writs. Attachments were 
issued for non-appearance. They could 
not be executed; the process-server was 
attacked; a squadron of cavalry was called 
into requisition, but all to no purpose. 

The Board then commenced proceedings 
against the sheriff for not having done his 
duty in enforcing the processes. The un- 
fortunate sheriff was in great distress; he 
redoubled his exertions; and having stay- 
ed out for several nights, at last was 
so far successful as to take two out 
of a great number of tenants into custody. 

In 1844, by means of cavalry, infantry, 
and police, possession of four tenancies was 
taken by the sheriff; but those who had 
been ejected went back again, broke the 
bolts, and retook possession. A gentleman 
of the name of Knox was then appointed 
to the situation of bailiff, and he declared 
that he could not discharge his functions 
without a police station in the near neigh- 
bourhood. He proceeded against three of 
the parties who had unlawfully taken pos- 
session, and, in consequence, was assaulted. 
His bailiffs were nearly murdered, and he 
himself threatened, and his property de- 
stroyed. He, however, resolutely instituted 
proceedings against the parties for an as- 
sault, and for recovery of possession. Here 
occurred a tragic scene in this strange an 

eventful drama. One of the witnesses who 
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was subpeenaed was barbarously murdered, 
and when the trials came on, there was an 
acquittal in the case of the assault, and a 
yerdict was returned for the defendants in 
the case of the men who had been ejected 
and had afterwards returned. The Board 
then no longer thought of obtaining justice 
in the ordinary way. They, therefore, 
next adopted proceedings by information 
in equity, and in 1846 a decree in favour 
of the Caen was obtained. The tenants, 
however, were not to be beaten so easily. 
They kept a paid attorney, who was to 
propose terms to the Crown. A memorial 
was forwarded from the tenants; an ar- 
rangement for a decision of the dispute 
was then negotiated; a day was fixed when 
the agent of the Board and a deputation 
from the tenants should meet; and not one 
of them kept the appointment. Delay was 
their object, and that object they gained. 
Not one sixpence had been received in the 
way of rent by the Crown from 1837 to 
this day. The tenants were still there, 
free of rent and fear. They had multiplied 
on the land and subdivided, and they now 
lived in security. They had beaten the 
police, the cavalry, the infantry, the bailiff, 
and the Woods and Forests, and they 
enjoyed their triumph. The Crown had 
incurred heavy expenses in endeavouring 
to assert its right. Its law expenses alone 
were 4687. All it had gained, therefore, 
was, as he might say, a loss. And if this 
was the manner in which the Crown was 
set at defiance, when in the capacity of 
landlord in Ireland, what could they expect 
from the ordinary proprietor? Let them 
hear no more of the landlords not doing 
their duty. They could not do their duty 
if they were not allowed their rights; the 
fulfilment of their duties in many cases de- 
pended on the exercise of their rights. 
The landlords could no more be charged, 
as if it were a crime, with ejecting their 
tenants; it was now proved that, with all 
its power, the Board of Woods and Forests 
had been compelled, as a last resourse, to 
adopt the system. Let the House consider 
the manner in which the two juries had 
been intimidated; the dangers both the 
agent and the sheriff were exposed to, as 
well as the arguments in favour of the law- 
less occupiers used by their attorney; and 
they would see the necessity of some more 
stringent law. There was a large surplus 
pee, which would be better relieved 
Y a poor law, than by being absorbed into 


the mass of the labouring classes. In 
either case it would fall on the land; but 
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in one the relief would be arranged upon 
some system, in the other it would depend 
on accidental circumstances, It was useless, 
however, to legislate either for relieving 
the poor by rates, or finding them labour 
by loans to the landlords, if the land was not 
brought under the more direct control of 
the rightful owners. He hoped that the 
Government would introduce some measure 
that would enable the landlords to exercise 
their rights; and when that was done, he 
would be as strong as any of their Lord- 
ships in condemning those landlords who 
should, at the same time, neglect to fulfil 
their duties. 

Lorpv CAMPBELL thought the measure 
calculated to aggravate all the evils it pro- 
fessed to remedy; if the noble Marquess 
intended to withdraw the Bill, he would 
not make any observations upon it. 

The Marquess of WESTMEATH would 
not concede that the noble and learned 
Lord knew more of the state of Ireland 
than he did. 

Lorp CAMPBELL did not question the 
right of the noble Marquess to bring for- 
ward the Bill, and imagined all that was 
necessary to form an opinion of it was a 
little plain common sense. The noble 
Marquess was wholly mistaken in supposing 
there was any such law as this in England 
or Scotland. He would give every justice 
of the peace in Ireland, both county and 
borough justices, the power of issuing an 
injunction for erecting and taking down 
buildings. If such a power were given to 
magistrates in England, it would cause the 
greatest possible mischief. The law was 
entirely new, and it was proposed to intro- 
duce it for the first time inIreland. Most 
of the evils of Ireland arose from the con- 
tinued parcelment of the land, by which a 
population was created without employ- 
ment or sufficient food. That was a tre- 
mendous evil; but the measure of the noble 
Marquess did not meet it. The inconve- 
niences and evils of Chancery administra- 
tion were complained of in England; but 
the noble Marquess proposed to open 500 
courts of chancery in Ireland. Giving 
the noble Marquess credit for excellent in- 
tentions in bringing the measure forward, 
he thought he had mistaken the course. If 
the Bill were not withdrawn, he should feel 
it his duty to move that it be read a second 
time that day six months. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE urged the noble 
Marquess not to press his Bill to a division; 
he objected to it that the individuals who 
would be invested with its powers must be, 
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in their own persons or by the class to 
which they belonged, parties as well as 
judges in the case. Still, the question in- 
volved was one of the most pressing ne- 
cessity; the operation of the law had been 
impeded, even when it was enforced on 
behalf of the Crown by the Board of 
Woods and Forests. The noble Marquess 
deserved credit for bringing in the Bill; 
he should be sorry to see it prejudiced by 
forcing it to a division; but if it were re- 
jected, the Government were bound to pro- 
vide a remedy. Much was said of the 
harsh conduct of the landlords; the law 
should protect the landlords against the 
acts of their tenants, and make such harsh 
conduct unnecessary. There were cir- 
cumstances connected with the land in Ire- 
land, even under the very best manage- 
ment, which exposed individuals to un- 
merited obloquy. 

The Marquess of WESTMEATH said, 
that the purport of his Bill had been en- 
tirely misunderstood. He regretted that 


the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack had used so puerile and miserable a 
weapon as ridicule against a Bill brought 
forward with an honest intention of re- 
medying the difficulty Irish landlords la- 


boured under. And then, when, bowed 
down by their obligations and the chains 
that fettered them, they came to Parlia- 
ment for a measure to rid themselves of 
the disadvantages which obsolete laws and 
modern blunders had placed them under, 
they were held up to ridicule by the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack, in- 
stead of his saying, honestly and justly, 
“¢The Bill will not work; but I will frame 
a measure on the subject, if you will sup- 
ply me with facts.”’ The sheriffs in Scot- 
Jand had an equitable jurisdiction in such 
eases; and it was the defect in Ireland 
that the assistant barristers had no such 
powers. If a tenant was about to do an 
act that would be manifestly injurious to 
the land, they were obliged to apply to a 
Court of Chancery, perhaps two hundred 
miles off. He should withdraw the Bill; 
and, though it was done ungenerously, yet 
the noble and learned Lords who opposed 
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2° Punishment of Vagrants, é&c. (Ireland). 

Partitions Presentep. By Sir G. Clerk and other hon, 
Members, from a great number of places, against the 
Marriage (Scotland) Bill.—By Sir M. Cholmondcley, and 
Alderman Thompson, from Lincoln and Westmoreland, 
against the Roman Catholic Relief Bill.—By Lord g, 
Howard, from Northumberland, in favour of the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill— By Mr. Brotherton, from Devon. 
shire, against the Use of Grain in Breweries and Disti|. 
leries.—By Viscount Palmerston and Mr. Ricardo, from 
Southampton and the Staffordshire Potteries, against the 
Rating of Tenements (No. 2) Bill.—By Mr. Dashwood, 
from Buckingham, respecting Remuneration to Tax As. 
sessors and Collectors.—By Mr. Antrobus, from Surrey, 
for Repeal of Duty on Windows.—By Mr. T. Duncombe, 
from Boulton, for Repeal of the Anatomy Act.—By a 
great many hon. Members, from an immense number of 
places, against the proposed Plan of Education.—By a 
number of hon. Members, from a great number of places, 
in favour of the proposed Plan of Education.—By Mr. Bro- 
therton and Mr. Romilly, from Mid Lothian and Bridport, 
against the Factories Bill.—By Mr. Traill, from Dunnet, 
for facilitating Transportation of Grain and Provisions to 
Ireland and Scotland. By Lord H. Bentinck and other 
hon. Members, from several places, against the Hosiery 
Manufacture Bill.— By Mr. Duncan, from Dundee, for 
Repeal of the Poor Law (Scotland) Act.—By Sir John 
Owen, from Tenby, in favour of the Ports, Harbours, é&c, 
Bill (1846).—By Admiral Gordon and Mr. T. Mackenzie, 
from three places, against the Registering Births, &c, 
Bill.—By Sir G. Clerk and other hon. Members, from se- 
veral places, against the Registering Births, &c. (Scot- 
land) Bill, and Marriage (Scotland) Bill.—By several hon. 
Members, from a number of places, for Compensation re- 
specting the Registering Births, &c. (Scotland) Bill, and 
Marriage (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. Stewart, from Lyming- 
ton, for referring Disputes to Arbitration.— By Lord J. 
Stuart, for Alteration of Law respecting the Warehous- 
ing of British Spirits. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS. 


Lorp J. RUSSELL moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill for amending several Acts 
for the appointment of Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners for England. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS asked the noble Lord 
whether the present Motion was that on 
which it was understood he would make a 
general statement with respect to the Ee- 
clesiastical Commissioners. If it were, it 
would be evident, from the state of the 
House [which was then well attended], 
that it was expected he would make that 
statement. However, if he intended to 
press the present Motion, he (Sir R. Inglis) 
would not raise any opposition; but he 
hoped the noble Lord would state when he 
would make his statement on the subject. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that with re- 
spect to the Bill he proposed to bring in, 
he intended to make his general statement 


SS eee 


as to the objects and purposes on the se- 
cond reading of the Bill. As to that ex- 
pectation to which the right hon. Baronet 
referred, he did not conceive there was 
such a feeling on the part of the House; 
but it certainly was not his intention to 
make any statement as to the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission in reference to the pre- 
sent Bill. He could inform the right hon, 


it had acknowledged the evil, and he con- 
sidered them bound to provide the remedy. 
Bill withdrawn. 
House adjourned. 
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Baronet that the new Committee had that 
day agreed to their first report, which 
would be immediately laid before both 
Houses of Parliament. And whenever 
any Bill founded on that report were 
brought forward in the House, or sent 
down to them from the other House, he 
would take that opportunity of making his 
general statement. 
Leave given. 


SUPPLY—GOVERNMENT PLAN OF EDU- 
CATION—(ADJOURNED DEBATE). 

Mr. EWART said, that he was desirous 
of approaching the present subject with a 
calmness proportionate to its importance, 
and disproportioned to the degree of ex- 
citement which it had created. But what- 
ever had been the excitement out of doors, 
he trusted that the real friends of educa- 
tion would, within the House and out of 
it, unite in the common cause. He had 
always been an ardent supporter of edu- 
cation; but when he had first read the 
Minutes, he had been struck by their want 
of comprehensiveness. Even so obvious a 
subject as the ancient grammar-schools of 
the kingdom had not been noticed in them. 
To constitute a national system of educa- 


tion, it ought to be founded upon the re- 
presentative system—founded upon a plan 


of local rating. This was the system 
adopted in America, to which the right 
hon, Gentleman the Member for Edinburgh 
had last night directed their attention. The 
same was the case in France, where, under 
the plan of M. Guizot, the communes con- 
dueted their own educational affairs. It 
was true, that if the communes could not 
do it, the departments did, and if the de- 
partments could not, the Government did; 
but that was only in the last instance. 
Even the same plan was virtually adopted 
in Scotland, where the heritors appointed 
the masters of the schools. The disregard 
of these principles had been the fault 
which had presented itself to his notice at 
the outset; but he had always contended 
that the Government might give aid to 
the education of the country, and he 
should now act consistently with that 
opinion. But the Government should not 
interfere. They should rather aid and 
support the tendencies of the people in 
favour of education, than force it on them. 
Secondly, the education ought to be tho- 
roughly of an English character. Exotic 
systems like the Prussian system could not 
be adopted in this country. Lastly, the Go- 
vernment should not attempt to interfere 
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with opinions, least of all with religious opin- 
ions. If, instead of forcing any given set of 
opinions upon the people, the Government 
were rather to furnish them with the means 
of forming opinions, it would entitle itself 
to the lasting gratitude of the country. 
Looking, then, at the plan before them, he 
should begin by stating the points in which 
he agreed with the Government. It ap- 
peared to him that the principle of pupil- 
teachers and stipendiary monitors formed 
the essential element and leading charac- 
teristic of the plan which the Government 
proposed to the House. This, he regretted 
to observe, was connected with an undue 
degree of control; but, notwithstanding this, 
he did think that many of the charges 
brought against the Government scheme 
were most unjust. Again, he thought it 
unjust to charge the Government with in- 
tentionally favouring the interference of the 
Church. Upon these grounds he gave in his 
adhesion to the main principles of the mea- 
sure, namely, that of pupil-teachers and sti- 
pendiary monitors, and through their agency 
to the formation of a more complete nor- 
mal system than had yet been attempt- 
ed. He had always held that to influence 
education they must begin with the cha- 
racter of the masters; and therefore he ap- 
proved most cordially of that part of the 
Bill which was intended to elevate their 
condition and qualifications. He approved 
also of that part of the plan by which schools 
of industry would be established as well in 
the rural districts as in the towns. He like- 
wise assented to the principle that nor- 
mal schools should be formed for those 
who were afterwards to become teachers 
in prisons and in workhouses. No one 
without due qualification ought to be al- 
lowed to undertake the duty of teaching in 
gaols and workhouses. He should now 
come to that part of the measure against 
which he entertained some objections. In 
the first place, he objected generally against 
the schoolmasters being made teachers of 
religion. Religion was not the province of 
the schoolmaster. He certainly might in- 
form his pupils upon the great general 
principles of religion; that was, if the pa- 
rents of the pupils could be prevailed upon 
to agree as to what those principles were. 
If neutral ground could be discovered, 
there was no reason why the school- 
master should not take his stand upon 
that undisputed territory, When he said 
that the schoolmaster’s province was not 
to give instruction in religion, he, per- 
haps, ought to have qualified the pro- 
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position by saying that the schoolmas- 
ter ought not to become a teacher of 
theology. It was said, let the Scriptures 
be every day read in the schools. He 
should, of course, be one of the last to ob- 
ject to the reading of the Scriptures at 
proper times and places; but to him it 
seemed that going through the Scriptures 
mechanically did little towards the advance- 
ment of true religion. The religion which 
he desired to see inculeated in schools, was 
the religion which would touch the heart 
and influence the conduct of the pupils. 
The deep spirit and pure doctrines of the 
Christian religion were not to be learned 
by hearing the periodical recitation of 
Scripture passages. Religious teaching 
by schoolmasters was a system which had 
been unsuccessfully tried in Holland; but 
in a year or two after introducing it, they 
were obliged to alter it. When the corpo- 
ration schools of Liverpool were established 
—the greatest monument in the town 
raised by the reformed municipality—they 
were founded upon the principle that the 
clergy of all denominations should instruct 
the pupils; and the pupils, after meeting 
upon the common ground of secular in- 
struction, were afterwards taught by their 
own ministers the doctrines of their seve- 
ral denominations. He was favourable to 
making the clergy, and not the school- 
masters, teachers of theology. These were 
the main general objections which he thought 
it necessary to urge. His more special 
objections were these: In the first place, 
although he was most anxious to see 
schoolmasters elevated in the social scale, 
it was not a good plan to attempt to 
elevate them by giving them retiring 
pensions from the Government. More 
or less, it created dependence upon, or at 
least undue connexion with, the Govern- 
ment. The system adopted in France 
would have been much better; there the 
schoolmasters had a kind of savings bank, 
by means of which provision was made for 
infirmity or old age. He objected also to 


the occasional grant of gratuities to school- | 


masters. Who was to decide upon the 
giving of these gratuities? He objected, 
again, to the Minute which stated that 
where pupil-teachers in the normal schools 
were unsuccessful as candidates, they should 
have a chance of an appointment to some 
office under Government. This appeared 
to him a proceeding open to much doubt 
as to its policy. It invited any man unfit 
to be a schoolmaster to become one. It 
taught him to say, “If I do not succeed 
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as a schoolmaster, I may have a ehance of 
becoming an exciseman.”’ The probability 
under such circumstances was, that the 
man who began by making a bad school. 
master, would end by becoming a bad excise. 
man. In his opinion, it would have been 
wiser, and justice would have been better 
done to the general cause of education, by 
throwing open these Government appoint. 
ments upon the principle of free competition, 
the best man to have the place which al] 
contended for. These objections, however, 
had not determined him to act hostilely to- 
wards the whole measure. They had ra. 
ther induced him to endeavour to frame 
amendments, though he feared that the 
mode in which the measure was brought 
forward, precluded the usual facilities for 
that purpose. And what was it that dis- 
posed him not to offer any opposition, fur- 
ther than the amendments of which he had 
given notice, to the plan of Her Majesty’s 
Government? It was the traces which he 
saw in some portions of the plan, of the 
elements of progress. It was a progres- 
sion from a worse to a better system. It 
was certainly not a progression so consid- 
erable as he could have wished, nor was 
it entirely of the nature he could have de- 
sired; still it was a progression, and there- 
fore he could not feel himself at liberty to 
vote for the Amendment of lis hon. Friend 
the Member for Finsbury. The grant 
must always come annually before Parlia- 
ment. The Minutes must be brought for- 
ward upon the responsibility of Government. 
He was anxious to increase the responsi- 
bility of Government on the subject of edu- 
cation; and he trusted they would make an 
annual statement of all they had to do with 
the education of the people, from the lowest 
schoolmaster up to the British Museum. 
This measure added to the responsibility of 
Government; and as the people would every 
year have the great subject brought before 
them, they would feel they had obtained 
a greater degree of power over their edu- 
/eational system as a nation. He deeply 
regretted to find that some of the best 
friends to education in this country were 
disunited upon this measure, more from 
feelings of sectarianism than from views of 
a more generous or philosophic character; 
and that, in the language of Hudibras— 
“ Civil and religious fears 
Set folks together by the ears.” 

He hoped, however, that these civil and 
religious fears were more imaginary than 
real, and that, though the friends of edu- 
cation were disunited for a time, they would 
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not remain in o lasting state of disunion. 
If the Government showed they were im- 
partial—if they showed no favour towards 
any sect—if they proceeded at once fairly 
and fearlessly and firmly—they might ac- 
complish much good, and reconcile many 
adversaries. He was willing to give 
them credit for wishing to accomplish that 
which they had the power, and which they 
ought to have the inclination, to do. If 
they thus acted, and if Parliament fulfilled 
its duty, he should not despair of the cause 
of education. For these reasons, after 
much hesitation and much deliberation, and 
not without an ardent feeling for the ge- 
neral welfare, amidst all the partial dissen- 
sions which surrounded them, he should 
give his vote in favour of the measure pro- 
posed by the noble Lord, as distinguished 
from the proposals of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
T. Duncombe), reserving to himself the 
right of supporting other amendments, if 
he judged fit, and of bringing forward his 


own. 

Sm C. NAPIER said, if he were to 
consult his own wishes, he should be con- 
tent to give a silent vote upon the present 
question, because there were many in that 
House much more capable of handling the 
subject than himself, and he felt a great 
disinclination to meddle with matters that 
he did not understand. But representing, 
as he did, a large metropolitan district 
deeply interested in the question, he 
thought it his duty to trespass for a short 
time upon the attention of the House. At 
the same time, he denied that either him- 
self or his Colleague had been summoned 
before their constituents, or instructed to 
oppose the present Bill; neither had they 
been overawed in their deliberations by 
any pressure from without. He knew not 
whether the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government referred to him the other 
evening when he spoke of constituencies 
having overawed their representatives; but 
he could tell the noble Lord that he was 
not to be overawed by any constituency, 
or by any Government, or by anybody else, 
when he thought he was honestly discharg- 
ing his duty. The noble Lord stated the 
other evening that nearly a million children 
were educated in the National schools—that 
the liturgy and catechism were taught in 
those schools—and that the children were 
obliged to attend church. He said, more- 
over, that the Committee of Education nei- 
ther approved nor disapproved of that plan; 
but he added that he hoped the Church 
would be more liberal, ad that, like the 
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Dissenters, they would not foree any parti- 
cular form of religion upon the children. 
It appeared to him that if the views of the 
noble Lord were followed out, the result 
would be very nearly a secular system of 
education. Under the proposed plan it 
was obvious, when they considered that it 
was utterly impossible to connect a school 
with every church and chapel, that in 
many cases the children must either attend 
a school where a religion was taught which 
they did not like, or they must be content 
to go without education altogether. He 
(Sir C. Napier) could see no reason why, 
if secular education were given to all the 
children of this country during the week, 
the clergy might not give them religious 
instruction upon the Sunday. Would there 
be any danger of the children being without 
a religious education, if they were gene- 
rally taught in that manner, as they were 
at present in many small districts? There 
would be no danger if that course were 
adopted; but he feared that the clergy, 
and the higher clergy particularly, would 
consider that as a great imposition upon 
them. The Church did not choose to take 
upon itself the trouble of educating its own 
people, and unless they obtained the assist- 
ance of schoolmasters they were willing 
that the children should go without educa- 
tion. He was sorry to state this; but he 
gave it as his conscientious opinion. If 
the Church of England generally adopted 
that system, no doubt Dissenters would do 
the same; and he saw no difficulty what- 
ever in the way of thus securing to the 
children a good secular and religious edu- 
cation. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Paymaster of the Forces, in an eloquent 
speech, stated last night a great number 
of reasons why the people of this country 
should be educated, and referred to the 
Gordon riots, the Bristol riots, the Notting- 
ham riots, and the outrages of Swing and 
Rock, as the result of the lamentable state 
of ignorance in which the people were 
plunged. He thought, if they gave the 
people the best education in the world, these 
things might still occur; but if the right 
hon. Gentleman were right, he should like 
to know why Catholics were to be excluded 
from the provisions of the Bill. These 
were his main objections to the principle 
of the Bill; but he had also great objections 
to its details, which he believed were shared 
in by a great number of Dissenters, and by 
many members of the Church of England. 
The appointment of inspectors of Dissent- 
ing schools rested with the Government, 
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subject to the approval of the managers of 
the different schools—- 

Sir G. GREY: The gallant Officer is 
not quite right. The appointment of in- 
spectors of Church of England schools 
rests with the Government, subject to the 
approval of the Archbishop of the province; 
and the appointment of inspectors connect- 
ed with the British and Foreign schools, 
which represents different denominations 
of Dissenters, rests with the Government, 
subject to the approval of the committee 
of that society. 

Sm C. NAPIER continued: There 
were many other points of detail to which 
he objected. He did not think, for ex- 
ample, that the system of training assistant 
teachers would be found to work satisfacto- 
rily, for it would be very difficult to per- 
suade children of tender years to quit their 
homes in order to enter upon such an oe- 
cupation. At the same time he did not 
agree with those who objected to the ap- 
pointment of certain of the assistant 
teachers to offices under the Government; 
neither did he believe that there was any 
intention towards patronage un the part of 
the Government in making that proposal; 
but he believed if the places were distri- 
buted impartially, alike to Dissenters and 
Churchmen, the system would be attended 
with advantage. Considering, however, 
that they excluded the Catholics altogether, 
and that they would also in point of fact 
exclude a large number of Dissenters from 
the blessings of education, he felt bound to 
oppose the present measure. 

The Eart of ARUNDEL and SUR- 
REY would not enter in detail into the 
position of the Dissenters, because that 
would be much better done by others. He 
would confine his remarks to the effect of 
the proposed measure on the body to which 
he belonged (the Roman Catholics), It 
was not without a painful struggle that he 
had made up his mind to the course he 
should pursue on this occasion. He had, 
however, endeavoured to look at the ques- 
tion on both sides. On the one side he 
found a grant made by the State for the 
purpose of education, from participation in 
which the Roman Catholics alone were ex- 
cluded; and he would ask how could the 
Roman Catholic Members be expected to 
vote money which Roman Catholics would 
pay as well as others, but in the benefits 
of which they were not allowed to share, 
and which was to be spent in aiding the 
inculcation of doctrines which they con- 
ceived to be erroneous? And further, he 
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would ask, how could the Roman Catho. 
lics, as the advocates of religious liberty, 
refuse to join those who on this ques. 
tion were engaged in the same cause? It 
was true the noble Lord had told them, that 
the Committee of Council did not consider 
themselves precluded from considering the 
position of the Roman Catholics hereafter; 
but he had not said to what extent or when 
it would be so considered. The Roman (\a- 
tholics, he considered, were entitled to com- 
plain, and did complain, of their exclusion 
as an infraction of that rule laid down in the 
correspondence of the Committee of Coun- 
cil, where they say that they respect the 
rights of conscience. But, while he thus 
considered that the Roman Catholics had 
a right to complain, on the other hand he 
saw the country in a state of deplorable 
ignorance—the gaols filled with persons 
who could not read or write, who did not 
know the name of their Creator, and were 
altogether in a state of ignorance the most 
lamentable. It was additionally hard on 
the Roman Catholics that they alone, of 
all religious bodies in the kingdom, were 
to be excluded from a share in the attempt, 
by a great national measure of education, to 
rescue the people from ignorance—the Ro- 
man Catholics, who had sent missionaries all 
over the world to explain the principles of 
religion, and inculcate the truths of Chris- 
tianity. It was painful that chey were not 
to be permitted to assist in that work; but 
still he did not wish, like the dog in the 
manger, to stand in the way of the educa- 
tion of others, because he himself had been 
refused assistance. He would not refuse 
to others what they refused to him; but 
he would throw over every feeling of jea- 
lousy, and would give his support to the 
scheme of the Government. And he need 
not say that he supported it, not because 
it was a Government scheme, but because 
he considered he was discharging his duty 
in adopting such a course. He relied with 
confidence on the justice of the British 
people. Though they had strong prejudices 
against his faith, he yet believed that their 
sense of justice was greater than their 
prejudice, and that they would themselves 
ere long petition for a grant which so 
many were now endeavouring to prevent 
the Catholics obtaining. He did not cast 
any reflections upon the prejudices enter- 
tained by so many Englishmen. Bigotry 
and fanaticism were terms rarely advan- 
tageously used—often entirely misapplied. 
He looked with plesure and pride upon the 
deep religious feeling of the people of this 
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country, and he delighted in the idea that | 
when they were the most disturbed, it was | 
religious feeling by which they were excited. | 
He preferred the “‘ iron-sides’”’ of Cromwell | 


to the demons of the French revolution. He 
looked upon that deep religious feeling as 
the offspring of the old English faith— 
that faith was banished, but the strong re- 
ligious feeling still remained. If that reli- 

ious feeling were accompanied by some 
shade of intolerance, let them treat it with 
tenderness, and soothe it with love; let 
them cherish the religious feeling, and trust 
to God for the faith. 

Mr. SEYMER said, the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath had last night 
complained that the Government scheme 
was not a complete one, because it did not 
run counter to what he was pleased to term 
the fanaticism of the country. But, what- 
ever might be the amount of the present 
opposition to the Government plan, he was 
convinced it would have increased tenfold, 
and would have been found irresistible, had 
they attempted to propose a scheme omit- 
ting wholly religion from their instruction. 
There were some persons in this country— 
he trusted there were none in that House 
—who viewed all religions alike; who 
thought there was no such thing as reli- 
gious truth; and who held what were com- 
monly called very liberal views with regard 
to education. But he (Mr. Seymer) did 


not call such men ‘liberal ’’—he called | 
| longer at schocl. Hon. Gentlemen who were 


them ‘‘indiffereut.”” The man was liberal 
who, having strong opinions of his own, 
was yet tolerant and forbearing with others. 
But they might say, whilst he was giving 
these definitions of liberty, that he him- 
self repected not the right of conscience in 
others. Those, however, who talked in 
that way about the rights of conscience, 
were free-traders in religion, but monopo- 
lists in conscience. Had it never occured 
to them that the Government might have a 
conscience, and that that conscience might 
teach them that they were not justified in 
allowing great masses of the people to re- 
main in the depths of ignorance without 
making one effort to save them. There 
was then a Nonconformist conscience versus 
a Government conscience; and he knew 
which was the most enlightened of the two. 
The present question was confined really 
ina very small compass. He would ask, 
first, were the present means of education 
commensurate with the wants and require- 
ments of the people? Then, if they were 
not, did the proposal of the Government 
afford a sufficient remedy; and was there 
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anything inconsistent in it with the prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty? In 
answer to the first question, they had been 
told by some that there was but little igno- 
rance prevailing—nothing which a little 
more exertion and extension of the volun- 
tary system would not remove. With that 
statement he could not agree, when he 
read such facts as these, that out of 50,000 
persons taken into custody in the metropo- 
litan districts, 45,000 either could not read 
or write at all, or could read or write im- 
perfectly—that in the poor-law unions of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, which were fair spe- 
cimens of agricultural districts, one-half of 
the inmates above sixteen could neither 
read nor write at all, or could only do so 
imperfectly—and more especially when he 
remembered what was meant by reading 
and writing ‘‘imperfectly.’”” When the 
term ‘‘read imperfectly’’ was used, it 
meant that reading was always a trouble 
and a task to the person, and that he was 
obliged to spell almost every word. And as 
for ‘‘ writing imperfectly’’—had hon. Gen- 
tlemen ever seen a labouring man sign his 
name? First he looked at the pen, then 
he looked at the ink, then at the paper, and 
at length after sundry ponderous groans, 


‘he made some extraordinary hierogly- 


phic, that might arrest the attention of M. 
Champollion or Sir Gardiner Wilkinson. He 
should be glad to see any plan by which the 
boys in rural districts could be kept alittle 


acquainted with the rural districts would 
know that the boys, on leaving school, were 
generally employed in the dignified occupa- 
tion of bird-keeping. There they sat the 
greater part of the day under a hedge, 
passing their lives in a state of dreamy 
existence. They saw a rook, and they apos- 
trophised him as a “‘ black rascal ;”’ and 
that was their occupation; or if they were 
of a more active temperament, they em- 
ployed themselves, like a transatlantic 
senator whittling with his knife, cutting 
notches on a post. It was much better 
these youths should have an opportunity of 
going to school, and acquiring a little use- 
ful learning. Those were the pupils. Next 
he came to the masters. Men were gener- 
ally made schoolmasters because they were 
unfit for anything else. If a man lost a 
leg or an arm, the first thing he did was to 
look for a turnpike ; or, failing an empty 
turnpike, he next applied for the situation 
of village schoolmaster, and very often with 
success. He did not mean to say that such 
a man would be employed in spite of a bad 
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moral character; but he certainly would in 
spite of the absence of those intellectual 
qualifications which should fit him for his 
office. And he did not blame those who 
employed him much, for there was little 
competition for the place, and they were 
glad to relieve the parish from the burden 
of a large family, because somehow or other 
such men always had large families. It 
was said that the clergy were responsible 
for the education of their people. He de- 
nied that such was the case. It was a 
portion of the clergyman’s duty; but he had 
to visit the sick and to perform many other 
offices of equal importance. The clergy- 
man had to deal with such schools as he 
had, and he never could make a school a 
good one without the assistance of a really 
good schoolmaster. Hon. Gentlemen might 
say that he was making a bad case for him- 
self, for that he was now describing schools 
in the agricultural districts which for the 
most part belonged to the Church of Eng- 
land. That was true; but he did not at 
all wish to blink the truth with regard to 
those schools. He was tired of friendly 
reports drawn up by friendly secretaries, 
and read before friendly committees. He 
was tired of all that. He wished to con- 
ceal nothing, but wanted a fair and im- 
aes inspection by the Government. If 

e turned to town schools, however, he 


found that the same thing was the case. 
He held in his hand a short extract from a 
valuable publication of the Statistical So- 
ciety, who appointed a committee to in- 
quire into the subject, which contained 


some information upon the point. That 


report stated— 


“The mistresses of the common day-schools 
were sometimes young persons unable to go to 
service from ill health, or desirous of staying at 
home with a sick or aged parent, and glad to add 
something to their means of maintenance. Some, 
again, were mothers of large families ; and, in all 
cases, even the most favourable, the female 
teachers had their own household work to attend 
to. A very large portion of the masters of com- 
mon day-schools, and still more of middling day- 
schools, were men in distressed circumstances, or 
who had at some time or other failed in trade, and 
seemed to have taken up the profession of a school- 
master as a last resource. Your Committee hardly 
ever entered for any length of time into conversa- 
tion with the proprietor of a common or middling 
day-school, but he or she began to talk of having 
been in better circumstances, and of unforeseen 
difficulties.” 


A question had been asked of the teacher 
in a dame’s school with regard to the 
amount of remuneration which she receiv- 
ced, and the amount of knowledge which 


‘she imparted, and her answer was, “ we 
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little they pays us, and it’s little we teaches 
them.”’ Such as he had described being 
the state of education in the country, and 
such being the condition of the school. 
masters, how were the Government to meet 
the evil? By placing them (the school. 
masters) in a better condition than that 
which they at present occupy, making their 
situation more honourable, and giving them 
a corresponding advantage after several 
years spent in the service of the country, 
for it was truly in the service of the coun- 
try. That was a portion of the plan which 
Her Majesty’s Government proposed, and 
it was a plan in which, for his part, he 
could not see anything dangerous either to 
civil or to religious liberty. On the con- 
trary, he thought that any one who read 
it, and carefully looked at the nature of the 
system proposed, must be surprised that 
any opposition should be given to so 
simple and liberal a proposition. They 
had indeed been told that in foreign 
countries the catechism which was used 
in the schools was of a nature that mixed 
up the principles of absolutism with the 
reverence due to the Creator: but what 
analogy, he would ask, was there be- 
tween those foreign countries and free 
England? The freedom which existed in 
the press, which existed in the House of 
Commons, which existed in that very de- 
bate which was then proceeding, showed 
that there was not the slightest analogy 
between England and the countries which 
had been so alluded to. The danger of 
the system of using such catechisms in 
Austria or Russia was in this—that if any 
one thought to publish a catechism in which 
such principles of absolutism would be con- 
troverted, he might expect, ifin Austria, a 
residence in the fortress of Spailberg; and if 
in Russia, a journey to Siberia. The doe- 
trines of political economy had been brought 
forward in opposition to the plan of Her 
Majesty’s Government; but he protested 
against the application of those principles 
to such a subject as education, for many 
reasons, amongst which was that in moral 
questions the very reverse took place of 
that which occurred in political economy, 
for often the greater the want the less the 
demand. They all knew the way in which 
petitions were often got up on questions of 
public interest ; and he would remark that 
the system of getting up petitions had been 
pursued to a great length with respect to 
this education question. A Dissenting 
minister in his neighbourhood obtained the 
signatures of children down to 10 years of 
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to petitions against the plan proposed 
by the Government; and the House could 
judge of the language in which they de- 
seribed it, when he informed them that one 
clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Waite, said of the 
Established Church, that, ‘‘ false in prin- 
ciple, unjust in character, trembling with 
age, she stood stained with the blood of 
her victims, and covered with the mantle 
of disrepute.”” What sympathies could 
there be in common between the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) and the Rev. Mr. 
Waite 2 There could be none; if there 
were, the noble Lord would meet with 
more opposition from Members on his (the 
Opposition) side of the House than he had 
hitherto experienced. The British and 
Foreign School Society, which contained 
among its supporters Dissenters of nearly 
all denominations, had never repudiated the 
doctrine of State assistance in promoting 
education. But now the Church came 
forward, and, seeing the want of education, 
made a sacrifice (for a sacrifice he thought 
she had really made), the Dissenters dis- 
covered that State assistance in promoting 
education was wrong in principle. Be- 


tween the two, he feared that, if Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers listened to both parties, 


there would never be good schools for the 
education of the people in this country. 
He did not wish to empty the chapels in 
order to fill the churches. There was 
ample scope for both the Church and Dis- 
sent, Let them both endeavour to reclaim 
those who went neither to the church nor 
to the chapel. These were the recruits 
and the converts whom they should hope 
to make. And at whose expense would 
such converts be made? At the expense 
of the Church, or of Dissent? No! but at 
the expense of gross immorality, of brutal 
ignorance, and of practical atheism. He 
offered his cordial support to the Govern- 
ment for their proposal, and thanked them 
for the manner in which they had brought 
it in, 

Mr. AGLIONBY felt it necessary tosay a 
few words to the House in explanation of the 
vote which he intended to give, lest it might 
be misconstrued by some into an expression 
of opinion on his part unfavourable to the 
general spread of education. He thought 
the hon. Member for Dorsetshire had ra- 
ther misinterpreted and misrepresented the 
feelings of hon. Members at his (Mr. Ag- 
lionby’s) side of the House who were not in 
favour of the plan as it stood, but who de- 
plored sincerely the evils which the plan 
was brought in with the view of removing. 
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The question for them to consider was, 
whether the scheme proposed by the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government was 
the best calculated to meet those evils. A 
few months would show whether the 
Government had, in the intricate cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed, 
taken the wisest and best course; but for 
his part, he could not see that at present 
so clearly as the supporters of the measure 
appeared to see it. He listened with 
pleasure and admiration to the eloquent 
speech of the right hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh last night : his premises were true, 
and he perfectly agreed with them, but his 
conclusions from those premises he could 
not agree with; and the impressions left 
upon his mind after hearing that speech 
were more in accordance with the opinions 
entertained by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bath, who gave a most triumphant 
answer to the speech of the right hon. 
Member for Edinburgh. No doubt existed 
as to the necessity for additional means of 
education; for although many persons of 
activity and perseverance had exerted 
themselves in furthering education by pri- 
vate aid, yet in many of the agricultural 
districts, as well as in many towns through- 
out the country, that anxiety on the part of 
private individuals to encourage education 
did not exist. In such cases he agreed 
with the right hon. Member for Edinburgh 
that the State ought to step in, for it was 
evident that private encouragement had not 
been sufficient to provide for education; and 
he also agreed with those who thought that 
this proposal of the Government was not 
brought forward with the intention of in- 
creasing the Government power and pat- 
ronage; nor did he think there was con- 
tained in the plan anything unconstitu- 
tional, for in reality the question which they 
had to decide was, ought the State to pro- 
vide for the education of all? That was 
the real question; and therefore he thought 
it would be worth while for the House to 
consider whether something like what was 
contained in the resolution of which notice 
had been given by the hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets mightnot be introduced 
into the plan of the Government. He 
thought that secular education ought to be 
extended to all classes of the community, 
and extended unaccompanied by any tram- 
mels which would be calculated to prevent 
the whole of the people from taking ad- 
vantage of it; but by this plan the Roman 
Catholics were excluded, and so were the 
Jews, from the advantages to be derived 
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from the aid of the State. He did not see 
why the Jews should be excluded from the 
plan; and although it was true that they 
might not avail themselves of those schools 
even if they were opened to them, yet that 
was no reason for our stamping them with 
the mark of exclusion. He could not sup- 
port a plan which did not leave the schools 
open to all; and therefore, when he opposed 
the proposition of the Government, he trust- 
ed his vote would not be misconstrued into 
an opposition of education. 

Viscount SANDON was anxious to 
trouble the House with a few words to 
explain the grounds on which he would 
support the measure of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. He wished to call the attention 
of the House to the fact that those objec- 
tions which had loaded the Table with 
petitions against the scheme, and which 
had brought gentlemen from all parts of 
the country to hold a sort of parliament in 
that metropolis, had, one after another, 
been abandoned by the hon. Members who 
had spoken within the walls of that House. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman who last 
addressed them, had told them that he 
abandoned the objection grounded on the 
allegation that there was a sufficiency of 
education; and he had also abandoned the 
objection that the Government had adopted 
this scheme with a view to the extension 
of their patronage. When such objections 
as these were abandoned, he thought it 
was probable that a great portion of that 
excitement which had been encouraged 
throughout the country on this subject, 
would no longer continue to exist. He 
was glad to hear the admissions that it 
was the duty of the State to provide, so 
far as it was able, for the education of the 
people; that religion was an essential part 
of everything worthy of the name of edu- 
cation; that education did not consist in 
reading, writing, casting up accounts, and 
the use of the globes; and that real edu- 
cation consisted in the education of the 
moral man; and that to attempt to strip 
education of that which formed the moral 
man was a mockery, a delusion, and a 
snare. The State admitted that education, 
in order to be effectual, must be religious. 
Could the State, then, give the people a 
proper religious education ? In this coun- 
try, at least, the natural answer was, that 
it was impossible. It might be possible in 
a country where there was a general uni- 
formity of opinion; but, in a country like 
this, where such unlimited freedom of 
opinion prevailed, and where opinions va- 
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ried so materially on matters of religion, 
he believed that it would be utterly impos- 
sible for the State to undertake the relj. 
gious education of the people. What, then, 
did the State do? It took the means the 
country itself had chosen, and it said, 
‘“* We will adopt your plans, and we will 
assist you, on condition that you make 
your education effectual.’’ He thought 
this was a wise principle; and to his mind 
it appeared to be the only principle the 
Government of this country could adopt. 
It was on this ground that he valued the 
steps taken by the Government. He could 
not say that he was prepared to give his 
assent to every portion of their scheme; 
but he was prepared, without going into a 
minute criticism of words, to say that 
every regulation which had been provided 
by the Government was the wisest that, 
under the circumstances, could have been 
adopted. This was, indeed, part of the 
process that had been going on for the last 
fifteen years; they had been advancing 
step by step, feeling their way, endeavour- 
ing to do no harm, but to take care that 
every step they took should be in the right 
direction. He conceived that, in its main 
features, this measure was a step in the 
right direction. He did not say that 
the proposal to offer situations under Go- 
vernment to those who had been trained 
as schoolmasters, but who might not be 
fitted for such a position, was a judicious 
suggestion. He confessed that he thought 
it of doubtful propriety. He should also 
have been glad if some stipulation had 
been made, that where there was a single 
school only in the parish, the reading of 
the catechism, and the attendance of the 
scholars at the church, should not be en- 
forced. It was very possible that it might 
be the wish of the Government not to make 
such a stipulation. They might desire to 
proceed upon the principle of taking things 
as they were, and of carrying with them 
the feelings of large and effective bodies, 
certain that by such a course much good 
must be accomplished, rather than to estab- 
lish a scheme of their own, or to lay down 
new principles which they thought ought 
to be adopted. He would not say that the 
Government might not have been acting 
wisely and judiciously in pursuing such a 
course, and in avoiding fresh stipulations 
which might have induced parties to adopt 
certain principles with a view of obtaining 
Government support. He must confess, 
however, that he would have been glad to 
see such a principle as that to which he 
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had alluded introduced, if not enforced; | rather afford a stimulus to it. Why, in- 
and he hoped the time would come when the | deed, he might ask, had so much been 
Church would see that it was her highest done for the furtherance of education by 
interest—nay, her duty—to invite all those | the voluntary principle within the last few 
who chose to receive her teaching to resort years? Had it been done without the 
to her schools, when she would invite those | assistance of the State? No; but in conse- 
who would only receive a portion of her quence of the assistance of the State. And 
instruction, trusting to the inherent excel- | if the assistance afforded by the State for 
lence of her principles, when properly dis- | the building of schools had quradrupled or 
layed, but not enforced, upon the people. | quintupled the money advanced for that 
He believed that many of the points at’ purpose by voluntary subscriptions, was it 
issue among Protestants were often mere not likely that the proposal now made of 
questions of verbal distinction, or criticism, | affording assistance to masters, would be 
or of scholastic theology, which, in prac- | attended with the same result ? He should 
tice, were almost entirely lost sight of; | be very sorry to say anything in deprecia- 
and that, in the practical teaching of reli- ‘tion of the voluntary system. He believed 
gion, little difference would be found among ' that it was a most essential feature in the 
them. He must not, however, be misun- | English character and habits; and he con- 


derstood, as imagining or recommending 
that schools should be established upon 
the principle of neutral religion. He be- 
lieved nothing could be worse than that, 
because he was satisfied that a man would 
never teach religion heartily if he was not 
allowed to speak out. If a man was placed 
under fetters—if he was compelled to feel 
“T must not say this or that’’—they would 
find practically that his teaching was cold 
and indifferent, and that the school would 
consequently soon fall into general negli- 
gence. But it had been said that this 
duty might be transferred to the teachers 
of religion—the clergy or ministers of the 
different denominations. He believed that 
was equally impossible, on account of the 
want of time, if there had been no other 
objection. In many cases clergymen whose 
stipends did not exceed 100/. or 1501. a 
year, had under their charge a population 
of from 5,000 to 10,000 persons; and it 
was physically impossible for them, in ad- 
dition to all their other duties, to afford 
religious instruction day after day in the 
schools, of which there might be many in 
each district. He thought religion ought 
to be interwoven with every part of their 
education; he meant, that the man who 
taught should be a religious man, and that 
in his moral teaching he should always 
keep in view the principles of religion. 
Entertaining these opinions he certainly 
did hail the proposition now before Parlia- 
ment as a very great step in advance, and 
he believed in a very good direction. He 
hoped the measure might be further ex- 
tended hereafter, for, good as it was, it 
would not penetrate into all the remoter and 
humbler districts of the country. He con- 
sidered that this proposal, so far from dis- 
couraging the voluntary principle, would 





| sidered that the scheme now proposed by 


the Government was well calculated to 
draw the voluntary system into action. 
The speech of the right hon. Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. Macaulay) had been so 
conclusive in reply to those who would ex- 
clude Government from any interest in 
education, who would shut up the action of 
Government to be the mere policemen of 
the country, that that branch of the sub- 
ject required no observation from him; and 
he would therefore only say that he was 
desirous of bearing testimony to the merits 
of the scheme, and the honesty and im- 
partiality of the Government. 

Mr. GISBORNE would not charge the 
Government with inconsistency; for this 
measure was in accordance with the prin- 
ciples which they had hitherto professed, 
and which had received the sanction of the 
House. He would not say the measure 
was marked by great wisdom, nor would 
he say it was not; but this he would say, 
that it was marked by great moderation. 
He felt how much he needed the indul- 
gence of the House, because he was going 
to state, as the grounds of the opinion at 
which he had arrived, principles which 
were characterized by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh as principles which 
could hardly be maintained by a reasonable 
being; and by the noble Lord the Member 
for Liverpool, as principles which he hoped 
would never find their way into that House. 
He knew no scale by which to limit the 
duties of Government. There was no limit 
to those duties except the benefit to the 
country which would arise from their per- 
formance. It was not enough to say that cer. 
tain things were opposed to the principles 
of free trade or of the voluntary system, 
The conveyance and distribution of letters 
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was contrary to the principles of free trade; 
so was also the privilege of coining; but the 
people quietly submitted to these things, 
because it had been proved by long expe- 
rience that Government could discharge 
those duties better than they could be dis- 
charged by the competition of private indi- 
viduals. He, therefore, simply looked at 
the present question in this point of view, 
whether the Government could more effectu- 
ally direct and control the education of the 
lower orders, than it could be done by other 
means; and, after mature and painful con- 
sideration, he had come to the conclusion, 
that, first from analogy, and second from 
experience, the interference of the Govern- 
ment would not be productive of good. He 
said that, in the first place, he had come 
to that conclusion on the ground of analogy. 
He had listened, as every man must have 
listened, to the speech of the right hon. 
Member for Edinburgh, last night, with the 
greatest admiration; but it certainly ap- 
peared to him that there was not a syllable 
in that speech which would not have been 
equally applicable if the question had been 
the setting up of an Established Church 
instead of a Government system of educa- 
tion. [Mr. Seymour: Hear!] He was 
very glad that the hon. Member assented 
to the position he had laid down, that all 
the arguments used by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman last night would have been equally 
applicable had the question been that of a 
Church Establishment in the country. All 
the declarations of the right hon. Gentle- 
man as to the low and degraded state of 
the population—all his exhortations—all 
his fervent descriptions—all his denuncia- 
tions of the inadequacy of the voluntary 
system — would have been equally appli- 
cable in the one case as in the other. Not 
only was that the case, but the steps which 
would be taken in the establishment of a 
Church would be the same as were now 
taken by the Council of Education. In 
the first place, no doubt, there would have 
been a Council of Religion appointed, as 
there was now a Council of Education; and 
the first object of the Council would be di- 
rected to the building of places of worship, 
taking such religious instructors as they 
could find. Having got the instructors, 
the next step would be to appoint inspec- 
tors—episcopoi they would then be called. 
Having made that regulation, the next 
step would be that those episcopoi should 
give in reports similar to those that were 
now received from the school inspectors. 
[ The House was here counted ; but forty 
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Members being present, Mr. Gisborne re. 
sumed, having, however, changed his posi. 
tion, in the interim, from the Ministerial 
to the Opposition side of the House.] They 
would probably receive such a report as 
had recently been received from the gen- 
tlemen who inspected what might be called 
the diocese of Northumberland, Durham, 
Lancashire, and part of Yorkshire, who 
stated, that while the schools built were 
capable of containing 15,000 children, the 
actual attendance was only 5,904. From 
another important diocese—that of North- 
ampton, Warwick, Leicester, Nottingham, 
Derby, Staffordshire, Cheshire, and the 
West Riding of Yorkshire—another inspec- 
tor stated, that in ninety-four schools he 
found an attendance of 6,351 children, 
while they were capable of accommodating 
11,147; so that the schools were only four- 
sevenths full, Then what would have been 
the conclusion drawn from these reports ? 
Exactly that which had been drawn on the 
present occasion, The conclusion would 
have been, that more and better schools 
were wanted —that normal schools should 
be established, and more inspectors ap- 
pointed; and following out the analogy in 
the case of a religious establishment, where 
the normal schools would assume the shape 
of universities, and where the inspectors 
would be in the shape of bishops to over- 
look the clergy. The other particulars of 
the machinery would be conducted in the 
same way. The same provision would be 
made for recommending young men who 
had distinguished themselves at the uni- 
versities for their talent and proficiency, 
and for appointing them as clergymen 
after they had undergone an examina- 
tion by the bishops. And now, coming 
out of the region of imagination into that 
of fact, had the Church of England an- 
swered the end of its appointment in the in- 
struction of the poor? He found the an- 
swer to that question in the statement of 
the noble Lord last night, who deplored the 
desperate state of ignorance among thou- 
sands of his countrymen, who did not even 
know the name of God, their Creator, or of 
Christ, their Redeemer. The Church, 
therefore, had passed by the lower orders; 
it had passed by the working classes. Do 
not let them take this as his representation. 
Let them read the report of one of the in- 
spectors, the Rev. Mr. Moseley, who said 
that it was not without regret that the poor 
could be induced to forsake the Church 
which was rendered sacred to them by 
many cherished associations; or that they 
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sought the instruction of teachers, unau- 
thorized indeed, but between whose minds 
and their own difference of education had 
not created an almost insuperable barrier; 
for it was obvious that the public instruc- 
tion of the Church was too frequently un- 
able to be comprehended by them. Mr. 
Kay, also, another great authority with 
the educationist said, the Roman Catho- 
lic Church clearly understood this truth, 
that in order to teach the poor effectually 
we must choose their teachers from among 
themselves. They had perceived from the 
first, with that sagacity which marked all 
their worldly policy, that to obtain men 
who would sympathize with the poor, and 
who would feel no disgust with that which 
was the greatest duty of a priest’s life— 
the visitation of the meanest hovels—they 
must obtain their instructors from among 
the poor. In this country, where the 
clergy were so much separated from the 
poor, it became doubly important that the 
schoolmaster should become the connecting 
link between the clergyman and his flock. 
Now the conclusion which he would deduce 
from these extracts was, that a system of 
education—founded, as far as he could see, 
upon the same principles on which the 
Church Establishment was founded—was 


not likely to effect the object which the noble 
Lord sought to accomplish. He came to 
the same conclusion from all the experience 


they had been able to obtain. They had 
already had assistance given to education 
for the space of thirteen years; and he 
should be sorry if any one were to take the 
results from any statement of his, but he 
would refer them to the reports of the in- 
spectors. The Rev. Mr. Moseley said, 
he could hardly believe on any other expe- 
rience than his own that there could be 
hundreds of children, not of the class that 
were described by the chaplain of the 
Preston gaol, but of the highest classes in 
the national schools, who were incapable of 
telling the name of the country they lived 
in, or who attached any definite idea to the 
question. Some of them did not know the 
name of Her Majesty; others thought that 
the Queen of England was also Queen of 
France, and that England was a part of 
Africa. When asked how they would travel 
to go to Scotland, they said south; and 
they believed that the language of the 
Scotch was unintelligible. And yet these 
same children had a pretty good notion of 
Scripture subjects, and could read with 
ease. The Rey. Mr. Watkins said that the 
children in one school, on being asked 
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who wrote the Bible, answered Moses; and 
being asked who collected the Bible into 
one book, they answered Gomorrah. He 
thought, therefore, that experience did not 
lead him to the conclusion either that the 
Government interference with education 
had been beneficial, or that it was likely to 
be so in future. But, then, they were con- 
stantly told how well the system had 
worked on the Continent. Mr. Joseph 
Kay, who was a travelling bachelor of arts, 
belonging to the University of Cambridge, 
had visited Switzerland, and had described 
the admirable system of education pursued 
there. When he (Mr. Gisborne) read those 
glowing accounts, he was induced to hope 
that they might look for beneficial results, 
But Mr. Kay indignantly repudiated the 
idea of expecting any results. He said 
that the development of the education of the 
people in France and in Switzerland was of 
too recent date to allow any one to speak of 
results, for the real education of the country 
dated only from 1833 ; and that it was not 
in less than seventy or eighty years before 
you could look for any beneficial results. 
Now, whether this reasoning were good or 
not, at all events it proved this, by Mr. 
Kay’s own admission, that there had been 
no beneficial moral results yet arising out 
of the system pursued in France and Swit- 
zerland. Mr. Kay elsewhere said, that 
he had not visited Prussia or the other 
German States, and that, therefore he 
could only give an analysis of the reports 
of Cousin and other travellers as to the 
working of the system there. But there 
was one who had travelled in Prussia, of 
whom Mr. Kay had taken no notice, though 
he was bound to do so—he meant Mr. 
Samuel Laing, well known in the literary 
world for his Notes of Travel in Nor- 
way, and other works. Mr. Laing com- 
menced by giving great credit to the edu- 
cational system of Prussia, which he 
described as a master-piece of human 
wisdom; but, notwithstanding, he said the 
people were not more moral, nor enligh- 
tened, nor religious, nor free. Now, if 
the ultimate object of education was to 
raise men in the feeling of their moral 
worth—in their responsibility to their 
Creator for every act of their lives—then 
the Prussian system must be considered a 
failure. He dwelt the more upon this, 
because he remembered that, some years 
ago, the Prussian system was constantly 
dinned into their ears by hon. Members of 
that House, and its effects were described 
in making the Prussians the most orderly, 
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the most moral, and the most peaceable | not be such good religious controversialists, 
subjects of Europe. But Mr. Laing gave | He had also been in the habit of spending 
a very different account of the matter. He! some weeks in every year ina Highland 
said, of all the relative virtues, that which | glen, where there was a row of houses ap- 
was the most undoubted index to a high | proaching to a village; and he had no hesi- 
scale of morals, was female chastity, and | tation in saying that these Highlanders 
there was less of that in Prussia than in! were a mere set of barbarians in compa- 
any other part of Europe, the number of | rison to the honest but ignorant workmen 


females in Prussia between sixteen and 
forty—that was, of a child bearing age 
—was 2,000,903, while the number of 
illegitimate children born in Prussia in one 
year was 39,501. Prince Puckler Muskau 
stated that the character of the Prussians 
for honesty was lower than that of any 
other part of the German population. 
Then with regard to the influence of the 
Prussian system of education in religion, 
it might be enough to state that a total 
change in the religious system of the 
country had lately been made, and that 
that change scarcely met with any resist- 
ance from any part of the population. He 
concluded, therefore, that the Prussian 
system of education had not been produc- 
tive of national benefits—that it had not 
been productive of that which alone was 
beneficial in education—the moral improve- 
ment of the people. He came next to the 


arguments which the right hon. Member 
for Edinburgh had drawn from the diffu- 
sion of education amongst the Scotch; and 
he was sorry that he should be obliged to 
make a very serious deduction from his 


eulogium. It might appear to be very in- 
vidious for him to meet the descendant of 
Olaius Magnus on his native heath; but he 
believed he had seen more of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s countrymen than he had 
seen himself, for it was his habit, twice a 
year, to pass from Manchester and Liver- 
pool to Greenock and Glasgow, and to 
spend a week at each of these two places; 
and from the specimens he had seen there 
he could not say that the Scotch had de- 
rived much benefit from their national edu- 
cation, either in their appearance, or man- 
ners, or anything else. He had seen places 
in those two towns in which he would be 
as loth to trust himself as in any place in 
Manchester or Liverpool; and if he were 
to pursue this matter further, and take an 
ordinary Scotch village, partly agricultural 
and partly manufacturing, and take a vil- 
lage of the same class in England, he be- 
lieved the verdict of any impartial foreigner 
would be in favour of the English, as being 
superior in their dwellings, superior in the 
cleanliness of their persons, and superior 
in sobriety. He admitted that they would 





he employed in England. He had seen 
their letters, written both to him and to 
each other, and they certainly displayed 
beautiful penmanship, accuracy of expres- 
sion, and unexceptionable orthography. 
Yet these were men when he left the glen 
he had heard it both from the clergyman 
and others, who said, ‘‘ As soon as you 
are off, and as long as their money lasts, 
it is not that this man is drunk or that 
man is drunk, but the whole glen is 
drunk.”” He had some time since had 
occasion to inquire of persons in that 
neighbourhood whether there were any 
of them particularly in want, and the 
answer he received from a trusty Eng- 
lish helper he employed there was, that 
there was no one more in want than 
his own personal attendant, Donald. He 
(Mr. Gisborne) was surprised at. this, 
knowing that he received good wages, and 
that he had other advantages; but he was 
told, in reply, that he was drunk perpe- 
tually; that for fifteen or sixteen Sundays 
in succession the helper had seen him hope- 
lessly drunk. Having received this ac- 
count, the next time he met him he said, 
‘“* Donald, I am afraid you are a sad fel- 
low; they tell me you are perpetually 
drunk.”” The man at first gave him an 
evasive answer; but, on being pressed, he 
said he seldom got drunk except on Sun- 
days, and a bit at Yule (that was Christ- 
mas), or the new year. They were capital 
readers and writers, and were capable of 
a good deal of arithmetic, but they were a 
perfect set of barbarians. That was the 
real character of the Scotch people; but 
their religious education had not been neg- 
lected, and they were great controversial 
divines. He knew a clergyman in one 
parish, to whose sermons he had often lis- 
tened with great pleasure, but who had not 
felt it his duty to join the Free Church; 
all his congregation, knowing enough of 
divinity to judge of the qualifications of 
their minister, had deserted the Church; 
and the poor man had left the parish al- 
most broken-hearted. He, therefore, from 
his own experience of that country, must 
make some deductions from the glowing 
account of it given by the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman the Member for Edinburgh; and 
he would not appeal to statistics in support 
of that position, because he had too much 
experience in that House of the fallacious 
results which might be drawn from them. 
He wished the right hon. Gentleman had 
been in his place, because he had to com- 
lain of him, especially for one part of his 
speech last night. Ie (Mr. Gisborne) had 
been perfectly horrified by the ingratitude 
exhibited by the hon. Member in the man- 
ner in which he had spoken of the Not- 
tingham riots, and the other riots which 
carried the Reform Bill. From the ample 
vocabulary of the right hon. Gentleman, 
he appeared to have selected the very worst 
words to apply to those who had assisted 
them in carrying the Reform Bill. [Mr. 
ProrHERoE, as Member for Bristol at the 
time, must say that the rioters there were 
not, generally speaking, voters.] But it 
could not be denied that they did assist in 
carrying the Reform Bill. However, to 
return to the subject at present before. the 
House, he must say that, judging from ex- 
perience here and in foreign countries, he 
was not led to believe that the Government 
could beneficially or effectually direct na- 
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eate the lower classes. The Wesleyan 
Methodists and the Catholics were the real 
religious instructors of the lower orders. 
He knew that he should then be asked, 
whether he was willing to rely on the vo- 
luntary principle, and he admitted the diffi- 
culty of answering the question; but he 
would say that he placed more reliance on 
the voluntary principle than on the efforts 
of Government. If Mr. Kay’s estimate 
were correct—that for seventy years they 
were not to look for any great benefits 
from this system of national education— 
he, for one, looking to the great progress 
which had been already made, and recol- 
lecting the ignorance of their ancestors, 
within a less period than that assigned by 
Mr. Kay, did not despair of very beneficial 
results arising from the voluntary system. 
He had already explained the grounds upon 
which he should vote; and although he 
had not any very favourable opinion of the 
Committee for which his hon. Friend had 
moved, he took that Motion as an oppor- 
tunity of recording his opinion on the ge- 
neral subject of a national system of edu- 
cation; and he thanked the House for the 
indulgence with which they had listened to 


tional education. He believed he might | him. 

say, that for a Government to undertake; Mr. BORTHWICK said, that the hon. 
anything like a complete system of na- | Member who had just spoken, had, in the 
tional education was a perfectly impracti- | course of his speech, changed both his 
cable attempt, and he disagreed entirely place and his argument. After an exor- 
from the hon. and learned Member for} dium of great clearness and abundant 





Bath, that they would be more likely to | point, he had come from the opposite side 
succeed if they confined themselves to se- | of the House, and had produced a sequel 


cular education. Mere secular education | sufficiently confused and illogical, in which 
he was convinced that they could not/he had completely upset all the proposi- 
have; and the combined system of educa-| tions which he had put forth on the other 
tion they had tried and failed. Then this | side of the House. The hon. Member had 
system was founded on the principle of | said that he would oppose the measure by 
educating all the people; but the Govern- | conclusions drawn from experience, and by 
ment could not educate all. They were | conclusions drawn from analogy; but he 
obliged to leave out the Catholics and Jews; | had had great difficulty in distinguishing 
they could not, it was certain, with any | between the analogical and the experi- 
chance of carrying their measure, propose | mental part of the hon. Gentleman’s 
toinclude them in their educational scheme. | speech. The hon. Gentleman had said, 
They might, therefore, tax all, but they | that the argument of the right hon. Gen- 
could not educate all. THe freely admitted | tleman the Member for Edinburgh would 
that the Church of England did educate | have been as good an argument for an 
sufficiently the higher classes and the mid- | Established Church as for a system of na- 
dling classes of society to some extent. | tional education; and he had expected that 
She gave them that orderly and formal | the hon. Member was about to draw some 
liturgy which suited their tone of feeling; conclusion by analogy from that observa- 
she was animated by a degree of fervour tion; but he waited in vain; the conclusion 
which corresponded with their own, and | never came, any more than the expected 
the liturgy was in fact a very faithful re- | benefits had come from the voluntary sys- 
seript of the religious condition of her fol-|tem. But then the hon. Gentleman went 
lowers: but he held it to be undeniable | to the experimental part of his speech, 
that the Church of England did not edu- | and he said that he was entitled to make 
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deductions from the credit of the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman, because he 
had had an experience of three entire 
weeks of every year in Greenock and Glas- 
gow. [‘‘ No, no!’’] Well, then, the hon. 
Member passed through Greenock and Glas- 
gow to the Highlands in company with a 
gentleman of the name of Donald, who car- 
ried a gun, and the hon. Member complained 
that Donald was always drunk on Sundays 
at the Yule season, and at the new year; 
and he also complained that in passing 
through he had seen places in which he 
would not be willing to trust himself, 
though from the latter part of his speech 
they might infer that he would not be un- 
willing to trust himself with the enlightened 
citizens of Bristol who carried the Reform 
Bill. The hon. Member had defended the 
citizens of Bristol who destroyed their city; 
and he had found fault with Donald, be- 
cause, he supposed, Donald only carried 
the gun; but the citizens carried the Re- 
form Bill. The hon. Member, however, 
had condemned the moral character of the 
people of Scotland. [‘‘ No, no!”’] Surely 
the hon. Member had declared that the 
people of Scotland were good theological 
controversialists ; but that they were not 
so clean in their persons, tidy in their 
habits, or in all moral and educational re- 
spects equal to the English. [‘‘No, no!’’] 
Well, then, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Edinburgh was right, and he 
must take leave to say, that the hon. Mem- 
ber had mistaken the argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman. The right hon. 
Gentleman had compared Scotland with 
Scotland — not Scotland with England. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said, that 
at one period of her history, when she had 
no national education, she was a by-word 
amongst the nations of the earth, but that 
in the course of time national education 
began, and that, by force and in conse- 
quence of that national education, she had 
raised herself to the position which he 
claimed for her amongst the people of the 
world; and the hon. Member might have 
shaken that argument if he had told them 
that when he went into the Highlands with 
Donald and his gun, he had found the mas- 
sacre of Glencoe, although he had left be- 
hind him the riots of Bristol. Then the 
hon. Member had said, that in Prussia, 
and throughout a great part of Germany, 
morals were at a low ebb; and if so, warn- 
ed by that example, the Government were 
now endeavouring to avoid that evil, by 
combining, as far as possible, the religious 
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with the secular education of the people, 
Now, that brought him to the objection, 
that the Roman Catholics and the Jews 
were excluded from the benefits of this 
grant, and to the observations of the hon, 
Member, that, because they were excluded, 
therefore the grant ought not to be made 
at all. He had thought that the hon, 
Member was a philosopher, and that he 
reasoned from the book of theories; but he 
was sure that the hon. Member would find it 
laid down in all the authorities, and denied 
by none, that the business of a Government 
was to study how they could do the most 
good for the greatest number; and, there- 
fore, when they excluded the Roman (a- 
tholics and the Jews, he would ask whether 
they excluded the great majority of the 
people, or whether the scheme, which in- 
cluded all but them, did not embrace the 
vast majority of the people; and if so, then 
the system did provide for the nation the 
best system of education which it was pos- 
sible for the Government to give. He had 
ventured to make these remarks on the 
speech of the hon. Member who preceded 
him; but he had risen for the purpose of 
expressing shortly the grounds upon which 
he should vote in support of the Govern- 
ment. There was beyond all doubt an ad- 
mitted evil of vast importance. The realm 
of ignorance and crime, which the noble 
Lord the Member for London had declared 
his intention of invading, was admitted by 
the hon. Member for Finsbury to be large 
indeed; but the difference between the two 
was this, that the noble Lord proposed a 
definite scheme for the remedy of this 
great evil, and the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury proposed only an indefinite postpone- 
ment of all schemes. The noble Lord pro- 
posed certain means for accomplishing that 
object—means which he confessed might, 
in his opinion, have been more efficient; 
but, such as they were, he, as a represen- 
tative of the people, felt it to be his duty 
to take the good and reject the evil. The 
speech of the noble Lord the Member for 
London was worthy of the best times of 
English statesmen—it was able, it was 
bold, and comprehensive; and he must say 
that he liked the noble Lord’s speech bet- 
ter than his measure. He wished that the 
measure had been as extensive and bold 
and liberal as the speech. He knew that 
he ran some risk by making the declara- 
tion. But he acknowledged that he was 
one of those who thought that, as none 
ought to be, so none need be, excluded 
from a system of national education, The 
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noble Lord opposite (Lord Arundel and 
Surrey) proposed to extinguish Protestant- 
ism by the force of reason and the growth 
of intelligence; and if by such means his 
object was to be accomplished, he, as a 
Member of the Anglican Catholic Church, 
would be proud to follow him, having the 
utmost confidence that the spread of intel- 
ligence and reason would lead to the per- 
fect establishment of the Anglican Catholic 
Church, and would, at all events, help to 
soften that spirit of mutual bitterness in 
which religious discussions were now car- 
ried on. It would seem as though the 
very first principle of their religion, upon 
which they all agreed, had been completely 
forgotten; for, differing as they did in 
everything else, they seemed to be unani- 
mous in renouncing everything in the shape 
of Christian charity. Every one believed 
that all who were not with them were 
against the great God, who had taught the 
duty of charity to all; and they were all 
ready to lift their voices and smite with 
their tiny curse the image of God in their 
brother man. He did not complain that 
there had been any peculiar bitterness in 
the opposition to this measure; and he 
owned that he wished he could find less 
of it in some of those who defended the 
scheme. His conviction was, that in pro- 
ducing the present state of non-education, 
the Church had to bear no small share of 
blame. He knew it was the fashion to say 
that the Nonconformists had done good by 
creating a spirit of rivalry in the Church; 
but the spirit of the Nonconformists was 
to teach by means of preaching. The 
spirit of the Church was to teach by means 
of eatechising; and the consequence of a 
system of rivalry was to introduce into the 
Church eloquent appeals, instead of cate- 
chistical instruction. The Rubric ordered 
that the children of each congregation 
should be examined every week before the 
congregation in the Church Catechism, and 
that they should be taught to say the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Command- 
ments. Now, let it not be supposed that 
he was advocating any particular system 
of doctrine—either that which was called 
Puseyite, or that which was called Low 
Church; but what he contended for was 
this, that it was the duty of every clergy- 
man, whether Puseyite or Low Church- 
man, to convey such doctrines as he be- 
lieved the Church to teach by the means 
which the Church appointed to the minds 
of the poor members of his congregation; 
and he said that that duty had been neg- 
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lected ever since the Nonconformists arose. 
It seemed to him that in that discussion al- 
parties had very much forgotten the true 
meaning of education. At one time, one 
party would consider it to be the develop- 
ment of the religious part of man’s facul- 
ties; and at another, when it suited their 
purpose, they would consider it the deve- 
lopment of the secular powers of his mind; 
but it was seldom argued that education, 
to be sound, was the formation of the 
moral character of the mind of man. Read- 
ing and writing, the knowledge of the great 
sciences, were but great instruments in his 
hand, which might be turned to good or 
evil according to the inclination of his mind. 
The first care of the State, therefore, was 
that the bent of men’s minds should be 
rightly directed; and then any instrument 
might be put into their hands, in the confi- 
dence that they would be used for his own 
good and the benefit of the State The Go- 
vernment, in his opinion, would have done 
better if they had given to the machinery 
of the Church the wholesome sphere of 
action which belonged to its constitutional 
right, before they interfered at all with se- 
cular education. This machinery had been 
neglected for centuries; the Church was 
the only corporation in the kingdom which 
had no assembly for the purpose of regu- 
lating its own affairs, because it had suited 
successive Governments to add to their 
power by creating and disposing of the 
principal offices of the Church. Hence 
the meetings in convocation of the Church, 
which took place at the beginning of every 
Parliament, were dissolved immediately on 
their assembling, it being taken for granted 
that there was no business for the Church 
to do. No business for the Church to do! 
And yet the people in large masses did 
not even know the name of the Saviour, 
and were ignorant who wrote the Bible, 
and by whose authority it was delivered to 
mankind. Nothing for the Church to do! 
And yet it was the common talk—he would 
not say slang—in that House, that the 
Church, in its higher orders at least, was 
supine and indolent. They had closed the 
mouth of the Church, and then complained 
of her silence. Ten years ago he had tried 
to bring this subject under the attention of 
the Government, and he had failed; but 
he trusted that the hint which he had 
thrown out, though coming from a very 
humble quarter, would not on that account 
be altogether thrown away. The religious 
constitution of a country, like the religious 
constitution of man, was the most impor- 
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tant part of it; and the Government aban- 
doned part of its functions when it neg- 
lected that subject. With regard to those 
who objected to the Government measure, 
on what ground did their objections rest? 
The hon. Member for Finsbury had been 
so completely answered prospectively by 
the noble Lord the First Minister of the 
Crown, and retrospectively by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Edinburgh, 
that it would be idle to attempt to add any- 
thing; but perhaps it was a sufficient an- 
swer to the petitioners, who had presented 
their petitions against this scheme, that 
those petitions were directly opposed to 
the prayers of the same petitioners many 
years before; and what, after all, was the 
practical objection? It came to this, that 
because they did not shape their instruc- 
tion in a particular form which would suit 
everybody, therefore they should not edu- 
cate the people at all; that it was better 
that the people should remain ignorant of 
their duty to God, to their Sovereign, and 
to each other, than that they should learn 
anything taken out of the Book of Common 
Prayer. When Bishop Bull was called 


upon to perform the rites of baptism in the 
family of a Nonconformist, where the 


liturgy of the Church was proscribed, he 
performed the rite in the usual manner; 
and at its conclusion the Nonconformist 
said, ** 1 wonder much, Master Bull, that 
a man of such acknowledged piety and such 
profound learning should be a partisan of 
that mass of blasphemy which is contained 
in the liturgy of the Church; for if you 
had but omitted the sign of the cross I can 
conceive nothing more perfect.’’ The an- 
swer was, “‘ I recollected it as I read it 
from the book.’”’ So he ventured to say 
that if Her Majesty’s Government would, 
amongst the many commissions they were 
appointing, appoint one to inquire into the 
number of persons who, having objected in 
their petitions to the Church catechism, 
had read that catechism, he ventured to 
say that the return would be expressed in 
the word “ nil.”’ He objected to any dif- 
ference being made between the Wesley- 
ans and the Catholics in the matter of 
grants; but whilst this sentiment might be 
popular for him as an independent Member 
of that House to utter, still he was bound 
to allow that there was a great difference 
between his position and that of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. These Ministers had to 
contend with many difficulties; and they 
had brought forward the present modified 
measure under the belief that it was the 
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only one they could carry through the 
House. His conviction was that it would 
have been better had Her Majesty’s Min. 
isters brought forward the measure in all 
its breadth and fulness, and if they failed 
to carry it, the responsibility would rest 
with its opponents; and it was possible that 
after these persons had seen the conse- 
quences of their resistance, they would con. 
sent to the passing of the greater measure, 
The hon. Member for Nottingham (Mr, 
Gisborne) had argued from the beginning 
to the end of his speech in favour of the 
voluntary principle; but his answer would 
be that the voluntary principle had not 
succeeded. He earnestly trusted that Her 
Majesty’s Government would be able to 
carry the measure, not by a trifling majo- 
rity, but by such a majority as would show 
to the country that, while the House had 
taken into careful, auxious, and impartial 
consideration all the arguments which had 
been adduced against the measure, both 
within and without the House, it was de- 
termined, as far as in it lay, that the fright- 
ful state of ignorance, and vice, and crime 
which prevailed in the country should no 
longer continue ; that steps should be taken 
for the establishment of a better order of 
things ; that an education should be given 
which did not consist merely in reading, 
writing, and casting accourts, but would 
embrace the larger and more momentous 
concerns of religion and morality, and the 
formation of good and virtuous charac- 
ter. 

Viscount MORPETH : After the very 
full exposition which this question received 
at the commencement of the discussion, 
beside the many forcible illustrations which 
it has received subsequently during the 
progress of it, I should have thought it 
unnecessary to make any remarks upon 
it; I certainly should have consider my- 
self inexcusable to make any lengthened 
observations in defending the vote I am 
about to give; but, asa Member of the Go- 
vernment—as a Member of the obnoxious 
Council of Education—as one who has al- 
ways taken an anxious part on the question 
of education—and, above all, as one who 
is in the painful condition of being sepa- 
rated in opinion from many of those with 
whom I have heretofore acted—I trust I 
shall be allowed to offer a few observations 
to the House on this subject. Indeed, I 
want the consciousness and assurance of & 
good cause to sustain me on this occasion; 
for not only with respect to the petitions 
which have been presented, an immense 
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preponderance of which is against the 
course I propose to take, not on account 
of these alone, or of anything which can be 
represented by the mere number of voices 
and votes, but besides all these considera- 
tions, I feel that there are many, very many 
with whom the habit and pleasure of agree- 
ing, and the novelty and pain of differing, 
make me feel—as I trust they feel, but I 
am sure I myself feel—that the senti- 


ments and the regrets which I experience | 


on the present occasion, can be estimated 
by no common measure. What is it 
that leads me and strengthens me to the 
encounter with such adversaries? It is 
the conviction that the different parties or 
denominations opposed to this scheme are 
fighting this whole battle on a lower ground 
and with weapons of a coarser temper than 
the nature of the case requires; that they 
are too intent on the question of chapels, 
meeting-houses, tabernacles, and conventi- 
cles, and too careless as to the condition 


of the flock which attends each. It is like | 
battling for the armour of a champion, with- | 


out seeing whether there is yet life in the 
body. The doctrines maintained in so 
many of the petitions which have been pre- 
sented, that the State has no right to in- 
terfere with the education of the people, 
has found but a faint echo within the walls 
of Parliament. It has been hinted at by 


the Member for Nottingham, who certainly | 
inveighed strongly against the system of | 


education adopted in Prussia and in Scot- 
land. It is true, as the hon. Gentleman 
stated, that Mr. Laing gives an unfavour- 
able account of education in Prussia; but I 


am bound to say, that the majority of the | 


writers and travellers who have visited 
that country give a favourable opinion of 
the system of education there; and I hope 
we have come to the period when it can no 
longer be cast as a stigma upon the Prus- 
sians, that they are wanting in the charac- 
teristics of a free people. As I was not 
born on the other side of the border, I do 
not consider it incumbent on me to take 
up the quarrels of a people who are never 
backward in making good their own case. 


The hon. Gentleman has told us that the | 


Highlanders of Scotland are a nation of 
savages. I must say, that for savages, 
he has given a rather classical account of 
them, for he says, that he had as a perso- 
nal attendant one of them called Donald 
Bane, who always got drunk on Sundays 
and holidays. Nothing could be then more 
applicable than the description— 


“Tpse dies agitat festos— 
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(alluding of course to the holidays and 
Sundays;) 

—“‘fususque per herbam,” 
(as poor Donald no doubt discovered him- 


self), 
“‘Tgnis ubi in medio (for it was at Christmas) 
et socii cratera coronant, 


Te libans Lenza, vocat.” 
I am very sorry that the hon. Gentleman 
should have lighted on so profligate a per- 
sonal attendant. I must say, I take a 
very different view from the hon. Member 
for Nottingham of the effect which the 
Bristol riots had in securing the ultimate 
success of the Reform Bill. But, whether 
the hon. Member for Nottingham be right 
or wrong in attributing the success of the 





| Reform Bill to these riots, at all events I 


do not wish to abstain from endeavouring 
to bring the machinery of the State to bear 
on the education of the people for the sake 
of keeping of such national ebullitions as 
these. That hon. Member is the only 
one who has taken up the ground of deny- 
ing the right of Parliament to educate the 
people. My hon. Friend who moved the 
Amendment (Mr. Duncombe) scarcely took 
up that ground. The hon. Member for 
Bath distinctly repudiated it. I am not 
sure that he was perfectly just to Her 
Majesty’s Government. He blamed them 
for not going much further than they did 
in promoting the general education of the 
people; but he had the candour to treat 
with no more than the consideration it 
deserved the bugbear that this measure 
would have the effect of unduly increasing 
the influence of the Crown and the patro- 
nage of the State. For myself, I must 
| say that I never heard anything more pre- 
posterous than the allegation that the pen- 
sioning of a few deserving schoolmasters, 
the rewarding and paying more liberally a 
class of men who are at present not too 
well remunerated, and the rewarding of a 
few schoolboys, could ever be turned to the 
dark and insidious engine of corruption 
which those who have petitioned against 
the scheme are disposed to consider it. 
But the hon. Member for Bath thought 
| that we might have introduced a more ef- 
| fective scheme, and one much less secta- 
‘rian in its principle and tendencies. Now 
I am not sure that, so far as my own opin- 
ion is concerned, that I very much differ 
| from the opinion he laid down. But what 
was our option? There were, as usual, 
|‘*three courses to be pursued.” We 
might have an exclusive scheme. We 
might have favoured one particular method 
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of religious teaching; and, probably, if we 
had adopted one method, it would have 
been that taught and inculcated by the 
Established Church of this country. To no 
such scheme could I have been a party. 
We might have taken a uniform scheme, in 
which we might have prescribed the same 
course to all alike, without adverting to 
the existing methods, and without adopting 
any special method of religious teaching; 
but I believe in my conscience that such a 
plan would not have met with the consent 
either of Parliament or of the people. 
Well, then, besides the exclusive and uni- 
form schemes, there was the co-operative 
scheme, which builds on what it finds, 
and which associates itself with the volun- 
tary efforts of the people themselves; and 
because, first, it is the only one in 
our power to adopt ; and because, next, 
it is capable of doing great and effective 
good, although it is more imperfect than 
we could wish, we are willing to adopt it, 
and work it as well and as fairly as we 
can. But, though this cannot be called an 
exclusive scheme, we have been taunted 
with an adherence to the authorized ver- 
sion of the Scriptures. I could not hear 
without some emotion the speech of my 
noble Friend and kinsman the Member for 
Arundel (the Earl of Arundel and Surrey); 
but what was the position of the Privy 
Council—at least, I speak for myself— 
with respect to Catholics ? When I became 
a Member of the Committee of the Privy 
Council, I found certain principles and pro- 
ceedings laid down and established. It is 
proposed in the present Minutes in some 
degree to enlarge and fill them up, but 
without altering their framework. These 
modifications have been submitted to you 
in the late Minutes laid upon your Table; 
and when any fresh change is intended, | 
think it will be right to give fair notice to 
Parliament. Now, I think, that the sane- 
tion of the Douay version of the Scrip- 
tures, and the admission of Catholics to the 
benefit of this scheme, would be a change 
of such importance as to warrant a dis- 
tinct notice to Parliament; and it is some- 
what curious that many of those who are 
most inclined to complain of the arbitrary 
power and discretion vested in the Privy 
Council are also the same parties who com- 
plain most that we have not resolved on 
further changes without any formal record 
and without distinct notification. But with 
respect to Catholic applications, I doubt 
whether they have ever assumed a distinct 
form. I am ignorant, indeed, whether 
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the Catholic hierarchy are willing to admit 
our inspection as a matter of absolute ne. 
cessity. But having said all this, I must 
in justice to myself and in candour to 
others, add, that of no Committee which 
refused on principle to admit Catholic ap- 
plications because they are Catholics could 
I continue a member. I will not enter 
at this period into the discussion between 
rival tables of statistics. I think that even 
those who make them out favourable to the 
maintenance of voluntary education, show 
that there are a large and lamentable num- 
ber of young persons without education 
and withont the means of education, 
Whether we take the highest rate or the 
lowest, I think they show a sad deficiency, 
and they make out a case for applying a 
remedy as energetically and perseveringly 
as we can. Without going into any long 
details, I beg to read a few extracts from 
a document I have lately received from a 
gentleman who has lately been instituting 
inquiries into the state of education in 
Bradford, in Yorkshire. I need not say 
that this is an important and populous dis- 
trict, and that it supplies as favourable an 
instance as can be given of the state of 
education, for the voluntaries have put for- 
ward great efforts there on behalf of the 
cause, and I know that they have some 
schools which can hardly be rivalled by the 
Church. Well, this document which I have 
received states that 

—‘the parish of Bradford consists of 13 town- 
ships ; its present population, 119,681 ; and its pub- 
lie schools, 40 ; its private schools, 111; the day 
scholars in public schools, 4,267; in private 
schools, 3,739 ; in Sunday schools, 19,079.” 


Now, I imagine that voluntary exertions in 
the district have gone a great way to sup- 
ply more especially the Sunday-school 


education of this district. But I hold that 
Sunday-school education ought not to be 
considered satisfactory. In the first place, 
it is inadequate and incomplete; and, in 
the second place, it forces upon the chil- 
dren the necessity of breaking in upon the 
repose of the Sabbath to acquire the ordin- 
ary branches of learning, which ought to 
be inculeated on the other days of the 
week. This document also states— 


“ That of these day-schools 23 have both mas- 
ter and mistress, 7 have a master and an oceca- 
sional mistress, 46 have masters only, 70 have 
mistresses only, and 1 only not in use, being 147 
in all ; and only 8 of these are endowed, not more 
than 10 have annual salaries, independent of the 
pence of the chjldren ; and the charges for educa- 
tion range from 1d. to 1}d. per week. Allowing 
for another public school, there are, therefore, in 
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Bradford 1 public school to every 1,100 houses and 
to every 5,610 of the population; and, allowing 
100 scholars for that school, then 1 in every 43 
js at a public school, and 1 in 16 at day-schools, 
and 1 in less than 5 attending Sunday-schools,” 
It is here stated that the ordinary charges 
for education at these schools is from Id. 
to lid. per week; but I find that the best 
national schoois require a payment of from 
9d. to 8d. per week—a sum far beyond the 
reach of the working classes; and which, es- 
ecially in times of pressure, would oblige 
them to withdraw their children. I hope that 
the effect of the Minutes will be to give 
an independent assistance without requir- 
ing too expensive contributions from the 
children, so as to insure a tuition so regu- 
lar and cheap as to permit at all times the 
children of the poorest of the working 
classes to resort to such schools. But I 
will not dwell any longer upon the deficient 
quantity of the school education in Eng- 
land; because I know that the very suc- 
cess of the argument only makes us 
ashamed of not doing more; and I think 
that the fact of 40 out of 100 only being 
able to read in England, while 99 out of 
100 are able to read in Massachusetts, 
gives us reason to blush that Old England 
should fall so short of New England. But, 
now, with respect to the quality of the 
education. I think thatin this respect we 
shall be able to effect a vast deal of good 
by the Minutes of Council. With respect 
to the quality of education in the same 
district to which I have referred, I find it 
stated in the report of the factory inspect- 
ors in 1843, that— 

“The education of these children is in an over- 
whelming majority of cases altogether useless, 
and a pure mockery of the poor.” 


In a document in my hand I find it stated 
that there was— 

“One national school built at Allerton by the 
Church Establishment, by a Government grant. 
It has been unoccupied for some years, is going 
fast to ruins, the windows being all broken, and 
part of them completely out ; it has’ become the 
dwelling of gypsies.” 

In another case it is stated that— 

“ The school has been built about three years ; 
master and mistress dependent on the pence of 
the children for their weekly income. There are 
no other funds ; school is under inspection.” 

In another case there is— 

“ A master, but no mistress: 70 children, and 
nothing but their pence for his maintenance ; 
pays the rent of the school himself. There are 
12 girls. He teaches on a system of his own. 
Has never been trained.” 

Another school has been built about eleven 
years. The master had been trained, the 
mistress not. The master made about 
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17s. a week, the mistress about 12s. This 
school had for a long time been in great 
difficulties. Another school had been 
built four years. The master and mistress 
were both trained. For some time it was 
stated to have had only an occasional mis- 
tress, but that was found not to answer. 
The annual income was 1201. Funds 
were derived from the pence of the children 
which fluctuated very much. If the at- 
tendance of the children was to diminish, 
there would be no funds to fall back upon. 
I do not feel that I am called on to add 
any thing to what has already been stated 
as to worldly position of the schoolmaster 
in this country; but I must say that his is an 
extremely discouraging position, and that 
there is an urgent necessity for giving him a 
better standing with those in the midst of 
whom he lives and discharges important 
functions. I will only add to that what has 
been said by my noble Friend with respect 
to the connexion of crime with want of 
education a few facts, in stating which I 
will confine myself in that respect to the 
district of the country in which I dwell, 
and with which I am politically connected. 
In the West Riding of Yorkshire, in 1846, 
there were committed to the sessions 417 
prisoners, of whom only 3 could read well ; 
120 could read; 145 could read imper- 
fectly ; 149 not at all. The calendar for 
the last assizes at York contained 66 pri- 
soners, of whom none could read well; 10 
could read; 34 could read imperfectly ; 
and 22 not at all. In Leeds—in which 
borough I must say, without disparagement 
to other places, the efforts of those who 
have adopted these views have been most 
energetic against the Government scheme 
—there were committed within the year 
212 prisoners, of whom 6 could read well ; 
73 could read ; 61 could read imperfectly; 
74 not at all; and the cost of all the inci- 


| dentals of the punishment of crime in that 


borough last year was :— 

£. § 

Constabulary force ne 6,678 1 
Quarter-sessions ave 2,812 
Maintenance of prisoners 5,053 

York assizes sts sae 1,945 1 
Recorder ose +m 200 
Gaoler wa ch ipa 237 

Annual interest on 40,0001. 

borrowed for gaol 


a 
ocoarsneof 


> 


2,000 0 


£18,926 12 11 


My correspondent adds, with perfect rea- 
sonableness, that as there were at the last 
census 31,626 houses in the borough, and 
as the rate of increase in six years was 
about one-ninth of the whole, there will 
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be now about 35,140 houses, which gives 
the annual cost per house of the pun- 
ishment of crime within the borough 
at 10s. 8d.; and he asks, would it cost 
the borough 10s. 8d. per house in direct 
taxation to educate their people rather 
than punish them ? and if it cost as much, 
how great a tax of tears would it save! 
Much has been said out of doors against 
State education, on the score of the kind 
of training it will give to the young, so 
as to adapt their minds, as it were, to the 
groove to which the State wishes them to 
run. When I consider the great variety 
of disputes, and the succession of differ- 
ences in religion ever since the foundation 
of Christianity, whether between Arians 
and Athanasians, Augustinians and Pela- 
gians, or, at a later period, between Catho- 
lics and Protestants, Jesuits and Janse- 
nists, Calvinists and Lutherans, Evangeli- 
cals and Puseyites, High-churchmen and 
Low-churchmen, I sometimes am almost 
tempted to wish that we could see the 
experiment tried, what course a young per- 
son of fair intellect, and without prepos- 
session from within, or bias from without 
—would take, and what decision he or 
she would come to, when the judgment 


was duly informed on the different ques- 
tions subsisting between some of the differ- 


ent sects I have enumerated. But there 
are unhappily too many counter-influences 
of evil acting on the human heart to ena- 
ble us to make this experiment. Few pa- 
rents would consent to it, and no com- 
munity would prescribe it ; but I have yet 
to learn that the minds and intellects of 
the youthful population are not liable to 
be as much influenced, and put into the 
groove, by the voluntaries who teach these 
several catechisms, by the leaders of Inde- 
pendent and Baptist communities, as by the 
admirer of regulations as uniform as those of 
Prussia. In our case the State officer is 
not permitted to interfere; and, as it seems 
to me, the danger, therefore, is purely 
imaginary. I believe that the teaching of 
the State, as far as it went, would often 
be found less cramped and confined than 
that of its narrow and unreasoning cen- 
sors. I have already adverted to the pain- 
ful differences that on this question sepa- 
rate me from many of those with whom 
hitherto I have been most pleased and 
proud to act; but in addition to any indi- 
vidual concern I may feel, 1 own that I 
cannot but regret that the old Protestant 
Dissenting denominations of England, as- 
sociated with so much that is precious in 
our common history, have committed them- 
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selves to the path upon which they haye 
entered. I regret it, because I believe the 
cause they have refused to sanction, and 
so resolutely oppose, is emphatically the 
cause of the working men and working 
women of this country. I regret it, be. 
cause I believe it is the only means at our 
disposal for largely contributing to the 
education of the poor. I regret it for 
myself, because I shall miss the encour- 
agement and companionship I have hither. 
to enjoyed in a political connexion of some 
duration, and to which I have grown ac- 
customed. But I regret it more for their » 
own sakes, because I confidently, though 
not arrogantly, believe them to be wrong, 
and that in the end they will surely fail. 
Mr. BRIGHT: In rising to offer a few 
observations on this most interesting ques- 
tion, I am sensible that I have to defend 
men and principles which are not popular 
in this assembly. Nevertheless, being my- 
self one of the Nonconformist body of this 
country, and being by birth, education, ob- 
servation, and conviction, fully established 
in the opinions I hold, I am bound, though 
it may be in opposition to a Government 
sitting on the same side of the House as 
myself, to protest against the policy and 
principles now offered for the adoption of 
the House. I listened with pleased atten- 
tion to the speech of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh; and I read with due 
respect that of the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government. I admit the ability 
of those speeches; but there is nothing in 
which that ability is more displayed than 
in the skill with which they have evaded 
the question really in dispute between the 
Dissenting bodies and the Government by 
which this scheme of education is proposed. 
It is not the question before the House, in 
the scheme proposed, or in the Amendment 
moved by the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Finsbury, whether the State has any 
right or power to interfere with education 
in this country; it is not the question whe- 
ther it should be secular education they 
have a right to interfere in. The question 
is this: these Minutes that are before us, 
their object, their tendency, and the effect 
they will produce upon the position of the 
Establised Church and the Dissenting bo- 
dies in the United Kingdom. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Edinburgh 
spent three-fourths of the time he was on 
his legs in proving that the State has the 
power and the right, and that it is the 
duty of the State, to see to the education 
of its subjects. Judging from his speech, 
it was one of the simplest things imagin- 
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able; the proposition appeared to be so 
clear that he was astonished any one should 
doubt it; and with the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s opinions I was astonished he should 
take so much pains to enforce it. But if 
it be so clear a proposition that Govern- 
ment has the plain right to educate its 
subjects, it is somewhat extraordinary that 
by any of all the eminent statesmen we 
have had in this country for some genera- 
tions past, there has never been any bold 
and determined attempt to interfere with 
the education of the common people of 
England and Wales. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman appeared to me to prove too much. 
He tried to prove that it was the duty of 
the Government to educate the people; 
but if it be the duty of the Government 
thus to educate them, it must be the duty 
of the Government to enforce education. 
I do not know where the line can be 
drawn. If it be its solemn duty to afford 
opportunity for education, and see that all 
the people be educated, it appears to me 
we must come inevitably to the conclusion 
that Government has the power, and that 
itis also its right and its duty to enforce 
education on all the people subject to its 
rule. The noble Lord at the head of the 
Government objected to the Dissenters 


that they had supported the Committee of 
Privy Council in 1839, whilst they op- 
posed it in 1847; that they were then in 
favour of this interference, and are now 


opposed to it. I admit that many, or at 
any rate some, of the Dissenters were in 
favour of it eight years ago. But we have 
had some experience from 1839 to 1847. 
At that time the Dissenters regarded the 
institution of the Committee of Privy Coun- 
cil as a step leading away from that power 
which the Church of England wished to 
usurp, of educating the whole people; and 
the Dissenters hoped we were on the road 
at last to overcome these pretensions which 
the Church of England had so long as- 
serted, that she was called upon and bound 
to undertake the business of education, 
and that she ought to be entrusted with 
the education of the people. But from 
1839 to this year we have found no step 
taken by the Government which has not 
had for its tendency the aggrandizement 
of the Established Church. In 1839 the 
noble Lord proposed a scheme which, from 
the opposition of the Established Church 
and the Wesleyans, was withdrawn. In 
1843, the right hon. Baronet the late Se- 
cretary for the Home Department (Sir 
James Graham) proposed a scheme of edu- 
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cution in connexion with the Factories Bill 
—a scheme which was thought by every- 
body to give undue power to the Estab- 
lished Church, and which, in consequence 
of the opposition of the Dissenters, was 
withdrawn. In 1847, the noble Lord comes 
forward with another scheme. It has the 
same defect; its object, tendency, and 
result will be to give enormous and in- 
creased power to the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church. It is a scheme of which 
the Dissenters cannot avail themselves, in 
accordance with the principles by which 
they are Dissenters; and, therefore, they 
are bound now to step forward and protest 
against this as against the former schemes. 
And I wonder not they have come to the 
conclusion that it is dangerous to them as 
members of Dissenting bodies, and danger- 
ous also to the civil liberty of the people, 
that the State should interfere with educa- 
tion, since the Government, it appeared. 
was not able to interfere without giving 
increased power to the clergy of an already 
dominant Church. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Edinburgh, and the 
noble Lord who has just sat down, have 
both failed to convey to the House any in- 
timation that there is much doing in the 
cause of education by voluntary effort 
throughout the kingdom. Why, if a man 
came to this House from any other coun- 
try, and knew nothing of what was going 
on in England, he would have come to the 
conclusion that voluntary efforts had not 
only not succeeded, but had never even 
been attempted—so little would appear to 
have been done from the statements they 
made to the House. If these efforts have 
succeeded, I take it few Members will 
say that any interference by the Govern- 
ment is desirable. If there be one principle 
more certain than another, I suppose it is 
this, that what a people is able to do for 
itself, their Government should not attempt 
to do for it. For nothing tends so much 
to strengthen a people—to make them 
powerful, great, and good—as the constant 
exercise of all their faculties for public ob- 
jects, and the carrying on of all public 
works and objects by voluntary contribu- 
tions among themselves. I will just ask 
the attention of the House for a moment 
as to what has been done during the last 
few years. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Edinburgh said, we had been 
trying the voluntary principle ever since 
the Heptarchy; that the voluntary princi- 
ple had been, in fact, for generations and 
ages on its trial; and the result was, that 
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we had an enormous amount of intellectual 
destitution in the country. But it is not 
a fair statement to say, that we have been 
trying the voluntary system since the Hep- 
tarchy. I take it we have not been trying 
the voluntary system to make railroads 
since the Heptarchy, but since the year 
1830; and it would be as fair a statement 
to say, that the voluntary system would 
never make railroads for this country, be- 
cause it had not made railroads in fifteen 
or sixteen years, as to say that the volun- 
tary system will not educate the people, 
because it has not provided full means of 
education since 1790; many archbishops, 
bishops, and other distinguished members 
of the Established Church having opposed 
themselves to the effective education of the 
common people, The House is not very 
fond, and I admire its judgment in this 
respect, of hearing statistics on a question 
of this kind; but it is a matter of figures 
as to what has been done. Looking to the 
statistics given by the friends and oppo- 
nents of this measure, Dr. Hook and Mr. 
Baines, and others who have made calcu- 
lations on the subject, it appears that from 
the year 1818 to this time the progress 
has been something extraordinary. In 
1818 there were 674,000 day-scholars in 
England and Wales; in 1833, there were 
1,276,000; in 1847, there were 2,147,000 
day-scholars. Thus, in 1818, the propor- 
tion was | in 17 to the population; in 1833, 
it was 1 in 11; in 1b4y, it was 1 in 8. 
The population has increased only 49 per 
cént since that time, whilst the scholars in 
our day-schools have increased at least 210 
per cent; that is, leaving out of view the 
numbers who are Sunday scholars. I 
agree with the noble Lord who spoke last, 
that Sunday-school education is not all the 
children should have : when you are com- 
plaining of the want, the destitution, of 
education, it is fair that should be taken 
into account. In 1818, the Sunday scho- 
lars numbered 477,000; in 1833, they 
were more than 1,000,000; and from that 
time to this there has been a very rapid in- 
crease. Now, look at Scotland. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary at War, I 
think, is not in his place, or he could tell 
us something about the Church with which 
he is so honourably connected, I mean the 
Free Church of Scotland. If within three 
or four years they have raised more than 
1,000,0007. sterling, if they have built or 
offered to build schools in some 600 or 
700 parishes, what will the right hon. 

Member for Edinburgh say to this? I have 
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been in their churches and chapels; and if 
there be one thing more honourable to the 
Scotchmen of this generation than another, 
it is the magnanimous and wonderful ef. 
forts which the members of that commu. 
nion have made to constitute themselves ag 
a Church free from the trammels and em. 
barrassments attendant on a connexion 
with the State. But we will take Wales, 
and see what has been done there. In the 
Carnarvon and Denbigh Herald of the 
21st of March, 1846, I find it stated, 
that 

— about seven or eight years ago, in the seventy. 
three parishes of Anglesea, in which there were 
churches, there was not one Sunday school con- 
nected with the Established Church, whilst there 
were in the county no fewer than 156 Sunday 
schools kept by the various denominations of Dis- 
senters.”’ 

And the statement went on— 

“ There are now in the six counties of North 
Wales alone 1,022 places of public worship, in 
which Sunday schools are regularly kept by Dis- 
senters, and well attended, viz.— 

Calvinistic Methodists « 479 schools 

Independents . é . 260 

Baptists - ‘ a . on 

Wesleyans R ; : . 202 

which were attended by upwards of 140,000 chil- 
dren altogether.” 
With respect to Wales, there is this re- 
markable fact, that the education of the 
common people—of the labouring classes 
—has been altogether the work of the Dis- 
senting communities in that part of the 
kingdom. There is not a Member of this 
House from Wales, on whatever side of the 
House he sits, who will deny that some- 
thing like nine out of ten of the labouring 
classes in Wales who have received educa- 
tion within the last fifty years, have re- 
ceived that education at the hands of the 
Dissenting bodies. There is, I believe, a 
Commission of educational inquiry now at 
work in Wales. We have not their report 
yet; but I venture to foretell that when 
that report is printed it will establish the 
fact I have stated—that where the Church 
has educated one child, of late years, the 
Dissenting bodies have educated from eight 
to ten. The noble Lord at the head of the 
Government appears to differ from his right 
hon. Colleague the Member for Edinburgh. 
From what he states, I understand he is of 
opinion that the voluntary principle has 
done a good deal—namely, it has provided 
schools sufficient for the wants of the po- 
pulation. The noble Lord said, speaking 
of his coming back to office — 

“When, however, we came, being newly ap- 
pointed Members of the Committee to consider 
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the state of education, it appeared to us that a 
yery great number of schools had been built, and 
that there was no longer such a demand as there 
had been for money to build schools ; and that as 
yarious deficiencies in the management and con- 
duct of the schools had been observed, it would 
be advisable to make Minutes, proposing a dif- 
ferent distribution of the sum which might be 
yoted by Parliament, and laying down in those 
Minutes what the application of that sum should 


be.” 


So that we have the authority of the noble 
Lord for this fact, that the system hitherto 

ursued, the voluntary system, has pro- 
vided schools in about sufficient abundance; 
and it is because the Government actually 
did not find that they had the means of 
distributing their grants for the building of 
schools, that they now come before the 
House and ask for powers to be allowed to 
spend the grants in improving the quality 
of the education. Is it likely, I ask, that 
the system which has built their schools for 
many of the population of this country, 
will be so very long a time in improving 
the quality of the education given in them 
—is it likely that we shall have to wait 
long before it will be no more necessary to 
pay and pension the schoolmasters out of 
the public funds, than it is now to build 
schools for the accommodation of the chil- 
dren taught ? The noble Lord says—* I 
do not understand, then, why any Dissenter 
should refuse to partake of this grant on 
the ground that part of this money is given 
to Church of England schools, these Church 
schools being supported by the subscrip- 
tions of individuals who are members of 
that Church.” I think it was not very in- 
genuous of the noble Lord to make such a 
statement as this in his speech. He must 
know it is not because the Church of Eng- 
land receives money from this grant that 
Nonconformists object to the grant; but it 
is because Nonconformists themselves, in 
accordance with the principles by which 
they are so, cannot receive public money 
for the teaching of religion in their schools; 
and, therefore, they object to the State 
giving money as an advantage to the 
Church schools—an advantage by which 
they must profit, and which will certainly 
be most damaging to the Dissenting schools. 
The right hon. Member for Edinburgh does 
not generally speak with great courtesy 
of Dissenters and Nonconformists. I have 
heard him speak in this House, I think, of 
the braying of Exeter Hall; and last night 
he spoke frequently of the clamour made 
out of doors. It is a very old story for 
gentlemen in office—and there must be 
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many comforts, conveniences, and plea- 
sures, no doubt, connected with office, or 
men would not seek it so much—it is a 
common thing for men in office to say that 
any opposition made out of doors to their 
plans is clamour. But I ask whether it is 
likely that 500 men, from all parts of the 
country, would come up to London, and take 
the trouble they have done, meeting all the 
hostility and obloquy heaped upon them, if 
they didnot believe that there was something 
important in the Minutes to the interests 
of the different religious communities with 
which they were connected ? and I think 
that the right hon. Gentleman is one of the 
last men in this House who should treat 
this movement as clamour, and pooh-pooh 
it as if it came from an unreasonable class 
of persons. The right hon. Gentleman 
tells us that they are abandoning all the 
principles the Nonconformists of past times 
ever taught; he tells us what republican 
statesmen and leaders in the United States 
have said, what has been done or held by 
Washington, Jefferson, and the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. But is there any 
comparison between the United States and 
the United Kingdom? Is there any Estab- 
lished Church in the United States? Has 
the commonwealth of Massachusetts, in 
every one of its parishes, a gentleman high- 
ly educated, well paid, connected by birth or 
standing with the aristocratic and privileged 
classes planted in every corner of the coun- 
try, not influenced by the popular sentiment 
and the popular mind, but acting always in 
unison and conformity with the privileged 
class to which he is attached? Give us, if 
you please, the state of things that exists 
in the United States, and particularly in 
that State of Massachusetts. Free us from 
the trammels of your Church—set religion 
apart from the interference of the State— 
if you will make public provision for educa- 
tion, let not it depend upon the doctrines 
of a particular ereed—and then you will 
find the various sects in this country will 
be as harmonious on the question of educa- 
tion as are the people of the United States 
of America. Just recollect, when the whole 
of the Nonconformists are charged with 
clamour, what they mean by being Non- 
conformists. They object, as I under- 
stand, at least I object, to the principle 
by which the Government seizes hold of 
public funds to give salaries and support to 
the teachers of all sects of religion, or of 
one sect of religion, for I think the one 
plan nearly as unjust as the other. Either 
the Nonconformists hold this opinion, or they 
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are making a sham. They object to any 
portion of the public money going to teach- 
ers of religion belonging either to the Es- 
tablished Church or to Dissenting bodies; 
they object to receive it for themselves. 
They find certain Minutes infringing on 
this principle. You wish to establish a 
system by which the young persons of this 
country shall be trained to certain religious 
tenets. In your Church schools, we are to 
have the catechism taught, and the liturgy 
taught, as well as the Scriptures read. All 
this is to be done under the cognizance and 
supervision of the clergyman of the parish. 
The children are to be examined by the 
clergymen and by inspectors appointed by 
the Government, who are also to be clergy- 
men of the Church of England. The Min- 
utes do not say so; but under the compact 
entered into by the Government with the 
Church, they can appoint no inspector who 
is not palatable to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. The inspector must be discharged 
if the Archbishop expresses an opinion un- 
favourable to him. Of course this is in 
Church of England schools only. I admit 
that the noble Lord will not carry it the 
length of proposing this for Dissenting 
schools; he will not venture to do so. We 
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are not yet so humiliated as that. No Go- 
vernment in this country durst attempt to 
carry that into effect; but if you had the 
power to carry out the spirit expressed in | 


the Minutes, I say the Dissenting schools 
would not be free from interference by 
the clergymen of the State Church. I am 
prepared to contend that the powers given 
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would be only of a piece with the conduct 
observed in other respects. It is notorious 
that, in all parts of England, charities, 
never intended to be used for the promo. 
tion of particular religious opinions, but 
which are in the hands of the Established 
Church, are distributed with a view to the 
effect they may have in bringing an in. 
crease of attendance to the National schools 
or the churches of the Establishment, 1 
know numbers of these cases myself; and 
I know that a child who did not bow down 
to the Church, or who refused to go to a Na- 
tional school, would find himself placed under 
the ban of the clergyman. All the induce- 
ments to him, you vaunt of, to rise in the 
world, and gain an honourable station in 
society, would be merely as the idle wind 
that blows, and would be of no ayail 
| whatever to obtain for him an _honour- 
able place in life. If anything were 
| wanted to show the effect of these Min- 
| utes, look at the triumphs your proposi- 
| tions have excited among the members of 
the Established Church, and the clergy 
| especially. Was there ever a good and 
beneficial measure for Nonconformists pro- 
posed that was received with an exulting 
| shout of gratulation by the hon. Baronet 
below me (Sir R. H. Inglis), by the Bishops, 
and by all the clergy of the kingdom? | 
am wrong, perhaps, as regards the hon. 
Baronet; he did not loudly exult, but he 
| took the measure meekly, he took it thank- 
ifully. I acknowledge that the Church is 
| thankful for everything it can get, and it 
' never loses anything for want of asking for 








by these Minutes to the clergymen exami-| it. I confess I am astonished that Church- 
ners are calculated to give a great increase | men throughout the country—I do not 
of power to all the clergymen of the Es-| speak of the clergy, but the laity—have 
tablished Church. They are made public | supported this measure, because I think 
officers with respect to schools. Now, the| they are as much interested as the Dis- 
vicar of the parish enters the schools, and | senters in opposing any extension of power 
inquires about the children; but he has no | on the part of the clergy. Nothing tends 
more power than any other gentleman who| more to impede the progress of liberty, 
may choose to visit it and do the same. But | nothing is more fatal to independence of 
by your Minutes you empower him to enter | spirit in the public, than to add to the 
under the authority of an inspector, who, by | powers of the priesthood in matters of edu- 
your compact with the Church, can only be cation. If you give them such increased 
a clergyman of the Established Church. I) powers by legislative enactment, you do 
say these clergymen and inspectors are | more than you could effect by any other 
prone to meddle with everything. They means to enslave and degrade a people 
will go there and examine the children in subject to their influence. There 1s yet 
their books; they will interrogate the | another point to which I must advert, In 
teachers as to their methods and their| the speech of the right hon. Member for 
learning. Do you think, if they find a, Edinburgh, who dwelt with great emphasis 
child whose brother or sister goes to a Dis- | on the impartiality which he attributed to 
senting chapel, the clergyman will not be | this proposed system, the right hon. Gen- 
zealous enough to use his influence to in- tleman said :— 4 

duce him to attend the Church? This} “I do wish that, instead of using phrases 
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of disparagement against the scheme proposed, 
hon. Gentlemen would just answer me this plain 
question :—Supposing in any one city there should 
be a school connected with the Church, another 
connected with the Wesleyans, and another with 
the Presbyterians—will any Gentleman distinctly 

int out to me what share of the public money 
or what patronage is that which the school con- 
nected with the Church will get, and which the 
other schools will not get ?” 


That was the question to which the right 
hon. Gentleman asked for an answer. If 
the right hon. Gentleman had looked over 
the grants that have already been made, he 
would have found that out of the sum of 
149,0007., which during the last three 
years has been distributed by the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, the Church 
has received 141,0007. There never was 
anything so impartial. [‘* Hear, hear !”’} 
No doubt hon. Gentlemen opposite, who 
cheer, will say that the Dissenters might 
have had it if they had asked for it. True, 
but the Dissenters were of a different tem- 
per from that. They did not separate from 
the Established Church, that they should 
afterwards come whining and asking the 
Government to support their educational 
system. Their very principle is that the 
Government has no right to appropriate 


public funds for the purpose of religious 


instruction. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Edinburgh knows right 
well that in times past they have refused 
the public money for such a purpose, and 
that in times to come they are likely to 
come still less forward than hitherto to 
avail themselves of such support. The 
right hon. Gentleman took us to the United 
States last night, and I will ask him to ac- 
company me there now for amoment. The 
impartiality of your plan is like this. Sup- 
pose at the present time in the United 
States—there being no Established Chureh 
there—the Government were to offer an 
endowment to the religious sects, and nine- 
tenths having refused to accept it, the Go- 
vernment were to persist in endowing the 
remaining one-tenth, while the others pro- 
tested against the principle of endowment 
altogether; I take it that in that condi- 
tion of things the plea of impartiality would 
be as just and fair as that put forward in 
the present case by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. The Dissenters have not taken, and 
they will not take this money; and it must 
be clear to those who know the history and 
understand anything of the principles of 
Nonconformity, that any Nonconformist 
who takes one sixpence of this grant for 
the purpose of teaching the tenets of his 
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particular sect, can never afterwards, with 
any show of consistency and good faith, 
say one syllable against the domination and 
usurpation of the Established Church. I 
think that in this year of 1847 the time 
may be said to have come, when, although 
the members of the Established Church 
may not consider such scruples wise and 
prudent, the scruples which do exist and 
are conscientiously entertained by thousands 
and millions of our countrymen should be 
respected, and when the Government should 
pause before it holds out an enormous 
temptation to men to abandon their prin- 
ciples; and, in the event of their refusing 
to abandon them, offers an enormous ad- 
vantage to the members of the Established 
Church. With respect to the Roman Ca- 
tholies, the right hon. Gentleman did not 
give a direct reply to the statement of the 
hon. Member for Finsbury on that part of 
the subject, when he read an extract from 
a speech of the noble Lord in 1839; and, 
as there has been some talk of the negoti- 
ations which have been going on with the 
Wesleyans during the last fortnight, I 
should be glad if the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment should think it worth while to 
notice anything I say, to receive an answer 
to this question—Has the Privy Council 
or not communicated with the authorities 
and dignitaries of the Roman Catholic 
Church with respect to the appointment of 
inspectors of Roman Catholic schools? If 
they have, then it follows of course that 
they must have had the intention when 
these Minutes were laid upon the Tables of 
both Houses of Parliament, to make grants 
to Roman Catholie schools. That would 
be something noble, something great, some- 
thing to be admired, in coming forward to 
offer this great boon to all classes of the 
people without favour or distinction. In 
this House I have often heard men taunt the 
Dissenters with bigotry in their conduct to- 
wards the Roman Catholic population; but 
let it be said that those Dissenters have 
ever accorded and been willing to accord 
to their Roman Catholic brethren all and 
everything they sought and could con- 
scientiously accept for themselves. Civil 
rights and privileges the Dissenters were 
ever willing to grant to Catholics. Why, 
many of them who have had seats in 
this House since 1829 would never have 
found admittance here had it not been 
for the assistance they received in their 
struggle for civil liberty at the hands 
of the Dissenting body. My honest opin- 
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ion is this, that when these Minutes were 
laid upon the Table, the Government in- 
tended, and most wisely, to open these 
grants to all persons of all religious per- 
suasions whatsoever. The Government 
had no idea that there was going to be a 
disturbance about these Minutes. They 
were drawn up by a very clever secretary, 
who, like other secretaries, was disposed 
to magnify the importance of his office, 
and when drawn up they were, no doubt, 
submitted to the oversight of the Bishops 
in the other House. The whole thing was 
comfortably concocted, and it was supposed 
the Dissenters would take it without asking 
any questions. But the moment the Wes- 
leyans evinced a disposition to join other 
Dissenters in resisting the measure, it was 
feared that the opposition might grow too 
formidable, and negotiations were entered 
into. Possibly the Government did not 
make the first overture to this negotiation; 
but it often happens in these cases, as every 
body knows, that there is some convenient 
friend to make the primary advance, and 
put the negotiation in train. At this time 
the Wesleyans are supposed to be under 
the delusion that the Roman Catholics are 


to be excluded; and if they are, I am re- 
minded of what has been said by some 
writer, that it is sometimes almost as plea- 


sant to be cheated as to cheat. I am not 
now going to detain the House with any 
observations with respect to the construc- 
tion of the Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, nor will I enter into particulars of the 
expenditure to be incurred, or of the bribes 
to be offered. This only I will remark 
that I believe the last thing any reasonable 
man would do to elevate his fellow-man, is 
to make him a pensioner or recipient of the 
bounty of the Government. But the ques- 
tion is, whether the Nonconformist, form- 
ing so large a part of the population of this 
country, are to have their feelings and 
principles disregarded in the course of le- 
gislation you adopt—whether a new system 
of education is to be introduced in which 
you teach every body’s religion at every 
body’s expense? The Nonconformists deny 
your right to do this: they will not receive 
your money. You offer them that which 
is of no value to them; and the Church, 
less scrupulous, receives the gift. The 
consequence is that the schools of the Dis- 
senters will stand at an enormous disad- 
vantage as compared with the Church 
schools—the one class depending solely 
upon voluntary contributions, the other 
having certain bribes attached to it of pro- 
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vision for life, and for the maintenance of 
which the House is asked to vote at the 
expense of all. I will say nothing now of 
the wonderful statesmanship which has 
chosen this particular season to open an 
arena of strife, and throw down an apple 
of discord amongst us when there was an 
appearance of concord and unanimity. | 
am sorry it has come to this; I am sorry, 
not because of the particular effect it 
may have upon this Government or that 
Government, but because I must ever re. 
gret to see discord and bitterness intro. 
duced upon religious subjects, and because 
I know that when once this strife begins, 
real interests, useful matters, are neglect. 
ed; and men separate and stray aside from 
paths which they might tread together to 
the advantage of their common country. | 
will now, Sir, conclude; and if I have been 
betrayed into some warmth of expression, 
let it be remembered that I am avowedly 
a member of the Nonconformist body. My 
forefathers languished in prison by the 
acts of that Church which you now ask me 
to aggrandize. Within two years places 
of worship of that body to which I belong 
have been despoiled of their furniture to 
pay the salary of a minister of the Estab- 
lished Church ; and when I look back and 
see how that Church has been uniformly 
hostile to the progress of public liberty, it 
is impossible for me to refrain from pro- 
testing against the outrages committed by 
the Government on the Nonconformist body 
for the sake of increasing the aggrandize- 
ment of a political institution, with which, 
as I hope and believe, the time is not far 
off when this country will dispense. 

Sir G. GREY: I assure the House 
that no one more deeply regrets than I do, 
that the elements of angry strife and de- 
bate should have entered into the discus- 
sion of a question, the importance of 
which has been universally admitted ; but, 
notwithstanding all the difference of opin- 
ion that may exist as to the means of pro- 
moting education—notwithstanding all the 
experience we have had of the difficulty of 
dealing with the subject—there is one satis- 
faction which we may feel in common, that 
in the debates of the present day we hear 
no more of those fears and apprehensions 
which, at former times of our history, were 
expressed as to the danger of diffusing in- 
struction and knowledge amongst the lower 
classes of the people. The hon. Member 
for Durham says, that if it is the duty of 
the Government to educate the people, 
how is it that amongst our greatest states- 
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men, we have had none in this country 
who have attempted this important object? 
Iam afraid, from this observation, as well 
as from other parts of his speech, that the 
hon. Gentleman is not so well read as he 
ought to be in the Parliamentary history 
of our country. Even if he looks back a 
few years—since he and I first became 
Members of this House—he will find that 
thisis not the first occasion on which great 
statesmen of this country have endea- 
youred by the aid of their talents and ex- 
ertions to remedy the evils of ignorance, 
and to diffuse the blessings of a sound edu- 
cation. Without adverting to the efforts 
of living statesmen, it is about forty years 
ago that the late Mr. Whitbread, whose 
memory I have every reason to respect, 
proposed a measure for the establishment 
of parochial schools; and that measure re- 
ceived the cordial and hearty support of 
another distinguished Member of this 
House, who never lost an opportunity of 
lending the aid of his talents and character 
to everything that could promote the wel- 
fare of the people—I mean the late Sir S. 
Romilly. That Bill passed this House, 
though it was opposed in its progress by 
arguments founded on those apprehensions 
to which I have before adverted, but which 
are not now heard of; but, unfortunately, 
it was rejected in the House of Lords, 
owing to the prevalence of those appre- 
hensions. But if the elements of strife 
have been introduced into this debate, the 
Government are not responsible for it; they 
have arisen from the ground taken, and 
from the assertions made out of this 
House, faintly echoed by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Nottingham, and repeated 
by the hon. Member for Durham, who alone 
appears to represent those who have made 
them. The hon. and learned Member for 
Bath last night accused my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Edinburgh of 
wasting his talents and the time of the 
House by arguing a question upon which 
we are all agreed; and my hon. Friend the 
Member for Cockermouth asked to-night, 
where was to be found the man bold enough 
to assert that it is not the duty of the Go- 
vernment to educate the people? and no 
one in this House has been found to assert 
it openly, until the hon. Gentleman, pro- 
fessing to speak the principles of the Non- 
conformists, said it was inconsistent with 
those principles that they should receive 
any money from the State to educate the 
people. He said that, being Noncon- 
formists, they could not receive money 
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to educate the peoples and that it was this 
principle of objection to receive money 
from the State for purposes of religious 
education, which induced them to separate 
from the Church. But here, again, I must 
ask the hon. Gentleman to read history 
again, before he attempts to enlighten 
Parliament on the principles of the Non- 
conformists. Those may be the principles 
of the Nonconformists of 1847; but, I ask, 
what were the principles of those great 
Nonconformists whose names are identified 
with the history of their time, and whose 
lives were in jeopardy from the principles 
they professed? I ask the hon, Gentle- 
man to study, with the attention he has 
evidently not yet bestowed upon the sub- 
ject, the lives of Howe, of Baxter, and of 
Oliver Heywood. Were not they in favour 
of endowments? Did not they hold livings; 
and is it not a notorious fact, that it was 
not their objection to receive money from 
the State, but their refusal to submit to 
the Act of Uniformity, that drove those 
valuable men out of the pale of the Church, 
and inflicted upon it an almost irreparable 
injury ? But my hon. Friend the Member 
for Nottingham seemed to think he had 
established a veductio ad absurdum in the 
reasoning of my right hon. Friend, because 
his arguments might be used in favour of 
a Church Establishment. I do not think it 
is necessarily any reductio ad absurdum of 
my right hon. Friend’s argument if it 
showed that it was the duty of a Govern- 
ment to encourage Church Establishments, 
or that on that ground grants of money for 
the purpose of education must be refused. 
But I deny that they rest on the same 
footing; and my right hon. Friend brought 
forward the example of a country in which 
there was no ecclesiastical establishment 
whatever, to show that those who are not 
in favour of a Church Establishment might 
consistently support endowments for educa- 
tional purposes. It is true that this argu- 
ment, as to the right of the State to con- 
cern itself in the education of the people, 
has not formed the staple of the speeches 
in this House in opposition to the proposed 
measure, That it is the duty of the Go- 
vernment to concern itself with the educa- 
tion of the people has been admitted by 
almost all hon. Members who have spoken 
on this subject, until the hon. Member for 
Durham rose. But what has been the 
ease out of doors? To-night the hon. 
Gentleman presented a petition to which 
the greatest weight is to be attached, as it 
represents the principles of those from 
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whom the opposition to this measure prin- 
cipally arises—it was the petition of 500 
gentlemen from all parts of England, 
agreed to at ameeting held at Crosby Hall 
on the 13th of April; and the hon. Gen- 
tleman said, the petition was expressed in 
the usual terms in which petitions against 
the measure were expressed. I agree that 
it is, and that, if those petitions were ana- 
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lysed, 99 out of 100 of them would be | 


found to object to any grant whatever for 
education. At the end of the petition is 
the following passage: ‘‘ These petitioners 
distinctly avow that it is not within the 
province of the Government to educate the 
people.”’ Although the hon. Gentleman ob- 
jected to my right hon. Friend controvert- 
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conviction that the voluntary exertions of 
the friends of education are fully adequate 
to supply all that is requisite to place the 
means of sound instruction within the 
reach of all classes of the people. The 
next resolution ran in these words:— 


“ That, entertaining these views, this meeting 
regards the interference of the Government with 
the education of the people as not only altogether 
unnecessary, but wrong in principle, at variance 
with sound policy, injurious to parental responsi- 
bility, and calculated, especially in the existing 
state of parties, to produce serious evils, detri- 
mental to the very object which such interference 
is designed to promote, and therefore cannot but 
consider the steps which have already been taken 
by the Legislature in this direction rather as an 
error to be corrected, than as a benefit to be per- 
| petuated and extended.” 
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ing this principle, and said that it was not |] think the hon. Gentleman must admit that 
the question at issue now before the House, | his objection is here stated in most specific 
yet I thought as the hon. Gentleman pro- | terms, and that the character of these re- 
ceeded with his speech, that he not only } solutions is that of distinctly laying down 
regarded it as the question, but asserted | the principle that the Government ought 
that it was the very essence of Noncon- | not to interfere with or concern themselves 
formity, and that as a Nonconformist, he | about the education of the people. Now, 


felt bound to support that principle. But 
if the hon. Gentleman thinks that the 
principle is not explicitly stated in this pe- 
tition, I hold in my hand resolutions pass- 
ed at a meeting of the members of various 
bodies of Dissenters who are opposed to 
all Government interference with the edu- 
cation of the people, and which, together 
with many other similar documents, have 
been widely circulated. This meeting was 
held in Liverpool, on Thursday, April 15th, 
the Rev. Dr. Raffles in the chair; and when 


taking the second resolution first, which 
speaks of the interference of the Govern- 
ment with the education of the people, I 
must express my own conviction—although 
I believe it is unnecessary to argue the 
question, which has been generally if not 
universally conceded in the House—that 
the very fact of the admitted importance 
| of the matter, and the magnitude of the in- 
| terests involved in the sound instruction of 
the people, is itself a sufficient proof that 
the Government has- no right to stand 





I mention the name of Dr. Raffles, I beg | aloof, and not to concern itself on this most 
to assure hon. Gentlemen that I wish not important subject. If it is admitted that 
to speak with the slightest disrespect of; the moral, religious, and intellectual im- 
that Gentleman. I merely want to see | provement of the people is the best pre- 
what are the principles which have been | vention of crime, and the best foundation 
asserted at public meetings held in the! and security of a nation’s prosperity; if, to 
country by the opponents of this education | use the language of an eminent Non- 
measure, and to contrast them with the conformist, whom, no doubt, the hon. Gen- 
tone adopted throughout the debates on | tleman regards with equal respect as my- 
the subject in this House until the hon. | self—I mean the late Robert Hall—if, to 
Gentleman (Mr. Bright) himself rose and | use his powerful language, the people form 
addressed us. ‘T'wo resolutions were pass- | the broad basis of the great pyramid of so- 
ed at this meeting, in the first of which the | ciety, which, while it continues sound, af- 
parties comprising that meeting avowed | fords stability to the whole; but by a rent 
the deep interest they took in the educa- | in which the entire fabric is endangered— 
tion of the people, regarding it as a sub-! if this be true, what nobler or worthier ob- 
ject of vital importance to the well-being | ject can a Government have, or what duty 
of the country; and rejoiced at the efforts /ean be more legitimate, than to devise, 
that had been made by various classes of | foster, and encourage those means which, 
the community to increase the school ac-| without interference with the rights of 
commodation, and to improve the quality | conscience, are calculated to remove po- 
of the instruction imparted; and stated | pular ignorance, the source of such exten- 
that they were justified, by what has been | sive evil? The hon. Member for Notting- 
accomplished, in expressing their strong | ham, in the course of his address, admitted 
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the novelty of his views, not as respected 
himself—for I believe he is entitled to the 
merit of consistency—but as regarded their 
avowal in this House. He freely avowed 
that the views he advocated had not been 
heard in this House before he himself 
enunciated them ; and I believe that he is 
perfectly correct in the statement. I be- 
lieve it is quite true that he is the first 
Member who ever stood up in this House 
and maintained that neither with religion 
nor education was it the duty of the Go- 
vernment to interfere. The very re- 
yerse of this doctrine has on repeated oc- 
casions been distinctly affirmed in this 
House. It has been affirmed most em- 
phatically on various occasions within the 
course of the last few years; and this being 
so, lentirely coneur with the hon. Member 
for Durham in thinking that it was not at 
all to be expected that the Government 
should have anticipated any objection to 
the principle of a State grant for edu- 
cational purposes. In February, 1843, 
Lord Ashley moved for an Address to 
the Crown to take into consideration 


the best means that could be devised 
for securing the blessing of a moral 
and religious education to the working 


classes. That Motion was prefaced by an 
able speech from the noble Lord, in the 
course of which he demonstrated, by re- 
ference to statistical calculations, the utter 
deficiency of the existing means of educa- 
tion for the requirements of the people, 
and founded on it the inference that it was 
the duty of the Government and the Le- 
gislature to deal with the great evil, and 
endeavour to abate it. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite expressed his general 
concurrence in that sentiment, and it was 
also adopted by my noble Friend at the 
head of the Government. <A debate en- 
sued, but not a solitary voice was raised 
against the principle of the resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted by the 
same hon. Gentlemen who now constitute 
this House. [Hxpressions of dissent from 
Mr. Bright.| Perhaps I am_ not strictly 
correct. The hon. Member for Durham, I 
believe, was not a Member of this House 
at that period; and I suppose I am to infer 
that, had the fact been otherwise, there 
would have been at least one dissentient— 
at least one solitary voice to ery ‘‘ No,”’ 
when you, Sir, put the question from the 
chair. But I can recall an occasion when 
the hon. Gentleman was in the House, and 
when he at least gave the assent of silence 
to a principle similar to that which has now 
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evoked in so marked a manner his hos- 
tility. I allude to the occasion in the early 
part of last Session, when the hon. Mem- 
ber for Coventry brought forward a Mo- 
tion of a similar kind to that proposed by 
Lord Ashley, though designed to be more 
limited in its sphere. The Motion in ques- 
tion had an exclusive reference to Wales; 
and the hon. Member for Coventry, in the 
course of his prefatory remarks, entered 
into statistical details, showing that the 
same educational deficiencies which had 
been alleged to exist in England, prevailed 
to a still greater extent in the Principality. 
His Motion founded on that statement was 
similar in character to that brought forward 
by Lord Ashley, being for an inquiry into 
the state of education; and the whole tenor 
of his speech led to the supposition that 
his object in collecting authentic informa- 
tion was, that the Government should take 
steps to increase the facilities for education 
by means of a grant from the public trea- 
sury. Did the hon. Member for Durham 
object to the proposal? Did he say a 
single word to lead the House to believe 
that they were committing themselves to a 
Motion which compromised his conscien- 
tious convictions ? Not at all. How, then, 
am I to account for the inveteracy of his 
hostility to the principle now? I confess 
lam at a loss to account for it. I do not 
want to multiply authorities on this matter; 
but if I did, 1 might quote Robert Hall 
again, and refer to those eloquent pages 
in which he advocates from time to time 
the cause of popular education. He 
speaks of the parochial schools of Scot- 
land as the source of the superior charae- 
ter, energy, and disposition of the great 
body of the people of that country; but it 
never entered into his head that all these 
ought to be swept away, because they in- 
terfered with the religious independence 
of the people. It has been asserted—and 
I was astonished when I read the assertion 
—but it has been asserted by Mr. Baines, 
in one of his letters, that these parochial 
schools in Scotland kept down, both in 
quantity and quality, the character of edu- 
eation. That, I believe, is an affirmation 
not in accordance with the general opinion 
of this country. I have one more autho- 
rity to quote, from a newspaper. But I 
believe it is matter of notoriety, that what- 
ever appears in that paper is in accordance 
with the opinions held by Mr. Baines him- 
himself. I quote from an article in the 
Leeds Mercury of the 18th of March, 
1843. It has reference to the Bill intro- 
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duced by Sir James Graham on factory 
education. The House will well remember 
the opposition with which that Bill was met 
by the general Dissenting body of the coun- 
try. Speaking of the schools to be estab- 
lished under the Bill, Mr. Baines says— 
“In most of the manufacturing districts, Dis- 
senters are more numerous than Churchmen ; and 
we think, therefore, it would only be just that 
there should be two schools established in each 
district, and equally supported out of the poor- 
rates and the public funds; one of them on the 
principle of the National Society, and the other on 
the principle of the British and Foreign School So- 
ciety. This is the spirit in which the Government 
aid to schools has hitherto been distributed, and 
this spirit ought still to animate our legislation.” 
The hon. Gentleman has said, in a taunt- 
ing way, that the Government did not ex- 
pect the opposition which has been raised 
to their proposals. I confess I never did 
expect this opposition from parties with 
these recorded opinions. The publication 
of such sentiments as those I have cited, 
seemed to us to have rendered opposition 
from such a quarter a very improbable con- 
tingency indeed. In the face of the re- 
corded opinions in this House—in the face 
of the practice of the Government and of 
the Legislature during past years—and in 
the face of the recorded opinions of the 
Nonconforming body itself, 1 certainly did 
not expect that a new principle would now, 
for the first time, be started, and that we 
should be accused of innovation, in adopt- 
ing principles in which this House has 
repeatedly declared its acquiescence. The 
other resolution of those to which I have 
already referred as having been adopted at 
the Liverpool meeting, not only objects to 
the principle of State endowment, but main- 
tains that the interference of Government 
is unnecessary, inasmuch as that voluntary 
exertions are fully adequate to supply all 
the educational requirements of the coun- 
try. The hon. Member for Durham dwelt 
much upon this point, and contended that 
there had been a great increase in the num- 
ber of day and Sunday schools and scholars 
since 1818. I do not deny the fact, nei- 
ther do I desire at all to underrate the 
value of voluntary exertions. I admit their 
great value, and confess that, were it not 
for the assistance of such efforts, the in- 
terference of Parliament and Government 
would be fruitless. Parliament, I admit, 
cannot hope to effect any material good 
without such efforts; but, on the other 
hand, I am bound to express my convic- 
tion that voluntary efforts have failed to 
meet the growing wants of our people, and 
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that. notwithstanding the extent of thei 
operations a great field remains yet up. 
cultivated, on which we are bound to ep. 
ter and labour assiduously. It is by the 
combination of voluntary effort with aid 
from the Government, that I think larger 
results are to be looked for. I will not, 
after the length to which this debate hag 
already been protracted, weary you by 
quoting from the reports of prison inspec. 
tors, or from criminal statistics. Suffice 
it to say, that a reference to the last crim. 
inal tables presented to this House, al. 
though there may be a growing increase 
of the per centage of those offenders who 
have received some kind of education, show 
still a lamentable deficiency of education 
amongst those whose misfortune it is to be 
the inmates of our prisons—a deficiency 
which clearly attests that the voluntary 
system has failed fully to accomplish the 
great object it aimed to attain. The hon. 
Gentleman has referred to Wales as an 
illustration of how much more has been 
done by the Dissenters than by the Church. 
I do not desire to say a word in disparage- 
ment of the valuable service rendered by 
Dissenters to the cause of education; but 
this is not a question of the comparative 
number of schools instituted by them and 
by the Church. Taking Wales as an illus- 
tration of my argument, I would ask the 
hon. Member for Durham waether he is 
prepared to say that the state of education 
in that Principality is such as he would 
himself wish to see it? The hon. Member 
talked much about the Free Church of 
Scotland; but if he quoted that body as 
hostile to the principle of Government 
grants for educational purposes, he speaks 
in ignorance of the true state of the case. 
One large presbytery of that Church agreed 
to petition against the particular grant now 
proposed to be made, and did me the ho- 
nour of entrusting their petition to me; 
but so far from declaring themselves hostile 
to the general principle of State endow- 
ment, they were most distinct in expres- 
sing their unwillingness to have it supposed 
that they joined in this ground of opposi- 
tion. They said that inasmuch as “ the 
Government scheme”’ recognised the prin- 
ciple of grants for education, and of reli- 
gion as forming part of that education, 
they hailed it with satisfaction; but they 
feared that the scheme was too latitudina- 
rian. They did not think that the mere 
use of the authorized version of the Scrip- 
tures afforded an adequate safeguard that 
truth and error might not be equally in- 
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culeated in the schools to be established 
under the Minutes; and it was under 
this impression that they felt themselves 
called upon to express their disapproval 
of the plan. Of their opposition, there- 
fore, I can well afford to make a pre- 
sent to the hon. Member. But then 
again to revert to the authority of Mr. 
Baines. What course did he pursue with 
reference to the statements made upon 
Lord Ashley’s Motion? He did not at- 
iempt to impugn the proposition for which 
the noble Lord contended. He did not 
attempt to deny the assertion that there 
was a want of education amongst the peo- 
ple; he merely contended that the noble 
Lord had painted Leeds in too black co- 
lours, and London in colours not black 
enough. In his letter to the late Lord 
Wharncliffe, the then President of the 
Council, he merely argues that Westmin- 
ster and London present more fitting 
spheres for Lord Ashley’s exertions than 
Leeds. Two things, therefore, appear to 
me to be admitted—that education is a 
good thing, and that it is a matter with 
which a Government should concern itself. 
We come then to the course pursued by the 
Government. My noble Friend who is at 
the head of the Woods and Forests, says, 
that three courses were open to the Go- 
vernment. It is my own impression that 
there were only two; for I cannot think 
that it could have been possible for any 
Government in these days to have pro- 
posed that the whole education of the peo- 
ple should be placed entirely in the hands 
of the Established Church. Neither can I 
adopt the tertiwm quid that we could stand 
by with arms folded, idle spectators of a 
state of things which all must admit to be 
deplorable. Two courses were open—the 
one that proposed by the hon. Member for 
Bath, the other that actually adopted by 
the Government. The first was, that we 
should form an entirely new system of edu- 
cation, disregarding the divisions into which 
the people of this country are unhappily 
broken up on religious matters—disregard- 
ing the vast number of schools already ex- 
isting, and making a scheme for bringing 
people of all religious denominations toge- 
ther in a general combined system of edu- 
cation. My objection to that project is, 
that I do not believe it to be practicable. 
If we had proposed it, I am certain that we 
should not have been supported by any 
large class of Christians in this country, 
nor by any considerable party in this House. 
The conviction out of doors would be, that 
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such a project could only be realized by 
restricting the teaching in the schools to a 
mere secular education; and the earnest 
religious feeling of our community is so 
strong, that it would be fatal to any such 
enterprise. It would have been an utterly 
hopeless attempt. The only other plan is 
that which is now proposed for your adop- 
tion by the Government. I adopt the de- 
scription of it which has been given in his 
excellent speech by my noble Friend the 
Member for Liverpool, who tells us that it 
is, properly speaking, no ‘‘scheme’’ nor 
‘‘new system of education.”’ The principle 
on which the Government has acted is not 
that of instituting a new system, but of 
endeavouring to improve existing schemes 
and systems. We do not supersede 
any agency at present at work in the 
cause of education. The object we pro- 
pose to ourselves is to elevate the cha- 
racter of the education given in the 
existing schools, and to improve the 
position and raise the standard of ac- 
quirements in the schoolmasters of those 
popular institutions. Since the principle 


has been affirmed and adopted of grants 
from the State for educational purposes, 
no less than 3,000 schools have been estab- 
lished by the aid of those grants. 


It ap- 
peared to the Government that the time 
was now come when an attempt should be 
made to increase their efficiency and use- 
fulness. It is not true, as it is supposed 
to be by the hon. Member for Nottingham, 
that ours is a plan to control the education 
of the people. What we propose is to aid 
and encourage voluntary exertions, and to 
make them more valuable. It is very 
desirable that more union should exist up- 
on this question; but if you wish to see 
what you consider prejudices discarded, 
and harmony of feeling established amongst 
the people, you can only hope to do so by 
giving them the blessings of education. 
My noble Friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment has expressly stated that he does 
not offer this as a perfect and complete 
plan. If it were offered as such, I could 
not defend it. I only advocate it as the 
plan which in the existing circumstances 
of the country, regard being had to the 
feelings of the country, and to the opinions 
which have been expressed in this House, 
appears at the present moment the best 
and the most likely to be successful in 
promoting popular education. But what 
are the objections which have been urged 
against this plan? It has been alleged to 
be the enforcement by law of the Church 
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catechism and liturgy as a part of the 
education of the people. That I altogether 
deny. The effect of it will be, not to im- 
pose those or any other books or cate- 
chisms which are not already taught—not 
to interfere with the nature and kind of 
instruction given in existing schools; but 
to infuse new life and energy into the 
schools which now exist, and which at pre- 
sent are imperfect and defective in the 
character and standard of the instruction 
given in them. With respect to the cate- 
chism, the use of it is already required in 
schools which belong to the Church of 
England; but I agree with my noble 
Friend the Member for Liverpool in the 
wish that there was a less rigid enforce- 
ment of the use of the catechism in the 
ease of all children attending these schools; 
and I trust that the good sense and right 


feeling of the clergy will lead to this re- | 


sult. I presented to-day a petition in fa- 
vour of this measure from a parish in the 
north of England, which was accompanied 
by a letter from the clergyman of it, in 


which he informs me that his schools are | 


attended by many children of Dissenting 


parents (Presbyterians being numerous in | 


the parish, owing to its being near the 


borders), and that none of those children | 


were compelled to learn the catechism or 
the peculiar doctrines of the Church of 


ingland; and I hope that this practice will | 


become general. With respect to the al- 
legation that it was one of the provi- 


sions of the Government measure that the ; 
inspectors of Dissenting schools should , 
be approved by the Archbishops, I ean | 


only say I am glad to find the idea 
has been scouted even by the hon. 
Member for Durham. 
Jess to say that anything of the kind 


was never contemplated by the Govern- | 
ment. The object of our plan is to foster | 
and encourage the educational establish- | 
ments already existing, and to give them | 


new life and vigour. As to the likelihood 
of its accomplishing this object without 
partiality, | may refer to a pamphlet writ- 


ten in his individual capacity by a gentle- | 
man long connected with the British and | 


Foreign School Society. His experience 
for many years in the cause of education, 
and his connexion with the Dissenting 
body, bestow much value on his opinions. 
He says, on a review of this plan— 


“ That the assistance thus offered to schools 
will, if generally accepted, be productive of the 
greatest possible benefits to the community, tend- 
ing to the immediate improvement of elementary 
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| education, and facilitating all subsequent endea- 
| vours to secure a continued supply of well-qualj. 
| fied instructors. That the provision made under 
| the Minutes for the selection, examination, and 
| subsequent support of monitors, pupil-teachers 
| and candidates for normal schools, is just and 
;equal, in no degree favouring the Established 
| Church, or providing for her exclusive benefit, 
That the tendency of the whole measure, unless 
perversely thwarted, will, even in the rural dis. 
tricts, eventually be found favourable, rather than 
otherwise, to the interests of Protestant Noncon- 
formity.” 

(I will not enter further into this part of 
the argument; I will not touch upon the 
objection as to the supposed increase of 
Government influence by this measure; 
that objection has been disposed of by the 
contempt with which it has been treated 
by almost all hon. Members who have op- 
posed the measure; it has been absolutely 
ridiculed in the House, and I hope we 
shall hear of that objection no more. 
Then, with respect to the alleged inequa- 
lity of the grants. That inequality does 
nor exist, as between Churchmen and Pro- 
| testant Dissenters, in the theory of the 
distribution of the grants. The aid is 
offered equally to the members of the 
Established Church and to Dissenters, with 
| the exception of Roman Catholies, of whom 
I shall say a word presently. It is not, 
however, on their part, but on that of the 
Dissenters, that this objection has been 
made to the continuance of. the grant for 
edueation, But, whether they be nominal 
or real members of that Church, there is 
no doubt that those who are professed 
members of the Established Church greatly 
exceed the Dissenters in number; and 
therefore it must necessarily follow that 
applications on behalf of schools come much 
more frequently from members of the 
| Church of England than from the various 
bodies of Dissenters. In addition to this, 
| there is a further reason why a dispropor- 
tion should exist, arising from the objec- 
tion which some classes of Protestant Dis- 
_senters have recently avowed to receiving 
‘any portion of these grants. On the sub- 
ject of the Roman Catholics, I shall say a 
few words. I admit that there is ground 








of complaint on the part of the Roman 
| Catholies. I am ready to admit that in 
some parts of the country, I will take, for 
instance, Manchester, where there is 4 
large number of Catholies, and where, as 
a condition of the employment of children 
in factories, they must attend school, there 
is a hardship in their exclusion from Go- 
vernment grants for education. After 
having listened with attention, and I may 
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add with pleasure, in which I am sure the 
House concurred with me, to the speech of 
my noble Friend behind me (the Earl of 
Arundel) upon this subject, I cannot help 
feeling an increased desire to contribute, 
so far as I am able, to the removal of what 
I believe to be a grievancé. But I must 
remind the House that the inequality in 
this case does not arise under these Minutes 
of 1846. The money to be voted this 
year is the same in amount as last year; 
and the money heretofore voted was ex- 
pended in building schools for the use of 
members of the Church of England and of 
Protestant Dissenters. It is true, Roman 
Catholics are not excluded by name, if 
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will rejoice more sincerely than I shall to 
see the difficulty removed; no one will 
more cordially co-operate with my noble 
Friend in endeavouring to frame Minutes 
under which Roman Catholics will be 
included in the benefits of the grants. 
I shall not touch upon the objections 
which have been urged to certain minute 
details of this measure. With regard 
to its alleged imperfections, I am _pre- 
pared to admit that they exist, and that 
it ought not to be regarded as a perfect or 
a final measure. But I have endeavoured 
to deal with the main objections which have 
been made to it, though I must repeat that 





those objections have been maintained not 


they are excluded at all. I say, if they | so much in this House as out of it; and I 
are excluded at all, for I am not aware of | hope that this fact will have its weight 
any distinct application from Roman Ca-| with the country, and that when it is seen 
tholics; but in 1839 a Minute was drawn | that here, where we are further removed 
up which did require that the Scriptures | from local considerations, and are bound 
should be used in the daily instruction in| to take a large view of the condition and 
the schools; and although there may be | wants of the whole kingdom, and to con- 
some doubt whether it be the correct} sult for the general interests of the com- 
interpretation of the Minute that the | munity, the objections and apprehensions 
version should be the authorized version | entertained out of doors are scarcely ex- 
alone, yet if, under the Committee of | pressed; those who have hitherto conduct- 
Council which prepared the Minute, and /ed an untiring, and I doubt not, a consci- 
the Committee of Council which acted upon | entious opposition against this measure, 


the Minute, not a single grant has been | will ponder and reflect before they commit 
made to Roman Catholic schools for so | themselves to a continued ‘opposition to it. 
many years—lI say, if neither of these; I trust that, on maturer consideration, 
Committees, without avowing distinctly an | they will see reason to believe that the 
intention of excluding all but the autho-| dangers they apprehended exist only in 
rized version, has not made any grant to a! their own imagination. Let me warn them 


Roman Catholic school, it would be liable of the responsibility they incur by opposing 
to a great objection if we acted upon a _this measure without suggesting any al- 
diferent interpretation without the au-/ ternative. I speak not now of the hon. 
thority of Parliament. But I rejoice | Member for Bath, who does propose an al- 
that the subject has been brought before | ternative, but one which I believe to be 
bi House; and I 700 ‘e -” aoe | impracticable; Ps = of those oe 
which has been exhibited by the House, | to any grants for education, and who ask 
that this is an injustice which ought to be | us to abstain altogether from any concern 
removed. I have not heard one gentleman | in the education of the people. I ask them 
in this House rise and say that Roman to ponder on the details of ignorance and 
Catholics ought to be excluded. I am| crime, and to think of the thousands who, 
- a a none watt. be paid to | —_ - yon oer on they om to be 
public feeling out of doors. am aware | educated, and who is to educate them, are 
that there is a great apprehension through- | growing up in ignorance and vice, training 
out the country as to the extension of Ro- | for crime and punishment, and who, if pro- 
man Catholic principles; and I acknow-! per means were provided for their instruc- 
ledge that I am myself not free from a tion, might become hereafter valuable 
engin « that or ap rage of vag Fg 24 eee oe think 

€ same time, I avow that I will not be a of the danger which their conduct may 
party to the support of any principle in | thus promote—of the great increase which 
any me or pig: Mg “" treatment | taking place in ra perenne and of 
oF any class that may differ irom me in| the consequences of not making any pro- 
religious opinions; and if the House shall | vision for the increased wants of the people 
affirm the proposition that Roman Catholics | as respects education. I again address 
ought to participate in these grants, no one | them in the language of the same eminent 
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individual to whom I before alluded, I 
méan the late Robert Hall :— 

* These are not the times in which it is safe for 
a nation to repose on the lap of ignorance. While 
the world is impelled in opposite directions, and 
the seeds of mutation are thickly sown, the im- 
provement of the mass of the people will be our 
grand security, in the neglect of which, the polite- 
ness, the refinement, and the knowledge accumu- 
lated in the higher orders, weak and unprotected, 
will be exposed to imminent danger, and perish 
like a garland in the grasp of popular fury. ‘ Wis- 
dom and knowledge shall be the stability of thy 
times.’ ” 


This is the language of that eminent man, 
and I implore those who respect his au- 
thority, not to endeavour further to induce 
us to stand still as mere spectators of the 
evils engendered by ignorance, without 
making any attempt to check the moral 
pestilence that is spreading around us 
wider and wider every day, and without 
any attempt to instil moral health and 
moral vigour into the vitals of the com- 
munity. 

Mr. HINDLEY said, the Dissenters 
had not, perhaps, taken the most prudent 
course they might have taken with refer- 
ence to this question; but he hardly 
thought they ought to have been so se- 
verely dealt with as they had been by the 
first observations of the noble Lord :— 

* Verum ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego 

paucis 
Offendar maculis.”’ 
It should be borne in mind what the Dis- 
senting body had done for the cause of tire 
education of the people. Including the 
Wesleyans, they had built at least 10,000 
schools, without applying to the public 
purse, besides the many endowments that 
they had contributed to the same purposes. 
Although therefore he did not agree with 
all the members of that body who had 
taken part in this question, he still was 
anxious that they should receive due credit 
for their exertions in the cause of religion 
and morality. In 1843 there was a great 
battle fought on the education question, 
and the Government of that day thought 
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question, and he had met a response in 
the hearts of the people; but whilé he 
found many bright examples of voluntary 
efforts, yet, if he were asked whether he 
thought that the voluntary principle was 
sufficient for the education of the people, 
he must in honesty declare his belief that 
itwas not. He could give the House many 
examples of the interest taken in this ques- 
tion by the people—especially by the lower 
orders. He could mention one instance 
where, at a metropolitan meeting, over 
which he presided, 5/. was subscribed bya 
person, and 5l. from his wife ; and on in- 
quiry it turned out that he was a gentle. 
man’s coachman. When told that it was 
too much to take from his earnings, his 
answer was, ‘‘ Why, I live over the 
stables, and perhaps the money might be 
taken from me.’’ He would, however, 
come at once to the question of the (- 
vernment grant, as to which he must ex. 
press his regret that so short a time had 
been allowed to elapse since the com- 
mencement of the voluntary experiment. 
| It was only four years ago that the last 
| education scheme was propounded; and he 
certainly thought that another year or 
more might fairly have been allowed, to 
see how far it would be effective. As, 
however, the Government had _ brought 
forward the measure, it was necessary to 
see how far it was possible to come to an 
agreement upon it. He admitted at once 
that he could not agree with those who 
considered that education was entirely out 
of the province of the Government. He 
altogether repudiated the new doctrine 
that if the Government took care of life 
and property, all their duties in regard to 
the moral government of the people might 
be abandoned. Some of those who had 
shone with the greatest lustre in the Dis- 
senting interest had been of the contrary 
opinion. Above all, he would direct the 
attention of Mr. Baines and some others 
who thought with him to a passage con- 
tained in Foster’s Essay on Popular Ig- 
| norance, in which he enrphatically said 














proper to yield the point which the Dis-| that a time would come when the rulers 
senters contested. He was certainly san-| of States would comprehend that it was 
guine at that time in his belief that the| their best policy to promote all possible 
voluntary effort was sufficient to educate | improvement among the people—that it 
the country; and he had himself done all would be given them to understand 
that he could to give force and efficiency to| that the highest glory of those at the 
the voluntary principle. Since then he| head of a community would consist in 
had been at the head of a body by whom| the advancement of that community in 
120,000/. had been ra‘sed for the estab-| whatever consisted the most valuable 
lishment of schools. He had been in many | superiority of one man over another 
counties of England, and had argued the | —that they would one day esteem it a far 
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higher honour to lead intelligent minds 
than to rule by brute foree—that it would 
be better for them to have a people who 
could understand their system and their 
measures, than one bent in stupid submis- 
sion, even if their ignorance should suffice 
to continue them in that submission—that 
it was better to have one strong in reason, 
than in an ever-fermenting ignorance, and 
always believing the Government to be 
wrong—and that the time would come 
when it would not be a philanthropic spe- 
culation alone which pointed out how much 
difference there must be between the enor- 
mous expense of repressing crime, and what 
might be effected with half the expenditure 
in preventing it. That passage of Foster’s 
was written a quarter of acentury ago; but 
the advice was as sound now as it was then: 
and, although a new light seemed to have 
come into the minds of some of his friends, 
he must admit that it had not yet dawned 
on his mind—his intellect was too opaque 
to let in the light of the Mercury of Leeds. 
Admitting, however, that education came 
properly within the province of the Go- 
vernment, he must, at the same time, state 
that on two grounds he should be jealous 
of their exercise of that power. In the first 


place, he would have it so guarded as not 
to endanger the civil liberty of the coun- 
try. He could very well see how a Go- 
vernment having the education of the coun- 
try in their grasp might acquire too much 


power over the minds of the people. He 
would wish to see preserved that national 
independence of the English character 
which, if it sometimes gave the Govern- 
ment inconvenience, at the same time pro- 
duced great advantage to Britain. If the 
gales from Exeter-hall or Crosby-hall 
sometimes blew too strong, yet they 
might also sometimes purify the political 
atmosphere, and brace the national mind. 
The second point was, that he thought no 
sectarian partiality should be allowed by 
the Government. He thought it unwise, 
both in the Government and in the Church, 
to have retained the catechism. The right 
hon. Baronet the Home Secretary did not 
seem quite to understand this part of the sub- 
Jeet when he supposed that because the cate- 
chism was only required to be read in Church 
schools, therefore no harm could possibly 

done to Dissenters. HHe'would ask the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
did he himself believe the Church cate- 
chism ? Well, suppose for the sake of ar- 
gument, that he did not. What did he 
eall on the House to do by these Minutes ? 
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Why, that, in a great number of the 
schools in the country the children should 
be taught what he did not himself believe. 
If the Church chose to use the catechism 
in the Church schools, let it do so; but 
leave it out of the Minutes. The sooner it 
was so done, the sooner would the scruples 
of the moderate Dissenters be satisfied, 
without the Church being at all injured. 
He could not but regard it as an infringe- 
ment of the rights of conscience to order 
that to be taught which a great portion of 
the people believed to be error. He 
thought the Dissenters had a right to be 
represented in the Committee of Council 
on Education. Was it right that that 
Committee should be composed entirely of 
Churchmen, and that Dissenters should not 
be represented there, in order that they 
might see that the funds were applied with 
perfect impartiality ? As to the details of 
the plan, he was astonished at the proposal 
to pension the schoolmasters of England 
merely by a Minute of the Privy Council, 
when it was considered that the money for 
that purpose must be voted annually by 
that House. Nothing, in his opinion, could 
be more unbusiness-like than for the Com- 
mittee of Council to offer pensions, when 
they had no authority from that House for 
the voting of the money. Besides, he 
thought those pensions altogether unneces- 
sary. He also objected to that part of 
the Minutes which proposed an assistant 
schoolmaster for every twenty-five children. 
Such a proposal was altogether unneces- 
sary, and, therefore, there would be much 
uncalled-for expense on this head. This 
led him to a remark made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Edin- 
burgh, who repeated what had been said 
in a pamphlet published under authority, 
that if they expended 1,700,000/., they 
would draw out voluntary efforts to a cor- 
responding degree. What authority, he 
asked, had they for saying that such a sum 
would be secured in future? He knew 
that singular changes of views were taken 
upon this question—that the Minutes were 
chameleon-like, ever changing; but he was 
unable to see on what authority they could 
hold out that this 1,700,0002. would be 
granted by that House. He must say that 
he should prefer to those Minutes a regular 
Act of Parliament, and a proper system of 
national education. He would entreat the 
Government and the House, therefore, only 
to make the present scheme an experiment. 
Let them try how far they could go with 
success; wail, if they found that they could 
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go on with satisfaction to the whole of the 
country, then let them persevere. For his 
part, he would endeavour to throw oil 
upon the waters. All parties had, on this 
question, but one common object—the di- 
minution of that ignorance which they de- 
plored. But he feared that if this was a 
new question, which would be troublesome, 
there was an old question coming up which 
would be more troublesome still. The Go- 
vernment ought to have impressed upon 
their minds that the root of all this diffi- 
culty was that which had been stated by 
the hon. Member for Durham, viz., the 
connexion of Church and State; and the 
effect which this might have upon the 
question, depended much upon the course 
taken by the Government of the day. He 
would give the advice to be exceedingly 
moderate, and the time might come when 
Churchmen and Dissenters would cordially 
meet on the same platform, and in the 
same company, and join together in the 
same sphere of usefulness. He did enter 
with the greatest pleasure into the senti- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Edinburgh, that our hearts 
ought not to be limited to the narrow 
bounds of Church or Dissent; and that our 


hearts ought to embrace the welfare of the 


whole community. He hoped that this 
spirit would yet prevail, and that men of 
all parties would cordially unite in endea- 
vouring to effect the regeneration of their 
common country. 
The debate adjourned till Thursday. 
House adjourned at Twelve o’clock. 
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IOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 21, 1847. 


Minvures.) Pusiic Bivis. Reported.—Factories. 

Petitions PResENTED. By Mr. P. Howard, from Mary- 
port, in favour of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill.—By 
Mr. Clive and other Hon. Members, from several places, 
against the proposed Plan of Education.—By Mr. Broad- 
ley and other Hon. Members, from several places, in 
favour of the proposed Plan of Education.—By Mr. 
Fielden and Mr. Wakley, from several places, for the 
Ten Hours Factories Bill.—By Mr. Beckett and Mr. 
Escott, from several places, against the Factories Bill.— 
By Sir G. Clerk and other Hon. Members, from several 
places, against the Registering of Births, &c. (Scotland) 
Bill; and the Marriage (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. R. Scott, 
from Guardians of the Stourbridge Union, for Alteration 
of the Law of Settlement. 


HOSIERY MANUFACTURE BILL. 
On the Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading of the Hosiery Manufacture Bill, 
Mr. HUME said, he was desirous to 
know whether it was the intention of the 
hon. Baronet who had charge of it to pro- 
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ceed with the second reading; and, also, 
whether the Government had taken into 
consideration any of the representations 
which had been made to them, by petition 
or otherwise, in reference to this measure ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON replied, that 
he believed it was not the intention of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for South Lei- 
cestershire to proceed with the Bill that 
day. He should state, however, that the 
measure was one from which the Govern. 
ment would feel it to be their duty to with- 
hold their sanction. 

Sm HENRY HALFORD wished to 
have it understood, that if he gave way to 
the Factories Bill on the present occasion, 
it was not from any conviction on his part 
that the Bill he had the honour to introduce 
was of inferior importance to the operative 
classes. He would not surrender one jot 
of the claim which he had made on behalf 
of the most oppressed class of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. For the present, how- 
ever, he would consent to the postpone- 
ment of the Bill until that day fortnight. 

Mr. ESCOTT wished to know distinetly 
whether it was the intention of the hon. 
Baronet to proceed with the debate, and 
positively to go to a division on the Bill 
that day fortnight ? Day after day Mem- 
bers came down to vote on Bills of that 
description, but a postponement usually 
took place. The Board of T:ade had now 
announced their intention of opposing the 
present Bill, and it was most likely it 
would be defeated; but it was desirable to 
know whether the hon. Baronet was re- 
solved on proceeding with the measure and 
going to a division in any event ? 

Sin HENRY HALFORD replied, that 
it was most assuredly his determination to 
bring the Bill forward, to make the neces- 
sary statement in connexion with it, and 
to take the sense of the House upon it on 
the day named. 

Mr. FERRAND inquired whether the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade was aware that the 
condition of the hosiery operatives had upon 
a previous occasion been brought under 
the consideration of the late Government, 
and that the ease which they had sub- 
mitted was of so harsh, startling, and op- 
pressive a character, that the Government 
sent down a Commissioner to inquire into 
the truth of. the allegations? That Com- 
missioner (Mr. Muggeridge) took great 
pains in collecting evidence, and hearing 
the statements of those poor people, as to 
the robbery and plunder which had been 
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committed upon them by their employers; 
and his report had the effect of inducing 
the Government to support the former Bill 
which had been introduced. That Bill did 
not, he believed, apply a sufficient remedy; 
and, therefore, the poor people again ap- 
plied to the House for protection. It was 
really a most cruel case, that whenever the 
r operatives engaged in manufactures 
came before the House and appealed for 
protection against injustice and injury, 
that uniformly hon. Members were found 
to step forward and throw impediments in 
the way. He was prepared to give his 
zealous support to the Bill of the hon. Ba- 
ronet; and he was convinced that such a 
case would be made out in favour of the 
operatives that the Government would feel 
themselves called upon to enact some mea- 
sures calculated to afford them protection. 
Mr. W. J. DENISON was anxious to 
know whether the Bill would come on for 
discussion that day fortnight in the shape 
in which it now stood, or whether altera- 
tions would be introduced in the interim ? 
Sin HENRY HALFORD said, that in 
its main provisions the Bill should remain 
unaltered, though it was possible it might 
undergo some change in matters of detail. 
Sr JOHN EASTHOPE observed, that 
knowing the inconvenience attendant on 
the prolongation of the present discussion, 
it was not his intention to protract it by 
trespassing at any length on the attention 
of the House; but as the question was one 
in respect of which considerable interest 
was felt on both sides of the House, he 
trusted they would bear with him for a 
moment while he briefly stated his own 
opinion in reference to it. He was obliged 
to the hon. Baronet the Member for South 
Leicestershire for having postponed his 
Bill, as it was desirable that ample oppor- 
tunity should be afforded for considering 
the principle and details of such a measure; 
and he was aware that it was the intention 
of many Members to look carefully into 
the provissions of the Bill, as well as into 
the case which would be brought forward 
to meet it. He cordially concurred in the 
belief that under the present system of 
things there did exist certain great evils, 
In consequence of which the poor people 
whom he had the honour to represent en- 
dured many grievances: this he admitted to 
the fullest extent; but he was quite as con- 
fidently persuaded that the Bill would pro- 
duce other evils, greater than those which 
it was designed to cure. Of this he felt 
quite as confident as of the existence of 
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the evils to which he had alluded. In fa- 
miliar phrase, he feared that the operatives 
whom the measure was designed to benefit, 
would find the remedy worse than the dis- 
ease. He was glad that the hon. Baronet 
had put off the Bill for the present; but he 
hoped that when brought under the con- 
sideration of the House, it would receive 
their best attention. It could not be ques- 
tioned that great sufferings were endured 
by the class of operatives who would be af- 
fected by the Bill, and whose case undoubt- 
edly demanded and deserved the most at- 
tentive consideration of that House. 
Second reading postponed to May 5. 


FACTORIES BILL. 

The Factories Bill was reported. 

On the Question that the Amendments 
be agreed to, 

Mr. TRELAWNY said, he felt it to be 
his duty to afford every possible opposition 
that the forms of the House would allow to 
the further progress of the Bill. He be- 
lieved the measure, if carried into law, 
would have a most injurious effect upon the 
trade and commerce of the country, and 
ultimately oppress the very class it was de- 
signed to serve and protect.| The measure 
was of such an arbitrary character, that, no 
matter what the people might suffer from 
the high prices of food—no matter what 
the circumstances of the times might be— 
no matter what individual requirements 
might exist—the strong and powerful man 
would be compelled to fold his arms and 
give over his labour. It was, in his opinion, 
a perfect mockery to introduce such a mea- 
sure, unless they could accompany it by a 
measure regulating wages and the price of 
food. If they could do this, there would 
be something feasible in their theory; but 
if not, it would prove more dangerous than 
beneficial. It was said, that the Bili only 
applied to young children under fourteen 
years of age; but did it not also interfere 
with adult labour? Did it not interfere 
with the labour of adult women? The 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
had said, that the House had a direct in- 
terest in the sinews of the population; but 
would not the effect of this measure be to 
deprive the country of the labour of her 
able-bodied operatives ? Good labourers of 
sound constitutions, and with their strength 
unimpaired, would of course quit the coun- 
try, and bring to a foreign market that 
skill and that strength which injudicious 
restrictions prevented them from employ- 
ing at home. 1 They were told that the la- 
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bourers were prepared to risk it; but if the 
labourers were better informed than the 
Legislature upon such a point, they were 
surely better entitled to have seats in that 
House. , The best way to afford the opera- 
tives true protection, would be to shield 
them from the evils of foreign competition. 
Believing that the measure would, so 
far from proving a benefit, greatly injure 
the operatives themselves, he was pre- 
pared to oppose its further progress. 

Mr. HUME moved, as an Amendment, 
that the report be taken into further consi- 
deration that day six months. Every day’s 
delay in the passing of that fatal Bill 
brought to light new and more cogent evi- 
dences of the great evils it would inflict on 
the country. The encroachments which 
were hourly being made on our manufac- 
tures by America and other foreign eoun- 
tries were calculated to excite well-grounded 
alarm, and rendered it nothing less than 
insanity to proceed with any such measure 
as the present. If the manufacture of 
cotton in this country were to be reduced 
by one-tenth, a reduction of twenty per 
cent on wages would follow; and it would 
be impossible to overstate the distress and 
misery that would ensue amongst the 
operative classes.‘ It was the duty of 
every hon. Member who had the interests 
of his country at heart, and especially the 
interests of the industrial classes, to oppose 
the Bill to the last. He was sorry that it 
had not been submitted to the considera- 
tion of a Committee up stairs; for if it 
had, evidence the most incontrovertible 
would have been adduced to show how ut- 
terly destructive its operation would, in all 
probability, prove tobe. He could not ac- 
quit the Government of blame in this mat- 
ter; on the contrary, he thought they were 
highly censurable in not having from the 
first set their faces against the principle of 
any interference with the industry and 
capital of the country. By interfering with 
the labour of the adult population (as they 
would inevitably do by this Bill), they were 
bringing about an extent of mischief which 
no man breathing could predict. 

Mr. BROWN seconded the Amendment, 
observing that the manufacturing interests 
had already sufficient to contend against, 
and to throw further difficulties in their 
way would be highly injudicious, 

Mr. MARK PHILIPS felt it to be his 
duty again to raise his voice against this 
measure, which he believed to be fraught 
with incalculable mischief. It was impos- 
sible to legislate for wages; and yet to re- 
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strict labour, without being able to regu. 
late the standard of remuneration, were to 
inflict the deepest possible injury on the 
labourer. He hoped, most sincerely, that 
his dismal predictions of the operation of 
this measure would not be realized; but if 
they were, and that misery and destitution 
resulted from it, it would be at least con- 
solatory for him to reflect that he had done 
his duty by protesting against it from the 
first, and warning the Government against 
the fatal experiment. 

Mr. P. HOWARD would give to the 
hon. Member for Oldham his steady sup- 
port; for he could not conceive that the 
commercial greatness of this country de- 
pended upon overtaxing the exertion of 
young persons; and he believed a general 
restriction of the hours of their labour to 
be better than allowing them to work half 
time at one period, and to be overworked at 
another. 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD de. 
clared it to be his opinion, that-if ever an 
unfair and vexatious opposition had been 
offered to any measure in its passage 
through that House, it was the opposition 
offered to this Bill. In every stage an un- 
worthy attempt had been made to defeat 
it by mancuvre, against the loudly-ex- 
pressed sense of the House. He had to 
complain that no notice had been given, on 
the Votes, of the Motion now brought for- 
ward by the hon. Member for Montrose. 
It looked very like an attempt to take the 
Friends of the measure by surprise, and 
defeat the Bill. 

Mr. ESCOTT denied that the opposi- 
tion to the Bill deserved to be characterized 
as it had been by the hon. Member who 
had just sat down. At the present mo- 
ment, there were circumstances which ren- 
dered the opposition to this Bill very dif- 
ferent from what it was before. When 
this Bill was formerly before the House, it 
obtained the support of the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government, and of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, on one 
condition, and that was, that in Committee 
they should diminish the dangers and risk 
that were acknowledged to be involved in 
the principles of this Bill, by substituting 
an Eleven Hour for a Ten Hour Bill. But 
when the House went into Committee, and 
when the clause providing for the eleven 
hours duration of labour was proposed, the 
Committee divided upon that clause, and 
the noble Lord found himself in a minority 








upon it. He now hoped that the noble 
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Lord, considering the great interests that 
were at stake, and the risks that would be 
incurred by the manufacturing interests of 
this country, would see that his duty to 
the commercial and other interests of the 
country was to reject this measure. With 
regard to a petition which had been adopted 
in favour of this measure, and which, it 
was alleged, was signed by manufacturers, 
he wished to observe, that in the first page 
of that petition he had counted the names 
of five persons calling themselves manu- 
facturers who could not spell the word that 
designated the profession to which it was 
said they belonged. In each of those in- 
stances to which he referred, the word 
“manufacturer ’’ was spelled wrongly. It 
was said that if the Bill passed this House, 
it would also pass in another place, and 
that the feeling which had converted the 
majority that was against this measure into 
a majority in favour of this measure, would 
operate as fully in another place as it had 
operated here. Their feelings might in- 
duce those, by at least a majority, who sat 
inanother place, not with a very due re- 
gard to their own interests, or the interests 
of the manufacturers, to pass this Bill if it 
were sent up to them. He said, ‘not 


with a due regard to their interest;”’ for if 
he knew anything of the measure, nobody 
would more seriously rue the destruction of 
trade and manufacture it would cause, than 
those who owed their income to the landed 


property of the country. It would be well 
if those having large landed possessions, as 
well as those having small possessions in 
land, would consider how much of their 
present incomes and rents depended upon 
themanufacturing prosperity of the country. 
He wished they would consider that ques- 
tion, and, in merey to the working people 
themselves, who would be discharged from 
their daily labour, and be obliged to go 
about begging if this Bill should pass, that 
they would have further time to consider 
it, and that the noble Lord would come 
forward and say that the risk was too great 
—that the danger was too imminent—that 
he would not incur the risk, and would re- 
ject this measure. 

Mr. FERRAND recollected, before he 
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advocated principles diametrically opposed 
to those which he had on that day ‘ad- 
vanced, he must certainly prefer his own 
judgment to the judgment of the hon. 
Member. He deeply regretted that any 
expression should fall from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rochdale that was calculated to 
hurt the feelings of any Gentleman present; 
and he hoped the remaining discussion that 
was to take place on this Bill would not 
only exhibit good feeling, but set an ex- 
ample to the employers and employed 
throughout the country. The operatives 
were prepared to hold out the olive branch 
of peace, being convinced that this mea- 
sure must be judged by its success; and 
when they had carried the Bill, he trusted 
that a majority at least of the manufac- 
turers themselves, as well as the working 
classes, would unite with the best feeling to 
test its effects. If it should prove to be in- 
jurious to the population, and if they sought 
to be relieved from the law, those who now 
supported the measure would be prepared 
not to show any factious opposition, but to 
coincide with the operatives in any attempt 
they might make to get its repeal. But 
they thought it would work for their benefit; 
and they asked that all irritability of feel- 
ing, not only in that House but out of that 
House, should be laid aside, and that they 
would carry out this measure with good 
feeling. 

Mr. MUNTZ wished to know whether 
the hon. Member for Winchester meant to 
throw discredit on the petitions, because 
some of those who signed them could not 
spell particular words. If correct ortho- 
graphy were necessary to the hor. Mem- 
ber's notion of respectability, it might not 
be necessary for him to extend his view 
very far to discover even some hon. Mem- 
bers who were themselves not always cor- 
rect in that respect. When he recollected 
the large numbers by which this Bill had 
been carried in that House, he could not 
help thinking that to reject it now would 
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| be equivalent to rescinding their vote; and 


when he considered the obloquy which had 
attached to the rescinding of a vote by that 
House on a former occasion on this very 
question, he could not recommend hon. 


had the honour of a seat in that House, to| Members again to take a similar course. 


have read speeches which purported to 
have been made by “Mr. B. Escott;”’ and 


| 


He had supported the Bill in all its stages; 
and he firmly believed that it was not only 


he must say those speeches contained very | a debt due to the working classes, but that 
diferent arguments from those which he | it also consulted the interests of the masters 
had heard from the hon. Gentleman that | themselves. 


day; and if,the hon. Member for three or 


Mr. B. ESCOTT, in explanation, said 


four years on the floor of that House, had | he did not mean to say that persons who 


202 
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could not write their names should not pe- 
tition the House; but what he said was, 
that persons who could not spell ‘‘ manu- 
facturer’’ should not pretend to be manu- 
facturers. 

Mr. TANCRED had resisted in his 
place in the House, on former occasions, 
many measures of this kind by a silent 
vote; but he considered the results which 
would flow from the measure so alarming, 
that he must accompany his vote on the 
present occasion by a few observations. 
This Bill proposed to regulate the labour of 
young persons and females, and to reduce 
the hours of labour by 2ompulsory means; 
but he conceived it was hardly within the 
functions of the Legislature to interfere 
with them. He admired the wisdom and 
truth of the observation made by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
when he advised the House not to be de- 
ceived by names; for when they were deal- 
ing with the wages of the operative they 
were dealing with his capital. He con- 
ceived that the measure would be highly 
prejudicial to the operatives, and also to 
the employers, and it was his intention to 
oppose it, thinking that it was hostile to 
the interests of every person who would be 
affected by it. 

Sir DE L. EVANS said, the only argu- 
ment that had been used against this Bill 
was, that it had a tendency to restrict the 
labour of the poor; but those who took up 
that position had totally failed in proving 
it. He considered the arguments of the 
noble Lord at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government quite satisfactory, and there- 
fore he felt bound to give the measure his 
support. He was very much astonished to 
see the party who were so earnest in de- 
nouncing the protectionists for intolerance 
on the subject of the corn laws, now 
evincing the same feelings on this question. 
He thought it absurd to say that the glory 
and greatness of this country were de- 
pendent upon the diminution of the hours 
of labour of the infants who were engaged 
in factories. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said: I did 
not think there would be any discussion to- 
day on this subject, or that it was intended 
on this day to oppose this stage of the 
Bill; but a discussion having arisen, of 
which no person, of course, has any right 
to complain, I shall make a few observa- 
tions. The hon. Member for Winchester 
(Mr. B. Escott) says, with regard to my- 
self, that having taken a certain course in 
favour of this Bill, and having stated that 
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in Committee I would vote for eleven hours 
instead of ten hours, I am now at liberty 
to oppose the Bill in its present, or at any 
subsequent stage. That statement is quite 
correct. I admit that, in opposition to this 
Bill in the present stage, I might say, that 
the maintenance of the ten hours restric. 
tion in the Bill gave a character to the 
Bill which made it so dangerous that | 
could not any longer assist in carrying it. 
I will admit that I think this measure is a 
less safe measure than it would be if the 
clause which restricts the time to ten 
hours had been struck out, and the Bill 
had become a Bill for eleven hours instead 
of for ten hours. I think that with regard 
to eleven hours you have a great deal of 
experience in its favour—in a great many 
mills in Yorkshire—and proof which is con- 
clusive that it does not interfere with the 
carrying on of trade, and does not prevent 
that amount of profit being received, which 
would induce a manufacturer to continue 
in this branch of business. But you have 
no such proof with regard to the ten hours; 
and I do not feel the same confidence with 
regard to a Bill containing a ten hours 
clause, as I should feel if that clause were 
struck out. I therefure lament that the 
House has decided that that clause should 
remain part of the Bill; but I cannot say 
that that determination of the House, ex- 
pressed by a large majority, is sufficient to 
induce me to withhold my vote in favour of 
this Bill. I certainly consider if it were a 
Bill for eleven hours, that while it would 
produce great satisfaction amongst the 
working classes, the manufacturers would 
possibly have received it, and probably 
we should not have heard more on the 
subject; but I cannot be sure that with 
respect to a Bill containing the ten hours 
clause, the working of it will be satisfac- 
tory, and that the question will not be 
revised in a future Session. The great 
argument against this Bill is, that while 
it professes to restrict—and in fact does 
restrict — the labour of young persons 
and women, it will indirectly restrain the 
labour of adult males, and diminish their 
labour and their wages. I do not think it 
can be admitted that, because it may have 
that indirect effect, the House is not com- 
petent to entertain the measure. ‘The 
House has entertained the question with 
regard to children and women working in 


collieries. A Bill was introduced by Lord ' 


Ashley and passed, with regard to collieries, 
and preventing adult women working 
collieries; and that measure has had a be- 
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neficial effect. Therefore I do not think 
there is any justice in the argument that 
the House is not competent to pass this 
Bill. / I should expect, on a question which 
will no doubt affect the working classes in 
our manufacturing towns, if it were likely 
to produce an effect so injurious to them, 
that if not a majority, at least a consider- 
able number of those working classes would 
have addressed this House, and asked the 
House not to pass this Bill which would 
indirectly reduce their wages, and act as 
an income tax on the amount of their 
wages; but I have not heard there was 
such a petition, nor do I find that any con- 
siderable number of the working classes 
have petitioned the House, and protested 
against the passing of this measure. There- 
fore, although I vote with less confidence 
than I would have done if it were a Bill 
for eleven hours, I do not think there is 


sufficient reason for withholding my vote in | 


favour of the Bill. 

Mr. ROEBUCK observed, that the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
eame down to the House to support this 
measure ; and though he did not choose to 
act as Prime Minister, yet at that moment 
he was using all the influence of that office. 
The noble Lord was about to deal with 
what he acknowledged to be one of the 
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most important interests of the country; 
and how was he about to act, and on whose | 
judgment was he about to act? He was} 
about to act, having no faith in the effect ' 
of the Bill about to pass, and having great | 
doubts of it, it being so fashioned that he 

himself determined to alter it; and being 

heaten by a majority of the House, he says 

he has doubts of it; his anticipations are | 
not so sanguine as before as to the good | 
tobe expected frem the Bill; he has less | 
confidence in its safe working—that was | 
the expression of the Prime Minister—than | 
he had; but, nevertheless, giving no sufti- | 
cient reason for it, he said he would vote | 
for the Bill, And what reason did he | 
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noble Lord to say there would be a dimi- 
nution of wages. How then could he hive 
faithin the opinions of men from whom he so 
vitally differed? The workmen would here- 
after say they were mistaken, and would be 
the first persons who would feel the mischief 
of this Bill. The noble Lord was making 
an experiment of a gigantic description, 
with much faltering and wavering, and he 
would not say unstatesmanlike conduct on 
the part of the noble Lord. He was fal- 
tering and hesitating, and yet giving his 
vote in favour of the experiment; the 
aider, abettor, and prime mover in this 
experiment on the happiness and welfare 
of millions of their countrymen, was the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government. 

The Louse divided on the question, 
that the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the question:—Ayes 104; Noes 
46: Majority 58. 


List of the Ayrs. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Ainsworth P. Gore, W. O. 
Arehdall, Capt. M. Granger, T. C. 
Arundel and Surrey, Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Earl of Grimsditeh, T. 
Bankes, G. Halford, Sir H. 
Bentinck, Lord G. Hatton, Capt. V. 
Bentinck, Lord H. Henley, J. W. 
Beresford, Major Hervey, Lord A. 
Bernal, R. Hodgson, F. 
Blackburne, J. I. Howard, P. H. 
Blackstone, W. S. Hudson, G. 
Boldero, H. G. Hurst, R. H. 
Bramston, T. W. Ilussey, ‘I’. 
Broadley, LU. Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Brotherton, J. Irton, S. 
Browne, hon. W. Jervis, Sir J. 
Buck, L. W, Kerrison, Sir E. 
Buller, €. Lambton, H. 
Bunbury, W. M. Lowther, hon. Col. 
Cabbell, B. B. Macaulay, rt. hn. T. B. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. Mainwaring, T’. 
Christie, W. D. Manners, Lord J. 
Christopher, R. A. Milnes, R. M. 
Colville, C. R. Monahan, J. HH. 
Cowper, hon. W. I. Mundy, E. M. 
Crawtord, W. S. Muntz, G. F. 
Davies, D. A. S. Newdegate, C. N. 


Godson, R. 
Gooch, E. 8. 


give? He said the working men of the | Denison, E. B. 


country had not petitioned against it; but | en ~~ 


the noble Lord must know, that the feeling | Duncombe. hon. A. 


of the working classes, as the hon. Member | Dundas, Adm. 
for Knaresborough had said, was, that there | Dundas, Sir D. 
would be no diminution of wages. They | Du f re, C, sd 
houcht ther. ld Pd SE f Ebrington, iset. 
thought there would be no diminution o Entwisle, W. 
wages, and the feeling of the noble Lord as | Evans, Sir De L. 
to their support was based upon a mistake. | Ewart, W. 

They supported the measure because they | + - 

did not think it would be the income tax | 4: ee 

u | | Fuller, A. E. 
pon them that the noble Lord supposed; | Gaskell, J. M. 


at least he (Mr. Roebuck) understood the | Gladstone, Capt. 


O’Brien, A. S. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Owen, Sir J. 
Packe, C. W. 
Paget, Col. 
Pakington, Sir J. 
Palmer, R. 
Perfect, R. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Round, J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Rutherfurd, rt. hon. A. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Seymer, H. K, 
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Wakley, T. 
Walker, R. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Williams, W. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Yorke, H. R. 
TELLERS. 
Fielden, J. 
Ferrand, W. B. 


List of the Nogs. 


Langston, J. H. 
Leader, J. T. 
Legh, G. C. 

Loch, J. 

Maitland, T. 
Marshall, W. 
Marsland, H. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Pendarves, E. W. W. 
Philips, M. 
Protheroe, E. D. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Scott, R. 
Sotheron, T. H. S. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Tanecred, H. W. 
Thornely, T. 
Ward, H. G. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Young, J. 
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Shirley, E. J. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Spooner, R. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Tollemache, J. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Troubridge, Sir EF. T. 
Tufnell, H. 

Turner, FE. 


Aldam, W. 

Baine, W. 

Baring, rt. hon F. T. 
Bell, M. 

Bright, J. 

Brown, W. 

Busfeild, W. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Duncan, Visct. 
Dunean, G. 

Egerton, W. T. 
Escott, B. 

Evans, W. 

Feilden, Sir W. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Gisborne, T, 

Greene, 'T. 

Hawes, B. 

Hay, Sir A. L. 

Hutt, W. 


TELLERS. 
Hume, J. 
Trelawny, J. S. 


Amendments agreed to. 
Mr. BROWN proposed the following 


clause :— 


“And be it Enacted, That in all cases where, by 
reason of the restrictions by this Act respectively 
imposed as regards the working of persons under 
the age of eighteen years, and of females above the 
age of eighteen years, the lessee or occupier, 
lessees or occupiers of any such mill or factory 
as is in this Act referred to, or any part thereof, 
or any rooms therein, shall not be entitled to, 
or be by Law able to enjoy, the full and benefi- 
cial use of the steam or water power contracted 
to be supplied by the lessor or landlord for the 
full length of time for which the lessee or occu- 
pier, lessees or occupiers, would, but for this 
Act, have been entitled to, a proportionate 
abatement of the rent payable by such lessee or 
occupier, lessees or occupiers, shall be made and 
allowed by the lessor or landlord, such propor- 
tionate abatement to be fixed and settled by any 
two of Her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace, who 
shall have full power to hear the parties and their 
respective witnesses, and to summon them before 
them the said Justices for that purpose, and finally 
to adjudicate and determine in the premises, if 
the parties differ about the same.” 


Clause brought up and read a first time. 

On the question that it be read a second 
time, 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he saw no 
objection to the principle of the clause; 
but, from the manner in which it was drawn, 
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some doubts might arise as to the inte 
tation. It would be better to let it stand 
over. 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON stated, that 
he never could give his consent to the in- 
troduction of such a clause into the Bill, 
as it would allow the millowners sitting as 
magistrates in the manufacturing districts 
to interpret the Act and determine as to 
any abatement of rent which should take 
place in consequence of the operation of 
the Act. If the clause was pressed, he 
should take the sense of the House on it. 

Mr. BROTHERTON thought, that the 
occupiers of mills who would be affected 
by this Bill, ought to have a provision in 
the Bill entitling them to an equitable 
abatement for the loss which they might 
thereby sustain. Unless some such clause 
as this were introduced, they would be 
compelled under their present leases to pay 
for the supply of coals, &e., for twelve 
hours as usual, whilst the Bill permitted 
them to work their mills no more than ten 
hours. He really thought that there was 
so much justice in the clause, that no fair 
opposition could be offered to it. 

Mr. FERRAND had never heard of 
such a discussion as this with respect to 
the lessees of farms when the corn laws 
were before the House last Session. The 
landlords and tenants were left to make 
their own arrangements; and he thought 
that they should adopt a similar course of 
non-interference now. He felt confident 
that if the clause were incorporated in the 
Bill, it would give rise to endless disputes 
between the manufacturers and the owners 
of the mills. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, they should clearly 
understand what was now going forward. 
Hitherto there had been a cheap cry—a 
race for humanity. They had said, “ You 
have passed the Corn Law Abolition Bill, 
and we, the landlords, intend to take our 
revenge upon you, the manufacturers.” 
He had himself frequently heard expres- 
sions of that sort fall from the supporters 
of this measure in that House. That was 
very much the way in which the ques- 
tion had been brought forward before 
the House. The landlords were attempt- 
ing, if possible, by this measure, to 
make the manufacturers share in the mis- 
chiefs which they said would be entailed 
upon them by the repeal of the corn 
laws. They were seeking, and in fact 
they acknowledged they were seeking, to 
diminish as much as possible the profits of 
the mill-occupiers. The supporters of this 
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measure had acknowledged that such was 
their intention. [Mr. Ferranp: No, no!] 
The hon. Gentleman had said that he did 
not believe that the wages of the factory 
labourer would be diminished by the Bill; 
put the product must, because henceforth 


they would not be allowed to work so long. | Bill 


They would not be able to bring so much 
into the market, and, therefore, one of two 
things must follow, either the price of the 
articles must rise, whereby the community 
would be taxed in proportion, or, if the 
prices fell, the mill-oceupier must be 
taxed. [‘‘No, no!’’] But it must be so. 
Either the consumer or the milloccupier 
must be injured by this Bill. And, there- 
fore, he contended that in justice they 
were bound to relieve the lessees of mills 
from the losses which this ex-post facto 
law would entail upon them; and they 
could do so by assenting to the proposed 
clause. The manufacturers had, under 
the existing system, taken leases of mighty 
and expensive fabrics for the purposes of 
their trade, and, unless the supporters of 
the measure consented to a proposition 
which would have the effect of relieving 
them to a great degree from the injury 
which the Bill would inflict upon them, the 
country would see the value of their vaunt- 
ed humanity. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE merely rose to ask 
the hon. and learned Member for Bath 
(Mr. Roebuck) upon what authority he had 
stated that the landlords had determined 
on pushing forwards this measure by way 
of revenge for the support which the manu- 
facturers had given to the Corn Bill of last 
Session? It was very easy for the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, who understood 
such small things, to make so facetious 
and apt an assertion as that; but he 
thought that it was a most unfair accusa- 
tion against the supporters of this Bill; it 
was so, at least, as regarded himself, be- 
cause he had supported the Ten Hours 
Bill long before the corn laws were re- 
pealed, and so had many other hon. Mem- 
bers who had voted for it now. He could 
see no reason why they should submit to 
sit down under such vague imputations, 
made up from some hearsay rumour that 
the hon. Gentleman’s acuteness might have 
caught somewhere; but the hon. Gentleman 
had not told them where and when. With 
reference to the clause before the House, 
he must say that he thought it was but 
Just that the mill-occupiers should in some 

egree be released from the payments 
which they had contracted for the occupa- 
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tion of their mills, &c., and he should 

therefore be inclined to give the clausé his 

support. He should be glad to hear the 

hon. and learned Member for Bath state 

on what authority he had made his im- 

putations against the supporters of the 
i 


Mr. ROEBUCK : As the hon. Gentle. 
man has asked me to give my authority for 
the statements which I have made, Sir, I 
will at once give it—the noble Lord the 
Member for Newark (Lord J. Manners). 
Mr. AGLIONBY was opposed to the 
clause; but he agreed with the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath that they should 
know what they were doing. He submitted 
that the question of the arrangements be- 
tween landlords and their tenants in conse- 
quence of the repeal of the corn laws had 
nothing to do with this Bill. Let them 
not misunderstand the real question for 
their consideration. The operatives had 
nothing whatever to do with the clause 
proposed. Operatives did not build, de- 
mise, or occupy mills; although he rejoiced 
to think that they were now about to ob- 
tain a measure of justice to which they 
had long been entitled. His feelings on 
this question were totally irrespective of 
the peculiar interests of millowners and 
manufacturers; but he could assure the 
House, and particularly the right hon. Ba-. 
ronet at the head of the Home Depart- 
ment, that as a professional man he really 
believed that the clause could never be 
properly carried out. He regretted to say 
that in consequence of his necessary at- 
tendance upon the Committees of the 
House, he had not had any opportunity of 
consulting with the parties whom the 
clause would affect. If he had had, he be- 
lieved that he should have been able to 
show them that it would prove most pre- 
judicial to them in its operation. The 
clause proposed to give jurisdiction to ma- 
gittrates in such cases; and, if passed, it 
would give rise to very great confusion. 
There was nothing in the Bill, as it at 
present stood, to prevent any mill-occupier 
from employing one set of hands six hours, 
and another set six hours more, so that he 
could enjoy the whole of the privileges of 
his lease if he wished; and the clause 
would thereby be rendered unnecessary. 
He was glad to see the learned Attorney 
General in his place, and hoped that he 
might state his opinion upon this point. 
Supposing a millowner applied to a magis- 
trate, under this clause, for a deduction of 
his rent, in consequence of his being com- 
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pelled henceforth to employ the same peo- 
ple only ten hours in the day, the answer 
of the magistrate must be, ‘‘ There is 
nothing to prevent you from working 
twelve hours if you choose, by employing 
different hands.’’ Admitting that he might 
be mistaken in his view of the case, he 
could not help saying that the proposition 
of the hon. Member for Lancashire (Mr. 
Brown) whilst it was impossible for it to con- 
fer any very great advantages upon any one, 
must necessarily lead to endless disputes. 
He did not think it was desirable to impose 
upon those who performed the functions of 
magistrates the troublesome and intricate 
labours which this clause would devolve 
upon them. It would be almost impossible 
for manufacturers to prove the exact 
amount of consequential damage which 
this Bill would inflict on them. Minute 
calculations would have to be continually 
made of the fluctuating prices of cotton, 
&c., and the magistrate would not be able 
to fix the proper amount of loss. The 
clause would create endless heartburnings 
between lessors and lessees of mills, which 
could end in no good. Now, with respect 
to this clause, he might say (although it 
was only a pro tanto argument) that since 
the second reading of this Bill, when the 
Bill might almost be considered to have 
passed into a law, a gentleman who had 
rented steam-power and premises, had sub- 
sequently taken a new lease of the same 
power and premises upon precisely the 
same terms. 

Sik G. GREY thought that the object 
of the clause had been somewhat misunder- 
stood by the hon. Member for Cocker- 
mouth. He did not think that, under this 
clause, it would be necessary to show the 
amount of consequential damage. It would 
operate, in his opinion, in the following 
manner: There were several instances in 
which parties contracted for mill-power, 
for twelve hours a day, for a given time, 
and under such contracts the quantity of 
coal consumed in producing the steam was 
taken into account. Now, of course, there 
must be a material difference between the 
quantity of coals required to produce steam 
for such parties twelve hours, and that 
consumed in ten. It was but right, then, 
that some reduction should be made for the 
reduction in the consumption of coals, &e. 
But as it appeared that legal difficulties 
stood in the way of the proper operation of 
the clause, he would suggest to his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Brown) to withdraw the 
clause. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. BROWN, after the explanation of 


his hon. Friend, would at once consent to 
withdraw the clause. 

Mr. M. PHILIPS wished to say a few 
words on this question, whether his hon, 
Friend withdrew the clause or not. He 
thought that the hon. Member for Cocker. 
mouth (Mr. Aglionby) had proved how 
little he knew about the matter, which was 
entirely a practical question between the 
owners and occupiers of mills, whom they 
were about to place in an entirely new po- 
sition. He believed that the manufacturers 
had asked for the insertion of this clause, 
and it was only fair to suppose that they 
knew something about their own affairs; 
and he must confess that he was inclined 
to vote that their petitions should be grant- 
ed. Now the hon. Gentleman had said, 
that the difficulties under which the manu- 
facturers laboured on this point, could be 
got over by a system of relays. [Mr. 
Aauionsy : I never said so.] He begged 
the hon. Gentleman’s pardon; he so un- 
derstood him. But, however that might 
be, he should regret the introduction of 
such a system. He thought it was better 
that they should depend upon the labour of 
one individual set of hands; he did not like 
that multiplication of hands which the relay 
system must produce, because he believed 
that it would be prejudicial to the public 
interests as well as of those of the manu- 
facturers and the operatives. He objected 
to the expression of the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough (Mr. Ferrand), respecting 
the position in which the landlords and 
their tenants were placed with respect to 
each other by the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
because the present question bore no ana- 
logy to theirs. It was not a question be- 
tween the operatives and the manufactu- 
rers, but solely between the manufacturers 
and those from whom they rented their 
mills. He hoped that they would not pass 
the Bill without some such clause as that 
which had been proposed. If they did, 
they would expose the manufacturers to 
great injustice. Notwithstanding what 
had been said by the hon. Member for 
Cockermouth as to the difficulties of dis- 
posing of the questions which this clause 
would bring before magistrates, he must 
say that he did not think that there would 
arise any difficulties at all, because every 
practical man who might have occasion to 
go to the magistrates, would be able to 
state the price of cotton, &c., and the 
amount of injury which he had sustained 
by the operation of the Bill. And it did 
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not follow that because they passed such a 
clause, all the manufacturers affected by 
the Bill would apply to the magistrates. 
The great probability was, that the differ- 
ences between the manufacturers and those 
of whom they rented their mills, would be 
settled without any application at all to a 
magisterial court. The clause would 
merely confer the power of deciding upon 
the magistrates. He hoped that his hon. 
Friend would not withdraw his clause. 

Sm R. PEEL hoped that his hon. 
Friend would withdraw his clause. Al- 
though he had given his decided opposition 
to the Bill to restrict the hours of labour, 
he should feel himself compelled to vote 
against the introduction of such a very 
novel description of legislation as the 
clause. It included a principle which he 
did not believe had ever been acted upon in 
any similar case. Now he apprehended 
that there might be some particular cases 
in which the rule might be that the lessee 
contracted with the lessor for the supply 
of water, coals, d&c., for ten or twelve 
hours. If there were such cases, they 
ought to be specified, and particular 
clauses applied to them. Ile apprehended 
that generally the lessee took his lease 


subject to any regulations which might be 
made by Parliament affecting his interests; 
and in this particular instance he did not 
think that the lessee could claim any ex- 
emption from the contract into which he 


had entered. This was not the first time 
that they had legislated with respect to 
the capital invested in manufactures; they 
had, on a former occasion, passed a law to 
restrict the hours of labour of children and 
adult women; but no one asked for a clause 
to be introduced which should enact that 
magistrates should be empowered to decide 
upon and award the amount of consequen- 
tial loss sustained by such law to any ap- 
plicant so injured. Why, what an enor- 
mous difficulty there would be in the at- 
tempt to determine the amount of loss which 
manufacturers might suffer in consequence 
of the passing of this Bill. He could 
not conceive how it was possible to deter- 
mine the amount of injury which they 
might thereby sustain; and, further, the 
clause would be an entirely novel sort of 
legislation. He thought that the contracts 
between manufacturers and their landlords 
were always entered into with the under- 
standing that they should be subject to 
such provisions and alterations as it might 
be thought necessary by the Legislature to 
adopt. If a clause reserving a power to 
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the Legislature to make any regulatjons 
or alterations which might be deemed de- 
sirable, without providing that the lessees 
should be compensated for any injuries 
which they might sustain in consequence 
— if such a clause as this were sanctioned, 
those who had been suffering from the pre- 
vious regulations as to factory labour ought 
to be admitted to come in and prove and 
receive the amount of injuries which they 
had sustained from such legislation. He 
really thought that they had much better 
leave such matters to be adjusted between 
the parties concerned; for it appeared to 
him that the clause, if adopted, would give 
rise to endless difficulties—and that the 
idle man, whose business might have failed 
from other causes, would attempt to ob- 
tain exemption from his just pecuniary en- 
gagements. If every one were to be en- 
titled to make deductions for losses alleged 
to have been sustained under this Bill, he 
believed that it would lead to an amount of 
heartburnings the extent of which could 
not be anticipated. 

Lorp J. MANNERS: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Bath had said that he (Lord J. 
Manners) had said that this Bill had been 
supported by himself and his hon. Friends 
behind him by way of retaliation for the 
support which the manufacturers had given 
to the Corn Bill of last Session. He could 
only say, in answer to that assertion, that 
he had never said so. He had always sup- 
ported this Bill; and he was quite certain 
that his hon. Friends behind him, who had 
supported it, had done so simply from an 
earnest conviction of its only being an act 
of justice to the factory operatives. 

Mr. ROEBUCK had never intended to 
say that the noble Lord had furnished the 
information to him. What he did say was, 
that he had heard it stated that this Bill 
was attempted to be passed by the protec- 
tion party as a retaliation for the support 
which the manufacturers had given to the 
movement for the repeal of the corn laws ; 
and then he was asked by the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Newdegate) on what 
authority he had made that statement; and 
his answer was, that he need not go farther 
than the noble Lord opposite (Lord J. 
Manners). Now, he could point to the 
speech in which the noble Lord very 
clearly made that statement; which was 
subsequently referred to by the right hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir J. Graham), and the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. 

Clause withdrawn. 
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Mr. LEADER then proposed the fol- 


lowing clause :— 

“And be it Enacted, That ifany accident happen 

to the steam-engine, water-wheel, or mill-gearing 
in any factory, whereby any part of the manufac- 
turing machinery shall be stopped during the 
usual hours of work allowed by this Act, it shall 
be lawful to recover the time so lost in the follow- 
ing manner, that is to say—Any child or young 
person, or any woman, may be employed one hour 
in each day more than the time to which the ordi- 
nary daily labour of children and young persons 
and women respectively is restricted by Law, until 
such lost time be recovered.” 
He thought that it was only fair that they 
should allow the manufacturers to make 
up for the loss of two or three hours which 
they might experience during the usual 
hours of working under this Bill; he there- 
fore trusted that the House would agree 
to some relaxation for that purpose. By 
the law as it at present stood, there could 
be no making up for the loss of time 
through accidents to the machinery; and 
this was a loss to the workmen as well 
as to the manufacturer, as their wages 
were not paid for the time the mill was not 
working. He did not apprehend that there 
could be any serious opposition to a clause 
of such a reasonable nature. What he 
proposed was, that if three hours were lost 
in one day, it might be made up by an ad- 
ditional hour’s work for three days. 

Clause read a first time. 

On the question that it be read a second 
time, 

Mr. HINDLEY must say that he 
thought the clause would prove to be an 
exceedingly dangerous one if adopted. In 
fact, he believed that it would almost have 
the effect of preventing the honest carry- 
ing out of the Bill. He was sure that every 
honourable master would feel anxious to 
have the clause rejected. It would only 
give opportunities for fraud upon the part 
of the manufacturers, for they could then 
say when the inspector went round the 
mills and found them working beyond the 
legal time, ‘‘ Oh! we have had a break- 
down in the machinery, and are working 
up the lost time.” If it were adopted, 
every honourable master would be injured 
by it. 

Mr. FERRAND said, that when the 
manufacturers wished to work short time, 
they had only to throw their mill out of 
gear, and by this clause they would be 
enabled to make their people work extra 
hours for two or three months to make it 
up to them. 

Mr. BRIGHT observed that the hon. 
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Member for Ashton (Mr. Hindley) knew 
much better the operation of workin 
mills over-time than he (Mr. Bright) did, 
for the hon. Gentleman was much more 
accustomed to work those long hours than 
he had ever been. At present if a mill 
was stopped for one hour, no allowance was 
made, but for that purpose it must be 
stopped for three hours ; it was, therefore, 
obviously for the interest of the millowners, 
if they stopped at all, to stop for three 
hours, which they could make up by taking 
an additional hour for three days. If there 
was a fraud, it could just as well be prac. 
tised under the present Act as under the 
clause proposed by the hon. Member for 
Westminster. The effect of the clause would 
not be of the slightest degree of importance 
to the manufacturers, but it was of great 
consequence to the operatives. For him- 
self personally he did not care one straw 
about it. His hon. Friend said that the 
House should adopt the clause, because it 
was reasonable; his hon. Friend could 
know but little of legislation in that House 
if he thought that was a ground which in- 
fluenced their legislation. 

Mr. FIELDEN hoped the House would 
not consent to the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Westminster. The opinion of 
persons of great practical experience, in 
which he entirely coincided, was adverse 
to the clause. The working people were 
quite satisfied with the law as it stood at 
present on this point, and there would be 
insuperable difficulties in carrying out 
the clause, which would give rise to many 
evasions of the Act. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL was 
quite certain that when the House consid- 
ered what was the law on this subject, they 
would not be inclined to adopt the clause. 
The hon. Gentleman had referred to the 
3rd and 4th William IV., ¢. 103. Now 
it was true that in the year 1833 an Act 
was passed relating to factories, in which 
the occupiers thereof were empowered to 
work beyond the legal number of hours, in 
case of any extraordinary accident, such 
as a break-down in the machinery, drought, 
or flood; but the Act of the 7th and 8th 
Vict., c. 105, was. passed, whereby it was 
provided that the time so lost must have 
amounted to three hours, so that the law 
took away the unlimited powers passed in 
the reign of William IV.; and now the 
hon. Gentleman came forward with a clause 
the virtual effect of which would be the 
re-enactment of the law which they had al- 
ready condemned. Moreover, it proposed 
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to enable manufacturers to regain any 
quantity of time lost by accident, no mat- 
ter how trifling. Now he felt that such a 

rovision would be attended with many 
abuses, and he therefore thought that it 
ought not to be adopted. 

Mr. LEADER said he should certainly 
divide the House on this Amendment. He 
denied that it was intended by this clause 
to make any alteration in the present law. 
He knew that at present lost time could be 
made up, and that this could be done 
where five or six hours were lost, but not 
where only two or three were. 

The House divided :—Ayes 31; Noes 
94: Majority 63. 


List of the Ayes. 
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House in Committee on the Naval Pri- 
sons Bill. 

On Clause 1 being put, 

Mr. WILLIAMS complained that the 
House had resolved itself into Committee 
without his knowledge. The Motion had 
been made in so low a tone of voice by the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, that near as he was to him he had 
not heard him. He objected to the prin- 
ciple of this Bill. His first objection was 
grounded upon the fact, that instead of 
ameliorating the condition of the sailor, 
the present Board of Admiralty had not 
fulfilled the expectations to which it had 
given rise. He had expected from the 
Secretary to the present Board of Admi- 
ralty some measure for the amelioration of 
the condition of that most oppressed and 
worst treated body of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects, the sailors in the Royal Navy; but 
that Bill placed the sailor upon a worse 
footing than he had held before, and upon 
a much worse footing than any other class 
of Her Majesty’s subjects. They were, in 
fact, treated with a degree of cruelty un- 
equalled in any other country in the world. 
There was a most extraordinary difference 
made between the treatment of the Army 
and the Navy in this country. He would 
illustrate it by two cases which had occur- 
red within the last three weeks. A private 
of marines, at Portsmouth, was charged 
with having first spilled his grog. A dis- 
pute arose about it, which led to some ex- 
citement and a quarrel, in the course of 
which he struck his sergeant. He was 
tried by court-martial, at the head of which 
was Admiral Parker. He was found guilty 
and sentenced to be hanged until he was 
dead from the yard-arm of one of Her Ma. 
jesty’s ships. A drummer of one of the 
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regiments of guards was also tried for 
striking his commanding officer, the drum- 
major, who he believed ranked higher than 
a sergeant of the marines. He was found 
guilty, and sentenced to twelve months 
imprisonment. The Admiralty, indeed, 
showed their mercy to the marine, by re- 
mitting the sentence of death, and com- 
muting it to transportation for seven years. 
But he asked, how could such a dispropor- 
tioned system be countenanced by any Le- 
gislature ? Another case had occurred at 
Portsmouth, where a man of excellent pre- 
vious character was tried for desertion. 
He was found guilty, and sentenced to re- 
ceive fifty lashes, which was worse than a 
sentence of two hundred in the Army, and 


{COMMONS} 
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had come prepared to meet it. The Bill 
had gone through two stages without any 
opposition having been offered; and it 
really was not his fault if, during the con. 
fusion occasioned by hon. Members leavin 

the House, his hon. Friend did not hear 
his Motion moved, and the question on it 
put. But, except that his hon. Friend had 
to address Mr. Greene instead of the 
Speaker, he did not see what cause his 
hon. Friend had to complain, for he was 
ready to debate the subject, and he was 
prepared to say, most distinctly, that there 
never was anything more unfounded or un- 
fair than to make, as his hon. Friend had 
made, a general attack upon the mode of 
administering the law in the Navy, when 





to be imprisoned for twelve months. In| the Board of Admiralty was taking every 
that case again, the Admiralty remitted! method possible to ameliorate the condi- 
the lashes, but the man was sent to gaol | tion of the men. His hon. Friend had 
for the twelve months. Now, the Secre- | mistaken and mis-stated every clause in the 
tary to the Admiralty knew right well that | Bill. It left the punishments just as it 
men could not be procured for Her Majes- |found them; but instead of allowing com- 
ty’s ships, because they would not subject | manding officers to inflict corporal punish- 
themselves to have the flesh torn from | ment at will, it only allowed them to inflict 
their backs by the lash; yet what did that | twenty-eight days imprisonment without 
Bill do? In the preamble it recited that | court-martial. That sentence, too, must 
the practice of flogging men by the simple | receive the sanction of the Admiral when 
will and command of the commanding of-| in harbour. His hon. Friend was wrong 


ficer of the ship, without trial by court-| in his condemnation of the whole system 
martial, was admitted in Her Majesty’s| of governing the Royal Navy in this coun- 


Navy; andit declared in one of the clauses, try. The mode of managing it had been 
at the very end, that it gave power to the! much improved by the suggestions of his 
commanding officers of Her Majesty’s ships | hon. and gallant Friend near them. But as 
to inflict such punishments as were cus- | to dispensing with those punishments alto- 
tomary in the Navy. So that it started by| gether, it was a most visionary idea. 
legalizing flogging without trial, and con- ; Where a number of men was congregated 
cluded by giving power to commanding | together, as in a ship, there should be 
officers to inflict it. But the chief feature | power given of inflicting punishment for 
in it was the power of inflicting the punish- | insubordination; and he was sure that his 
ment of solitary confinement for twenty-| hon. Friend the Member for Montrose 
eight days, which it gave to the command-| would not oppose it, whatever the hon. 
ing officers, without compelling them to! Member for Coventry might do. Now, with 
bring the men to trial by court-martial. | regard to the charge of cruelty in the Navy, 
Another severe feature in it was, that if he should state that no man stood higher 
the father or brother of a man so confined | in his character for humanity than Lord 
were to offer him any assistance in effect- | Nelson, who had a great dislike to the in- 
ing his escape, that father or brother would | fliction of corporal punishment. He had 
be liable to be transported for fourteen | in his hand a list of the punishments in- 
years. He concluded, by calling upon the | flicted on board the Victory from the 31st 
House, not to allow the sailor to be sent to| of August, 18053, to the 31st of October, 
solitary confinement for twenty-eight days, | 1804, and there were no less than 311 


without being previously brought to court- 
martial. 

Mr. WARD complained of the charge 
made by the hon. Member for Coventry 
that the House had been resolved into 
Committee without proper notice, a charge 
which was totally undeserved for, far from 
having attempted to elude discussion, he 


| punishments inflicted during those four- 
| teen months on board that ship, the total 
/number of lashes given being 9,390. In 
|the entire Royal Navy in the year 1844, 
the whole number of punishments inflict- 
ed were 1,411, the lashes amounting to 
42,000; and in the year 1845, the entire 
number of punishments was 1,020, and 
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the lashes were 32,000. Those were in- | sentences needless. But it was very bad 
controvertible proofs that the discipline of encouragement to the Government to be 
the Royal Navy had not been increasing in| met with hard speeches from an hon. 
severity, but that every year it had gone on | Member, as if they were trying to increase 
improving, and a great moral improvement | punishments. __ 

had taken place. He only wished to sub-) Captain BERKELEY felt bound to say, 
stitute by the Bill before the House one that an hon. Member might do much harm 
summary mode of punishment for another, | by making unfounded charges upon this 
without affecting the right of inflicting it; | subject, because such statements prevented 
and he had suggested the substitution of men from entering the service. When two 
imprisonment, with the certainty that the courts-martial were held lately for deser- 
infliction of imprisonment in the Army had | tions, their sentences were far more severe 
been productive of the most beneficial re- | than would have been awarded without a 
sults. ' court. 

CotoxeL T. WOOD said, in the case; Mr. P. HOWARD hoped the Govern- 
of the drummer alluded to by the hon. | ment would, as soon as the finances per- 
Member for Coventry, the man had ad-! mitted, increase the pay of the British 
mitted upon his trial the giving of the | seamen; and, by bringing it nearer to an 
blow, and had stated that his object in| equality with the American pay, remove 
striking the drum-major was to get him-| one of the great temptations to desert. 
self transported — transportation having! Mr. WILLIAMS did not object to the 
been the commuted sentence passed upon | substitution of imprisonment for flogging, 
the sailor who had struck his commanding | but still felt bound to object to the state- 
officer. But the drummer having commit- | ment in the preamble of this Bill :— 
ted the Act for the purpose of getting | “ Whereas by the laws and customs of Her Ma- 
transported, it was the considered advisa- | jesty’s Navy, officers commanding Her Majesty’s 
ble to pass upon him the sentence of im- | ships and vessels are empowered to order corpo- 
prisonment, which would, of course, in his | - 2 enor gnc ee the 
case, be more severe. But still the great | °NS°™ 00s Med BY couri-marnal. 
objection to punishments of that descrip- | That would acknowledge and legalize the 
tion was, that they were not carried out in | practice. 
the face of the men. | Mr. WARD could not withdraw the 

Apuirat DUNDAS, with reference to! words; they simply stated a fact. 
the sailor mentioned by the hon. Memberfor; Sir C. NAPIER agreed that the sailor 
Coventry, said, the man had borne a good | was not well paid, but it was not the fault 
character previously, had been rewarded, | of the Admiralty, but of the Exchequer. 
and had then deserted without the smallest | For one improvement, however, funds 
reason or cause. | might surely be found, viz., to increase 

Captain PECHELL expressed his satis- | the pay of the petty officers; it would not 
faction at seeing the Admiralty evidently | cost much, and there should be held out to 
anxious to diminish the severity of punish- | the men a prospect of rising to a more re- 
ments, and thought hon. Members ought | spectable situation. The Admiralty de- 
to have confidence in the naval authorities | served great praise for bringing forward 
in the House. The Admiralty deserved | this Bill. A substitute for corporal pun- 
credit, not only for boldly grappling with | ishment had long been wanted; there had 
the difficulties of the subject, but for giv- | not been opportunity on board the ship for 
ing returns which had been called for very | punishing by imprisonment, and not any 
rightly, and which no officer who had | place for the purpose. Only the other day 
conducted his ship properly ought to be | an officer was stigmatized as a tyrant, 
ashamed of. But he (Captain Pechell) | when his only object was to avoid adminis- 
must say, he wondered how the sailor for- | tering corporal punishment; he imprisoned 
merly bore the grievances to which he was ;a man in the coalhole, and the man died. 
subject. | Living, as he (Sir C. Napier) did, on the 

Mr. FITZROY felt convinced that the | Portsmouth road, he had continually seen 
general desire of the officers in Her Ma-! deserters passing along boldly in their 
jesty’s service was to decrease the severity | sailor’s dress, not afraid of meeting a po- 
of punishments. The Admiralty also, both | liceman or anybody else; but there would 
the present and late board, was entitled to | now be power to apprehend such persons. 
credit for an anxiety to raise the moral | There was one very objectionable practice 
condition of the men, and make severe| he would mention; if there was found a 
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bad character on board a ship, it was some- 
times the practice to put him into a boat, 
and tell him he had better be off; he went 
away untouched, and that led sailors to 
think there was no crime in desertion. 

Mr. HUME had no objection to this 
measure, except that it did not sufficiently 
assimilate the system of the Navy to that 
of the Army. The new regulations in 
regard to corporal punishments, introduced 
by the Admiralty, ought to have been car- 
ried into effect by Order in Council ; if any 
attempt were made to punish a man with 
forty-eight lashes under that regulation, a 
question would be raised as to the legality 
of the sentence. He could not agree with 
the gallant Officer (Sir C. Napier) on the 
subject of deserters. The best course 
would be to give commanders power to 
send away turbulent fellows when such ap- 
peared. Encouragement to good conduct, 
by holding out the prospect of promotion, 
would be preferable to an increase of pay. 
In the Army, rewards were given to the 
sergeants. Why were no rewards given 
to sergeants of Marines? No service was 


more deserving; but, from communications 
he had received, he knew that the marines 
felt themselves neglected. 


Sailors found 
themselves so little cared for, that they 
saw nothing before them but misery and 
the workhouse. The shipowners were 
anxious to co-operate with the Government 
in forming a general fund for the relief of 
that class; and the application of the 
40,0007. raised annually in name of light- 
dues for the benefit of those who had 
claims on the ground of merit and of ser- 
vice, would have a powerful effect in stim- 
ulating them to exertion. Such measures 
as these would, he thought, be far more 
likely to exercise a favourable influence 
on sailors, and tend much more to the im- 
provement of their condition, than the sys- 
tem which had hitherto been pursued. 

Mr. WARD had already given expres- 
sion to the desire which existed, that the 
pay of the petty officers should be raised. 
Nothing but the exigencies of the Exche- 
quer could have prevented an increase from 
being granted; and he hoped that in the 
course of another Session it would be 
found practicable to bring forward a sub- 
stantive proposition on the subject. No 
measure, he believed, could tend more to 
improve the character of the men, than 
some addition to the pay, and the introduc- 
tion of some honorary distinction. It would 
afford him great gratification to be instru- 
mental in carrying out such a measure. 
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He perfectly concurred in the remarks 
which had been made as to the sergeants 
of Marines; some plan was in contempla- 
tion on the subject ; and no person could 
be more anxious to encourage a class on 
whom the preservation of discipline so 
much depended than the noble Lord at 
the head of the Admiralty. An objec- 
tion had been stated with regard to the re- 
gulations on the subject of corporal punish- 
ments ; but the 22nd George II. enacted 
as to crimes not capital, that punishments 
should be inflicted according to the laws 
and customs which had theretofore obtained. 
One of those customs was for the Crown 
to make regulations, from time to time, in 
regard to such punishments. That had 
then been done by Order in Council; but 
the terms of the original order, which was 
now superseded, were such that it was 
open to dangerous abuse, and the tendency 
of the recent order was to reduce the 
amount of punishment. The authority of 
that order rested upon the power and the 
right possessed by the Crown of determin- 
ing, from time to time, what was the pun- 
ishment which ought to be inflicted. 

Captain HARRIS thought, as 40,0001. 
or 50,0007. would cover the increased pay 
of the petty officers, a supplementary grant 
might have been proposed. The time would 
come when the articles of war ought to be 
revised. Officers were as anxious as others 
to reduce the extent of punishments; but 
he was afraid he must characterize the 
last order as imprudent; many young offi- 
cers in the command of ships would be 
very loth to bring cases before a comman- 
der-in-chief, considering the feeling which 
at present pervaded the public mind on 
the subject of corporal punishments, and 
the influence which, in consequence, might 
possibly be found to affect their promo- 
tion. 

In answer to a question from CAPTAIN 
PECHELL, 

Mr. WARD said, that power was taken 
in the first clause to order offenders to be 
imprisoned in any public prison, gaol, or 
house of correction, only to enable them 
to carry the Bill into immediate operation. 
It was intended to provide naval prisons, 
either afloat or on shore, as soon as possi- 
ble. 

Mr. WILLIAMS said, there were two 
powers in the clause—one to flog, and an- 
other to imprison. Now, with reference 
to flogging, he wished that that punish- 
ment should be assimilated in the Army 
and Navy. In the Navy, owing to the 
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nature of the instrument employed, the 
punishment of flogging was much more 
severe than in the Army; and if it was not 
to be altogether abolished, at least the 
horrible instrument ought to be made less 


cruel. 
Clause 1 agreed to, as were the suc- 


ceeding clauses. 
House resumed. Bill to be reported. 


CLAIMS OF SPANISH BONDHOLDERS. 

Lorv G. BENTINCK said, he had put 
two notices on the Paper for the produc- 
tion of correspondence between the Fo- 
reign Office and the Government of Spain, 
on the subject of arrears of pay due from 
that Government to the British Legion, 
and between the Foreign Office and the 
Government of Portugal, upon the subject 
of the military pensions due from Portugal 
to the Duke of Wellington and Viscount 
Beresford. The object which he had in 
view, in wishing for the production of those 
papers was, to lay a foundation for the in- 
terference of the British Government to 
obtain from the Government of Spain a 
settlement of the just claims of the Spanish 
bondholders; but his noble Friend the Se- 
cretary for Foreign Affairs had suggested 
to him, that as the Spanish and Portu- 
guese Governments had been brought to 
reason by the representations of the Bri- 
tish Government in the cases referred to, 
it might appear ungracious to have the 
correspondence published, and therefore 
proposed to supply him privately with such 
memoranda as would enable him to en- 
force the claims of the Spanish bondhold- 
ers. Under these circumstances, he would 
withdraw his notices of Motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 

House adjourned at Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, April 22, 1847, 


Mmures.) Pusuic Bris. Reported.—Fever (Ireland). 
# and passed:— Troops during Elections; General Re- 
gister House Edinburgh. 

Pgrittons PReseNTED. From Stratford and several other 
places, against the proposed Government Plan of Educa- 
tion.—From Cork, that the Ships bringing Food to Ire- 
land may be made available for the purposes of Emigra- 
tion.—By Earl Clancarty, from Ballinasloe, for Alteration 
of the Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill; and from Members of 
the Medical Profession of Tyrone, for Regulating the 
Salaries of Medical Officers of Workhouses, Unions, and 
Fever Hospitals in Ireland.—By Lord Kenyon, from St. 
Marylebone, for the Adoption of a Humane and Efficient 
Poor Law for the Permanent Relief of Ireland.—From 
the Grand Jury of Roscommon, in favour of a Plan of 
Systematic Colonization as a Means of Alleviating the 
Distress in Ireland.— By Earl Fitzwilliam, from Wake- 
field and several other places, in favour of the Govern- 
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ment Plan of Education.—By Lord Ashburton, from 
British Subjects resident in China, for the Adoption of 
such Measures as will afford them better Protection for 
their Lives, Property, Trade, &c.—From Guardians of 
the Ardee Union, for the Equalization of Rates over all 
the Union. 


BREACH OF PRIVILEGE. 


The Marquess of WESTMEATH said, 
that he had now to call their Lordships’ 
attention to a matter which he would most 
willingly have refrained from doing; but 
that, standing in the situation of an Irish 
representative Peer, and having the crime 
of being an Irish proprietor resting upon 
him, he did not choose to be made the butt 
of misrepresentation in any organ what- 
ever, as to the motives of his conduct, or 
as to the manner in which he thought fit 
to execute his duty in their Lordships’ 
House. He was as sensible as any man 
could be of the fact that if any Member of 
either House of Parliament spoke in his 
public character upon any public question, 
he was open to have his language and his 
conduct criticised. He did not object to 
that. As a mite of the British public, he 
was open to have his conduct observed 
upon. He complained not of that; but he 
did not choose, acting in that House as an 
Irish representative Peer, to have the 
ground cut from under him, and to have 
mis-statements go forth respecting what he 
thought it his duty to say, for the purpose of 
maliciously founding upon those misrepre- 
sentations, or suppressions, arguments cal- 
culated to attempt to cajole or bamboozle 
the Irish representative Peers of their 
Lordships’ House, or of those Peers who 
were connected with that country by pro- 
perty, out of their common sense and free- 
dom of action. He had also another 
objection to make of a thing which 
was equally unfair, and that was, that 
words should be put into his mouth 
which he did not say, and that those 
words should be suppressed which he 
did say, and then to found upon such 
false premises accusations and imputations 
against him. He had to remark, that in 
The Times newspaper on Wednesday, 
there was a report of their Lordships’ 
proceedings, in which what he stated was 
purported to be given, but which he did not 
say; and that what he did say was care- 
fully and intentionally omitted. The pas- 
sage ran thus :—‘‘ The Marquess of West- 
meath complained of the ridicule with which 
his proposal had been received.’’ If he 
ever should say anything to their Lordships 
which exposed him to their Lordships’ ri- 
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dicule, he must be content to labour under 
it; but when he knew that he had not ex! 
posed himself to their Lordships’ ridicule 
—nor did he complain of having been 
ridiculed by their Lordships—he could 
come to but one conclusion, that the in- 
tention of that newspaper, and of another 
newspaper which he should presently men- 
tion, was to excite a feeling in this coun- 
try and in Ireland, so that, if the assassin’s 
stiletto might not reach him, the bullet 
might possibly do so. He was too well 
acquainted with the machinery of all this 
work not to be sensibly alive to all these 
matters. He did not mean to say that he 
feared either. He just cared as much or 
as little about his life as any of their Lord- 
ships did about their own; but he certainly 
did not wish to court the bullet of the as- 
sassin any more than any of their Lord- 
ships. He complained of no ridicule; but 
what he did complain of was, that the 
Lord Chancellor should have got up and 
replied to him in the manner he had done; 
and if he (the Marquess of Westmeath) did 
express himself strongly on the occasion, 
he, at the same time, felt great regret that 
he should be obliged to use such strong 
language towards a man for whom he en- 
tertained the sincerest regard, and who was 
as good a Lord Chancellor as ever sat in 
the court over which he presided. There 
could not be a more amiable man than the 
noble and learned Lord; nevertheless, he 
(the Marquess of Westmeath) thought that 
the noble and learned Lord did him injus- 
tice; and he certainly did say that he 
thought it was a pity that the Lord Chan- 
cellor of England should place himself in 
the situation of trying to get rid of a Bill, 
the necessity of which he admitted, by en- 
deavouring to raise a laugh among their 
Lordships, without meeting the case as he 
should have done. He would further re- 
mark, that the noble and learned Lord had 
no good cause for taking that course, inas- 
much as the cause which the noble and 
learned Lord assigned, and which brought 
the laugh of their Lordships upon him (the 
noble Marquess), was altogether unfounded. 
The noble and learned Lord said, that he 
(the Marquess of Westmeath) supposed 
that the Act of Parliament from which his 
Bill was framed was an English Act; 
whereas he (the Lord Chancellor) had dis- 
covered that it was an Irish Act; and upon 
the noble and learned Lord saying this, 
the laugh of their Lordships was turned 
upon him. The noble and learned Lord 
stated that his (the Marquess of West- 
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meath’s) Bill was to prevent the erection 
of houses. Now the fact was, that the 
term ‘‘ houses”’ did not occur once in the 
Bill. The object of the Bill was to pre. 
vent the erection of huts and cabins, which 
everybody knew was a great evil at the 
present day in Ireland. But if this man. 
ner of taking up their Lordships’ debates 
and misrepresenting them, for the purpose 
of coolly, calmly, and maliciously founding 
upon such false reports arguments which 
were to tell, when the time came, either 
for or against any measure which some 
wretch, concealed somewhere or other—for 
he was not seen, but scribbling somewhere 
or other—might wish to promote or op- 
pose—if this practice of misrepresentation 
should be permitted to proceed, it would 
finally take away the liberty of discussion 
and deliberation which belonged to their 
Lordships in their legislative capacity. The 
Sun newspaper also put words in his mouth 
such as he certainly should be ashamed of 
having ever used; for the composition was 
almost illiterate and bad English. The 
words attributed to him were these: “ Lord 
Almighty help us!’’ (continued the noble 
Marquess) ‘‘it is a poor thing that no exer- 
tion can be made to protect the condition of 
the Irish landlords without subjecting us to 
ridicule!’’ He (the Marquess of Westmeath) 
said no such thing; he merely objected to 
the frivolous attempt made by the noble 
and learned Lord against his Bill. As far 
as his exertions in their Lordships’ House 
were connected with his own proprietorship, 
he might consent to make very little use 
of them; but he was there as a represen- 
tative Peer, and he was determined, cost 
what it might at this awful crisis, when 
the time came, to do his duty; and he 
hoped their Lordships would not allow 
themselves to be stayed by these attempts 
to control their proceedings. He should 
now move that the printers of these two 
papers be called to the bar of the House. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR was un- 
derstood to intimate to the noble Marquess 
that two distinct Motions must be made. 

The Marquess of WESTMEATH ac- 
cordingly moved— 

‘That the printer of The Times newspaper be 
called to the bar of the House for a breach of 
their Lordships’ privileges.” 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that no per- 
son was more convinced than he was, that 
if their Lordships allowed reports of their 
proceedings to go forth, it was absolutely 
necessary that fairness, honesty, and hon- 
our, ay, and accuracy too, should be pre- 
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served in the reports so given. He admit- 
sted the full necessity of this; and if the 
noble Marquess had reason to complain of 
any misrepresentations, he would join the 
noble Marquess in saying that the author 
of that misrepresentation was deserving of 
censure. At the same time, the plan 
which he had himself invariably acted 
upon both in that House and in the other 
House of Parliament — and which was 
now for a period of thirty-seven years— 
was that which he would advise the noble 
Marquess himself to follow, and that was, 
to avoid, if possible, needlessly to interfere 
in such a case as this. That their Lord- 
ships had the undoubted right to exclude 
any stranger from being present at their 
proceedings no one could deny; and that it 
was a sort of permissive breach of privilege 
that they were not excluded, was equally 
unquestionable ; but, at the same time, 
their Lordships ought to consider, that 
those persons who gave to the public an 
account of their proceedings, did so, he 
would not say 99 times in every 100, but 
999 times in every 1,000, in a manner 
that showed that they were actuated by 
the fairest motives. It must be ad- 
mitted that their reports were marked by 
very great ability, very signal ability, and 
that it was with most admirable imparti- 
ality that their accounts were given of what 
passed within the walls of Parliament. He, 
therefore put it to the noble Marquess 
whether he might not be satisfied with the 
notice which he had just taken of the mis- 
representation of which he complained 
without proceeding further. Never had 
any good arisen, either to their Lordships’ 
House or the other House of Parliament, 
from their needlessly entering into any 
contest with any portion of the press. He 
had himself long suffered under a misre- 
presentation by the press; and he found 
that the more frequently he contradicted 
it, the more constantly was it repeated. He 
was once reported to have said that the 
newspaper press was the best possible public 
instructor; and Mr. Cobbett, on almost all 
occasions afterwards when speaking of the 
newspapers, called them ‘‘ Henry Brough- 
am’s best possible public instructor.’”’ It 
was necessary for him (Lord Brougham) 
onee or twice to declare that he had never 
used those words. He had said that the 
press might be the best possible public in- 
structor—not the daily press, but the press 
generally—and the daily press also, pro- 
vided it discharged its duty in all cases 
without favour, fear, or affection, and 
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without slander ; but it was on a trial for 
slander against a newspaper that he said 
this; therefore, instead of saying that the 
daily press was the best public instructor, 
he said that it was not, but that it might 
be if it were properly conducted. He did 
hope that his noble Friend would not press 
his Motion. It should be borne in mind 
that there were peculiar difficulties at the 
present moment which these persons had 
to contend with. Their Lordships were 
in a new House, and their voices could 
not be heard so accurately as they would 
be in the course of a little time. He 
was sure his noble Friend would consider 
that cireumstance, and exercise justice in 
mercy. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE would 
put it to the noble Marquess whether he 
would enforce the order of their Lordships’ 
House on this occasion. The noble Mar- 
quess had attributed wilfulness to the par- 
ties who had misrepresented him. But, 
when an inaccuracy occurred in a report in 
any newspaper, it was impossible, in the 
first instance, to say whether it was done 
wilfully or not. The usual course was, 
when any noble Lord found himself misre- 
presented in a newspaper report, for that 
noble Lord to state that he had been mis- 
represented, and to point out the particular 
sentence in which he had been so misrepre- 
sented, in order to give the party an op- 
portunity of correcting that which he had 
erroneously done. He did not know the 
particular points respecting which the noble 
Marquess complained; but, as he had 
stated that he had been misrepresented, he 
would, no doubt, have it corrected. 

The Marquess of WESTMEATH said, 
having stated the case he had to bring 
under their notice, and their Lordships 
have been kind enough to accord it so 
much favourable attention, he would not 
press his Motion farther ; more particularly 
as the noble and learned Lord opposite, 
who had so much more experience in Par- 
liamentary matters than he had, had re- 
commended a contrary course. His wish, 
in bringing the question forward, was to 
secure in future that whatever public opin- 
ions a person expressed, should be accu- 
rately reported. It was more particularly 
important, considering the present condi- 
tion of Ireland, that whatever was spoken 
in that House or elsewhere on Irish sub- 
jects should be truly given. The Morning 
Chronicle, and all the other morning 
papers, had furnished his statement in a 
manner different from what it had ap- 
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peared in The Times; but, connecting the 
language attributed to him with a leading 
article in that journal, of a most scurrilous 
and abusive nature, directed against him- 
self, nothing could persuade him but that 
that particular part of his observations was 
taken out, and so altered as to suit the 
views attempted to be conveyed in that 
article. Butas their Lordships had heard 
the case, and as they were best capable of 
forming a sound judgment as to the mode 
of proceeding which ought to be pursued, 
he would not press his Motion, seeing that 
the feeling of the House was in favour of 
that course. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR was un- 
derstood to say, that he had not intended 
to treat the noble Marquess with any dis- 
respect. His observations had been made 
with reference to the Bill then before the 
House, and not to the noble Marquess per- 
sonally. 

The subject then dropped. 


FEVER (IRELAND) BILL. 


House in Committee. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE feared that from 
the immensely disproportioned size of some 
of the poor-law unions in Ireland, they 
would be put by the provisions of this Bill 
under totally insufficient medical supervi- 
sion. He would wish to submit to his noble 
Friend and the House some Amendments 
which might have the effect of rendering 
its operations more efficient; but as he did 
not wish to give anything like opposition 
to the measure, he would give them in 
— in a written shape to his noble 

riend; and, if, upon due consideration, 
his noble Friend should think them unfitted 
for the purpose for which they were in- 
tended, he would be quite satisfied to press 
them no further. But he regretted that a 
larger measure had not been brought un- 
der the notice of the House; one which 
should have for its object the improvement 
of the whole of the medical charities in 
Ireland, which, for want of some improve- 
ment, were curtailed of half their useful- 
ness. He should say that there was no 
objection on the part of the Irish landed 
proprietors to tax themselves for the wants 
of their suffering fellow-countrymen. He 
himself had had considerable experience in 
the management of those medical charities, 
and he had never applied for aid towards 
the extension of their usefulness to any of 
the local proprietors but he had received 
assistance which was given with the utmost 
cheerfulness, A measure for the improve- 
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ment of the law relating to those medical 
charities had been introduced before; but 
it was lost, in consequence not of any 
neglect on the part of the landed proprie- 
tors, but owing to the disputes which had 
arisen amongst the medical men them. 
selves, in consequence of petty profes. 
sional jealousies. He wished that some 
measure could be introduced regardless of 
those professional squabbles. It would 
meet with the most earnest general sup- 
port in Ireland. 

The Marquess of WESTMEATH said, 
that the professional disputes and jealousies 
alluded to by the noble Lord had arisen in 
consequence of the facilities which existed 
for obtaining diplomas in England and 
Scotland being so much greater than in 
Ireland. He thought it would be the better 
course to place some restrictions upon per- 
sons having those easily obtained diplo- 
mas. 

The Eart of CLANCARTY regretted 
that the Government had not brought in a 
measure founded on the Medical Charities 
report. The noble Lord (Lord Monteagle) 
had spoken of the impediments thrown in 
the way of legislation on this question by 
medical men; but he owed it to the medi- 
cal authorities of Ireland te say, that what- 
ever difficulties might have been thrown in 
the way of legislation by others, those dis- 
tinguished medical professors who came 
before the Medical Committee last Session 
evineed a very different spirit. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
said, the present measure was entirely of 
a temporary nature, and it would have 
been impossible to meet the evils which 
unhappily existed to so great an extent at 
present by a general and more comprehen- 
sive measure. He was glad that there 
was no intention of delaying this Bill, as 
the accounts received from Ireland every 
day showed more and more the necessity 
that existed for a measure of this kind. 
The Government would not be neglectful 
of bringing forward a Bill to regulate the 
medical charities at the proper time; but 
the noble Lord who had spoken had ad- 
mitted the difficulties which at all times 
beset sucha subject; and he was convinced 
that those difficulties would be greatly in- 
creased were the attempt made now. 


Bill reported. 
House adjourned. 
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Minutes.) Petitions Presentep. By Admiral Gordon 
and other Hon. Members, from several places, against 
the Marriage (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. Hudson, from 
York, against the Roman Catholic Relief Bill.—By Lord 
J. Manners, from several places, in favour of the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill.—By Sir C. Napier, from Marylebone, 
and Mr. Wakley, from Finsbury, for Inquiry respecting 
the Rajah of Sattara.—By Mr. Pusey, from Owners and 
Occupiers of Land attending Wantage Market, in favour 
of the Agricultural Tenant-right Bill.—From Horton, for 
Repeal of the Anatomy Act.-—By Sir J. Hobhouse, from 
Nottingham, for Alteration of the proposed Plan of Edu- 
cation.—By several Hon. Members, from a great many 
places, against the proposed Plan of Education.—By Sir W. 
Clay and other Hon. Members, from several places, in fa- 
vour of the proposed Plan of Education.—By Mr. Wakley, 
from Factory Workers of Calton, Glasgow, for the Ten 
Hours Factories Bill—By Mr. Aglionby, from Samuel 
Gordon, Esquire, of Aungier Street, Dublin, for Inquiry. 
—By Mr. J. Bailey, from Worcester, and Mr. Wakley, 
from London, against the Health of Towns Bill.—By Mr. 
M. Gibson, from Manufacturers of Hosiery in the County 
of Leicester, against the Hosiery Manufacture Bill.—By 
Mr. Brotherton, from James Haughton, 35 Eccles Street, 
Dublin, against deriving Revenue from Intoxicating 
Drinks.—By Lord C. Hamilton, from Aughaloo (Tyrone), 
for Alteration of the Law of Landlord and Tenant (Ire- 
land).—By Mr. J. Bailey, from Devynnock, for Repeal 
or Alteration of the Lunatic Asylums and Pauper Luna- 
ties Act, and Lunatics Act.—By Sir P. Egerton, from 
Guardians of the Congleton Union, and Mr. Wakley, 
from London, for an Efficient Poor Law (Ireland).—By 
Mr. W. Miles, from Bruton, for Repeal or Alteration of 
the Poor Removal Act.—By Mr. R. Hodgson, from the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Carlisle Railway Company, 
against the Railways Bill.—By Admiral Gordon and other 
Hon. Members, from several places, against the Register- 
ing of Births, &c. (Scotland) Bill.—By Colonel Mure, 
from several places, against the Registering of Births, 
&ec, (Scotland) Bill; and the Marriage (Scotland) Bill.— 
By Mr. Osborne, from Kilmurry (Clare), for Inquiry into 
certain Charges respecting Captain Wynne. 


RAILWAY LEGISLATION. 


Sm J. GRAHAM brought forward the 
Motion of which he had given notice. He 
regretted the absence of the right hon. 
Member for Coventry (Mr. Ellice), who 
had caused the resolution of the 23rd Fe- 
bruary to be unwarily adopted; its terms 
were ambiguous, and what was required 
under it was unjust and led to needless de- 
lay. All the justice of the case would be 
attained, and the object of his right hon. 
Friend accomplished, if the change he 
(Sir J. Graham) now proposed were adopt- 
ed. He moved that the Resolution (23rd 
February) — 

“«That all Railway Bills in the present Session 
be referred to the Railway Commissioners, for 
their Report to this House upon the following 
points previously to such Bills being considered in 
oe of this House,’ be read, and re- 
scinded,” 


Ordered. 


The right hon. Baronet then moved— 


“That all Railway Bills in the present Session 
be referred to the Railway Commissioners, for | 
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their Report to this House upon the following 
points previously to a decision on the Preamble of 
any Bill by the Committee thereon.” 


Mr. STRUTT was anxious that it 
should be understood that he was not re- 
sponsible for the resolution out of which 
the inconvenience had arisen. He assured 
the House that every possible exertion had 
been made by the Railway Commissioners; 
but those exertions had been ineffectual, 
and he was afraid that parties would be 
put to considerable difficulty and expense. 

Motion agreed to. 


TRANSPORTATION TO THE CAPE OF 
GOOD HOPE. 


Mr. HOPE wished to put a question to 
the Colonial Secretary as to a statement 
on the subject of the transportation of mi- 
litary offenders. That statement was, 
that in future offenders in the Indian army 
were to be transported to the Cape of 
Good Hope; and he should be glad to be 
informed if it were true, whether the de- 
cision had been come to alter communica- 
tion with the authorities in the colonies, 
and whether the expense was to be defray- 
ed out of the imperial funds ? 

Mr. HAWES answered that it was true 
that it had been decided that military con- 
victs in the Mauritius should be conveyed 
to the Cape of Good Hope, where, as the 
hon. Member was aware, a depét had been 
established. The expenses, asin all other 
similar cases, were to be borne out of the 
imperial funds. That was the only decision 
that had at present been come to; but it 
was a subject that must be viewed as a 
whole, and not with reference to particular 
regulations. 


SUPPLY—GOVERNMENT PLAN OF EDUCA- 
TION— ADJOURNED DEBATE—(THIRD 
NIGHT). 


Sir W. CLAY said, he intended to sup- 
port the Motion of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Finsbury; but could not do so 
without stating briefly the reasons which 
induced him to come to that determination. 
He should vote for the measure of his hon. 
Friend; but he wished that vote to be 
taken only in the sense in which he gave 
it, as the expression of his opinion that 
there were grave objections to the educa- 
tional plan brought forward by the Govern- 
ment, not an indication of his being op- 
posed to the intervention of the State in 
the education of the people—still less, as 
the noble Lord seemed to intimate he 
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should consider it, a vote of censure on the 
noble Lord and his Colleagues. Certainly, 
had he looked on the vote in that light, he 
could not have joined in it. Without his 
vote being so considered, it was sufti- 
ciently painful for him to differ with the 
noble Lord; but if he did so, it was on the 
noble Lord’s own precept and example; if he 
differed from him now, it was only because 
it appeared to him (Sir W. Clay) that under 
the pressure of an influence to which he 
need not have yielded, the noble Lord differ- 
ed from himself. In opposing the Liberal 
Government of 1847, he supported the 
principles of the Government which found- 
ed the Irish system of national education 
—the principles of the scheme brought for- 
ward by the Government of 1839. The 
noble Lord had stated that there were 
parts of the plan which he could himself 
have wished to be different; but even with- 
out that avowal, he should have found it 
impossible to believe that the scheme had 
the entire approbation of the noble Lord. 
He doubted whether he differed much 
with the noble Lord as to the merits and 
defects of the scheme—whether, in fact, 
the only difference between them was not 
whether it was necessary or wise now to 
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adopt a plan of education embracing such 
defects, or to wait until they could have 


a plan less open to objection. After the 
most anxious consideration, he was of opin- 
ion that the objections to the present plan 
were of so grave a nature, that if —of 
which, however, he doubted—it were not 
in the power of the Government to carry 
through a plan free from those objections, 
it would be better to wait for some more 
auspicious moment, when a really good 
plan of national education might be sue- 
cessfully brought forward, than to give the 
sanction of the Legislature to a plan radi- 
cally faulty and defective. For they must 
not forget that by the measure before 
them, a scheme of national education was 
for the first time brought under the con- 
sideration of Parliament. -The noble Lord 
seemed to think it was inconsistent in those 
who had supported the educational grants 
of previous years, to oppose the present 
plan. But surely the cases were widely 
different. Those grants were merely for 
the fabries of the schools. They were 
given into the charge of two societies to- 
tally unconnected with the State — the 
National and the British and Foreign. 
Those societies were taken generally as 
representing the interests of the Church 
and the Dissenters respectively. But the 
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State had not interferred in the slightest 
degree in their internal arrangements, nor 
incurred the smallest responsibility as to 
the mode in which they conducted the 
schools, the fabrics of which the grants 
had aided to construct. Now they were 
about to interfere in the whole business of 
education, to maintain an entire educa- 
tional staff, and, with respect to schools 
connected with the Church of England, 
for the first time to give the sanction of 
the Legislature to their system of educa- 
tion as regarded religious instruction. They 
were entitled then, they were bound in- 
deed, to look at the Motion of the noble 
Lord as introducing a large, if not a com- 
prehensive, plan of Government education, 
and to look to it in its intended develop- 
ment and completeness. To the measure 
so viewed, he had, as he had stated, insu- 
perable objections. Those objections he 
should state to the House with regret, 
perhaps, but without reserve or hesitation. 
With regret, because it was painful to him 
to differ with men with whom he commonly 
acted, and for whom he entertained a re- 
spect as profound as it was sincere; but 
without hesitation, because he felt the 
firmest conviction that those objections 
were well founded. Nor could he permit 
himself to be deterred from following the 
course he believed to be right, by the fear 
of being in a small minority. Ile could 
not forget that he had before been in small 
minorities for principles and causes, of 
which he had subsequently witnessed the 
triumph. He had opposed the Irish Co- 
ercion Bill of 1833, in a smaller minority 
than he expected to be in that evening. 
He had brought forward the repeal of the 
Corn Laws in 1837, with the whole of one 
of the great parties in that House banded 
against him, and with but partial and luke- 
warm support from the other. As far as 
ability went, or weight in that House, he 
could not but feel how unequal was the 
contest between the supporters and oppo- 
nents of the measure; but it appeared to 
him that the speeches of his noble and 
right hon. Friends, eloquent as they were, 
did not apply at all, or scarcely at: all, to 
the real difficulties of the question: they 
were unanswerable where no answer was 
intended, where he, at least, intended to 
make no answer—convincing where he did 
not need to be convinced. They proved, 
beyond the possibility of dispute, that it 
was for the good of the nation that the 
whole people should be educated—that the 
means of such education were deficient 10 
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this country—that it was the duty of the 
State to provide those means; but they 
wholly failed to convinee him that _the 
plan proposed by the Government provided 
the best means—that it was not, on the 
eontrary, open to the gravest objections— 
that it was not, in some most important 
particulars, inexpedient, inefficient, or un- 


just. In one of the objections to the mea- 


sure, which had been insisted on out of 
doors, which had been referred to in that 
House, and which was, indeed, embodied 
in the Motion of his hon. Friend, he could 
not concur, viz., its tendency to increase 
the influence of the Government. He 
agreed with the noble Lord in thinking 
there were no sufficient grounds for appre- 
hending that it would make any very dan- 
gerous addition to the patronage of the 
Government ; but was it equally true that 
it would not add unduly to the influence of 
the Church? He (Sir W. Clay) thought 
not. He thought, on the contrary, that 
no measure had of late years, perhaps not 
for more than a century, been brought 
before Parliament equally calculated to add 
toher power and influence. He thought 
this consideration one of the last impor- 
tance. He did not wish to overstate it ; let 
the House judge. He believed, in the 
first instance, that it would give the edu- 
cation of the people almost entirely into 
the hands of the Church. His right hon. 
Friend the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment disclaimed any such intention. 
He fully believed that disclaimer. He was 
satisfied that the Government did not pro- 
pose the scheme with any such view; but 
he was not the less satisfied that such 
would be its practical effect. In the se- 
cond place, the plan invested the clergy- 
man of every parish with wholly new fune- 
tions, which would give him a degree of 
power and influence, injurious alike, as he 
thought, to the clergyman and to his flock. 
When the scheme had received its intended 
and ultimate development —and in that 
view they were bound to look at it—there 
would be in every parish of the kingdom, 
or nearly so, a Church of England school. 
That was sure to be the ease. Everywhere 
the members of the Establishment were 
tich enough to comply with the conditions 
required by the Minutes of Council. In 
every parish, too, the minister of the 
Church—a man whose connexions, habits, 
and the usages of English social life, 
brought him into contact with the wealthi- 
est classes—would be the earnest advocate 
of such a school. They might feel assured, 
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then, that in every parish in the kingdom, 
or almost every parish, there would be a 
Church of England school. In those 
schools, not only were the benefits of edu- 
cation restricted to children whose parents 
consented to their being taught the pecu- 
liar doctrines of the Church, but great 
worldly advantages were dependent on the 
approbation of the clergyman of the pa- 
rish. Every step of the progress of the 
stipendiary monitors and pupil-teachers re- 
quired his certificate. Now, nothing was 
more certain than that appointments which 
could not be obtained without the approba- 
tion of any functionary, came at length to 
be in his gift. But from these pupil-teach- 
ers or apprentices, the youths to be edu- 
cated at the expense of the State at the 
normal schools were to be selected. From 
the pupils of the normal schools were to 
be taken all the schoolmasters, who were 
sure of an adequate maintenance and of an 
ultimate provision; and those who should 
fail in obtaining that promotion were to be 
eligible to appointments under Government. 
Of course they were to have the preference 
over other candidates, or the prospects held 
out on this point would be illusory. Let 
them, then, for a moment, look at the 
power they were giving to the Church. 
They had a right, as he had said, to look 
at the scheme in its intended completeness, 
It had been calculated that it would re- 
quire for its ultimate development, inelud- 
ing masters, mistresses, apprentice-teach- 
ers, stipendiary monitors, pupils at normal 
schools, and others, not less than 80,000 
salaried assistants, involving 16,000 fresh 
appointments every year, besides those 
who would get places under Government. 
To the success in life of all these, or so 
nearly all that the deduction was scarcely 
worth making, the certificate of the parson 
of the parish was necessary. Were they 
prepared to give to the Church power so 
enormous? Did the history of their own 
country—did any history teach them that 
influence so vast was a weapon safely to 
be trusted to the hands of any ecclesiastical 
corporation? Why, every man who had 
mixed in publie life—every Member of 
that House—knew, that such places as this 
scheme would create, were the objects of 
the earnest ambition —of the passionate 
longings, not only of the labouring, but of 
the lower grades of the middle classes, 
And the power to gratify these longings, 
to attain those objects, they were going in 
a very high degree to confide to the Church. 
No wonder that the Church approved of it 
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—that her dignitaries supported it warmly. 
What was the language of the Archdeacon 
of Middlesex at his recent visitation? After 
stating that in his opinion ‘the soundness 
of the body politic was best maintained 
when the Church was adequately assisted 
by the State, and when the educational af- 
fairs of every parish were superintended by 
the parochial clergyman,” he said, ‘that 
system it now appeared to be the object of 
tho Government to acknowledge and ex- 
tend.”” The Archdeacon concluded with an 
energetic appeal to the clergy in support of 
the Government scheme of education, and 
with the expression of his conviction that it 
would prove in the highest degree bene- 
ficial to the interests of the Church. And 
beyond all doubt the venerable Archdeacon 
was right; the scheme would be in a high 
degree beneficial to the interests of the 
Church, by enabling her ministers to exert 
a powerful influence over the fate and for- 
tunes of nine-tenths of their parishioners. 
But was it desirable that the Church should 
possess such a power? He was utterly 


adverse to the entrusting such power to 
the ministers of religion—it was alien to 
their proper duties — it would tend to per- 
vert and distort their own sense of those 


duties, and to produce among their flocks a 
prostration of mind and slavish obedience 
to their spiritual instructors, utterly at va- 
rience with that healthy and manly tone of 
character and independence of thought 
which it should be the aim of every free 
Government to foster and promote by all 
its measures among the people subject to 
its control. But he should be told that 
the Dissenters might participate equally 
‘with the Church in all the advantages held 
out by the scheme if they would comply 
with the conditions. If they would comply 
with the conditions—but could they? The 
same answer might ‘be given as to the de- 
fender of the English law. ‘‘ It was open 
to all,” he said. ‘‘ To all who can pay,” 
it was replied. ‘But so is the London 
Tavern.” The Minutes state expressly, 
that the conditions of participating in the 
benefits held out by the scheme are, ‘That 
the trustees and managers of the school 
provide the master with a house, rent-free, 
and a further salary equal to twice the 
amount of the grant.” In how many pa- 
rishes of the kingdom would the Dissenting 
part of the inhabitants be able to comply 
with these conditions? He had no means 
of knowing; but he doubted whether out 
of the great towns there would be found 
one parish in ten in which the Noncon- 
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conformists would have it in their power 
to comply with the terms. But if he were 
wrong in this estimate—if the proportion 
were much larger—if even there were but 
few parishes in which the Dissenting por- 
tion of the inhabitants could not participate 
in the grant—if there were but one such 
parish, the proposed grant would be un- 
justifiable, as it would be taxing the whole 
community for the benefit of a portion of 
the community. Again, with regard to 
one class of dissentients from the Estab- 
lished Church, the Roman Catholies, it ap- 
peared that, apart from all difficulties con- 
nected with pecuniary contributions, con- 
ditions were imposed, in the form of reli- 
gious tests, that would render it impossible 
for them to participate in the advantages 
held out by the Government plan. But 
what was the answer given to this charge 
of injustice towards Nonconformists? The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Edinburgh said, in the first place, that if 
in any parish there were 900 members of 
the Church, and 100 Dissenters, you must 
attend to the interests of the majority and 
not of the minority; secondly, that the 
minority would not be worse off than they 
were before; and thirdly, that they would 
participate in that increased security of the 
whole community which a wider diffusion 
of education would create. A case might 
well be pronounced indefensible for which 
the brilliant intellect of his right hon. 
Friend could find no better defence. Sup- 
pose the question were of dispensing medi- 
cine for the body instead of the mind— 
suppose, in the recent Poor Law for Ire- 
land, they had excluded Protestants, the 
minority, from the dispensation of medical 
relief—that they had enacted that no one 
should receive medical attendance who did 
not avow his belief in transubstantiation— 
would his right hon. Friend have justified 
that exclusion? Would he have said to 
the remonstrating Protestants, “In the 
first place you are the minority, and ought 
not, therefore, to expect relief; in the next, 
you are no worse off than you were before 
we passed the Bill; and, in the third, that 
you will profit largely by the improved 
health and freedom from infection of the 
whole country ?”” Might they not reply, 
‘« But we pay our share of the rates, and 
claim our share therefore of the particular, 
as well as of the general, benefit. It was 
needless to pursue the argument further. 
But what said the noble Lord the Member 
for London? Why, admitting the defee- 
tive character of the plan in this respect, 
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he expressed a hope that the managers of 
Church of England schools would not ad- 
here to the restrictions which rendered it 
impossible for the children of Dissenters 
to participate in the benefit of the educa- 
tion in such schools, and that where they 
were disposed to relax those restrictions, 


the Committee of Privy Council would not | 
And was it, 


object to such relaxation. 
really come to this? That the First 
Minister of the Crown, and that First Mi- 
nister, too, the noble Lord, with all his 
moral courage, with all his love of reli- 
gious liberty, should ask the sanction of 
the Legislature to a system of religious 
instruction the most jealously exclusive 
and sectarian, and then, feeling its injus- 
tice, express in the same breath a hope 
that that system should be infringed—that 
the very regulations he had called on Par- 
liament to enact should be broken. In the 
same spirit the noble Lord the Chief Com- 
missioner of Woods and Forests admits 
that the Minutes as they now stand exclude 
Roman Catholics, but says he will not con- 
tinue a member of the Committee of Privy 
Council if that exclusion be continued. 
But then, in the name of common sense, 
why call on Parliament to sanction such 
Minutes? But let them look at the plan in 
its best aspect—that in which its promoters 
wished it to be considered. Suppose, said 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Edinburgh, there were four schools con- 
nected with the Church of England, the 
Free Church of Scotland, the Wesleyans, 
and the Independents, respectively ; all 
night, on complying with the same condi- 
tions, receive the same assistance. Where 
then, he asked, was the injustice? But 
was there ever a contrivance more clumsy, 
more cumbrous, more costly, to prevent in- 
justice. These four schools might be in 
the same district, the same parish; the en- 
tire number of children might not be more 
than one school could accommodate, and 
you create four, with quadruple sets of 
masters, pupil-teachers, monitors, and in- 
spectors. You might have one good school, 
you provide four bad ones. But he might 
be told that was the present state of af- 
fairs. True, but it had not the sanction 
or assistance of the State. They repu- 
diated the voluntary principle as applied to 
education; but they adopted its worst cha- 
racteristic—its narrow, sectarian, and ex- 
clusive spirit. But then, it was said, look 
at the difficulties with which the question 
Was surrounded. Some measure for the 
Promotion of education was necessary. 
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The state of religious feeling prevented 
their doing all that was desirable ; but 
something must be done, and this, at least, 
was a step in the right direction. He de- 
nied that assertion. In many important 
particulars it was a step in the wrong di- 
rection. It was a step towards sectarian, 
instead of general and comprehensive edu- 
cation—a step towards the farther separa- 
tion of the people, instead of towards a 
system which might be made a very effi- 
cient means of uniting them in feeling and 
opinion—a step towards an unjust and par- 
tial, instead of towards a fair and equal 
extension of Government assistance towards 
all classes of the community. The truth 
was, their difficulties arose from the fun- 
damental error of the Government interfe- 
ing at all in religious instruction. He had 
already said, that he did not agree with 
those who denied the right or expediency 
of the State providing the means of educa- 
tion for all children for whom it was not 
otherwise provided. The arguments for 
such provision by the State were, in his 
opinion, unanswerable ; but then, in a 
country which acknowledged in religion 
the right of private judgment, it seemed to 
him equally clear that such provision must 
not be accompanied by conditions which 
violated those rights of conscience which 
they were bound by their faith as Protes- 
tants to respect. The duty of the State 
was to provide the best possible system of 
secular instruction, affording, at the same 
time, to the friends of the children instruct- 
ed every facility for combining with such 
instruction the inculcation of religious 
truth according to their respective and 
conscientious views of such truth. He 
might be told that, in the present state of 
religious feeling in the country, such a 
system was impracticable. He did not be- 
lieve in any such impracticability. There 
was an immense advance of public opinion 
since the opposition offered to the scheme 
proposed by Lord Melbourne’s Government 
in 1839. The public were more aware of 
the present defective state of popular educa- 
tion, and more alive to the necessity of re- 
medying it. He could not conceive, after 
the public declarations of opinion by men 
so eminent as Dr. Hook on the one side, 
and Dr, Vaughan on the other, why a libe- 
ral Government should despair of carrying 
through some general plan of education, 
some plan which might comprehend the 
members of all religious sects, and violate 
the conscientious feelings of none. He 
might be told, that those who advocated 
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the voluntary principle, as applied to edu- 
cation, would object to such a scheme 
equally with the present. A very large 
portion of opposition at least would be neu- 
tralized; of that they might be sure from 
Dr. Vaughan’s letter, recently published; 
and with regard to the remaining objec- 
tors, their strongest ground of reasonable 
objection would be taken away. They could 
no longer say, as at present, we object to 
receive any portion of the grant from the 
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State, because another portion goes to the | 


support of religious opinions of which we 
conscientiously disapprove. At all events, 
the advocates of such a scheme would, in 
encountering opposition, have the enormous 
advantage of being in the right; at present 
they were in the wrong. He was convinced 
that such a scheme was practicable, that 
it was possible to devise a scheme of na- 
tional education, which with the best secu- 
lar instruction, should combine full reli- 
gious instruction given in its best form, 
because by its natural teachers. He be- 
lieved that such a scheme promulgated 
with the authority of the State, not com- 
pulsory, but left to each locality to adopt 


if they should think fit, would speedily | 
Until | 


meet with universal acceptance. 
they could have such a scheme, he was 
firmly persuaded they had better go on as 
they were. Better trust to the operation 


of the voluntary principle as it was now | 
working, than sanction by the authority 
of the State its worst errors, and render | 


difficult—perhaps impossible—the creation 
of a sounder system. Let them wait for a 
more auspicious time. Such was his confi- 
dence in the ultimate prevalence of truth, 


that he felt confident of the advent of such | 
Then a scheme of national | 


a moment. 
education might be successfully brought 


forward—more worthy of a liberal Govern- | 


ment to propose, and of the Legislature to 
sanction—more worthy of the noble Lord 
—more worthy of the great name he bore— 
that name of which his own career was yet 


destined, perhaps, to form the noblest illus- | 


tration. For the reasons he had attempt- 
ed, however imperfectly, to lay before the 
House, he should, although with deep re- 
gret, yet with a full persuasion that he was 
best doing his duty to his constituents and 
the public, vote for the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend. 

Sir J. PAKINGTON felt bound to 
tender his thanks to the Government for 
the course they had taken with regard to 
this question, and at the same time to give 
the measure his unqualified support. He 
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congratulated the Government, also, on 
the strength of their arguments and the 
effect of their speeches, which had been 
such as were seldom found in debates on 
subjects where there was so much differ. 
ence of opinion as on this. Why, too, 
had the speech of the hon. Member for 
Finsbury been so weak? Why had the 
hon. and learned Member for Bath been on 
this question less pointed and attractive 
than usual? It was because they were 
both—and the same remark applied to the 
hon. Member for Durham—arguing in a 
weak cause. While thus admitting the 
value of the measure, he must add that 
there was one objection that had been 
raised by a part of the Dissenting body 
which deserved attention. It was com- 
plained that much hardship would be sus- 
tained by Dissenters in localities where 
their numbers were limited, who would not 
directly participate in the grant, but who 
would yet be excluded from the Chureh of 
England schools. It was as an attached 
member of the Church of England, and as 
/a member of the National Society, as one 
| who would never be a party to aught that 
would injure the established religion, that 
he referred to this point. He was deeply 
impressed with the actual necessities of the 
country in respect of education, and con- 
vinced that the time was come when they 
must take some steps to meet those neces- 
sities. They must approach the question, 
also, in the spirit of charity. It was quite 
| possible, he was convinced, to take some 
course that would overcome the difficulties 
of the case. There was an establishment 
in this country, with which many Members 
of that House were no doubt personally 
acquainted, which afforded a practical ex- 
ample of what might be effected. The 
system pursued at that school was approved 
of by the town-council of Birmingham 
(where it was situated), who were most of 
them Dissenters. He held in his hand a 
letter descriptive of that school (written 
in 1843, but he had no reason to sup- 
_pose the state of things had since been 
‘altered), which he would read to the 
House :-— 
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“ King Edward's School, Birmingham, 
April 11, 1843. 

“Dear Sir—I take the earliest opportunity to 
reply to the letter you favoured me with yester- 
day, and to give such particulars as I am able re- 

| specting our plan of education as regards Dissen- 
ters. With this I enclose a list of the number of 
children attending the schools, of Church of Eng- 
land and Dissenting parents, at two periods, of 
this and the last year ;— 

{ 
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“Return of the Number of Children of different 
Religious Denominations in the Classical, Com- 
mercial, and five Elementary Schools on King 
Edward the Sixth’s Foundation in Birming- 
ham :— 

February, 1842, 

Church of England 748 —(« 

Independents 133. 

Wesleyans . - 116 

Baptists. ° ‘ 

Socinians . . 388 

Lady Huntingdon’s Chapel 10 

Roman Catholics 

Swedenborgians 

Presbyterians 

Jews 

Quakers 

Calvinist ° 

Irvingite . ° 

Plymouth Brethren 


March, 1843. 
. 798 
107 
122 


liana ee 


30 


a 


1,133 . 1,161 
385 363 


“The numbers were taken as on the day when 
the eensus was made. Absence from sickness, and 
vacancies not filled will explain the inequality of 
the sums. 

“ Besides the classical and commercial schools, 
there are three elementary schools for boys of a 
lower class, and two for girls, the whole seven 
containing about 1,200 children. My rules areas 
follows :— 

“1, All are required to attend at the school 
prayers, which consist of extracts from the liturgy, 
read to the classical and commercial schools by 
myself, and to the elementary schools by the 
master or mistress. ‘The children stand during 
prayers, as at Rugby and most of our great pub- 
lie schools. No response is required of them, 
though in the elementary schools many do join. 
Thus no act is required of the Dissenter except 
respectful demeanour during the religious service 
of the school where he is tolerated, while the 
Church of England child may join in response, if 
he will. & 

“2. The religious lessons are placed first in the 
day. Any child whose parents request leave in 
writing from me, would be allowed to come to 
school one hour later on the mornings set apart 
for religious lessons. No children now request 
this, exeept 

“3. The Jews, who are further allowed on 
Saturday to come in at a quarter to 10 o’clock 
a.m., when their service is over, and not to write 
(which is work) on that day. I have a paper 
signed by nine of those who had sons in our school 
asking to have their great holidays allowed them, 
about eight or ten days in the year, most of them 
coinciding with our own. I have also allowed 
holidays of obligation (very rare) to Roman Ca- 
tholies, 

“* Baptists (on leave asked by their friends) are 
not asked the questions which affect them in the 
Chureh catechism. 

“5. The boys’ schools are also open on Sunday 
for the regular attendance of those whose parents 
wish it, when upwards of 300 attend. In the 
classical and commercial schools the Church cate- 
chism is taught on Sunday, in the others on 
Saturday, 

“T may be allowed to state the results of the 
above system, since I established it in 1838 and 
the following year — 


Total 
Dissenters 
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‘« There are no complaints on the part of Dis- 
senters. On the contrary, in the course of a vio- 
lent opposition to the governors of the school be- 
fore a Committee of the House of Commons in 
June last, the town-council (who are mostly Dis- 
senters) instructed their counsel to speak most 
favourably of the system of the school. 

“‘ The governors are all members of the Church 
of England, and strong supporters of the Estab- 
lishment. Yet the number of applications for ad- 
mission to the school from Dissenters as well as 
Churehmen is very great. Some governors are 
pledged twelve or fourteen deep, and the examina- 
tion and admission of candidates for the ele- 
mentary schools on the first Tuesday in each 
month generally takes me from three to four 
hours. The lists of children waiting for admission 
are generally very full. 

*‘T feel a difficulty in speaking of the working of 
the system, though it is due to the school to say 
the tone and morality of the boys are much im- 
proved, and the knowledge possessed by the boys 
of the classical and commercial schools in parti- 
cular on religious subjects, has generally been the 
subject of express commendation from the annual 
examiners, who are usually tutors of colleges in 
the universities. 

‘* It is with sincere pleasure that I learn from 
your letter that the measure now before Parlia- 
ment will have your support. If the measure is 
rejected, we shall have in a few years to contend 
with another uneducated generation, increased 
above the present, not in arithmetical, but geome- 
trical proportion. All I have seen here—and I 
commenced under much suspicion and distrust— 
has led me to believe that with care and reason- 
able concession much may be done. I believe we 
have gained rather than lost, 

“Allow me, Sir, with sincere respect and es- 
teem, to assure you I shall be most happy to con- 
tribute by every means in my power of giving in- 
formation to aid your views, and remain, 

“Your faithful and obedient servant, 
“ James Prince Ler. 
“ John Somerset Pakington, Esq., M.P. 

“P.S. In the hurry of writing, I have omitted 
to add, that many of our boys attend the Sunday 
schools, both as teachers and otherwise. And I 
may also state, that last year we had the son of 
the Wesleyan minister for that year, and now have 
the son of the Swedenborgian minister, and also a 
boy attached to the service of the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, as it is called, St. Chad’s. In respect 
of prayers, the system before I came here was to 
allow a Roman Catholic to leave the school be- 
fore and come in after prayers. ‘To this I ob- 
jected, and my wish was immediately complied 
with.” 

He thought much good would be done if 
the National Society would make some 
such concessions as those which had led to 
the results described in that letter. Those 
concessions he fully believed might be 
made not only without injury to the cause 
of the Church and of religion, but would 
greatly promote both. He would add, 
that he had hoped the Government would 
have attempted to do more, and that an 
approach to something like a State system 
of education would have been made by 


them. But while he was disappointed to 
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some extent with the Government scheme, 
if they really found difficulties in the way 
of a more extensive plan, he did not think 
they could have framed one upon a more 
judicious or excellent system than that 
which they now proposed. 

Mr. HUME was anxious to express an 
opinion upon this subject, having devoted 
for a length of time considerable attention 
to it. Like the hon. Member who had 
preceded him, he was much disappointed 
at the Government measure, inasmuch as 
he had anticipated, from the address of the 
noble Lord to his constituents, that he saw 
the importance of bringing forward a great 
general comprehensive measure of educa- 
tion, such as was calculated to meet the 
overwhelming progress crime was making 
in this country; and he confessed the result 
of that pledge and promise was far below 
what, in his opinion, the noble Lord was 
bound to bring forward. He did hope that 
those who took a lead in the Church of 
England, and amongst Dissenters also, 
would allow a more Christian feeling and 
an anxiety to concede their scruples, in 
order best to overtake that great and pa- 
ramount evil, the ignorance and crime of 
this country. Early in the Session, he 
(Mr. Hume) put a question to the noble 
Lord, asking him whether he would be 
prepared to bring forward a comprehensive 
measure of education. The answer to that 
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how well that measure had succeeded, and 
he wished he could see it applied to this 
country. He denied the imputations on 
the moral character of his countrymen 
which had been thrown out by the hon, 
Member for Nottingham. There were in 
every place and in every society bad men 
and bad habits, and he admitted that many 
of his countrymen drank excessively, but 
that was by no means the general rule, 
The hon, Member for Nottingham had 
brought forward Mr. Laing as an author- 
ity on the Prussian system of education; 
but the hon. Member mistook Mr. Laing’s 
arguments altogether. There was in Prus- 
sia a most complete system of education; 
and he (Mr. Hume) thought that the prin- 
ciple of Government providing for the edu- 
cation of the people was a correct one. 
When they considered the numbers who 
became chargeable on their respective pa- 
rishes throughout the country in conse- 
quence of causes connected with their ig- 
norance, it must appear clearly to be the 
duty of the Government to take care of the 
education of the people, and prevent as far 
as possible the evil effects that resulted 
from allowing them to remuin in a state of 
ignorance. He did not mean by education 
merely a knowledge of reading and writ- 
ing; but he meant a moral training by 
which men might be taught to keep their 
passions in subjection. The hon. Member 


question was in the affirmative; and now, | for Nottingham had also said, in alluding 


when he saw them voting 7,000,0001. for | 


the Army alone, and that, in furtherance 
of this great and comprehensive question 
they were only called upon to vote 
100,0007., it did appear to him as a re- 
proach that the result of the deliberations 
of the Government should have been so 
impotent as it was. The people of this 
country were, he believed, prepared for a 
much larger grant; and here he would 
state, that although he was obliged to dif- 
fer from the noble Lord, he wished it to be 
understood that he approved of his state- 
ments as to the necessity of a more ex- 
tended system of education; he differed 
only as to the extent of the remedy which 
was proposed. The hon. Member for Not- 
tingham (Mr. Gisborne) made the other 
evening some very unjust remarks with 
regard to Scotland. No man who looked 
back to the history of Scotland as pour- 


trayed by the right hon. Gentleman the | 
Member for Edinburgh, could doubt for one | 
moment the state of that country prior to | 


the passing of the Act of 1693, which 
made the land maintain the schoolmaster. 
The present condition of Scotland proved 





to the state of Scotland, that some of its 
peasants were barbarians; although he did 
not know how that could be reconciled 
with the education which the people re- 
ceived, and which was such, according to 
the hon. Member’s own statement, as to 
enable them to engage in polemical con- 
troversies. He thought that Prussia had 
been brought forward in a manner which 
was not favourable to the arguments of the 
hon. Member; for in Prussia every man 
could read and write, so great was the 
spread of education; and the Government 
of Prussia invariably refused to employ any 
man, even as a labourer, who did not pos- 
sess a certain amount of education; and 
the effect of that improved and extended 
instruction was a great decrease of crime 
throughout the country. He would ask 
hon. Members to consider what effects such 
a system would produce upon parents In 
this country by inducing them to send 
their sons to school. The effects which 
such a system would produce must be ma- 
nifest upon a moment’s consideration; but 
he would remark that without any such 
inducement, he had seldom, in this country, 
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met with parents who were not desirous 
that their children should be educated. 
The laxity of morals amongst certain 
classes in Prussia had been spoken of as if 
it had some necessary connexion with edu- 
cation; but he would remark that in the 
United States, where education was widely 
diffused, the morality was very high, and 
the females were remarkable for the purity 
and virtue of their lives. He did not think, 
therefore, that the hon. Member for Not- 
tingham was justified in disparaging the 
exertions of the State in encouraging edu- 
cation on account of any laxity of morals 
in Prussia. The effect of education in 
Prussia was, that the state of crime was 
much influenced by it; and if he (Mr. 
Hume) had the statistics by him, he could 
show to the House that crime was greatly 
diminished in Prussia; and if the liberal 
institutions, the establishment of which 
was lately commenced in that country, 
were properly carried out, it would be seen 
that education would produce the most ad- 
yantageous results in combination with 
such institutions. In Great Britain, the 
spread of education had reduced crime by 
thirty-two per cent in some cases, as it 
appeared from the statistics of the last 
three years, whilst there was a proportion- 
ate increase of crime in those districts 
where ignorance prevailed. Mr. Leeson, 
avery able actuary in this metropolis, had 
shown that where ignorance prevailed, 
crime also prevailed in the same ratio. 
Mr. Laing, in speaking of the efforts of 
the Prussian Government in encouraging 
education, said truly, that the British Go- 
vernment adopted a wise and excellent 
educational scheme in introducing the 
penny postage system, by which it no long- 
er cost a man a day’s wages to pay the 
pestage of a letter, and which afforded to 
all persons such palpable proofs of the ad- 
vantages of education. He would ask, 
however, of what use was the penny post- 
age to those who could neither read nor 
write? The noble Lord at the head of the 
Woods and Forests had stated that the 
question of Government interference with 
education was beset with difficulties. It 
might be so beset; but did that constitute 
4 reason why we should be the only peo- 
ple in Europe who did not benefit by ex- 
perience of the advantages of education ? 
Were we to be debarred on that account 
from that extended system of education 
which had been found so beneficial in the 
United States and other countries? What 
he wanted to see was education given to the 
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people as a right, not as a concession. 
He admitted the difficulties which the Go- 
vernment had to contend with; but, after 
the declaration of the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government to his constituents 
in London, he thought the noble Lord was, 
to use a common word, skulking. He was 
retiring: and who was he retiring from ? 
Retiring from the Bishops. Let the Bish- 
ops come in all their robes, and he cared 
not a pin for them as long as they were 
opposed to what he would say was the 
right of all Englishmen, namely, the right 
of fair play. Let them understand that 
the Church was opposed to them, if the 
Church was really opposed to the proposi- 
tion. There was another set men who 
were almost as bad as the Bishops, namely, 
the Dissenters, who were trying to dragoon 
men into the adoption of their opinions. 
But he would take the Church and the 
Dissenters together; and he would let 
them appoint the best of the Bishops, and 
the best men amongst the Dissenters, to 
state their objections and their code of mo- 
rality before a Committee of the House; 
and he had no doubt they would be very 
easily answered as regarded their objections 
to an extended system of education. For 
his part he held that the best step towards 
sound religion was a good education, and 
he was ready to oppose and answer the ab- 
surd propositions of Mr. Baines ; but on 
that occasion he did not wish to take up 
too much of the time of the House. He 
would, with respect to this matter, put the 
Bishops and the Dissenters in the same boat, 
and send them across the Channel. There 
might be difficulties in the way of Govern- 
ment in this matter; but many things were 
difficult to cowards which were not difficult 
to the courageous. Men ought to be bold 
in such a cause. Let the Government 
come forward and tell the House what they 
thought would be the best system—what 
ought to be done, and how it ought to be 
done. How could it be supposed that the 
difficulties of different religious creeds could 
not be surmounted in this country as well 
as in Holland? In Dublin no incon- 
venience or evil result had followed from 
having children of different religious creeds 
in the same schools. Let a Committee be 
appointed to inquire into the whole ques- 
tion. That was a course for which there 
was ample precedent. But the fact was 
that it was impossible to mix up a religious 
and secular education. He would be al- 
lowed to revert to two instances in point. 
Up to i806, after the French Revolution, 
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when the kingdom of Holland was subject 
to France, the combined system of edu- 
cation, religious and secular, had been at- 
tempted to be practised in the former 
country. In 1806, however, the French 
Government seeing the impracticability of 
the plan, changed it, confining the teach- 
ing in schools to secular education alone. 
The heads of the Church in Ireland ac- 
cepted the alteration with the utmost readi- 
ness, and complete success crowned the 
experiment. Why, then, would they per- 
sist in forcing schoolmasters to do the 
work of clergymen? The duties of the 
two were perfectly distinct. Let them 
have school education from schoolmasters, 
and religious teaching from clergymen. The 
hon. Gentleman proceeded to refer to the 
Fourteenth Report of the Commissioners of 
Education in Ireland, to show how in the 
opinion of these gentlemen, it was impossible 
satisfactorily to mix up religious and secu- 
lar education, and how great was the advan- 
tage of having schools in which no attempt 
should be made to influence the religious 
opinions of the children. A system of edu- 
cation grounded upon the recommendations 
in that report had been adopted in Ireland, 
and had met with the most perfect success. 


Supply— Government 


Why should not the same system be in- 


troduced here? He held that those sec- 
tarians who went about fanning the flames 
of religious discord, and putting down all 
attempts to educate the people, were the 
cause of three-fourths of the crime and 
misery arising from popular ignorance 
around them. Let a proper liberal system 
be once established, and he should be pre- 
pared, instead of voting 100,0001., to vote 
500,000I., for its support, No price could 
be too great to pay for the advantages of 
education. The present state of things 
required a greater and more comprehensive 
measure than that which Government had 
brought forward. A Committee was what 
was required, and for its appointment he 
would vote. He contended, too, that we 
ought to have a Minister of Education, and 
under him a board composed of represen- 
tatives of all the great religious parties in 
the community. Let every parish be as- 
sessed, as was the case in other countries, 
to set the necessary machinery in motion. 
Ile wished to be understood as not passing 
any reflection on Ministers, but he did 
wish to record his opinion that their mea- 
sure was not ample enough; and did not 
aim at getting rid of difficulties which had 
been successfully encountered in other 
countries, 
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Sir W. JAMES expressed his intention 
of supporting the project of Her Majesty's 
Government. This course he took after 
much hesitation, acknowledging the diffi. 
culties of the subject. He gave his sup. 
port to the project, because, as had been 
remarked by a right rev. Prelate out of 
doors, it appeared to him that the country 
had arrived at a crisis when it was impera- 
tive that something should be done on this 
great and important subject. He certainly 
thought that it was the imperative duty of 
the State to interfere on this subject; for 
was it not lamentable to reflect that out of 
every 100 persons in England, only about 
thirty or forty were able to read, and not 
less than 800,000 or 1,000,000 of children 
were running about the streets neglected, 
some of them being brought up to rapine 
as to a profession? He gave his support 
to the Government measure, not because 
he thought it perfect in itself, but because 
he thought that on the whole it was the 
best that could be obtained, and because on 
the whole public opinion preponderated in 
its favour. He, nevertheless, felt that he 
was met by preliminary difficulties. He 
felt that he was taxing the whole of the 
people for that in which only a portion 
could participate. Besides, there was this 
objection to this supplementary measure in 
aid of the voluntary system: If a squire 
residing in the south of England desired 
to erect a school, he would write to the 
Council of Education, and state that he 
was ready to give perhaps 300I. for the 
object if the Government would give their 
customary aid; and he would accordingly 
receive an answer to the effect that, under 
those circumstances, the Council of Educa- 
tion would be most happy to give the 
grant. But in a colliery village, in the 
north of England, there might not be the 
means of collecting any sum to enable the 
people to apply to the Council of Educa- 
tion, and the population there would con- 
sequently be left without education, though 
they might require it more, and though 
they might pay more to the Exchequer, 
in the consumption of excisable articles 
and in taxes, than the population of the 
place in the south of England, where the 
squire came forward with his subscription 
of 3001. He, therefore, thought that if 
the House adopted the present measure, it 
would be necessary to add to it some far- 
ther provision for such places. There 
were three schemes for educating the peo- 
ple, the voluntary system, of which the 
hon, Member for Nottingham (Mr, Gis 
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borne) was an advocate; the compulsory 
system, with respect to which he believed 
that the hon. Member for Montrose was 
the only person who had advocated it in 
that House; and the proposed scheme, 
which came in aid of the voluntary system; 
and he thought that the Government had 
taken the best course in deciding to assist 
voluntary efforts. But where there were 
no voluntary efforts, he was at a loss to 
know what system could be adopted, unless 
they came to a system of a somewhat 
more secular character. This principle 
had been recognised by the House already 
most distinctly in the Bill brought in by the 
right hon. Member for Dorchester, which 
was characterized by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Oxford University as establish- 
ing a godless system of education, and 
which provided that separate apartments 
should be set apart wherein the different 
ministers of religion might give religious 
instruction to the children. He should be 
glad to see nothing but education by 
the Church, in consequence of the peo- 
ple being’ all united to the Church; but 
as that was not the case, they must 
deal with circumstances as they found 
them; and he agreed with the noble 
Lord the Member for ‘Arundel, who spoke 
the other night so much to his credit, in 
his unwillingness to be like the dog in the 
manger; and, because he could not give 
that kind of instruction which he preferred 
to all, he would not say that secular in- 
struction, in itself, was an evil rather than 
a good. Though he did not attach so 
much importance to it as some people did, 
he believed it to be, on the whole, an in- 
comparably greater good than evil; and he 
should be glad to afford it, under the cir- 
cumstances he had mentioned, to his coun- 
trymen. He regretted that the Govern- 
ment had not either postponed this question 
to anew Parliament, or brought forward a | 
measure having more stability of purpose 
and comprehensiveness about it. He un- 
feignedly regretted the exclusion of the 
Roman Catholics from the benefit of the 
Measure; and he felt that that exclusion 
cast a stigma on the whole of their present 
proceedings. He regretted that the Ministry 
in the outset had not taken a more resolute 
course. He was glad to hear the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, the 
noble Lord at the head of the Woods and 
Forests, and the Secretary for the Home 
Department, abjure, as it were, their own 
measure, observing that they could not sit 
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time which should exclude the claims of 
the Roman Catholics. During the present 
century, they had removed the Roman Ca- 
tholic disabilities; yet it was impossible to 
deny that the proposed scheme, as far as 
the Roman Catholics were concerned, did, 
by excluding them, create a new Roman 
Catholic disability. He had heard with 
regret the speech of the hon. Member for 
Durham (Mr. Bright) the other night, 
directed as it was much more against the 
Church and the aristocracy than anything 
else. Such a course was unfair on the 
part of an hon. Gentleman who had at- 
tained to a certain extent a position in 
the country ; and considering he looked 
forward with almost a certainty of success 
to be the representative of the great town 
of Manchester, and remembering who was 
his opponent there, for him to come forward 
and stigmatize the aristocracy of this coun- 
try as ‘‘a privileged class,’’ was below 
what was to be expected from him. The 
hon. Member ought to have had some pride 
in the land of his birth, and the constitution 
under which we live—a constitution con- 
stantly infusing fresh blood into that aris- 
tocracy ; while hon. Members were found 
making their way to that House, and de- 
scribing themselves as coming from the low- 
est ranks of the people, such as the hon. 
Member for Stockport and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Durham himself. The hon. Member 
ought to have had a pride in the constitu- 
tion of his country, and not so have stig- 
matized the class in question as ‘‘ pri- 
vileged.”” The hon. Member for Notting- 
ham (Mr. Gisborne) had taken occasion 
also to attack the Church of England; and 
then with a singular infelicity alluded to 
the people of Scotland as inferior to the peo- 
ple of England in moral habits and moral 
training, though superior to them in edu- 
cation. In doing so, he bore unconsciously 
a very strong testimony to that old Eng- 


‘lish faith and to those old English habits 


which were so valuable to us, and which 
had grown up with us. Whatever the 
House might do upon the subject of this 
measure, he (Sir W. James) trusted we 
should never fall into a mere system of 
school teaching, nor abandon those old 
English habits of which he would say, long 
may they be—as they long had been—as, 
in spite of many failings in this age, he 
trusted they still were—the pride of our 
common country. ; 

Sir JOHN EASTHOPE expressed the 
extreme pain which he felt at the indefen- 
sible exclusion of the Roman Catholics from 
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all participation in the grant which was to 
be distributed under the Minutes of the 
Privy Council. He had heard nobody who 
had spoken on that subject in the House, 
but who appeared to be actuated by the 
same feelings; and it was impossible to 
imagine any distinction between the Ro- 
man Catholics and the other classes of the 
community which did not give the former 
an equal claim. No one could look at the 
children of the poor Roman Catholics, who 
did not perceive that if there were a differ- 
ence, they were distinguished by being the 
poorest, the most destitute, and the most 
exposed to all the vices and all the crimes 
which were generally the accompaniments 
of ignorance in this country; and what, he 
would ask, was there that could justify, 
under these circumstances, that these chil- 
dren should be selected to be without the 
benefits of instruction? He could not, 
therefore, but express the deepest feelings 
of regret that Her Majesty’s Government 
—whom he had so long supported, and 
whom he had long been accustomed to ad- 
mire—should, in deference to expediency, 
to bigotry, and party feeling, have sub- 
mitted to what they must have felt to be a 
degradation. Who could say but that this 
And if 


demand for exclusion was unjust ? 
it was unjust, what was necessary to sub- 


due it, but to resist it? He could not 
therefore but feel the force of what every 
Member in the House who had spoken on 
the subject had said—namely, that there 
was no occasion for the exclusion of Roman 
Catholic children from the benefits of the 
grant. He should however, notwithstand- 
ing, give his vote for this measure of the 
Government, because he would not consent 
to brave any longer the perils of prolong- 
ing ignorance. He should vote for it, be- 
cause he felt that the greatest national 
misfortunes would arise from prolonging 
the present state of things. No one could 
be more deeply sensible than he was that 
it was as much the duty of the State to 
provide for the instruction of the people as 
to punish the excesses and crimes of delin- 
quents; and if so, it was surely better to 

revent crime by instruction, than to punish 
it as the result of neglect. All must now 
feel that it was to improved education that 
we must apply ourselves for the mitigation 
of the evils which now pressed upon the 
country. This subject was forced upon us 
by a thousand considerations. We had too 
long, without due consideration, sent from 
our shores criminals to populate countries 
which had ill deserved such treatment at 
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our hands; but this evil had now come 
back upon us, and we must consider what 
otherwise could be done with convicts, 
We had to reflect upon the evils which had 
been occasioned to our colonial empire by 
a course of proceeding which it was im- 
possible to justify. It was also on that 
account become important to inquire into 
the causes of crime, in order to lessen its 
amount. But he felt that it was needless 
and almost impertinent in him to detain 
the House on these topies, as he chief 

rose to express the deep pain he felt at the 
compromise—the unfortunate compromise 
—between the Wesleyans and the Govern- 
ment. He believed that there were some 
objections to the measure in other respects; 
and he could not but think that it would 
have been even better for the Government 
to have delayed bringing it forward for a 
few months, until they could have framed 
some clear, comprehensive, and definite 
plan, which, by its integrity, impartiality, 
and usefulness, would have appealed to the 
plain good sense and honest feelings of the 
community, and thus have enabled them, 
as a Government, to carry their measure 
against the prejudices and bigotry of party. 
He confessed he did not view with much 
apprehension the influence ‘vhich was likely 
to be exerted by the Established Chureh. 
He knew that the clergy of the Church of 
England would have a considerable share 
in the regulation and patronage of these 
schools; and so they ought to have, for he 
felt that they had of late greatly increased 
their claims upon the regard and the atffee- 
tions of the country. Every one who re- 
membered what the clergy were thirty or 
forty years ago, and observed what they 
were now, must view with vastly dimi- 
nished apprehensions the prospect of their 
ascendancy in the rural districts. At the 
same time, no one could but feél the great 
disadvantages under which the children of 
the Dissenters in these districts must la- 
bour; and he thought that the Government 
must be convinced that great efforts ought 
to be made to prevent the continuance of 
those disadvantages. He (Sir John Kast- 
hope) belonged himself to the. Church of 
England; he delighted in her communion, 
and he saw her clergy fulfilling the duties 
of their high vocation with that purity and 
devotion which gave them the best title to 
respect and influence. But who that lived 
in a village, and saw ten or a dozen chil- 
dren of Dissenters excluded from the bene- 
fits of a State education, because their pa- 
rents happened to be conscientious, but 
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must lament such a state of things? He 
thought this was an evil which must at 
once be admitted, and deplored by the no- 
ble Lord. There was another part of the 
measure which was in his opinion objection- 
able—that which required different inspec- 
tors to be travelling over the country. He 
conld hardly believe that any one could 
doubt that it would greatly add to the effi- 
ciency and practical advantages of the mea- 
sure if the inspectors were the same for all 
the schools. But the Wesleyans were al- 
lowed to choose their own inspectors; other 
denominations would demand the same 
right; and to the Church the right of 
having inspectors of its own must of course 
be conceded. Why should thatbe? Yet 
such, in fact, must be the state of things 
under the proposed measure. Well, then, 
he must say that, strongly as he felt the 
necessity of an improved education for the 
people, he should have preferred to have 
seen the Government, instead of the pre- 
sent defective scheme, even at the ex- 
pense of some short delay, submit to Par- 
liament a just and comprehensive mea- 
sure, which, in its integrity, appealed to 
the good feeling and understanding of the 
people, on which reliance might be placed 
to overbear the objections of those who 
would never be satisfied with anything 
short of the predominance of their own 
sectarian interests. In deference to the 
great principle at issue, he should sup- 
port this measure, though he did so with 
considerable pain, from the incomplete 
manner in which it was submitted to the 
consideration of Parliament. He could 
not conclude the few observations which 
he thought it his duty to make, without 
referring to the speech of the noble Mem- 
ber for Arundel (the Earl of Surrey), which 
did him so much honour. Earnestly did he 
hope that the Wesleyan denomination would 
ponder over the sentiments of that noble 
Lord, who was the honourahle and honoured 
representative of the religious community 
to which he belonged, and learn from that 
speech a practical lesson of Christian 
charity. There was no man in that House 
more decidedly, conscientiously, and deter- 
minedly opposed to the noble Lord in his 
religious opinions than he was; but whilst 
he honestly entertained that difference of 
opinion, he honoured him for the manli- 
ness and loved him for the charity of his 
views—a declaration which he should not 
hesitate to make, if the consequence should 
be to consign him to privacy until the end 
of his life, 
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Mr. 8. CRAWFORD: It was his in- 
tention to vote for the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Finsbury; 
and though some hon. Members dissented 
from the latter part of the resolution, he 
felt bound to state his concurrence in it, 
Whilst he gave his vote, he felt as con- 
vinced as any hon. Member of the neces- 
sity of education for the people. He 
thought education the foundation of every 
good. He also assented to the interference 
by the State with the education of the 
people; but he thought, if it did interfere, 
it should do so in such a manner as that 
the education which it supplied should be 
equally useful to all. He felt bound to say, 
that the plan which the Government had 
submitted was a violation of the rights of 
the people; for he maintained, that if a 
sum for the education of the people was 
drawn from every part of the community, 
all had a right to derive equal benefit from 
it. He did not see why the principle of 
the system of national education, which 
had worked so well in Ireland, should not 
be here adopted. It was a rule in those 
schools that half an hour before, and half 
an hour after literary instruction, the chil- 
dren should receive religious instruction. 
There were now about 500,000 children 
receiving instruction under that system. 
It had, in the first instance, been opposed 
by certain classes of the clergy, Roman 
Catholic, Presbyterian, and Protestant. 
It had to contend with the opposition of 
all the sectarians; but when the Govern- 
ment showed itself resolute, all the sec- 
tions of the three religions were obliged to 
give way, and accept the aid of the Go- 
vernment. He thought the advantages of 
mixed education were undeniable. It in- 
stilled into the minds of the young feelings 
of kindness and good-will, which were kept 
up in more advanced age; but such an 
education, to be useful, must be open to all 
on the same terms. The exclusion of the 
Roman Catholics under this Bill was most 
unworthy of a Government which was 
founded on and had always avowed liberal 
principles. It always gave him pain to 
disagree with the present Government; 
but he felt it an imperative duty to state 
his condemnation of the view which they 
appeared to take of the present question. 
He had heard the speech of the noble Mem- 
ber for Arundel, and though he gave it 
every praise, as emanating from kindness 
of heart, he could not express his approba- 
tion of the course which the noble Lord 
stated his determination to adopt. That 
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the son of the premier Peer of England, 
the leader of the Catholics, should submit 
to such an insult as was offered to the Ca- 
tholics by those Minutes, seemed to him ex- 
traordinary. The people of England would 
not be obliged to the Catholic body for sub- 
mitting to an invasion of their rights, and 
a consequent surrender of the principle of 
civil and religious liberty. The people of 
England would respect them more if they 
stood up manfully for their rights, and in- 
sisted that no expenditure for public edu- 
cation should take place if they did not re- 
ceive the share to which they were fairly 
entitled. It had been supposed that the 
exclusion of the Catholics from the benefits 
of the grant had been the result of the re- 
presentations made by the Wesleyans; and 
the resolutions of that body which he had 
seen, afforded some ground for that suppo- 
sition. But he could take on himself to 
say, that the Wesleyans of the town which 
he represented were no parties to this com- 
promise of principle on the part of Govern- 
ment; for he had presented several peti- 
tions from that body which breathed the 
truest sentiments of religious liberty. Such 
a departure from principle as that exhi- 
bited by Government, was inconsistent with 
their whole history as a party; and he 
greatly feared it would lead to evils which 
it was impossible to foresee. He opposed 
this grant, because he desired to see the 
Catholics placed on equality with their fel- 
low-subjects, and that neither Catholics, 
nor any other religious community, should 
have a preponderance of power. He should 
rejoice to see his own Church extending its 
influence through the legitimate means of 
purity and morality, but not by wielding 
power in a way inconsistent with the rights 
and religious liberties of others. 

Sir WILLIAM MOLESWORTH: Sir, 
I have given notice of a Motion with re- 
gard to the subject before us; and before 
I sit down I mean to call the attention of 
the House more particularly to the object 
of that notice. But first, let me state that 
I agree with many of the opinions of the 
hon. Member for Montrose, and of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets; I agree with the hon. Baronet, that 
a system of national education, in which 
secular instruction alone should be given, 
without reference to any religious instruc- 
tion, would be far preferable to any other 
system of national education. But I fear 
that at the present moment, and in the pre- 
sent state of public opinion, such a system 
would be impracticable. I take it for granted 
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that on the hon. Baronet’s Motion we shall 
be in a small minority; I think, however, the 
time will arrive when his opinions on this 
subject will receive the sanction of the majo- 
rity of the people of this country. The Mo- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Finsbury is simply for a Committee to in- 
quire whether the measure of the Govern. 
ment be expedient or not. I think the 
House has no need of further information 
on that subject, and that the House is per- 
fectly competent to come to a decision upon 
it without the assistance of a Committee of 
Inquiry. And the hon. Gentleman entirely 
failed in showing any reasons for such an 
inquiry. Itis, I believe, agreed to take 
the discussion on the Government scheme 
for education on the present Motion. With 
regard to that scheme, there are several 
important questions :—Ist. Whether the 
State should or should not interfere in the 
education of the people. 2nd. If it should 
interfere, in what manner and to what ex- 
tent. 3rd. Whether the Government mea- 
sure is the best possible under existing 
circumstances, or sufficiently good to in- 
duce the House not to reject it. With 
regard to the first question, whatever may 
be the opinions of some very respectable 
persons out of doors, only two hon. Mem- 
bers haye opposed on principle any interfe- 
rence of the State in the education of the 
people. First, the hon. Centleman the 
Member for Nottingham opposed it. Se- 
condly, the hon. Member for Durham. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for Mon- 
trose has refuted the paradoxes of the 
former; the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Devonport has disposed of the ar- 
guments of the latter. The State ought 
not to interfere with the education of the 
people! I ask why not? Is the education 
of the people a matter of no importance to 
the community? Is it, therefore, un- 
worthy of the consideration of the State? 
Let me ask, what should be the end and 
aim of every Government which deserves 
the name of a Government ? I answer, the 
object of a Government should be not 
merely to coerce its subjects to obedience 
by brute force and painful punishments, but 
to make them good men, good citizens, in- 
dustrious members of society, and willingly 
obedient to the law. For this purpose the 
people must be instructed at least in the 
elements of physical knowledge ; they 
should be taught the difference between 
right and wrong, and their minds should 
be framed and fashioned to virtue. The 
education of the people is therefore a mat- 
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ter of primary importance to the State; it |no one objects to State interference and 


is the highest duty ofa State. Such were 
the opinions of the great thinkers of an- 
cient times—of Socrates, Plato, and Aris- 
totle; and whatever progress we may have 
since made in physical science and the arts 
of life, I doubt much whether, in polities 
and ethics, we have gone beyond those 
frst of men. And these doubts are 
strengthened when I hear hon. Gentlemen 
almost affirming that the State has no no- 
bler nor higher functions than those of a 
tax-gatherer, a policeman, a gaoler, and 
an executioner. But even suppose that 
the main duties of a State consist in levy- 
ing money, and in preventing and punish- 
ing crime—in order to perform those duties 
easily and well, it is of importance to a 
State that its subjects should be instructed 
aud educated ; for the more instructed a 
people are, the wealthier they are likely to 
become ; the more educated a people are, 
the fewer crimes they are likely to com- 
mit—for ignorance and the want of moral 
education are the prolific sources of poverty, 
and of the crimes which abound in this 
country. Sir, we are almost at our wit’s 


end for the means of checking crime. I 
presume to speak with some authority upon 


this subject, having been the chairman of a 
Committee of the House appointed to in- 
quire into the effects of certain punish- 
ments—having, therefore, had both the 
time and the opportunity to study the causes 
of crime, and the means of preventing and 
punishing crime—I repeat, we are almost 
at our wit’s end for the means of checking 
crime. We must immediately reform our 
whole penal system, build new gaols and 
penitentiaries, and expend enormous sums 
on the punishment of offenders. The most 
imperious necessity requires that all this 
should be done with the smallest possible 
delay, and the Government have under- 
taken the task. I feel, however, per- 
suaded that though good gaols, good 
gaolers, and a good system of punishment 
may tend to stop the progress of crime, 
yet, without good schools, good school- 
masters, and a good system of education, 
the State can never hope successfully to 
combat crime, or to diminish its amount. 
No one objects to State interference and 
State expenditure for the punishment of 
crime. Why, then, object to State inter- 
ference and State expenditure for the pur- 
pose of preventing crime, by raising the 
moral and intellectual character of the 
people? In many other matters of less 
importance to the State than education, 
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State expenditure. For instance, no one 
objects to a poor law at the expense of the 
community; the object of that law is to 
save the poorer classes from the evil of 
perishing by hunger, or subsisting by 
crime. No one objects to sanitary regula- 
tions at the cost of the State, the object of 
which regulations is to preserve the poor 
from pestilence. But worse than hunger, 
worse than pestilence, is the mental dis- 
ease of ignorance. The State is bound to 
attempt to apply a remedy to that disease. 
But to listen to some hon. Gentlemen, one 
would suppose that the State would there- 
by endanger the dearest rights and liber- 
ties of the subject, whilst the only liberty 
which would be endangered would be the 
liberty of being ignorant. And that liberty 
I consider the State should, as far as pos- 
sible, refuse to every one of its subjects. I 
maintain, therefore, that the education of 
the people is a matter of primary impor- 
tance to the State. And the State is 
bound to interfere, unless it can be clearly 
and distinctly proved that a large portion 
of the people could be educated, and- would 
be better educated, without than with the 
assistance of the State. Now, I challenge 
the opponents of State interference to the 
proof of this position. Can they deny the 
fact that a large portion of the poorer 
classes are lamentably ignorant, that hun- 
dreds and hundreds of thousands of men are 
too poor to provide for the education of 
their children? Are these children to be 
educated or not? If educated, at whose 
expense ? Not, say the opponents of 
State interference, by the aid of the State: 
then by charity? But it is evident that a 
system of education which depends entirely 
upon alms must be a most imperfect one; 
for under such a system there can be no 
systematic training of schoolmasters, no 
general adoption of the latest and most 
improved methods of instruction, no con- 
stant inspection and regulating superin- 
tendence; one school may be good, another 
bad, a third indifferent, according to the 
character, notions, or fancy of the chief or 
most active contributors. Under such a 
system, the means of education depend 
not upon the wants of the people in a par- 
ticular locality, but upon the wealth and 
benevolence of the contributors. In the 
richest districts, the most assistance will be 
given : in the poorest places, where assist- 
ance is most needed, it will be least afford- 
ed. Can the opponents of State interfe- 
rence deny the correctness of these posi- 
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tions ? Can they deny that the schools 
for the poor are comparatively few, defec- 
tive, and generally burdened with debt ? 
that the instruction given in most of them 
is of little or no value? that the school- 
masters in the majority of cases are ineffi- 
cient, unfit for active exertion, decrepid 
in body, feeble in mind, accepting the sa- 
ered office of instructor of youth as the 
last sad resource against penury or a poor- 
house? Can they deny that the inspection 
of schools is, except in a few instances, 
nominal? that the funds arising from vo- 
luntary contributions are generally insuffi- 
cient, depending upon the accidental char- 
ity of individuals, which in many cases can 
only be obtained by frequent urgent and 
almost degrading solicitations — by the 
tricks and devices of bazaars, fancy 
fairs, and the like—things unobjection- 
able in themselves, but miserable sub- 
stitutes for the assistance of a State? Till 
within the last few months, none were 
louder in their complaints of the want of 
the means of educating the people, than 
some of the present opponents of the inter- 
ference of the State. Now, they affirm 
that the voluntary contributions for this 


purpose are increasing, and will at some 
indefinite period be sufficient. But, I ask, 
when are we to expect this millennium of 


charity? How long are the people to wait 
for it? How many generations of ignor- 
ance are to pass away, vainly hoping to 
obtain as a boon from reluctant private 
charity that which it is the duty and the 
interest of the State to bestow? But sup- 
pose, for a moment, that a system of edu- 
cation which depends upon voluntary con- 
tributions could be as extensive and as 
perfect as a system of education under the 
constant and watchful superintendence of 
the State, which should the poorer classes 
prefer ? Would they prefer that their chil- 
dren should be educated by the aid of pri- 
vate charity, or by the assistance of the 
State? I may not be well acquainted with 
the feelings of the working classes; I may 
be ignorant of the sentiments of the la- 
bouring millions; but if I were one of that 
class, and too poor to pay for the educa- 
tion of my children, I think I should con- 
sider it more consistent with my feelings of 
independence and self-respect to be in- 
debted to the State of which I am a subject, 
and to whose support I should contribute, 
at least indirectly, by the labour of my 
hands and in the sweat of my brow—I 
would rather claim the education of my 
children as my right as a citizen—I would 
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rather demand it for the benefit of the 
community of which I am a member, than 
owe it to the uncertain bounty of my richer 
fellow-citizens, and receive it from them as 
a boon and a favour. And I feel per. 
suaded that these are the sentiments of g 
large portion of the working classes, and 
will ultimately become the sentiments of 
the majority. They have a right to com. 
plain of the past neglect of the State— 
that the State, instead of caring and pro. 
viding for their education, has left it to ca- 
sual charity; and they may point to their 
ignorance as the greatest disgrace and re- 
proach to this mighty and powerful em- 
pire. Who are to blame? I do not hesi- 
tate to assert that the persons to blame 
are neither the statesmen of this country, 
nor the Members of either House of Par- 
liament, nor the Governments, either 
Whig or Tory, but the electoral body out 
of doors, some of whom fancy that in every 
measure for the education of the people 
some concealed project lies hid for the pre- 
dominance of one or other religious sect; 
and in this narrow and perpetual conflict 
of contending creeds, each striving to gain 
or fearing to lose some petty paltry advan- 
tage, the interests of the people are sacri- 
ficed, and the ignorant millions remain 
uneducated, and will continue uneducated, 
until the State performs its duty towards 
them, by establishing a comprehensive sys- 
tem of national education. The next 
question is, to what extent, and in what 
manner, should the State interfere with 
the education of the people? In my opin- 
ion, the State should interfere at least to 
such an extent that no child should, on ac- 
count of the poverty of its parents, be un- 
able to acquire the elements of moral and 
intellectual education; for ignorance and 
the want of moral education, combined 
with poverty, are the antecedents of crime. 
Secondly, in my opinion, the State should 
interfere in such a manner as to procure 
for the people the best possible moral and 
intellectual education, without indicating 4 
preference for any religious sect; for the 
better the people are educated, the better 
citizens they will become; and who, I ask, 
will dare to deny that, if they be well edu- 
cated, they will be equally good citizens, 
to whatever sect, creed, or denomination 
they may belong? Therefore, whether 
they be Catholics or Protestants, Church- 
men or Dissenters, it is a matter in which 
the State has no concern, and in which it 
ought not to interfere. Now, there are 
three modes in which it has been pro 
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that the State should contribute to the 
education of the people, without marking a 
ference for any form of religious belief. 
Fist, that the State should establish or 
contribute to the support of schools in 
which secular education alone should be 
given, without reference .to religious in- 
struction. A measure of this description 
would, in my opinion, be far preferable to 
any other; and I shall, in consequence, 
yote for the Motion of my hon. Friend the 
Member for the Tower Hamlets, which has 
for its object the secular education of the 
eople alone. Secondly, it has been pro- 
posed that the State should contribute to 
the support of schools in which secular 
education should be combined with general 
religious instruction, without reference to 
the specific dogmata of the various sects. 
In 1839 and 1843, an attempt was made 
by the Government of the day to establish 
normal and other schools of this description. 
That attempt failed in one instance, through 
the opposition of the Church of England; 
in the other instance chiefly through the 
opposition of the various denominations of 
Dissenters. Thirdly, it has been proposed 


that the State should contribute indiscri- 
minately to the schools of every religious 


sect, on conditions that shall have refer- 
ence solely to the quantity and quality of 
the instruction which shall be given in 
those schools. In my opinion, this is the 
least preferable of the three measures for 
the education of the people, to which I have 
referred; but perhaps it is the most prac- 
ticable one at present. Now, it is pre- 
tended that the measure of the Govern- 
ment, as contained in the Minutes of the 
Committee of Council, is a measure of this 
description. Is it so? Sir, two objec- 
tions have been raised to the measure of 
the Government. First, it is said that the 
Measure is not a fair one, because there 
are certain classes of Dissenters who can- 
hot conscientiously accept assistance from 
the State for purposes of education, and, 
therefore, the measure of the Govern- 
ment would place them in a disadvan- 
tageous position as compared with their 
rivals. This would be an objection to 
most of the schemes of national educa- 
tion which have been proposed. I do not 
consider it a valid one. 1 respect the con- 
scientious convictions of those persons, 
I acknowledge that they are bound to 
act in accordance with them. But to 
insist that those convictions should be 
the rule for the conduct of the State, 
and of the great majority of the com- 
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munity, is simply intolerance. Let mo put 
what appears to me to be a parallel case, 
It sometimes happens, that in portions of 
our Indian possessions the people are in 
danger of perishing from a failure of the 
rice crops; and I have heard that at times 
the Government has attempted to relieve 
their wants by supplies of animal food; but 
it is known that many of the Indians have 
religious objections to eating meat; they 
refuse the assistance of the Government, 
and perish. Now, I ask, would those per- 
sons have a right to demand that no meat 
should be given to their fellow-citizens, of 
different religious beliefs? Would the Go- 
vernment be bound to accede to that de- 
mand, and leave the Mahomedan to starve, 
because the Hindoo would not eat meat? 
Now, what meat is to the body, education 
is to the mind of man—a nourishing and 
sustaining food: and I cannot consent 
that the vast majority of the people of this 
country should hunger and thirst in vain 
after knowledge, because some persons are 
unwilling to receive it at the hands of the 
State. The second objection to the mea- 
sure of the Government is a very grave 
one, namely, that Catholic schools will be 
excluded from participating in the proposed 
grant of public money, because public 
money is not to be given to any schools in 
which the authorized version of the Scrip- 
tures is not employed. Till within the last 
few days a great number of persons, my- 
self included, had no notion that any sect 
was to be excluded from participating in 
the proposed grant of public money. And 
we were fully justified in coming to that 
conclusion. In the Minutes of the Com- 


mittee of the Privy Council on Education 


of last year, there is nothing whatever to 
exclude Roman Catholic schools. In those 
Minutes a distinction is drawn between 
Church of England schools and what are 
termed ‘‘ other schools.”” In Church of 
England schools there is to be an examina- 
tion in the Holy Scriptures, liturgy, and 
catechism of the Church of England. In 
other schools no religious examination of 
any kind, sort, or description, is required. 
According to the express words of the Mi- 
nutes, to which I beg the attention of the 
House, ‘‘ In other schools the managers 
will certify that they are satisfied with the 
state of religious knowledge.’’ There is 
evidently nothing in these words either di- 
rectly or indirectly to exclude Roman Ca- 
tholics. A pamphlet termed, The School in 
its Relation to the Church, has been sent 
by the Government to every Member of this 
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House. It is therefore to be considered 
as an authorized version of the Govern- 
ment measure; I acknowledge I accepted 
it as such, and I formed my judgment ac- 
cordingly. In that pamphlet there is no 
allusion whatever to the intended exclusion 
of the Catholics. The Government mea- 
sure is described as founded upon the prin- 
ciple of aiding voluntary exertions by grants 
of public money. It is distinctly intimated 
that the Committee on Education will not 
confine their aid to schools connected with 
the National and British and Foreign So- 
cieties, but will extend it to other schools; 
and no intimation whatever is given, that 
among those other schools Catholic schools 
are not included. It is true that reference 
is made to the Minutes of the 3rd De- 
eember, 1839, as determining to what 
schools, besides those connected with the 
two socictics, aid may be given. Now 
what does that Minute require as the con- 
dition of a grant to any school—I mean 
with reference to religion? First, it re- 
quires that the Committee shall be inform- 
ed ‘* whether the Bible or Testament will 
be required to be daily read in those 
schools.”’ 
quire that the Bible or the Testament 
should be read. They make no specific 
reference to the authorized version of the 
Scriptures. They do not require the use 
of the whole of the authorized version of 
the Scriptures; but they merely require—I 
request the House to mark the words— 
**the daily reading of a portion of the 
Seriptures.’’ Now, there is nothing in this 
condition which necessarily excludes Roman 
Catholie schools. Scripture extracts, that is, 
a portion of the Scriptures, are used in the 
National schoolsin Ireland, with the sanction 
of the Roman Catholic ecclesiastical autho- 
rities, and in schools connected with the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Society. If the condition 
had been, that the whole of the authorized 
version of the Scriptures should be used in 
schools receiving aid from the Committee 
on Edueation, that condition would, with- 
out the slightest doubt, have excluded Ro- 
man Catholie schools. I cannot believe 
that an interpretation, which would neces- 
sarily exclude Roman Catholic schools, 
could have been put upon the Minutes of 
the 3rd December, 1839, till after the 5th 
February last. On that day a letter was 
written by Mr. Kay Shuttleworth, at the 
direction of the Lord President of the 
Council, to Mr. Charles Langdale. Mr. 
Langdale had claimed that Roman Catho- 
lie schools should participate in the Parlia- 
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mentary grant for the promotion of educa. 
tion in Great Britain. Now what was the 
answer of the Lord President of the Coun. 
cil? Was it the answer of a nobleman who 
considered that Roman Catholic schools 
were necessarily excluded from participat- 
ing in that grant ? Phe answer was this— 
that his Lordship would 

—‘‘ bring under consideration of the Committee 
of Council on Education, any application which 
may be made for assistance towards the erection 
of Roman Catholic schools, as well as any other 
schools. Their Lordships would determine whe- 
ther, under their present Minutes, they can grant 
such assistance ?" 


Now, was this the answer of a person who 
considered that their Lordships were, un- 
der their present Minutes, precluded from 
granting such assistance? Certainly not. 
If the noble Lord had been aware of the 
fact that Roman Catholic schools were ne- 
cessarily excluded by the Minutes of the 
3rd December, 1839, he would have made 
Mr. Langdale acquainted with it, and not 
allowed Mr. Langdale to entertain un- 
founded hopes. I am, therefore, justified 


in coming to the conclusion, that this 
interpretation was not put upon the 
Minutes of 1839 till some period subse- 
quent to the Sth of February last. 


Now, 
was there any cause for this new inter- 
pretation? I am bound to say, after 
the explanation on Monday last, of the 
noble Lord the Member for the city of 
London, that a belief prevailed both among 
persons in this House and cut of it—very 
distressing to those who like myself were 
anxious to support a measure in any way 
calculated to improve the education of the 
people—a belief prevailed that the inter- 
pretation so unfavourable to the claims of 
the Roman Catholics had been put upon the 
Minutes of Council of 1839, in consequence 
of the communication which had taken 
place between Lord Ashley and the noble 
Lord the Member for London, with refer- 
ence to the Wesleyans; and this belief is 
confirmed by the publication of the corre- 
spondence which has taken place between 
the united Wesleyan Committees and the 
Lord President of the Council. From that 
correspondence it appears, that in conse- 
quence of communications with Lord Ash- 
ley, the Wesleyan Committees addressed, 
on the 6th of April, to the Lord President 
of the Council, certain resolutions with re- 
gard to the scheme of the Government, in 
which they state— 

“That in this Christian and Protestant country 


the sanction and support of the State should be 
afforded exclusively to schools in which the Holy 
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Soriptures, in the authorized version alone, are 
received and daily read. That the Minutes of 
the Council, as generally understood, contain no 
restrictive provision to secure this important 
inciple, and therefore that they are open to de- 
cided objection on the ground that they will both 
directly stimulate and authoritatively sanction the 
dissemination of Popish and other antichristian 
errors.” 
In the letter explanatory of these resolu- 
tions the Committees state, that— 


“A friendly communication had been made to 
them by an est i n, who felt himself 
authorized to convey to them, on the part of the 
Committee of Council, a distinct intimation that 
it was not impossible that, on a frank statement 
of their objections, some of the most weighty of 
them might be met in a conciliatory spirit by the 
Committee of the Privy Council.” 

With regard to that communication they 
—beg respectfully to inquire whether the Lords’ 
Committee of Council are prepared to adopt and 


confirm the explanations contained in the commu- 
nications referred to ?” 

They state, that it had been intimated to 
them— 

“That the Minutes of 1839 and 1846 were to 
be construed together, and that under those Mi- 
nutes their Lordships had always intended that 
the authorized version of the Scriptures, in all its 
integrity, should be required to be used in schools 
as a condition of assistance.” 


In reply to this lettet of the Wesleyan 





Committee, the Lord President compli- 
ments them— 


“On the liberal disposition and readiness they 

had manifested to co-operate effectively in the ob- 
ject they all had in view—the advancement of 
general education on sound and religious princi- 
ples.” 
I wonder whether the Committees felt the 
biting sarcasm contained in those words, 
or took them bond fide. In an official 
letter of the same date, from the Secretary 
of the Committee of Council, the Commit- 
tees were informed that it was intended by 
the Minutes of 1846 to rescind a portion 
of the Minutes of 1839, but not that por- 
tion which requires that ‘‘ the daily reading 
of a portion of the Scriptures shall form 
part of the instruétion in schools’? which 
receive grants of money. And it is stated 
that— 

“Tt had always been intended by the Committee 
of Council that these words should be understood 
as requiring that the entire Bible, in the author- 
ized version, should be required to be in use in 
schools aided by public grants, so far as such a 
condition did not interfere with the constitution 
ofthe schools of the British and Foreign School 
Society, which constitution includes the use of the 
Holy Seriptures or extracts therefrom.” 
Therefore the last authorized version of the 
words ‘‘ portions of the Scriptures’’ is, that 
they. mean the whole of the Bible where 
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Catholics are concerned—extracts from the 
Scriptures where the British and Foreign 
School Society is concerned. The Com- 
mittees accepted this explanation, and 
withdrew their opposition to the Govern- 
ment measure. I must recall the atten- 
tion of the House to the letter of the Lord 
President, of the 5th of February, to Mr. 
C. Langdale. In that letter no allusion is 
made to the necessity of using the au- 
thorized version of the Scriptures. There 
was another letter, to a similar effect, on 
the 18th of February; then the correspond- 
ence ceased for two months. During that 
period the transaction with the Wesleyans 
took place; it was concluded on the 16th 
of April, by the withdrawal on the part of 
the Wesleyans of their opposition to the 
Government measure. On the same day, 
the Lord President, through his Seere- 
tary, informed Mr. Langdale, that by the 
regulations contained in the Minutes of 
Council of December 3, 1839, ‘* that the 
daily reading of a portion of Scriptures 
should form part of the instruction in the 
schools aided by public grants,”’ it was in- 
tended that the authorized version of the 
Scriptures should be used. Why was this 
regulation prohibiting Roman Catholics not 
discovered before? I will not make obser- 
vations upon the subject, but content my- 
self with reading the resolution agreed to 
at a meeting of Roman Catholies, held last 
night, Lord Shrewsbury in the chair :— 

“That this meeting, deeply impressed with the 

outrage offered to the rights of conscience by the 
declaration of Her Majesty’s present Government 
—‘ That Catholies are to be excluded from a par- 
ticipation in the grant of 100,000/. to be voted by 
Parliament for all other religious communions’— 
call upon all classes of their fellow Catholies to 
unite in one ery of indignant reprobation at this 
insulting exception from a public grant, paid out 
of a public. fund, under the administration of a 
Ministry who have appropriated to themselves the 
title of ‘ Liberal,’ but whose shrinking policy, at 
the ery of a bigoted sect, has countenanced the 
worst features of religious intolerance.” 
Upon this subject, I heard with pleasure 
the straightforward declarations on Tues- 
day last of the noble Lord the Member for 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, and the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Devon- 
port. The noble Lord declared that— 

“ Of no Committee which refused on principle 
to admit Catholic applications because they were 
Catholies, would he consent to be a Member.” 
The right hon. Baronet admitted— 

“There was a just ground of complaint on the 
part of Roman Catholics.” “In some parts of 
the country there was a vast number of Roman 
Catholics ; it was a hardship that they should be 
excluded from all Government grants for educa- 
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tion ; that he was ready to remove, as far as he 
was able, that hardship,” 

The right hon. Baronet likewise observed, 
that— 

‘Roman Catholics were not excluded by name 
if they were excluded at all ;’— 
thus confirming what I have said with re- 
gard to the doubts which may fairly be en- 
tertained upon this subject. The right 
hon. Baronet likewise stated that — 

“ He rejoiced that this subject had been brought 
before the House, and he rejoiced at the feeling 
which had been exhibited by the House, that this 
was an injustice which ought to be removed.” 
And the right hon. Baronet concluded by 
saying, that— 

“Tf the House would affirm the proposition that 

Roman Catholics ought to participate in these 
grants, no one would rejoice more sincerely than 
he should to see the difficulty removed; no one 
would more cordially co-operate in the endeavour 
to frame a Minute that shall bring Roman Catho- 
lics within the rule.” 
I consider, therefore, I shall be rendering 
a service to the Government, and doing an 
act most agreeable to myself by calling 
upon the House to affirm that Catholics 
ought to participate in these grants for 
education. And I shall therefore, upon 
the proper occasion, move the resolution of 
which | have given notice— 

‘«That any Minutes of the Committee of the 
Privy Council on Education, or other regulations, 
which shall exclude Roman Catholics from parti- 
cipating in any Grant of Public Money for the 
Purposes of Education, by requiring in all Schools 
which receive Grants of Public Money the use of 
the authorized version of the Scriptures, are inex- 
pedient, and should be rescinded.” 

Viscount MAHON hoped that the hon. 
Baronet would forgive him if he declined 
to follow him into the question respecting 
the exclusion of the Roman Catholics from 
the present grant. The hon. Baronet had 
given notice of his intention to move a re- 
solution on the subject, and it would be 
the most proper time to consider the sub- 
ject then. But in reference to the general 
question of education, and the objections 
which had been urged against the Govern- 
ment measure on the part of certain Pro- 
testant Dissenters, he wished the House 
to look for a moment at the practical al- 
ternatives before them. In the first place, 
he asked them to consider whether they 
could leave things as they were ?—whether 
they could reconcile it with their duty 
to do nothing to remove the grievous ig- 
norance which prevailed in so many dis- 
tricts of the country? Since the begin- 
ning of the present Session, they had had 
several new reports of the Inspectors of 
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Prisons laid on the Table, and in those he 
found most deplorable accounts of the state 
of education. Take, for instance, the 
Tenth Report of the Inspectors of Prisons, 
which had been only a few weeks since 
laid upon the Table of the House. In the 
House of Correction at Usk, in Monmouth- 
shire, the chaplain said— 

“Sinee the Michaelmas quarter-sessions, about 
554 prisoners have been committed to my care, 
Of these 128 had never been to any school; 120 
could read and write, 212 could read but not 
write, and 222 could not read at all. On admis. 
sion, the prisoners are, for the most part, very ig- 
norant: some have openly professed themselves 
to have no religion, and a few were ignorant of 
the name of our Saviour. Some, however, had 
a knowledge of geometry and algebra, and a few 
had been instructed in Greek and Latin ; but very 
few had a sound knowledge of Scripture and their 
religion, and in all, without exception, the discip- 
line of the heart had been entirely overlooked.” 
In these cases, then, it would seem that it 
was religious knowledge, even more than 
secular knowledge, that was wanting. In 
the county gaol of Shrewsbury, it appeared 
from the annual returns— 

“That of 972 males committed in 1843, there 
were 414, or nearly one-half of the whole, who 
could neither read not write, and even of the 
other half only 17 were reported to ‘read and 
write well.” 

It was added— 

“ However lamentable it may be to reiterate 

the fact, the chaplain is not now in a position to 
speak more favourably than he has done previ- 
ously of their acquirements when brought to pri- 
son. A large majority of these were extremely ig- 
norant in reference to moral and religious mat- 
ters.” 
But in stating how many had never been 
to any school, the case of the need for 
education was, in fact, extremely un- 
derstated, for the important question 
remained—to what kind of schools in 
general had the scholars gone? Now, 
as to the quality of the schools, let the 
House look to a different class of reports 
from those of prisons—the reports of the 
Inspectors of Factories. There was, for 
example, the report of Mr. Leonard Hor- 
ner, dated only the 2nd of December last. 
Mr. Horner stated that many of the factory 
children at Manchester, Salford, and the 
adjoining district, were now attending Na- 
tional schools or British schools, or ‘‘ good 
private schools.” But then he added these 
words— 

“When I say ‘good,’ I mean, in most cases, 
good only by comparison with the ordinary run 0 
those miserable mock schools to be found every- 
where, in which a mass of dirty children of all 
ages, including infants of three years old, are 
crammed together in a small, close, unventila' 
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room, with an old man, or an old woman sitting 
in the midst of them, utterly incapable of teaching 
the first elements of religion.” 

He must say then, that from all he had 
heard on the subject, he believed that the 
complaint as to the inferior class of per- 
sons who filled the office of schoolmaster 
was very justly founded. It seemed to be 
thought that any bankrupt trader, or dis- 
carded servant, or broken soldier, was good 
enough for a profession which was in- 
ferior to no other in importance—he meant 
the training of the rising generation in 
the way they should go. He said then, 
that looking to the state of education 
throughout the country, he thought the 
attempt of the Government to increase 
the number and elevate the character 
of the schools, and to induce a su- 
perior class of teachers to enter the pro- 
fession, was entitled to their favourable 
consideration. The second question was, 
whether they would have a scheme of se- 
cular education solely, or of secular and re- 
ligious education combined? For his own 
part, he considered that if the State should 
confine itself to secular education, without 
associating it with religion, it would 
be doing absolutely worse than nothing. 
He felt this so strongly, that when the late 
Government proposed the new colleges 
for Ireland, notwithstanding the special 
circumstances of that country, which un- 
doubtedly rendered it much more difficult 
to enforce the principle he had mentioned, 
he considered it his duty to move an 
Amendment, and to take the sense of the 
House upon it, as to the importance of as- 
sociating religious with secular education; 
and he must say that those who disap- 
proved of the plan then proposed, could 
hardly be expected to look with favour 
on some of the schemes now recommended 
in opposition to the Government. Take, 
for example, the Amendment of which the 
hon. Member for Dumfries had given no- 
tice on the present occasion: — 

cat That, in any measure for general education, it 
Is expedient that schoolmasters and inspectors be 
not made the instruments of religious instruction, 
but that such religious instruction be supplied by 
the clergy of the different denominations, to whom 
every facility for imparting it should be given in 
the several schools.” 

Now, he must say that those who enter- 
tained the view indicated in that Amend- 
ment, seemed to have a very inadequate 
idea of the labours which pressed upon the 
clergy of this country. They were little 
aware that, much as the clergy had increas- 
ed in numbers, the calls upon their time 
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and their spiritual duties had increased in a 
still greater degree. He quite allowed 
that this applied to the Dissenting ministers 
as well as those of the Establishment; and 
therefore he was opposed to casting upon 
either of them this additional burden. To 
the Government scheme, taken as a whole, 
he was prepared to give a ready and cheer- 
ful acquiescence, though he could not ap- 
prove of all its details. For instance, it 
appeared to him that the plan of providing 
offices in the Excise and Customs for pro- 
mising scholars, however well intended, was 
faulty in principle, and would prove very 
difficult of execution, and that sooner or 
later the Government would be compelled 
to abandon it. There was also much force 
in the objection taken to the mode of fram- 
ing the scheme, by the authority of the 
Committee of Council, instead of establish- 
ing it by Act of Parliament. That fault, 
however, had prevailed since 1839. The 
Minutes then framed had received the 
sanction of the House, and been acted upon 
by successive Administrations; and, there- 
fore, it appeared to him that the time had 
passed for raising an objection to the want 
of an Act of Parliament to give them a more 
constitutional sanction. The present propo- 
sition was a step in the right direction, and 
he was bound to acknowledge that the Go- 
vernment had framed it in a candid and 
honourable spirit. Since one hon. Gentle- 
man had already referred to the anticipated 
discussion on Monday next, on the subject 
of secondary punishments, he (Lord Mahon) 
would remind the House, that when the 
Legislature provided the best means of 
punishing criminals, and reforming them 
after conviction, it had only done half its 
duty; its chief object should be to endea- 
vour to prevent crime. Looking at the 
artificial state of society in this country, 
the large masses of individual wealth which 
were drawn together, and the length to 
which luxury and refinement were carried, 
he thought that this wealth was not suf- 
ficiently secure, nor these luxuries and 
refinements protected, while they left 
poverty — gaunt famished poverty—still 
uneducated and howling at their gates. 
This was only the lowest view of the 
question. But surely no Member of that 
House would be insensible to the far higher 
considerations involved, to the solemn duty 
of imparting to others in a lower sphere 
some portion of the lights which Provi- 
dence had vouchsafed to the higher. Let 
them approach the question of secondary 
punishments with this great aim full in 
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their minds, and be assured that in the 
long run the best and surest mode to empty 
their prisons would be to fill their schools. 

Sm J. GRAHAM: I am always most 
unwilling unnecessarily to occupy the time 
and attention of the House ; but, as I con- 
clude that the hon. Member for Finsbury 
intends to press his Amendment to a di- 
vision, I cannot reconcile it to my sense of 
duty to give a silent vote upon the present 
occasion. The Motion made by the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government is, 
that the House should resolve into a Com- 
mittee of Suply, for the purpose of grant- 
ing 100,000/. of the public money in aid 
of education throughout the kingdom. The 
Motion made as an Amendment by the 
hon. Member for Finsbury is, that a Select 
Committee should be appointed for the 
purpose of inquiry. Now, it appears to 
me, that with respect to this subject, in- 
quiry is altogether superfluous. The fact 
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of the notorious inadequacy of the means | 


of education, in England at least, is ad- 
mitted on all hands; and if, as has been 
implied, this Amendment is moved for the 
purpose of conveying censure on the Go- 
vernment, although | am not prepared to 
say that some errors have not been com- 
mitted by the Government with respect to 
this subject, yet I think it would be unjust 
in the extreme to mark with severity any- 
thing defective or amiss in their measure. 
On the contrary, I am so well aware of the 
extreme difficulties which are connected 
with the subject, that I think it is our 
bounden duty to avoid everything like as- 
perity in speaking of what may appear 
to be errors; and to endeavour rather to 
rectify omissions than to censure what 
we may not altogether approve. In that 
spirit I will direct my attention to the 
matter under consideration. On the very 
threshold, the abstract question presents 
itself—is it or is it not the duty of the 
State to interfere with the education of the 
people? I cannot hesitate, in considering 
that question, to come to the conclusion 
that it is not only amongst the highest 
duties of the State, but one of the noblest, 
if it be not, indeed, the very noblest of the 
functions of a Government, to do every- 
thing in its power to extend the know- 
ledge, to elevate the morals, and to culti- 
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to the consideration of man is that system 
which has the Divine sanction, and holds 
out to mankind the highest inducement of 
future rewards and the greatest terror of 
future punishments. This view of the sub. 
ject would lead me to considerations which 
I do not now intend to enter upon—congi- 
derations which justify the alliance of the 
State with a favoured religion, the religion 
of the majority—in other words, an Estab- 
|lished Church. I will pass by that subject; 
| and turn from the abstract question to the 
practical question. If it be admitted, as I 
believe it generally is, for the purposes of 
debate, that it is the abstract duty of the 
Government to promote the education of 
the people, the real question for consider- 
,ation is the practical one—how can that 
great duty be best performed? As is the 
case with almost every practical question 
of policy, we must, in considering this 
| question, have reference to the various cir- 
cumstances of the united kingdom differ- 
| ently affected in different parts. A pointed 
| allusion has been made to Scotland in the 
able speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
| who represents the metropolis of that 
‘country. Now, with respect to Scotland, 
| at an early period of its history this happy 
_eireumstance prevailed—speaking in gene- 
ral terms, there was one religion estab- 
lished and cordially professed by the entire 
people; and, therefore, legislation on the 
subject of education was in conformity with 
| public opinion. Education was allied with 
‘the Church, and there was no difficulty in 
| the matter. When the Presbyterian reli- 
gion was first established in Scotland— 
even before the Revolution—in the reign of 
| James I.,—and when it was subsequently 
confirmed at the Revolution, in the reign of 
| William III., education was conjoined with 
_ the Established Church, and became part of 
| the parochial system embodied in the law 
| of the country. This system received the 
sanction first of the Scotch Parliament, 
|and afterwards of the Parliament of the 
‘united kingdom. In Scotland, education 
in alliance with the Church was the peculiar 
ieare of the State; and, therefore, it fol- 
‘lowed that up to the very period of that un- 
| happy recent disruption, which day by day 
|I more deeply deplore, religious teaching 
'and secular education went hand in hand. 








vate the religious feelings and impressions , If I were to mention the circumstance 
of the people committed to its care. Speak- | which forms the brightest page in the his- 
ing in a Christian assembly, I cannot hesi- tory of Scotland—which has tended most 
tate to go still further and say that my own to elevate the character of her people, and 
conviction is, that the most perfect and |which has enabled that country, notwith- 
purest system of morality ever presented standing its natural defects—notwithstand- 
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ing its poverty and various counteracting 
circumstances, to raise itself to the level 
of the highest civilized nation on the face 
of the earth, I should point to the admi- 
rable system of parochial education which 
prevails in that country. So much with 
respect to Scotland. In Ireland, cireum- 
stances are entirely different. There the 
religion of the State is professed by a 
small minority. Dissent from the estab- 
lished religion is one of the distinguishing 
features of the great majority of the peo- 
ple. With respect to Ireland, no national 
system was attempted; but the United 
Parliament has, year by year, voted consid- 
erable sums of the public money in aid of 
education, not in alliance with the Church; 
for, indeed, I am sorry to say, the system 
of education established in that country is 
viewed with an evil eye by many members 
of the Established Church in Ireland. 
That system, however, extends the benefit 
of education to the great body of the Dis- 
senters in that country; and Churchmen 
may freely participate in it if they are so 
inclined. Thus, then, consistently, as it 


appears to me, both with practice and 
policy, the views of the Legislature have 
yaried with the different cireumstances of 
different parts of the united kingdom. 


It 
remains for me to apply myself to the con- 
sideration of the case of England. In this 
country, unhappily, from an early period 
up to the very latest moment—that at 
which I am addressing the House—the 
greatest possible diversity of opinion has 
prevailed on the subject of religion ; and 
these religious differences have always 
constituted the real difficulty in dealing 
with the question of education. The 
State has never yet interfered to any 
great extent with education in England. 
It has been left to the voluntary efforts of 
the Established Church, with reference to 
members of the Establishment, and to the 
voluntary efforts of Dissenting sects, with 
reference to the members of their different 
persuasions. I have had some experience 
in my own person of the difficulties which 
a Minister of the Crown must encounter in 
attepting to deal with this subject. I un- 
fortunately was not able to render as much 
assistance to the cause of edueation as I 
zealously and honestly desired ; but I did 
this at all events—I sounded the depths 
of the dangers of the course. I traced the 
channel, and also marked the rocks and 
shoals to be avoided; and if my efforts have 
been productive of no other benefit, they 
have at least served to show future Go- 
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vernments what it will be their duty to 
shun if they wish to promote the cause of 
education. From the experience which I 
have had on the subject, I am bound to ex- 
press my opinion that the question of na- 
tional education in England is not ripe 
for legislation ; and I think it necessary 
that the course hitherto pursued should be 
persevered in. I mean that the regulations 
on which the aid of the State is to be 
given to education should be brought under 
the consideration of Parliament by an an- 
nual vote ; so that the aid may be given or 
withheld at the discretion of Parliament. 
That is, perhaps, all which at present can 
be satisfactorily accomplished. I shall, 
perhaps, be excused for pointing out the 
cautious and gradual manner in which the 
State has extended assistance to the cause 
of education in England. I think it was 
the Government of Earl Grey which first 
asked for a small sum to be applied in aid 
of the building of school-houses; and 
about 20,000/. or 30,0007. were placed at 
the disposal of the Treasury for that pur- 
pose, though, by a subsequent regulation, 
the money was placed at the disposal of a 
Committee of the Privy Council. In con- 
sequence of the circumstance to which I 
have already adverted—the difference of 
opinion on matters of religion—all inter- 
ference with respect to the quality of edu- 
cation to be given, was rendered extremely 
difficult, and the grant was confined to the 
building of the fabrics of the schools. 
With the view, too, of avoiding discussions 
about particular creeds, the grant was 
limited to schools belonging to two societies 
maintained by voluntary subscriptions, 
namely, the National Society, which is in 
immediate connexion with the Chureh; and 
the British and Foreign School Society, 
which, though supported by many Church- 
men, possesses likewise the confidence of 
a large portion of the Dissenting body. 
Until a comparatively recent period, 1839, 
I think no assistance was given by the 
State, except for the purpose of building 
schools, with the reservation I have already 
stated, that the schools were to be in con- 
nexion with one of the two before-named 
societies. The first relaxation of that 
rule, and that only a partial and guarded 
one, took place when Lord Melbourne 
was Prime Minister in 1839. The rule 
was still maintained that no money should 
be given, except for building the fabrics 
of the schools; but a relaxation was 
made as regarded special eases, to be 
considered apart from the connexion with 
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the two societies, upon certain specified 
conditions contained in the Order in Coun- 
cil issued in 1839. I am not aware, how- 
ever, that the Government of Lord Mel- 
bourne ever gave any assistance except 
for building the fabrics of schools, or 
that they entertained more than two or 
three special cases, taking care, at the 
same time, that the conditions prescribed 
in the Order of Council were observed. 
Upon those special cases I shall feel it my 
duty to advert before I resume my seat. 
My right hon. Friend below me (Sir R. 
Peel) came into office in 1841; and my late 
noble Friend (Lord Wharncliffe), of whom 
I may, in passing, say, that no man ever 
took more pains to discharge his duty to 
the cause of education with zeal and in- 
tegrity than he did—acting in concert with 
my right hon. Friend and three or four of 
his Colleagues, proceeded to carry into 
execution the amended Order of Council of 
1839. Up to this time no public money 
had been granted for schools except out of 
the Votes for the year—no future income 
was pledged. In 1841, for the first time, 
a sum of 5,000/., I think, was granted for 
the establishment of a normal school in 
connexion with the National Society; and 
a like sum was granted for the establish- 
ment of a similar school in connexion with 
the British and Foreign School Society. 
The sum of 10,0007. was also voted for 
the establishment of two normal schools, 
one in Glasgow and the other in Edin- 
burgh. Again, up to 1843, no income, no 
annual sum prospectively, was pledged by 
the Government in aid of education; but 
in 1843, the Government resolved that, 
in each Session, keeping Parliament in- 
formed of the progressive steps they were 
making, for the first time they pledged 
the faith of the State for the grant of 
an annual sum in aid of education; and, 
they accordingly granted to the National 
Society, for a normal school, a sum of 
1,000. a year. To the British and Fo- 
reign Society they also granted, for the 
same purpose, a sum of 750I. a year, and 
I think, some promise was made of an an- 
nual contribution from the State to defray 
the charge of the normal schools in Scot- 
land... Last year, when a departure was 
made from the rigour of the rule which 
had been laid down, many applications 
were pressed on the Committee of Privy 
Council for contributions for aiding the 
efficiency of schools, and in aid of the sa- 
laries of masters. Special cases then came 
to be considered by the Committee; and it 
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is my bounden duty to state to the House, 
that to me, at least, it became evident, 
that if those special cases were multiplied, 
and the rigour of the rule departed from, 
which had hitherto been to give aid limit. 
ed to those two societies, the question we 
are now discussing would sooner or later 
arise; and it would be necessary to decide 
whether, under a special case, showing 
that in certain districts there were populous 
towns in which the means of education for 
the labouring poor were greatly deficient, 
and where the consequence was that large 
numbers of children were growing up in a 
state of debased and degraded ignorance, 
likely to render that portion of the com. 
munity unworthy of the country and age 
in which we live, we should not be obliged 
to afford aid for education to a much 
greater extent than had up to that time 
been given. I felt, I say, that if we in- 
terfered to give State assistance to educa- 
tion in favour of one class of Dissenters, 
it would be impossible, on any considera- 
tions of fairness, of policy, or of religious 
liberty, to make any invidious distinction, 
and refuse similar assistance to another. 
I am bound to say that was the view! 
took and maintained when I had any share 
in the deliberations of the Privy Council. 
I am bound also to say that that view was 
shared in by my Colleagues, and I believe 
I am accurate when I say that we, when 
we had the power entrusted to us of taking 
into consideration these special cases, fol- 
lowed exactly in the steps of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s Government, and rigidly abstained 
from extending the number of those spe- 
cial cases; thinking that, if any wide de- 
parture were made from the original sys- 
tem, we ought immediately to represent 
and submit it to Parliament; and that any 
such step, from the religious differences 
amongst the people, would inevitably lead 
to that struggle which, however ready I 
may be to aid in the cause of education, I 
think is most unfortunate, and is not to be 
lightly provoked. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, however, being not unduly impressed 
by the notorious deficiency, in this country, 
of the means of education, religious as 
well as moral, and seeing the lamentable 
effects which that great deficiency had 
produced, thought that the time had at 
length come when something further ought 
to be done; and that consideration led, 1 
imagine, to their agreeing to the Order in 
Council which is now on your Table. In 
adverting to this part of the subject, it will 
hardly be supposed that I am sorry that 
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the Wesleyans have been admitted to ob- 
tain aid for educational purposes from the 
State. Far from it. On the contrary, I 

eatly rejoice that they who, without any 
aid from the State, have done so much for 
the cause of education, at last are admitted 


to a participation in those advantages which | 


] am confident they will not misuse, but 
take care to apply for the benefit of the 
community. Having said so much, Sir, 
respecting the Wesleyans, I will further 
say, though I am afraid that what I am 
about to say will not be received with 
approbation by many Gentlemen in this 
House, or by a large portion of my fellow- 
countrymen in England—but I am, never- 
theless, bound to declare that if you depart 
from the rigour of the rules which you 
have laid down, and admit the Dissenting 
bodies to receive the aid of the State in 
conducting the education of their children 
in their respective schools, I cannot see 
with satisfaction a considerable portion of 
my Roman Catholic fellow-subjects ex- 
cluded; and recollecting that they are 
not only fellow Christians, but that 


their Christian doctrine is the doctrine 
of the larger portion of the world where 
Christianity is accepted, I cannot assent 


fora moment to the proposition that the 
Roman Catholics should be an exception to 
the system you are now about to introduce. 
I think the position which is occupied by 
those who advocate that exclusion at this 
particular point of time is most untenable. 
It is a revival of the old Roman Catholic 
question under the most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances. It ought not to be forgotten 
that the Roman Catholics were admitted 
to political rights long before they were 
allowed seats in this House, being pre- 
vented by an oath which they could not 
take from holding seats here; a flimsy 
barrier apparently to some minds, but still 
effectual to prevent their admission to Par- 
liament. I will not enter into the question 
whether the Order in Council of 1839 has 
received a proper interpretation or not; or 
whether the use of the Bible or Testament, 
without distinction, means the use of the 
authorized version of the Scriptures; I will 
not enter into the argument whether those 
words have received a right interpretation 
or not; but I will assume that the author- 
ized version was intended to be used in the 
schools that received aid from the State; 
and, I will say, that I think that is a most 
unfortunate ground on which to rest the 
exclusion of Roman Catholics from partici- 
pation in this aid. What is the authorized 
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version ? and what is the version of the 
Roman Catholics? The version of the 
Roman Catholics is that Bible from which 
Bossuet and Fenelon drew their texts when 
they preached—that Bible from which 
Pascal derived his immortal thoughts. 
And shall I be told that that version which 
is used by the Roman Catholics shall be 
the sole barrier by which they are to be 
excluded from the participation in the be- 
nefit of those conditions upon which the 
State has resolved to contribute to the edu- 
cation of the people? Sir, I believe that 
the Roman Catholics are in a position to 
show, that the very terms used in the 
Order in Council of 1839, are terms which 
would admit their claim to some participa- 
tion in the grant. The hon. Member for 
Southwark referred to Mr. Langdale, with 
whom he appeared not to be personally 
acquainted, From my earliest years I have 
had the honour of knowing Mr. Langdale. 
A more honourable man does not exist. 
He is incapable of deceiving; he is impli- 
citly to be believed. I have had various 
interviews with him of late on this subject, 
and I find from him that in many large 
towns, as for instance Manchester and Li- 
verpool, and in this very metropolis, there 
are large masses of our Irish fellow-sub- 
jects living in great poverty, and greatly at 
a loss for the means of moral and religious 
education, and that, though the Roman 
Catholics who are in good circumstances 
are prodigal in the aid they furnish to their 
fellow-countrymen, yet the means of moral 
education and of religious worship are 
greatly deficient, because in those districts 
these poor people are severed from the 
heads of their religion; and consequently 
their moral and religious destitution is ex- 
treme. The means of education is entirely 
wanting amongst them. I am assured by 
Mr. Langdale that there is no body of Dis- 
senters that would feel so little difficulty 
in the terms of the Order in Council of 
1839, which define special cases, as they 
would, and that those terms ought not to 
prevent them from a full participation in 
the benefit of the grant. What are those 
terms ?— 


‘* Resolued—That on the facts in relation to 
each case being presented to the Committee, and 
their Lordships being satisfied that the regulation 
of the 24th of September will in all other re- 
spects be fulfilled, they will lend their aid to those 
cases in which proof is given of a great deficiency 
of education of the poorer classes in the district 
of vigorous efforts having been made by the inha- 
bitants to provide funds, and of the indispensable 
need of further assistance ; and to those cases in 
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which competent provision will be made for the 
instruction of the children in the school.” 


If the House has followed me through this 
resolution so far, I believe they will concur 
with me in thinking that the Roman Ca- 
tholies would have no difficulty, that the 
Roman Catholics would be able to partici- 
pate in the grant, if the resolution went no 
further. Now, nothing remains in the re- 
solution but the words ‘the daily reading 
of a portion of the Scriptures forming part 
of such instruction;’’ and I have yet to 
learn how, if that does not mean the au- 
thorized version exclusively, the Roman 
Catholics will have any difficulty. Be this 
as it may, however, I am clearly of opin- 
ion that some effort should be made by 
‘means of communication with the Roman 
Catholic prelates to see whether an accom- 
modation may not be effected on those points 
about which there may be at present some 
hesitation; at all events my opinion is, that 
the attempt should be made to admit them 
to a participation in this grant. Sir, I 
listened with satisfaction to the sentiments 
expressed by the right hon. Baronet oppo- 
site (Sir G. Grey) on this part of the sub- 
ject. I am not aware that he is disposed to 
contradict in any degree the opinion I have 
just now stated; 1 am led to believe, on 
the contrary, that he agrees with me in this 
—that an accommodation ought to be made, 
if possible, and that from a participation 
in this grant the Roman Catholics ought 
not to be excluded. It becomes then a 
question of time. Well, then, I ask myself, 
is it just to the Roman Catholics to post- 
pone the decision of this question? I ean 
certainly see some expediency, but I am 
bound to say I can see no justice whatever 
in the postponement of it. If we were only 
about to vote 100,000/. for the purpose of 
aiding the education of the people, and no 
new rule were about to be established, I 
could understand the postponement of their 
claims. I am speaking with no feeling of 
passion on this subject; I am aware of all 
the difficulties which environ it; I wish to 
reason upon it as a matter of justice and 
equity to the poor, taken in conjunction 
with the Minute of last year. Observe that 
you are now taking a new course. It isa 
fallacy to say that we are called on only to 
vote 100,000. for the advancement of edu- 
eation, and that we are about to adopt no 
new proposition. It is true that the vote 
for education is limited to 100,000/.; but 
this vote is taken on different grounds from 
the vote of 1839; it is the adoption by 
Parliament of an entirely new principle. 





The contingent expenses of this new scheme 
have been variously estimated; they haye 
been estimated, I think, as high as 
2,000,000/., and no one, I think, can well 
put the estimate lower than 1,000,000/. The 
expense will probably reach that amount in 
no very long period. I do not mention that 
invidiously or grudgingly ; I rejoice that it 
should be so, because, I think that the 
State ought to support a scheme which is 
likely to lead to an expense of so useful a 
character; but, besides that, this vote is 
not only a virtual but a positive adoption 
by Parliament of the Orders in Council. 
Then all other classes of Christian Dissen- 
ters are admitted by this vote to a partici- 
pation in the aid given by the State to 
education; and there ought not to be a 
doubt left vague, whether the Roman Ca- 
tholies, under such circumstances, shall be 
admitted to share the advantages or not; but 
Her Majesty’s Government feel that the 
terms used, whether Bible or Testament, or 
Scriptures—lI will not dispute about which 
it is—all mean the authorized version of 
the Scriptures, and that the Roman Catho- 
lies have an insuperable objection to the 
authorized version. Now, that, as it ap- 
pears to me, is neither more nor less than 
to say that the Roman Catholics are to be 
excluded at present from all benefit from 
this grant. What, then, is their prospect? 
Why, they are told, that at the present 
time they are not to partake of this grant; 
but that at some future time their insu- 
lated case—insulated, I had almost said 
invidiously—is to be presented for the con- 
sideration of the House. When is the 
right time? I say that the time to do jus- 
tice is now; and I never can believe that 
it is good policy to postpone any concession 
which justice, and equity, and the spirit of 
liberty and freedom, irresistibly demand. 
I do not wish to press the matter further, 
or impede the Government in any man- 
ner. I have stated frankly my opinion. 
But I shall not vote upon the present occa- 
sion with the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Finsbury. I am decidedly of opinion 
that the course taken by the Government 
in all other respects, saving only the great 
question affecting the Roman Catholies, is 
not only justifiable, but also prudent and 
judicious. I think it infinitely better to 
proceed by an Order in Council, in the pre- 
sent state of religious feeling in this coun- 
try, than to attempt to introduce an Act of 
Parliament which, with the prevalent sen- 
timents of the people, it would be practical- 
ly impossible to carry, I think that great 
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good will arise from the course adopted by 
Her Majesty’s Government; but I cannot 
consent to purchase that good at the ex- 

nse of committing injustice on our Ro- 
man Catholic fellow-subjects. I have al- 
ready adverted to the National system of 
education in Ireland, in which the autho- 
rized version of the Scriptures is not used, 
and in which, indeed, the use of the entire 
Bible is not permitted, but in which ex- 
tracts, in which both the Protestants and 
the Catholics agree, are substituted for the 
Scriptures themselves. And I do not wish 
needlessly to advert to a measure which it 
was my duty to bring under discussion with 
reference to the Roman Catholics in Ire- 
land; but we carried a measure establishing 
colleges, in which secular education alone 
is enforced apart from religious instruction. 
I prefer, however, the course which Her 
Majesty’s Government have pursued in 
that respect with reference to England. I 
cordially give my approbation to a scheme 
which, with the exception of the important 
point I have mentioned, I consider based 
on a sound principle and on a liberal po- 
liey; but I cannot pass over the omission, 
and I think that the exclusion of our Ro- 
man Catholic fellow-subjects is a case 
which is entitled to the immediate and the 
favourable consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said: Sir, I own 
that after this measure has been for three 
nights debated, I rise considerably relieved 
from the apprehensions I might have en- 
tertained of the decision which will be 
come to by this House. The great objec- 
tion, which was stated in the front of this 
measure, was, that the State ought not to 
interfere with the education of the people; 
and the various petitions which have been 
presented to this House—a great part, at 
least, of those presented against this mea- 
sure—have declared, and the 500 delegates 
who have assembled from various parts of 
the country have declared, and have ex- 
pressed their conviction, that we ought to 
lay down the rule that the State ought not 
to assist in the education of the people, or, 
rather, that it ought not to educate them. 
What, then, do I find when this measure 
is brought under the consideration of the 
House, and when I invite the attention of 
the House especially to this objection? I 
find that the hon. Gentleman who moved 
the Amendment, and who must be con- 
sidered upon this occasion as the organ of 
the Congregationalists and the Baptists, 
has not in any part of his speech declared 
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that principle—that he has not in any part 
of his speech defended the ground that the 
State ought not to educate the people. 
Sir, I really thought before he spoke, that 
I was brought up on the same sort of in. 
dictment on which the Clerk of Chatham 
was arraigned before Jack Cade:— 


“ The clerk of Chatham, he can write and read 
and cast accompt. 
O monstrous! 
We took him setting of boys’ copies. 


9 


Here’s a villain ! 


I thought that would have been the charge; 
hut that cause has been taken up only by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Dur- 
ham (Mr. Bright). In the course of this 
debate I find the hon. Baronet the Member 
for the Tower Hamlets (Sir W. Clay), the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Droitwich 
(Sir J. Pakington), the hon. Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Hume), the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Leicester (Sir J. East- 
hope), the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Southwark (Sir W. Molesworth), and the 
noble Lord the Member for Hertford (Lord 
Mahon), every one speaking in favour of 
education by the State—every one finding 
certain fault with our measure; but all agree- 
ing that it is the duty of Parliament to assist 
in the education of the people. Then, Sir, 
I really think it is too much to ask the 
House to enter upon an inquiry—whether 
the measure we have undertaken ‘do not 
unduly inerease the influence of the Crown, 
invade the constitutional functions of Par- 
liament, and interfere with the religious 
convictions and the civil rights of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects?’’ I say, that placing 
that in the front of the resolution, can be 
with no other wish than that it should be © 
considered a censure upon us for having 
introduced this measure; although some 
hon. Members, who vote for this resolution, 
only do so with a wish for inquiry, and not 
on the ground of blaming us for endeavour- 
ing to promote the education of the people. 
But the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Durhamn has declared very strongly against 
any interference on the part of this House 
with the the education of the people; and 
he declared, in rather ominous words, to- 
wards the end of his speech, that certain 
other consequences would follow the adop- 
tion of this resolution by the House. That 
is the hon. Gentleman’s opinion; and the 
hon. Gentleman argued it, as he always 
does, with great foree and power; but I 
must except to the argument held in one 
part of his speech. He said, with regard 
to Church schools, that we admitted in- 
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spectors, who would be clergymen, to in- 
quire into the religious faith and the pro- 
gress in knowledge of the pupils; and he 
said, that if we had dared we should have 
proposed the same inspection for the Dis- 
senters’ schools, and that we refrained from 
the proposal because no Government durst 
make it. What, Sir, has been my conduct 
which will justify the hon. Gentleman in 
making such an imputation—that it is only 
through fear that we have abstained from 
encouraging interference with the religious 
convictions of the Dissenters? Sir, I have 
taken part with others in freeing the Dis- 
senters from the disabilities under which 
they formerly laboured. When I found 
them oppressed and restrained by the dis- 
abilities imposed by the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts, I proposed, and we succeeded, 
against an adverse Government, in repeal- 
ing the Act which created those disabili- 
ties; and when, afterwards, the Dissenters 
found themselves obliged to solemnize their 
marriages in church, though they objected 
to the form of service, it was a hardship, 
as we considered, upon their consciences, 
and we came down to both Houses of Par- 
liament, and we passed a measure to 
free them from this objectionable regu- 
lation, and to enable them to contract 
marriages in a manner which their con- 
sciences approved of. I ask, what has 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Dur- 
ham done for the Dissenters to outweigh 
these measures? What right has he to 
make the imputation that it is our wish to 
interfere with the religious convictions and 
religious freedom of the Dissenters? Sir, 
another ground of opposition has been 
taken to this measure. At meetings in 
the country, it has been stated that the 
Government has countenanced error as 
much as truth—that we are prepared to go 
so far as that all distinctions between 
truth and falsehood should be lost—and 
that our principles are evidently latitu- 
dinarian. This objection was taken, and 
it was evident that there would be great 
opposition to the measure on the part of 
many Dissenters, because we extended an 
endowment to the Roman Catholic schools; 
and for my part I cannot but believe, that 
many of those who in their resolutions have 
stated, they consider it a great hardship 
and a great injustice that the Roman Ca- 
tholic schools do not come within the terms 
of the present Minutes, took a strong ob- 
jection to the endowment of Maynooth, 
and protested most strongly against any 
extension of assistance to the Roman Ca- 
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tholics. I find among those who voted 
against the grant to Maynooth the name 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Durham; and I cannot but think that he, 
among others, would have objected to what 
he considers giving aid by the State to re. 
ligious error. But, I must, after the state. 
ments made by the hon. Baronet the Mem. 
ber for Southwark, and especially by the 
right hon. Gentleman who last spoke, enter 
into some further explanation of our con. 
duct with regard to this measure. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Southwark 
has gone into numerous details on this sub- 
ject, and has stated several suppositions 
of his, some of which are entirely errone- 
ous; he has also stated some parts of the 
correspondence with the secretaries of the 
Wesleyan body; but there is one passage 
in that correspondence which he not only 
omitted to read, but of which he omitted 
all notice whatever. When the Wesleyan 
body, in consequence of a communication 
from Lord Ashley—a communication which 
was altogether unauthorized by the Go- 
vernment—asked what were our intentions 
with respect to the Roman Catholic body ? 
the following answer was given to them, 
showing our intention :— 

‘Their Lordships have not superseded the 
operation of their Minute of the 3rd December, 
1839, by their Minutes of August and December, 
1846. The whole series of Minutes are connected, 
and are to be deemed mutually explanatory. Their 
Lordships have hitherto made no provision for 
the extension of aid to Roman Catholic schools; 
but they have not, by their recent nor by any pre- 
ceding Minutes, precluded themselves from pre- 
senting to Parliament further Minutes, by which, 
upon a full consideration of the wants of the po- 
pulation, and the constitution of the school, they 
may be enabled to grant such assistance.” 


Clearly meaning, that further Minutes were 
intended to be made and would be pre- 
sented :— 

“‘ These further Minutes, when presented, will 
make a separate provision for Roman Catholic 
schools, and will in no degree unsettle the basis 
on which aid is now granted to other schools, Full 
opportunity will be given for the consideration 
and discussion of such Minutes, before Parliament 
is called upon to carry them into execution ; and 
no one who agrees to accept aid under the present 
Minutes will be thereby in any degree pledged to 
approve these future Minutes, or precluded from 
offering to them such opposition as he may think 
expedient.” 

Now, Sir, I say that this answer entirely 
frees us, in the first place, from the charge 
that has been made against us, of endea- 
vouring to deceive the Wesleyans into 4 
belief, that no aid would ever be given to 
the Roman Catholic schools; for it was 
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clear that we had an intention of consider- 
ing Minutes and of framing them, so as to 
ive aid to Roman Catholic schools; and, 
in the next place, it entirely puts an end 
to the charge made by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Leicester, and by 
others, that to satisfy and please the 
Wesleyans the Roman Catholic body is 
to be thrown overboard. It is clear that 
the answer alludes to the decision under 
the Minutes made in December, 1839, 
which are separate from the Minutes of 
1846, and proceeded on the then state of 
affairs. Now, the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman who last spoke makes it neces- 
sary to recall to the recollection of the 
House the occurrences of the year 1839. 
We proposed that the commencement 
made in that year should be by establishing 
model schools; and I remember that in the 
Committee of Council, or previous to the 
formation of that Committee—I am not 
sure exactly which—when the plan was 
framed, I particularly urged that the 
Roman Catholics should not be excluded; 
and I proposed words, that in Roman Ca- 
tholic schools the Douay version might be 
used. It was thought that those words 
would excite great apprehension, alarm, 


and opposition in the country, and it was 
quite evident that very general resistance 
would be made to the plan of any schools 
in which the Roman Catholic scholars 


should be taught the Douay version. The 
opinion of the Government on that occa- 
sion was the same which the right hon. 
Gentleman adopted with respect to his 
own Bill. He withdrew the measure as 
not being likely to meet with the ap- 
probation of Parliament and the coun- 
try. We then proposed our Minutes, in 
which certain special cases were provided 
for; but the model school and the Douay 
version were entirely omitted. Great op- 
position was made to those Minutes, and 
one of the principal grounds of opposition 
made to the grant of that year was, that 
the Government had not entirely given up 
the notion, at some time or other, of ex- 
tending those Minutes by allowing the 
Douay version to be used in the schools; 
and, as far as I remember, no dne was 
more strong in his opposition on that and 
other grounds than the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Dorchester (Sir J. 
Graham). There was undoubtedly a strong 
feeling in the country upon the subject; 
there were vehement speeches made in this 
House upon it; the vote was only carried by 
amajority of two; and it was evident that a 
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very large minority did in a very great de- 
gree represent a very large portion of the 
public opinion hostile to it. The dread of 
seeing Reman Catholic schools, expressly 
as such, established with the public money, 
entered very much into the views and con- 
siderations which made that minority so 
considerable. That circumstance certainly 
made an impression upon my mind, and 
convinced me, that however desirable it 
might be to extend aid to the Roman Ca- 
tholic schools, for some years to come at 
all events—perhaps, for many years, we 
should have to make our choice between 
aiding all the schools belonging to the 
Church and to the Protestant Dissenters, 
and not aiding the Roman Catholics, or 
giving up all hope of assisting education 
altogether. My conclusion was, and it was 
the conclusion of the Committee of the 
Privy Council, that the better way was to 
go on giving what aid we could, as by that 
means great benefit must necessarily en- 
sue, although we might express our dis- 
satisfaction with the terms we were obliged 
to observe with regard to the Roman Ca- 
tholics. Those terms with regard to the 
exclusive use of the authorized version 
were laid down in the Minute of 1839, by 
which I admit to the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir J. Graham) we effectually excluded 
the Roman Catholic schools. The schools 
to be aided were, either to be in connexion 
with the National Society, or the British 
and Foreign School Society. That con- 
dition shut out the Roman Catholics in 
1839; it shut them out in 1840 and in 
1841, during which time the Whig party 
were in office; but it shut them out like- 
wise from 1841 to 1846, at the time when 
the right hon. Gentleman was himself a 
member of the Committee of Education. I 
own I cannot well enter into the distine- 
tion which the right hon. Gentleman makes, 
when he says, that I had no objection to 
exclude the Roman Catholics on the 
ground that they could not receive aid 
through the National Society or the Bri- 
tish and Foreign School Society; but that 
I had the greatest objection to exclude 
them when there was a different rule, 
which allowed parties to come to the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council without going 
through those societies. Why, it appears 
to me that whether they are excluded by 
telling them, ‘‘ You must go to societies 
which will not hear of you—which will 
have no connexion with you—which can- 
not, by their constitution, promote the 
Roman Catholic schools;”’ or whether you 
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tell them, *‘ You are excluded, because the 
Seripéures must be daily read in the 
schools—those Scriptures being the au- 
thorized version;’’ I own it does seem to 
me that with regard to the Roman Catho- 
lies the effect is exactly the same; and 
that they were excluded from 1841 to 
1846 by the rule which had been laid down 
so long ago as the year 1833, and of a 
subsequent rule laid down in 1839. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Dorchester acted under those Minutes, 
when he acted as a Member of the Com- 
mittee of Council. If, therefore, he 
thought it so great an injustice that the 
Roman Catholies should not receive aid, 
that was the time when he could have 
impressed upon his Colleagues the neces- 
sity of giving them that assistance. Yet 
it appears that although the right hon. 
Gentleman felt strongly that objection to 
the Minutes, and although, as he says, 
he urged it upon his Colleagues, yet, as to 
any effect produced, none was ever per- 
ceptible—there never was any aid given, 
and the question never was brought in any 
shape before this House. Why, Sir, | 
rather think that the right hon. Gentle- 
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should have proposed to change the rule 
which had subsisted from 1833, and that 
we should have added this further difficulty 
to those with which we had already to con. 
tend? I firmly believe, sceing the opposi- 
tion we have had to encounter, that if we 
had revived our proposition of 1839, or if 
we had made a separate provision in the 
month of December or February last for 
Roman Catholic schools, we should have 
been unable to carry the vote that we now 
propose. Yes, I make that declaration in 
| spite of the great liberality which has been 
' shown in the course of this debate, because 
|I have seen, in more than one instance, 
‘how strong a feeling there has been on the 
| part of certain parties against any aid, as- 
' sistance, or even, as I think, just relief to 
the Roman Catholics. I remember when 
it was considered that one of the ways in 
which aid might be given to the Roman 
Catholics would be by establishing Roman 
| Catholic schools in Ireland upon the prin- 
ciple of the National school system in this 
‘country, that it was thought similar schools 
might be even established here also; and an 
attempt was made for that purpose by the 
corporation of Liverpool. A school was 








man had an excuse which we thought a! established, in which Roman Catholic and 


valid one—the same excuse which we had | Protestant children were both taught in the 
in 1839, 1840, and 1841—namely, that ordinary branches of education, their reli- 
the opinions of the country were so strong | gious instruction being carried on in sepa- 
upon this point, that the whole aid to edu- | rate parts of the building. The school was 
cation would be very much endangered by | conducted with great harmony, and, as it 
bringing the Roman Catholie schools with- | appeared, with great advantage to the 
in the scheme; and therefore if the right | poorer part of the Catholic population in 
hon. Gentleman and his friends wished to | Liverpool. But when Lord Stanley, who 
assist education at all, they must interpose | was the person to introduce such a scheme 


some delay before those schools could be | in Ireland, was asked his opinion as to the 


included. The right hon. Gentleman says 
that the version of the Scriptures adopted 
by Fenelon and Paseal should be recog- 
nised by the Council. I do not know ex- 
actly the version to which the right hon. 
Gentleman alludes; but the most eminent 
Roman Catholic writers whom I have had 


the opportunity of consulting, when they | 


wish to quote the Bible accurately, always 
quote from the Vulgate, which everybody 
knows is the highest authority among the 
Roman Catholics, and the introduction of the 
Vulgate, every Gentleman must be aware, 
would be quite unintelligible in our English 
schools. But how stands the question now? 
The Committee of Council have declared 
both to the Wesleyans and to the Roman 
Catholics, that they shall be prepared to 
consider Minutes which will admit Roman 
Catholic schools to receive Government 
aid. But was it desirable that in 1846 we 


practicability of that scheme in England; 
what was his reply? Tle said, that al- 
though it was a plan fit for adoption in Ire- 
land, yet in his opinion it was unfit for Eng- 
land. The popular opinion in Liverpool wen 
against this school, The ratepayers who, 
according to the Municipal Corporations 
Act, elected the municipal council, opposed 
at the following election those members 
of the corporation who supported the school, 
displaced them, and elected others of oppo- 
site opinions; the teaching of the Roman 
Catholics according to their own faith was 
discontinued, and the school was thence- 
forth conducted on an entirely different 
system. Here then we have a strong feel- 
ing expressed on the very subject of giving 
aid to the Roman Catholics; and we have 
also the opinion of the noble Lord who in- 
troduced the system into Ireland, and who, 
therefore, might be thought a most compe- 
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tent authority on the subject. But we 
have just had a remarkable proof of the 
unwillingness of this House to give further 
aid to the Roman Catholics. A Bill was 
jntroduced by an hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Watson) for the purpose of relieving Ro- 
man Catholics from penalties which it ap- 
pears to me they ought not to be liable to. 
I cannot conceive how any person could 
make out one decent argument against it. 
That Bill, it was true, contained some 
clauses that were very questionable; but 
those parts could have been entirely changed 
or altogether left out when the Bill went 
into Committee. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Tamworth (Sir R. 
Peel), spoke in favour of going into Com- 
mittee; the noble Lord the Member for 
King’s Lynn (Lord G. Bentinck), whose 
opinions may be considered to carry some 
weight in this House, also spoke in favour 
of going into Committee upon the Bill; 
while the Government and every person I 
believe in office voted in favour of the Bill; 
and yet notwithstanding all this support, 
the second reading of that measure was 
carried only by a majority of three; and on 
the next occasion there was a majority of 
thirty-eight against going into Committee. 
I yoted in the minority on that occasion, 
having voted in the majority on the second 
reading. The right hon. Gentleman was 
not here, I think, on the last occasion. 
[Sir J. Granam: I was here on every 
other occasion, and voted in favour of the 
Bill.] My object was to show how strong 
were the feelings of the House on this sub- 
ject, and how many Members expressed 
their great unwillingness to go into Com- 
mittee on such a Bill; and thus, by infer- 
ence, to demonstrate the very great diffi- 
culty there would have been to induce them 
tomake any further concessions to the Ro- 
man Catholics upon the subject of educa- 
tion. But, Sir, if we have said that the 
rule which was made in 1839 should not be 
altered in 1846, when we had other ques- 
tions before us, and if we ask for time to 
deliberate upon the future Minutes that 
may be made, it is not to be said of us that 
we have specially, upon this occasion, ex- 
cluded the Roman Catholics from this mea- 
sure. My own opinion is, that we should 
have failed if we had attempted to have 
extended the scheme to them now. But 
my opinion is, especially after what I have 
heard during these three nights of debate, 
that it is very possible we may be able to 
frame Minutes by which, when the House 
shall next be asked to grant aid to these 
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schools, the Roman Catholics may be in. 
cluded with the others; and that in places 
where there is a poor population of Catho- 
lics, they likewise may have the benefit of 
these grants. Certainly no one on this 
(the Ministerial) side of the House—I mean 
connected with the Government—neither 
my noble Friend the Member for the West 
Riding of York, nor my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, nor myself, concealed his opin- 
ions upon this subject. We do say, in- 
deed, that we will not force the House to 
come to an immediate decision upon the 
question; but that at the same time we do 
take a favourable view of assisting the edu- 
cation of the Roman Catholics, as we have 
done with regard to many other subjects. 
This, I think, can hardly be doubted by any. 
I do not agree with the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that there is no reason why they 
should not be included in this vote; and I 
think it is far more likely that if they are 
included in the next vote, or in some other 
vote upon this subject, the House and the 
country will agree to the terms upon which 
such a grant will be proposed. However, 
this question has arisen, I must say, some- 
what suddenly upon me. I did not expect 
that it would have been made the main 
subject of debate upon this occasion; I 
thought that the rule which had subsisted 
for many years, might have been permitted 
to go on for another year without making 
it the subject of special contention and ac- 
cusation at this particular moment. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Southwark 
(Sir W. Molesworth), who has spoken very 
ably in support of the vote to-night, and of 
grants in general for the purposes of edu- 
cation, wishes to carry a Motion for aid to 
the Roman Catholics as a part of this 
grant. I-own that I consider the framing 
of any Minutes upon this subject will re- 
quire great care and deliberation. Should 
they be framed upon the ground of their 
being entirely Roman Catholic schools, 
and of their teaching the Roman Catholic 
doctrines, and of their having Roman Ca- 
tholic inspectors, I have no doubt that a 
great many would object to the Minutes 
upon those grounds. Should we propose 
they should be like the National schools in 
Ireland, and that aid should be granted in 
the same manner as aid is granted to those 
schools, and with regard to which we have 
added considerably by the vote of the pre- 
sent year, I am not sure that the Roman 
Catholic bishops would approve of the vote 
in such a shape. I know that some of 
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them object to the Vote for National Edu- 
cation and for National schools proposed on 
that ground; 1 think, thercfore, that for 
this and other reasons it is necessary to 
postpone this question and the drawing up 
of any Minutes by which that aid should 
be granted. I entirely agree in all that 
was said by my noble Friend the Member 
for Yorkshire, and my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State, and am, like them, 
convinced, that we cannot have any per- 
manent system without including Roman 
Catholics. But the right hon. Gentleman 
who spoke last, and many other hon. Mem- 
bers, seem to have forgotten that we are 
not here proposing a permanent measure; 
we are proposing to give further aid in or- 
der to the improvement of schools. In 
1839 we introduced a very great alteration, 
and that was the alteration of inspection; 
before that, the school votes were given 
according to the decision of the Treasury; 
and many of those sums of money were 
given to schools which after a few years 
fell into decay, and the money was entirely 
thrown away. I believe that the system 
of inspection has been very useful to those 
schools. Well, then, according to the 


present vote, we propose that the teaching 


by monitors and assistant teachers shall be 
improved, and the situation of schoolmas- 
ters shall be hereafter improved. But it 
does not follow, certainly, that we propose 
this as any permanent, far less as any 
complete system. I trust that by our 
votes year after year we may attain in the 
end to some general agreement of the na- 
tion upon this subject, than which none 
more important can be brought under the 
consideration of this House. I must ob- 
seve that when these votes have gone on, 
seeing that it is the general opinion—al- 
most the unanimous opinion—of this House, 
that education ought to be aided by the 
State, I trust there will be that general 
agreement which will enable us to bring in 
a Bill which shall gain the consideration of 
this and of the other House of Parliament. 
But have we been wrong in not introducing 
a Bill on the present occasion? I must 
say, that the variety of opinions on this 
subject confirms me in the opinion that we 
were right in not introducing this question 
by Bill; for recollect —and let those espe- 
cially who have objected to our course re- 
collect—that if we had proposed to grant 
150,0002. or 250,0002. out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund, or 500,0007.— as my hon. 
Friend the Member for Montrose, I think, 
proposed —we should then have put it out 
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of the power of this House, unless with the 
consent of the other House, ever to alter 
the system thus established. That is the 
case with respect to the grant for May. 
nooth, which used to be an annual vote, 
and which now by Act of Parliament ig 
established in a manner which cannot be 
altered unless with the consent of both 
Houses of Parliament. My own belief is, 
that the state of opinion on education ig 
not ripe for such a proceeding. Afters 
great number of years—after proceeding 
nearly fifty years by annual vote—the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite proposed his Bill 
for Maynooth. I cordially supported it; 
and I thought that the time was come 
when a permanent system with regard to 
the education of the Roman Catholic priest. 
hood might be established in Ireland. But 
this question — many questions indeed — 
took a long time in deliberation, in ripen- 
ing, in discussion, in this House and in the 
country. I remember, with regard to a 
question, which I should hardly have 
thought would have provoked much keen- 
ness of contention or created much diffi- 
culty—the question of the county courts— 
when Mr. Canning was the leader of this 
House—that Lord Althorp brought forward 
that subject in three succeeding years, and 
endeavoured to establish county courts, in 
which questions of small debts might be 
decided. That measure was afterwards 
taken up by successive Governments. I 
introduced several Bills upon the subject. 
Several Bills were also introduced by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite; and having 
been taken up, I think, about the year 
1824 or 1825, it was not until 1846 that 
any measure passed upon the subject, and 
it was not until within the last month or 
two that that measure has been brought 
into operation. I say that if there were 
such difficulty with a regard to question 
which did not excite religious prejudices, 
and which was not exposed to a great va- 
riety of opinions, is it not allowable to wait 
for some years before we introduce a per- 
manent Bill upon so difficult a question as 
that of national education? I think that our 
introducing this vote in the present year, and 
improving ‘the system hitherto acted upon, 
has tended to bring out many opinions— 
many useful opinions—on this subject.— 
It has, above all, shown that the disposi- 
tion of this House is favourable to educa- 
tion being aided by the State; for many 
of those who will vote with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury for a resolution that 
would put an end to the grant for the 
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present year, are yet favourable to educa- 
tion being so aided; and the large ma- 
jority which I trust there will be for this 
vote, are of course in favour of the same 
rinciple. With regard to the other ques- 
tion, 1 think likewise many intricate points 
have been disposed of by the disposition 
shown by the greater part of those hon. 
Members who have spoken, to have this 
westion decided in one way against the 
small minority who have spoken on the 
other side. I think the proposition of the 
hon, and learned Member for Bath, that 
education should be entirely secular, with 
whatever ability he may support it, is so 
completely against the opinion of this or 
of any House of Parliament, that I cannot 
believe that there will be any success of 
that proposition; and I do not think that 
the future Minister, whom the hon. and 
learned Gentleman imagines as exceeding 
the present Government in liberality, how- 
ever he may so exceed them, is likely to 
have a very long tenure of power, if ‘‘ vote 
for education without religion’’ should be 
placed on his banner, and that schools en- 
tirely secular should be established by the 
State. With regard to other matters there 
has been really so much support given to 
the proposition of the Government, there 
has been so much handsome and generous 
support given, amongst others by the right 
hon. Baronet who spoke to-night, by the 
noble Lord the Member for Liverpool, by 
the noble Lord the Member for Hertford, 
and many others, that I will conclude with 
thanking them, and this House, for the 
reception which our proposition has met 
with. It is intended to raise the character 
of the people of this country; and, with the 
support which I trust we shall have from 
this House, I do not think we shall be dis- 
appointed in our hope. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP said, he should 
not vote for the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Finsbury, and he could not 
vote with the noble Lord who had just sat 
down. He knew something of the value 
of the old adage, ‘‘ Look before you leap;”’ 
and when he recollected how he had been 
deceived by a former Government, with 
regard to a measure of equal importance, 
that had taught him a lesson ever to be 
cautious how he placed confidence in any 
other Government. He highly commended 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment for his candid declaration, which was 
far more open and honest than any his 
Predecessor the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth had ever made. 
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He had heard the noble Lord say distinctly 
that the grant was not proposed as a per- 
manent one; and he had heard also that it 
was not a complete measure. He thought 
asmuch. He was taught by experience— 
and that made men wiser, or ought to do 
so—to believe that the noble Lord had ul- 
terior measures in contemplation. Of 
course the noble Lord was aware they 
would not receive his support—timeo Da- 
naos dona ferentes. The present measure 
was only a trap to draw them into a snare. 
He held no uncharitable feelings with re- 
spect to the Roman Catholics; but he 
could not subscribe to any proposition 
which had for its object any further con- 
cessions to them in the way of grants or 
otherwise. On the contrary, so stron 
was his feeling upon this subject, that if 
any hon. Member would mave for the re- 
peal of the Act of 1829 (the Catholic 
Emancipation Act), he would second the 
Motion. 

Sir R. PEEL: Although I feel it to 
be wholly unnecessary to add anything to 
the arguments which have been already 
laid before the House, yet I should be ex- 
tremely unwilling to permit the House to 
proceed to a division without shortly stating 
the grounds upon which my concurrence is 
given to the Motion of the noble Lord. 
Considering the position which for five 
years I held in the Government of this 
country—considering the connexion which 
I have had with the appropriation of the 
sums voted by the House—considering that 
I was a Member of the Committee of Coun- 
cil entrusted with the administration of 
that fund—considering the opportunities 
which the Government with which I was 
connected had of proposing measures, the 
main outlines of which I approved—I think 
that on account of that appropriation, and 
on account, also, of the considerations to 
which I have been referring, that I ought 
not to shrink from my full share of whatever 
responsibility may attach to supporting the 
Motion now before the House; and most 
especially that I ought not to shrink from 
my full share of any unpopularity which I 
may run the risk of encountering on ac- 
count of the support which I feel bound to 
give to the present vote. I admit that the 
course we are about to pursue is one in 
which we should not lightly engage. I 
admit that the considerations connected 
with this measure deserve the most mature 
attention; and amongst the earliest re- 
flections which present themselves to my 
mind in connexion with this subject, is the 
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form in which it comes before us. In the 
year 1839, I fully shared the objections 
which were then expressed to proceeding 
by way of single vote in preference to in- 
troducing a Bill. It was then considered 
objectionable to proceed by single vote in 
devising even the most imperfect scheme of 
education; and I confess that, in my mind, 
the objections to that course still continue. 
I think that, in these cases, great advan- 
tage aries from adhering to the ordinary 
mode of proceeding, by submitting to the 
full consideration of Parliament the regu- 
lations according to which any vote for pur- 
poses of this kind is to be administered. 
I conceive, also, that there is great evil 
in excluding the House of Lords from a 
full consideration of the whole question. 
I conceive it to be most disadvantageous 
to leave that House without any alterna- 
tive—they must now reject the measure 
wholly, or adopt it without qualification. 
I say I regret all this; but with my view 
of the immense importance of making 
some progress in reducing the monstrous 
evil of leaving the country without sufficient 
means of education—foreseeing the proba- 
ble consequences of insisting now upon the 
opposition which, in the year 1839, I felt 
it my duty to offer to the measure of edu- 
cation then proposed—I have resolved to 
give the present proposition whatever ad- 
vantage may be derived from my support, 
and not to refuse my assent to a proposal 
for educating the people, merely because it 
does not come before us in the shape of 
a legislative enactment. I will not now 
incur the risk of adding to the evils of 
popular ignorance, by insisting upon the 
objections which I urged in 1839, and 
which I continue strongly to feel, though I 
confess I am by no means impressed with 
a conviction that I ought now to urge 
them upon the attention of the House as 
strenuously as I did upon that occasion. 
I need scarcely remind hon. Members that 
for six years we, who belonged to the Go- 
vernment, have not only acquiesced, but 
the House has acquiesced, in giving the 
Privy Council those powers which it is 
now only proposed to render more efficient 
for the purposes of education. At first 
the amount placed at the disposal of the 
Privy Council did not exceed 30,0001.; it 
was next advanced to 75,0001.; it was 
then further extended to 100,0002. We 
were then charged with the responsibilities 
attaching to the Government of the coun- 
try. In 1840 and 1841, Parliament still 
acquiesced, and there seemed no disposi- 
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tion to renew the discussion of 1839, a). 
though the vote had been gradually in. 
creased from 30,000/. to 100,0001., with. 
out the House requiring that its character 
should in any respect be altered. Shall 
we, then, be charged with inconsistency if 
now, in 1847, we seek even an imperfect 
remedy for evils with the amount of which 
we are most deeply impressed ? It is asked, 
have we done nothing since 1842; have we 
made no attempt to promote the education 
of the people? I presume the House can 
scarcely have forgotten that my right hon. 
Friend the late Secretary of State for the 
Home Department was exposed to much 
obloquy when he introduced a measure for 
giving education to the factory children, 
My right hon. Friend thought he might 
mitigate the probable hostility to that 
scheme of education, if he proceeded by 
means of legislative enactment. We made 
that attempt; but unfortunately we met 
with no great encouragement, and my right 
hon. Friend abandoned the undertaking, 
both he and I deeply regretting the failure 
of an attempt which was intended and cal- 
culated to unite all parties in devising some 
scheme which should, without violating the 
conscientious feelings of any class of Her 
Majesty's subjects, impart increased facili- 
ties to the business of education. An at- 
tempt to accomplish that object is now 
made, in 1847; shall we incur the respon- 
sibility of exposing it to the chances of a 
failure? Shall we compute the thousands 
who are born every week, and not provide 
for them the means of moral, intellectual, 
and religious culture ? When I recollect the 
state in which that part of the population 
is left, I am ready to give my consent to 
any measure which, without violating the 
consciences of parents, may afford some 
remedy for this monstrous evil. In the 
course of the present discussion, we have 
heard much able argument as to the right 
and authority of the State to interfere in 
the education of the people; and the House 
have only heard a very faint denial of that 
right and authority. As far as I have 
been able to ascertain, there does not exist 
on the part of the great body of the Dis- 
senters any disposition to deny the impor- 
tance of popular education, or the right of 
the State and the duty of the State to pro- 
mote that education. I apprehend that 
the chief objection of the Nonconforming 
body is not so much a denial of the right 
and authority of the State to regulate the 
education of the people, as it is a doubt 
whether any Government could effectively 
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earry out a complete scheme of popular 
education. Now, to me it appears, that 
they can only object to the present plan, 
upon the ground that the voluntary system 
is a preferable mode of effecting the object 
in view—that the voluntary plan is more 
digible than that of Government inter- 
ference. If I could be brought to believe 
that non-interference on the part of the 
State was to be preferred to interference, I 
should at once say it is much better to 
avoid any exercise of that authority and 
right which I believe the State to possess. 
But all the evidence that has ever come 
before us upon this point concurs in show- 
ing that the voluntary system has failed; 
and shall we then leave the people unaided 
by the assistance which Government inter- 
ference may supply? I believe no con- 
sideration would induce us to do so if we 
could know the extent of evil which has 
arisen from the present ignorance of the 
people; if there could be presented to us a 
full account of all the crime which has been 
generated by the want of education—if 
we could obtain a statement extending over 
the last fifty years, of all the vice which 
the evil example of parents impressed 
upon the character and disposition of chil- 
dren, the violence and rapine which ignor- 
ance has occasioned, the offences against 
life and property which a neglect of educa- 
tion has superinduced—if we could only 
enumerate how many immortal souls have 
been within that period sent into the pre- 
sence of their Creator and their Judge, 
ignorant of the great truths of religion and 
the principles of Christianity, we should 
shudder at our own grievous disregard of 
duty, and struggle without delay to repair 
the evils of our past neglect. I look to the 
volumes of evidence which have been print- 
ed within the last few years. I hold in my 
hand one of the volumes of reports made 
by the Commissioners appointed to consi- 
der the state and condition of the children 
employed in several districts of the mines. 
This single report refers to the condition 
of the children in the Forest of Dean, 
North Somerset, the West Riding of York- 
shire, North Staffordshire, Lancashire, 
Cheshire, and Derbyshire, North Wales, 
and South Wales. This evidence has been 
collected, and these opinions are expressed 
by men of the highest integrity and the 
greatest ability, and their reports come to 
the same conclusion—that there is a com- 
plete degradation of the people in many 
parts of the country on account of the neg- 
lect of education. I believe we are little 
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aware of the extent to which that neglect 
has gone. There are some returns of the 
number of children educated, and the re- 
sult of inquiries into the nature of the edu- 
cation given them. There is a population 
of 300,000 or 400,000 children, and of 
that number 100,000 are educated, and 
200,000 have received no education what- 
ever. We are shocked at this dispropor- 
tion; but, if we were acquainted with the 
nature of the education given to these 
100,000, our reflection would be more pain- 
ful still. I have not come to a conclusion 
upon this subject without maturely consi- 
dering the whole state of it. I know that 
any reference to documents of this kind is 
not very palatable to the House; but, in 
my opinion, they are of much more im- 
portance than mere speculative arguments. 
I will take the case of a district of great 
importance—that of Oldham, in the county 
of Laneaster; and I look to the evidence of 
a clergyman of the Church of England, 
the curate of St. James’s parish, in Old- 
ham; and what is the account he gives of 
the state of education, the extent of educa- 
tion amongst the poor, and the nature of it ? 
I am now considering the question, whether 
it is safe to trust to the voluntary system 
for the education of the poor, and that the 
rule of the State ought to be non-interfe- 
rence. This clergyman of the Church of 
England says— 

“There is in this district no public day-school 

whatever. I have made several attempts to es- 
tablish one, but in vain, although I have received 
assistance from the National Society, and from a 
Parliamentary grant. I got a house built con- 
taining one large school-room and two smaller 
rooms ; but it was found impossible to procure an 
adequate attendance of scholars to pay the master. 
Three masters attempted the conducting of the 
school, but without success. It was only a week 
ago when the last person gave up the undertaking 
as hopeless,” 
Now, observe that this gentleman states 
(and this is no bad specimen) that there are 
no public day-schools whatever. It is true 
there were Sunday schools established; 
and the parents of the children, being em- 
ployed in mines, did not object to their 
going to Sunday schools, because their at- 
tendance there does not interfere with 
their work during the week; and the chil- 
dren who attend the Sunday schools are 
returned as educated children. Now, this 
is the opinion given by the same gentle- 
man in respect to the attendance at the 
Sunday schools :— 

“ As a means of religious instruction, it is ob- 
vious that these schools, as they are conducted, 
are imperfect in the extreme, as these secular. 
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schools do more harm than good by lowering 
the people’s estimation of the value of secular in- 
struction.” 


I think that this clergyman may very well 
draw the inference that these kind of 
schools do more harm than good, because 
the secular instruction given in them is 
extremely defective, and the religious in- 
struction almost as imperfect. The evi- 
dence of the boys themselves is equally de- 
cisive. A boy was examined of the age of 
fifteen, who said that he had attended the 
school for five or six years, and he could 
only read, and not write, whilst another 
boy could not read nor write. In the course 
of a few months, this gentleman said, the 
parents not paying for their children’s edu- 
cation at a public day-school, the masters 
left, and no competent person remained to 
superintend it. Is not this a proof that the 
voluntary principle cannot be depended 
upon to insure a competent system of in- 
struction? Now, what is proposed? It 
is proposed, in the first place, to elevate 
the character of the schoolmasters—to 
exalt their condition in the scale of society 
—to give them employment and encourage- 
ment by the aid of the Government. As 
to the objection that this will extend the 
patronage of the Government, it is really 
too futile to require to be seriously answer- 
ed. The most important part of the Mi- 
nutes of Council, in my opinion, is their 
tendency to raise the character of school- 
masters ; at least to secure competent 
schoolmasters, who are now glad to aban- 
don the tenure of their office, which is a 
most precarious one, against the tempta- 
tions offered by merchants and manufac- 
turers, who, when they see young men of 
good character and ability, tempt them by 
higher salaries to leave their occupation. 
And is it to be expected that you can pro- 
cure the services of good schoolmasters, 
unless, by the aid of the State, you can 
give them an adequate reward, and hold 
out to them some prospect, when they are 
incapacitated for the performance of their 
duty, of obtaining something by way of a 
retired allowance? Sir, I deeply regret 
that this measure has met with the oppo- 
sition of a part of the Nonconformist body. 
I entertain great respect for the Noncon- 
formist body, and I trust I have shown my 
sentiments towards them on former occa- 
sions, and in advocating the Dissenters’ 
Chapels Bill; and, attached asI am to the 
Established Church of England, I should 
be sorry to give to that Church any advan- 
tage by means of this Education Vote, if I 
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thought it unjust to the Dissenters. We 
should be thereby forgetful of the past ser- 
vices of the Dissenting body in the cause 
of education; for when the members of the 
Church of England were indifferent in that 
cause, an example of zeal was set them by 
the Nonconformists; and if I thought their 
objections to the Minutes entitled to any 
weight, if I gave to the Minutes any sup. 
port, it would be a very reluctant and 
a greatly qualified support. But, on the 
contrary, after maturely considering the 
objections of the Dissenting body, I do 
not believe them to be founded in truth, I 
think the principle of aid is a perfectly fair 
one. The Minutes do not overturn, they 
adopt, the voluntary principle. This is no 
State interference with the voluntary prin- 
ciple; the measure will establish schools 
by the intervention of the voluntary princi- 
ple, which will become more effectual by 
the aid of the Government. It is the 
opinion of the Dissenters that the measure 
will be to the advantage of the Established 
Church, and the Dissenters complain of 
this as an act of injustice; but if this pro- 
position had been made ten years since, 
what would have been thought of it then 
by the Established Church ? The Church, 
being deeply impressed with the magnitude 
of the evils that exist, and the necessity 
for waving all objections, is willing to be 
put on an equality with the Dissenters. 
The Church is not asking anything that is 
not fair and equitable; but if the members 
of the Church are more zealous than others 
— if they are disposed to contribute more 
than others, on what principle will you 
withhold from the Church that aid which 
is to be proportioned to the amount raised 
by zealous exertions? Do they ask it on 
account of the superior numbers of the 
members of the Establishment? If they 
do so, can anything be more just? But if 
it is not given on account of numbers, does 
not superior zeal and liberality constitute 
also a claim for increase of aid ? Try it 
on what principle you will, you can urge no 
objection to those votes on account of the 
supposed advantage which is gained by the 
Church. I am not denying that the 
Church is powerful—I rejoice that it is so. 
I think the power of the Church is increas- 
ing ; and why is it increasing? My firm 
belief is, that the power of the Church is 
increasing, and that her hold on the affec- 
tions of the people of this country is becom- 
ing strengthened, because she is becom- 
ing more awake to the magnitude of the 
duties she has to perform. My firm be- 
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lief is, that the Church has acquired 
this increased hold on the respect and ven- 
eration of the people of this country by her 
yillingness to make timely and salutary re- 
forms—by her readiness to consent to the 
reduction of superfluous emoluments for 
the higher orders of the Church, and to 
devote those emoluments to an increase of 
church accommodation and the increase 
of the spiritual charge of the people by 
inferior labourers. I believe it is these 
things that have greatly increased her 
ower. This is the legitimate source of 
por power, for it is not Government aid or 
the Government grants that are giving the 
Church increased influence; for the Church 
would be powerful, as powerful without this 
Government aid as it is with it. In what 
manner does the Government increase the 
power of the Church in any district where 
she is more numerous than the friends of 
dissent? Why has it that power over 
the education of the people? It is—and 
I say it not invidiously towards Dissenters, 
for | have given my full amount of praise 
to the Dissenters—it is because the Church 
is becoming aware of the necessity, both 
for temporal and spiritual objects, of at- 
tending to the education of the people; it 
is because her conduct: is guided by that 
necessity that this influence has been 
gained; and that legitimate influence on 
the part of the Church will not be di- 
minished by the principle acted upon in 
these Minutes, which is one of perfect 
equality. On these grounds, Sir, i shall 
give my support to the proposal of the 
noble Lord. And on the same grounds I 
cannot vote for the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman. I think we have had abun- 
dant inquiry. I think the facts are well 
known, If we resort to the evidence of 
which we are already in possession, we 
shall need no further inquiry to convince 
us that the institutions of this country are 
not sufficiently capacious, as they at pre- 
sent exist, to provide for the education of 
the countless millions engaged in the pur- 
suits of labour. In the course of this dis- 
cussion a question of great importance has 
arisen with regard to the condition of other 
subjects of Her Majesty than either those 
who are members of the Established Church 
or those who are usually called Dissenters. 
I speak of the Roman Catholic population. 
Tam of opinion that no establishment of 
general education, even in England, could 
be deemed complete which excluded the 
Roman Catholic population. The noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) says, that there is 
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no alteration made in the principle of the 
Minutes of 1839; but in that respect I 
differ from the noble Lord. I think you are 
about, practically at least, to make a mate- 
rial difference on the principles on which you 
have hitherto acted. You are about to ad- 
mit to a participation of the advantages of 
this vote members of the Dissenting com- 
munity who have hitherto been excluded. 
Hitherto, the Wesleyan body has not, 

ractically at least, had any participation 
in this yote. They were not in connexion 
either with the National Society or the 
British and Foreign School Society, and, 
therefore, the rule which excluded from the 
participation of the Parliamentary vote any 
society not in connexion with those insti- 
tutions, excluded the Wesleyans from any 
pecuniary advantage from the vote. You 
are about to alter the principle of the 
Minutes in that respect. You have given 
assurances to the Wesleyans that the rule 
which has hitherto prevailed shall not be 
applicable to them—that their schools, al- 
though they are not in connexion with 
either of the present societies, shall be en- 
titled to aid—and that the authorities of the 
Wesleyan body shall be consulted in re- 
spect to the inspection of their schools, 
Why, I say, so far as the condition of the 
Roman Catholics is concerned, that is a 
material difference—it is a material dif- 
ference in point of feeling as well as in 
point of practice. You are going to widen 
the sphere of the measure, and the more 
wide that sphere is the more marked is the 
exclusion. Therefore, I think the time is 
come—and I am the more anxious to avow 
it because the avowal of opinions, in this 
respect, may be unpopular—I think the 
time is come when justice and good policy 
will require from you the mature consider- 
ation of the position of the Roman Catholic 
ogg I will take the case of the 

oman Catholic population of Manchester 
or Liverpool, or any other great town. Let 
us look at this question without reference 
to the alteration of this or that Minute, or 
to the meaning of their particular terms, or 
whether the word ‘‘ Scripture” means the 
authorized version only, or whether the 
Roman Catholics are excluded, from not 
being in connexion with the two great so- 
cieties to which I have alluded. Let us 
look at the question by itself, and seeing 
that we are about—I will not say to adopt 
a permanent system, but a Minute the 
same as that on which we have been acting 
—let us see, whether or no we can exclude, 
on any condition, the Roman Catholic po- 
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pulation. I know, as has been said by a 
right hon. Friend, that it may be expedient 
to postpone the consideration of this ques- 
tion for some months. I am not disposed 
to urge the hasty adoption of any measure 
of this nature; but I am not disposed, on 
the other hand, to leave any doubt as to the 
opinions which Ihold. I will take the po- 
pulation of Manchester, then, in which 
there is a district called the ‘‘ Irish town,”’ 
in consequence of the great numbers of 
Irish resident there, amounting to from 
60,000 to 70,000. Now, what class of 
people are these 2? They come over there 
relying on their industry, and they bargain 
for their labour. They have no natural 
protectors—there are few wealthy Catholics 
immediately connected with Manchester to 
care for their interests—and thereis no one 
probably to superintend their education. 
There are 60,000 or 70,000 of them; and 
how is their education to be attended to ? 
They have the priest, no doubt ; but I ap- 
prehend the means of the priest to provide 
a system of education are too scanty for 
such a purpose. Is it for the advantage 
of the State that the children of these 
60,000 or 70,000 people should be brought 
up in ignorance and vice? I confess I 
cannot conceive a more urgent case, not so 
far merely as the intellectual advantage of 
these Roman Catholics is concerned; but, 
if there be any virtue in our principle—if 
the true remedy against barbarism and 
crime and degradation of character is in- 
struction—if this principle be applicable 
(and it is on this principle we are all 
agreed)—it is not for the advantage of the 
Protestant community that these Roman 
Catholic children should not be immersed 
in ignorance. So far as their position 
is concerned, I can conceive no stronger 
clain on the part of a provident and 
paternal Government than attention to 
their concerns. I will not be tempted 
in the least spirit of party to consider 
this question; I will not be induced 
by the observations of the noble Lord to 
refer to the absence, for the last five or six 
years, of any provision being made for 
those Roman Catholics. It may be there 
has not been earlier attention to this sub- 
ject; but that is just the reason why the 
evil should now be remedied. I believe 
that the prevailing opinion in this House 
is, that it will be both just and politic to 
make some provision for the education of 
Roman Catholics. I do not deny that the 
subject is one of great importance, or that 
it presents great difficulties; but they are 
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difficulties which, I think, may easily be 
solved. I cannot conceive that there can be 
many Protestant children attending Roman 
Catholic schools. I believe that generally 
the Roman Catholic school is for the educa. 
tion of Roman Catholic children. If there 
be schools in which joint education is given, 
then it is just on your part to require that 
your principle as to mixed education should 
be applied. But, to deal more particularly 
with schools in those large communities, 
and with that case which is most frequent, 
you find there Roman Catholic schools im. 
perfectly provided with the means of in. 
struction, and which are exclusively Roman 
Catholic. I may be told that if there be 
such schools, it would be a violation of 
principle to provide them with the means 
of educating children in error; but surely, 
by so providing those means, you are more 
likely to soften their minds and to concili- 
ate them towards Protestant views—nay, 
without the attempt at conversion, to en- 
lighten their understandings, and therefore 
to prepare their minds for the reception of 
the truths you profess, and to which you 
adhere, than if you doom them to perpe- 
tual exclusion from every civil advantage, 
and, adhering strictly to your religious 
principle, preferring to have a set of un- 
educated savages, instead of enlightened 
Roman Catholics, who had been educated 
under your parental care. I am firmly 
persuaded that it is not only for the civil 
advantage of the State, but also for the 
advantage of Protestantism itself, to pro- 
vide, without compromising a principle, for 
the intellectual and secular education of 
these children. For it is probable that 
secular education is all that you would be 
called on to provide in the case of the 
Roman Catholic. Upon this subject, I 
heard with great satisfaction the speech of 
the right hon. Baronet the Home Secre- 
tary, because it appeared to me to be a 
speech which, wisely suited, perhaps, to 
the temper of the House, held out 
greater hopes of an early settlement of the 
question than we had been led to ex- 
pect from the speeches which preceded 
his. I know well the difficulties of 
the subject. I remember the difficul- 
ties it presented to the late Govern- 
ment, and I remember the failure of our 
efforts with respect to it. I know, also, 
that to secure a present imperfect good, it 
is wise to proceed with caution; but, still 
with every desire to do the noble Lord and 
the Government what I consider to be an 
act of justice, I avow my opinion that the 
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change about to be made in the Minutes 
of Council and in the system of public in- 
struction does engender the necessity, in 
point of justice and good policy, of provid- 
ing some Means of aiding Roman Catholic 
schools. With the hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir R. Inglis) I will deal fairly; I am so 
resolved on the point, I see so great an 
evil, and how important it is to provide a 
remedy, that I am little disposed to throw 
any obstruction in the way of the measures 
of Her Majesty’s Government. I think 
there is a prospect of passing them; and I 
understand from the declaration of the 
Government, that we may rely on an early 
consideration of the condition of the Roman 
Catholics with respect to this subject; and 
I shall not be inclined to take the risk of 
prejudicing the consideration of the gene- 
ral measure by any compulsion on the Go- 
vernment with regard to their not having 
proposed a scheme of education for Roman 
Catholics. But having made the change 
they have, I do entreat them not to receive 
the support of any body towards their pre- 
sent measure under the erroneous impres- 
sion that the Roman Catholics ought to be 
excluded. There ought to be no such exclu- 
sion, And if there be.a probability of an 
early election, it may be more important 
that there should be no misunderstanding 
on that subject. If the Government recog- 
nise the principle which I understand them 
to recognise, and openly to aver that they 
recognise, then they have given fair notice 
to all parties that, although some delay 
may take place in the preparation of the 
additional Minutes, yet that the principle 
is recognised that you must not doom one 
class of Her Majesty’s subjects to perpe- 
tual exclusion from the benefit of the pub- 
lie grants for education, on account of the 
objections of other classes to their being 
allowed to participate. I call on persons 
of all religious persuasions to look back at 
what has been the cause of the delay on 
the subject of education. Originally that 
cause was fear; from a fear that general 
instruction would be dangerous to the in- 
stitutions of the country. That passed 
away. It was succeeded by a great indif- 
ference as to this most important question 
—an indifference from which the Dissent- 
ing body were the first to be awakened. 
They set the example of activity in the 
cause of education. They were followed 
by others; and if it was late, yet there 
was certainly a great activity in the pro- 
motion of education. But now, the cause 
of the delay has been different. The cause 
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now is to be found in our religious dissen- 
sions. We are all anxious for a system of 
education; yet we are all afraid to agree 
to any measure that is proposed, because 
we fear that some other body from whom 
we dissent will gain some advantage. One 
day the Dissenters refuse their assent, be- 
cause they are afraid the Church will de- 
rive some advantage; on the next occa- 
sion, the Church is opposed to any mea- 
sure, for fear of some recognition of the 
principle of dissent. But in the mean 
time, while all these disputes go on, it is 
for us to ask ourselves what is to become 
of the 800 children who are born every 
day ? What is to become of the 300,000 
persons who are every year added to the 
population? While we thus dispute, we 
are neglecting what to all Christians ought 
to be a subject of deep consideration— 
namely, the enlightenment of the whole 
people in Christian principles, the improv- 
ing of their intellectual culture, and the 
teaching them the principles of that reli- 
gion in which we all believe, notwithstand- 
ing our differences on minor points. I be- 
lieve that true policy, no less than charity, 
and a regard for religious truth, ought to 
encourage us to lay aside these differences, 
to contemplate the magnitude of this evil, 
and to teach the children of all sects the 
great truths of Christianity. Iam for a 
religious as opposed to a secular education. 
I do not think that a secular education 
alone would be acceptable to the people of 
this country. I believe, as the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) has said, that such an 
education is only half an education, but 
with the most important half neglected. 
And believing that a religious education is 
at least as important as a secular educa- 
tion, I think it is for the interest of reli- 
gion, and above all of the Protestant reli- 
gion, which shrinks not from the light, 
which rejoices in the spread of knowledge 
—I believe it is above all for the advantage 
of that Protestant religion which I profess, 
that the people should not be left in a state 
of ignorance; but that, by receiving intel- 
lectual culture, their minds should be pre- 
pared for the reception of those great 
truths which are in the first instance the 
foundation of all religion, but more espe- 
cially of that religion which most courts 
inquiry, which most appeals to self-judg- 
ment, and which, the more it is examined, 
the more satisfaction it gives to the under- 
standing of every enlightened and culti- 
vated man. 


Mr. PLUMPTRE said, both the right 
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hon. Baronet, and the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, had spoken of the 
“‘ difficulties”’ of this question; yet the 
people of this country were neither unrea- 
sonable nor unjust. They both knew well 
that the difficulty was, that the people of 
this country were a religious people, and 
were not to be misled by sophistry, The 
leaders on both sides, however, had spoken 
out plainly; it was clear enough whither 
they were tending, and whither they were 
disposed to go, if it were not for this ‘ dif- 
ficulty.’’ He was glad, however, that there 
was no more deceit, and that the people 
now knew what it was they were to look 
for. The Protestant party was no small 
or uninfluential one; it had been told 
very openly what it was to look for, 
and it could not place confidence in its 
leaders in that House either on one side or 
the other. When the time came, that 
party would know what sort of representa- 
tives it was to seek; and, if he did not 
greatly mistake it, it would endeavour to 
secure those who would be true and faith- 
ful representatives of Christian and Pro- 
testant feelings. It would see if it could 
not send such men to that House as would 
be able to defeat the schemes and measures 
of the leaders on either side, be they ever 
so able in argument or exalted in station. 
Those were his feelings with regard to this 
question; and he would just ask whether 
it was expedient, because they had a poor 
population in Manchester and Liverpool 
rising up in ignorance, to adopt a language 
which showed they had very little respect 
for principle? These measures might be 
very liberal; it might be liberalism, but it 
was not principle; it might be expediency, 
but it was not Christianity. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’’] 
Those taunting cheers should not deter 
him from speaking the truth; he trusted 
he should never be afraid to declare his 
honest opinions, which he believed from 
the bottom of his heart to be those of the 
larger portion of the religious people of 
England. Let right hon. Gentlemen be- 
ware, while they educated the people in 
religions opposed to one another, that they 
did not bring on themselves the charge of 
being infidels. He could not bring himself 
to vote against the measure, and he was 
barely satisfied in supporting it, since it 
involved the dangerous principle of endow- 
ing alike truth and error, 

Mr. NEWDEGATE wished to hold 
himself uncompromised by anything beyond 
voting for the present proposition; and he 
would ask the noble Lord one question: 
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As he had, on the present Minutes, thought 
fit to appeal to Parliament, were the peo. 
ple to expect, in case of any future Mj. 
nutes of the Council recommending a plan 
of popular education, that he would pursue 
the same course ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, if any sum of 
money should be asked for under future 
Minutes, they would, of course, be submit. 
ted to the consideration of Parliament, 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE expressed a wish 
to withdraw the latter portion of his 
Amendment, which had been construed to 
imply a censure upon Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and stated that it was not his 
intention that the Motion should be re- 
garded as conveying a censure upon the 
Ministry. 

Mr. SPEAKER informed the hon. 


Gentleman that he could not withdraw any 
portion of his Motion without the consent 
of the House. 

Amendment withdrawn, and the follow- 
ing being the first portion of the original 
Amendment was put as an-Amendment:— 


“That, previous to any grant of any public mo- 
ney being assented to by this House for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the scheme of National Edu- 
cation, as developed in the Minutes of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education in August and 
December last (which Minutes have been present- 
ed to both Houses of Parliament by command of 
Her Majesty), a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into the justice and expediency of such 
scheme, and its probable annual cost.” 


The House divided on the Question, that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question:—Ayes 372; Noes 
47: Majority 325. 
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Minutes.) PusBiic Bitus. 2° Customs Duties; Insolvent 
Debtors Act Amendment; Vexatious Actions, Protection 
against ; Harbours, Docks, and Piers Clauses. 

3® and passed :—Fever (Ireland). 

Received the Royal Assent. —- Exchequer Bills; Mutiny; 
Marine Mutiny; Indemnity ; Markets and Fairs Clauses ; 
Gas Werks Clauses; Commissioners Clauses; Water- 
works Clauses; Troops during Elections; General Re- 
gister House (Edinburgh). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Lord Redesdale, from Petworth, 
for Repeal of the Poor Removal Act, and for Inquiry whe- 
ther it may not be advisable to adopt a National Assessment 
for the Relief of the Poor.—From Guardians of the 
Epping Union, and Magistrates of Sussex, for the Adop- 
tion of a Measure, making the Landlords of Tenements, 
where the Rents are under Six Pounds, liable to the 
Poor’s Rates. — From Dissenters of Portsmouth, and 
Loddiswell, against the Government Plan of Education. 
—From Plymouth, for the Enactment of Sanitary Regu- 
lations. —By the Bishop of Durham, from Holsingham, 
in favour of the Government Plan of Education.—From 
Dursley, and other places, for the Repeal of the Poor 
Removal Act.—By the Duke of Richmond, from Maers- 
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car, and other places, for Alteration of Lunatic Asylums 
and Pauper Lunatic Acts.—From Dublin, and severg] 
other places, against the Customs Duties Bill.—From 
Scotch Distillers, for Alteration of the present Bonding 
System. 


THE EXECUTION OF CATHERINE 
FOSTER. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
he wished to refer to a statement made by 
the Marquess of Westmeath on Monday 
last, who, on that occasion, stated that he 
had been led, and not unnaturally so, by 
an account which he had read in the news- 
papers, to believe that a very great impro- 
priety and want of care had occurred with 
respect to the mode of inflicting the execu- 
tion of capital punishment on an unhappy 
convict at Bury St. Edmund’s on Satur- 
day last. On that occasion an unfortunate 
woman was executed for the murder of her 
husband, she having previously confessed 
her guilt. The noble Marquess stated 
that it had been reported that the punish- 
ment was carried into effect in a manner 
which, if true, must be most wounding to 
their Lordships’ feelings, and would natu- 
rally be, as the noble Marquess stated that 
it was most revolting to the feelings of 
those who witnessed the execution. In 
consequence of this statement, he (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) had considered it 
to be his duty to make inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances; and he was happy to inform 
the noble Marquess and their Lordships, 
that so far from being able to confirm the 
statement of the noble Marquess, on the 
contrary, he had the authority of several 
most respectable persons, among whom 
were a clergyman and two magistrates of 
Bury St. Edmund’s, for stating that no 
occurrence of the description alluded to by 
the noble Marquess did take place; but 
that the execution was conducted with the 
greatest propriety and solemnity, and that 
the unfortunate person did not undergo a 
greater degree of suffering than what ne- 
cessarily belonged to the infliction of the 
punishment to which she had been sen- 
tenced. He had letters from those who 
were present on the occasion, stating that 
every proper attention was paid to the un- 
happy convict —that she expressed her gra- 
titude for the kindness that had been shown 
towards her—and that nothing could exceed 
the awe and solemn effect which the execu- 
tion produced on those who had assembled 
to witness it. It was quite true, some per- 
son had made application for admission to 
the gaol on the morning of the execution, 
but was refused; and that circumstance 
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might perhaps have given rise to that sort 
of statement which the noble Marquess had 
seen in the newspapers, but which state- 
ment was really contrary to the fact. The 
noble Marquess, he was sure, would agree 
with him that everything was not true that 
appeared in the newspapers. 

The Marquess of WESTMEATH said, 
he was happy to hear the explanation of 
the noble Marquess. The subject was 
well worthy of being noticed. In the north 
of England, not long back, a similar case 
had occurred. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES BILL—PETITION. 
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Lorpv STANLEY said, some petitions | 


had been placed in his hands from different 
parts of the country, in opposition to the 
measure about to be submitted to their 
Lordships’ consideration by the noble 





Earl. The first of these petitions which 
he would present, proceeded from the Lord | 
Mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the city | 
of Dublin, under their corporate seal; and | 
it complained of the Bill as being unequal 
and unjust with regard to Ireland. He 
had another petition to present, the con- 
tents of which he would beg to state more 
in detail, as it would enable him, at a fu- 


ture period of the debate, to refrain from 
many remarks with which he otherwise 
would be under the necessity of troubling 


their Lordships. The petition which he 
held in his hand proceeded from the whole 
of the distillers resident in the neighbour- 
hood of this metropolis. Their Lordships, 
or at least such of their Lordships as were | 
not conversant with the subject, would be | 
surprised to hear that the whole number of | 
these petitioners did not exceed eight, and | 
that in all England there were only three | 
more. A few persons, it would thus | 
appear, had a monopoly of the trade in 
their hands. This monopoly was, no doubt, 
partly owing to the advantages possessed | 
by great capital over small capital in al- 
most any branch of industry; but still more 
to the restrictions required by Parliament 
for the purpose of facilitating the collec- 
tion of the Excise duties. Although these 
petitioners, who, he should state, were 
unanimous in their application to their 
Lordships, were only eight in number, the 
interest involved in their concerns might 
be measured by this fact, that the Excise 
duties paid on the articles produced by 
these eight gentlemen amounted to no less | 
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Kingdom being about 6,000,000 sterling. 
The whole trade of distilling involved a 
payment of 6,000,000 a year to the Ex- 
cise, and involved moreover the applica- 
tion to that particular purpose of no less 
than 1,300,000 quarters of grain in the 
course of the year. Therefore, although 
the number of the petitioners was small, 
the interest which they represented was 
very great, and any legislation on their 
Lordships’ part ought to be proportion- 
ately careful and cautious. The noble 
Lord then proceeded to read from the peti- 
tion the restrictions to which the petition- 
ers were subjected in consequence of the 
Excise laws, and which they stated pre- 
vented them from adopting any improve- 
ment in the manufacture of spirits. He 
stated, that it might be convenient if he 
took that opportunity of observing to their 
Lordships, that there was a difference be- 
tween the trade of distilling in this coun- 
try and in Ireland and Scotland. In Ire- 
land distillation was carried on from raw 
corn principally, but a considerable portion 
of malt was also used. In Scotland, dis- 
tillation was wholly from malt, while in 
England it was almost entirely from raw 
grain; and therefore English spirits were 
known by the name of ‘‘ raw spirits.” In 
order to bring the article into the market 
in this country, it was necessary for it 
to go through the further process of rec- 
tifying, and for the safety of the revenue, 
that process of rectifying was not per- 
mitted to be carried on in the same pre- 
mises, or within a quarter of a mile of the 
locality where the raw spirit was made; so 
that the English distiller of spirits was 
compelled to occupy three localities; he 
could not brew at the distillery, and when 
the spirits were distilled, they must be 
carried a quarter of a mile off to be recti- 
fied, before they could be made fit for con- 
sumption. These restrictions threw a great 


| burden upon distillers, and required the in- 


vestment of a large amount of capital. 
The petitioners went on to state, that in 
the last Session of Parliament Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Government thought fit to 
reduce the protecting duty in favour of the 
distillers of this country, from 1s. 6d. to 
ls. agallon. That alteration, he might re- 
mark, took place at a period when not much 
attention was paid to the subject; and the 
petitioners now complained that a reason- 
able time was not allowed to try the effect 


than 3,500,0002. per annum, the whole | of the reduction which was then effected. 
Excise duties on spirits in the United | They complained that a further reduction 
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to 9d. was now proposed; and though their 
Lordships might think that 3d. was not a 
very important amount, they should bear 
in mind that the difference of protection 
between 6d. and 3d. amounted to no less 
than 15 or 20 per cent on the whole value 
of the article, if it were not subject to taxa- 
tion. The petitioners asked their Lord- 
ships to weigh well the consequences of 
the change about to be made, and prayed 
them to avert from the petitioners the ruin 
which they expected should fall upon them 
from the operation of the Customs Duties 
Act. They concluded by praying to be 
heard before a Select Committee of their 
Lordships’ House. The noble Lord pre- 
sented petitions from Islay, Inverness, 
Ross, Sutherland, Dumbarton, and Stir- 
lingshire, against the measure. 


THE CUSTOMS DUTIES BILL. 

The Eart of CLARENDON: I rise to 
move the Second Reading of the Customs 
Bill, and I trust it will not be necessary 
for me to trespass at any length upon the 
time of the House, for I believe that no 
opposition to the principle of the Bill exists, 
or is intended. No question of free trade is 
involved in this measure—it threatens no 
dependence upon foreign supplies—it ad- 
mits no foreign competition with native in- 
dustry—the question lies simply between 
two classes of our fellow-countrymen—the 
home and the colonial producers of spirits, 
each claiming that which they have an un- 
doubted right to claim, and are entitled to 
expect, from the justice of Parliament, viz., 
to be placed on a footing of perfect equal- 
ity; and I am sure that the Government, by 
whom this measure is introduced, have had 
no other object in view. The solution of 
this question has presented some difficul- 
ties, and has required much care; for it in- 
volved considerations as to the various pro- 
cesses of distillation, and the different ma- 
terials used in different parts of the king- 
dom: these, together with the difficulty of 
reducing to their money value the restric- 
tions imposed by the Excise, and of recon- 
ciling the statements, the manifestly exag- 
gerated statements put forward by the dis- 
tillers of the three kingdoms, with the 
counter-statements made by the West In- 
dians, certainly have tended to make the 
subject more complicated than your Lord- 
ships will, perhaps, consider it to be in 
reality, if I have the good fortune to ren- 
der it intelligible. My right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, having 
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promised that he would be prepared to 
bring the diminution of the rum duties un. 
der the consideration of Parliament at an 
early period of this Session, devoted him. 
self last autumn to the examination of the 
question; and having called upon the dif. 
ferent parties for written statements of 
their views—having personally conferred 
with various deputations—and having con- 
sulted the practical and most experienced 
officers of the Excise—my right hon. Friend 
felt no doubt, for reasons which I will pre- 
sently explain, that a differential duty of 
6d. would fully satisfy the justice of the 
case, and cover such additional charges as 
the home producers of spirit were com- 
pelled to incur, and from which the colo- 
nial producers were exempt. Finding, 
however, that there still existed alarm 
among even the moderate—those who really 
desired nothing more than competition 
upon fair and equal terms—my right hon. 
Friend consented, with a view of securing, 
as I believe he did secure, their concur- 
rence, to add 50 per cent to the protection 
which he believed to be sufficient, as did 
also the Excise officers, who certainly can- 
not ever be accused of running any unne- 
cessary risk with the revenue. My right 
hon. Friend, by this, exposed himself to a 
charge of some inconsistency, and it gave 
no small dissatisfaction to the West In- 
dians; but the House of Commons, after a 
full discussion, sanctioned the measure by 
a majority of 117, notwithstanding all the 
agitation upon the subject, and the can- 
vassing which had for a long time been 
carried on with the activity which distin- 
guishes our fellow-countrymen north of 
the Tweed, in whatever they undertake; 
only sixty-eight Members of the House 
of Commons were found to doubt the ae- 
curacy of my right hon. Friend’s ealeula- 
tions, and to vote for further inquiry. 
And feeling convinced, as I do, that this 
protection of 9d. is ample—that it is not 
only a just but a liberal arrangement—and 
that it does satisfy those who are prepared 
for fair competition, and are not contend- 
ing for monopoly—I regret that it should 
fail to satisfy noble Lords opposite, and 
that they wish for further inquiry, in the 
expectation, of course, of increasing the 
differential duty upon the produce of our 
colonies. Your Lordships are aware that 
the duty on spirits into England is 7s. 10d., 
into Scotland 3s. 8d., and into Ireland 
2s. 8d. per gallon; and the object of this 
Bill is to place the same differential duty 
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on rum introduced into the three countries 
over and above the duty paid on spirits in 
those countries respectively: that differen- 
tial duty was last year reduced in England 
from ls. 6d. to ls. This is considered, 
upon inquiry, to be more than necessary to 
cover the disadvantages under which the 
English distiller labours. It is therefore 
proposed to reduce it to 9d., and to make 
it applicable to Scotland and Ireland ; and 
the duties on rum would then be 8s. 7d., 
for England, 4s. 5d. for Scotland, and 
3s. 5d. for Ireland ; and from such rates 
I feel perfectly convinced that the Scotch 
and Irish distillers have nothing whatever 
to apprehend—that their fears, which 
however seem common to all classes when- 
ever any change of duties affecting their 
interests are proposed, are purely chimeri- 
cal; for not only do the West Indians deny 
the possibility of competing with the home- 
made spirit at these duties, but the taste 
for rum seems entirely to have passed 
away, at least if consumption is to be any 
criterion of taste—for since 1800, not- 
withstanding the great increase of popu- 
lation, the consumption of rum has de- 
creased. Now I think from this that a 


change of taste is as evident as it is natu- 


ral, as for my own part I cannot conceive 
there being any doubt as to which of the 
two is preferable ; and nothing, I should 
think, but great inferiority in the price of 
rum could ever bring it into real consump- 
tion with whisky. Now, I will state upon 
what grounds the differential duty on 
spirits distilled in England has been fixed; 
for upon that, as I shall hope to show your 
Lordships, the whole question really turns. 
The House will, I am sure, admit that the 
tate of duty on the importation of an ar- 
ticle which comes into competition with an 
article of a similar description, the produce 
and manufacture of this country, is to be 
determined first by the direct duty levied 
on that article ; secondly, by the amount 
of duty chargeable upon any of the mate- 
rials necessarily used in the manufacture ; 
and thirdly, by any additional expenses 
unavoidably incurred by the manufacturer 
in consequence of fiscal regulations which 
he is compelled to observe, to whatever 
extent they may fairly enhance the cost 
of production. Now, as I said before, the 
differential duty was last year reduced 
from ls. 6d. to 1s., and without any com- 
plaint on the part of the English distillers; 
but they have since urged a claim for pro- 
tection to the extent of ls. 44d. I may 
observe, too, on the other hand, that the 
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West Indians deny their claim to more 
than a protection of 2d., and affirm rum 
cannot compete fairly with the home-made 
spirit at a higher rate than 2d. The dis- 
tillers estimate their burdens for which 
they claim protection as follows. They 
commence with 1d. per gallon for corn 
duty. Well, the duty on corn is now sus- 
pended; and within little more than twelve 
months after it is reimposed it will be alto- 
gether abolished, and no allowance can 
consequently be made for that. The next 
item is 13d. for malt. The duty, in fact, 
upon the 1-11th quantity of malt used, is 
really 14d.; but in that the Excise agree 
as a just claim. They claim, then, 1d. for 
increased plant, consequent upon the regu- 
lations established by the Excise in 1825, 
and the additional amount of capital neces- 
sary to effect a separation of their premises: 
this the Excise also admit to be just. They 
then claim 4d. for duty on decreases, and 
interest of money advanced; but upon 
the question of decreases there can be no 
doubt, for they are ascertained, and by of- 
ficial documents they can be shown to be, 
as nearly as possible, 14d.—that amount 
representing the actual decreases ascertain- 
ed in the stocks of the principal English 
distillers; and the spirit, when made, passes 
immediately from the hands of the distiller, 
who only works according to the demands 
from the rectifier, who pays for it as soon 
as the distiller in fact is called upon to pay 
the duty; and the Scotch and Irish distil- 
lers warehouse their spirit. The next claim 
is for 6d., in order to cover the extra ex- 
pense of rectifying, arising from legal re- 
strictions; but this includes waste in recti- 
fying, and in stock, and the interest on 
duty advanced till the rectifier can find a 
market, amounting in the aggregate to 24d. 
I must observe, that the process of rectif'y- 
ing is not necessary: it need not be re- 
sorted to; for spirit in the state in which 
it is sent to the rectifier, is consumed in 
Ireland, or, at all events, with a small ad- 
dition of malt; but it is rectified to meet the 
taste of the English consumer, for which 
more than an equivalent price isobtained. No 
compensation for that can be claimed; and 
this waste and loss complained of are not 
the results of fiscal interference: they would 
take place under any circumstances; and 
as the distiller, if allowed to rectify and 
compound on his own premises—(which he 
is not on account of the frauds to which 
the revenue would be exposed, as the 
strength of spirit cannot be ascertained 
after admixture with saccharine substances) 
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—for this separate establishment com- 
pensation is due; but if he were allowed to 
rectify and compound on his own premises, 
he would have to provide additional build- 
ings for storing spirits, and to enlarge his 
plant: 1d. has been deducted for this upon 
the same ground that he claimed 1d. for 
having had to enlarge his plant, making 
together 34d., and leaving 23d. for such 
extra expenses as may be incurred for the 
separate process. This brings the whole 
amount to 53d., and upon that ground the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed ori- 
ginally a differential duty of 6d., leaving 
out of account the claim of 3d., made by 
the distillers for Excise restrictions; Ist. 
because they themselves candidly admitted 
the difficulty of estimating them in money 
value, and because any argument they 
brought forward in favour of 3d. was just 
as applicable to 2d. or 4d.; and, next, be- 
cause it was thought that a fair equivalent 
for any such expenses were the freight paid 
for rum—the insurance—the heavy ex- 
penses of landing and warehousing—and 
the leakage on the passage, which is esti- 


mated at 15 per cent, together with the | 
loss on the casks. Nevertheless, taking the 


amount of loss for Excise restriction at 
the fanciful sum stated by the distillers, 
viz., at 3d. (and this 3d. a gallon would 
amount to about 10,000/. a year in the 
London distilleries, which must be an ex- 
aggerated estimate of Excise restrictions), 
and adding it to 53d., it makes 83d., and 
the protecting duty given to them is 9d. 
Now, if any proof were wanting that this 
is sufficient, and more than sufficient, it will 
be found in the fact that twenty years ago 
the protection was under 11d.; from 1814 
to 1826 there was no nominal distine- 
tion of duty at all, but the charge 
was imposed on rum at proof, and on Bri- 
tish spirits at 7 above proof; making a 
difference in favour of British spirits of 
something less than lld. At that time 
the corn law of 1815 was in operation, 
which pressed very severely upon the con- 
sumer of corn. The West Indian planters 
at that time, too, were enabled to employ 
slave labour, and to make rum much 
cheaper than they ean now, when they 
have a difficulty in obtaining labour, and 
when, as they are daily improving the ma- 
nufacture of sugar, they will have less 
rum to send here. Well, and what was 
the fact? That at this differential duty 
of less than 11d. no increased quantity of 
rum was introduced, the quantities being 
as nearly as possible the.same, although 
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at the same time the consumption of Bri. 
tish spirits largely increased. In conse. 
quence of the change made in the Excise 
regulations in 1825, a differential duty of 
1s. 6d. was granted; but this being mani. 
festly beyond what was just or necessary, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Goul- 
burn, in 1830, proposed to reduce it to Ls, 
and was only prevented from doing so by 
the change of Government. But the case 
of the distillers had been fully heard, and 
according to their own calculations 944, 
was the burden imposed upon them by the 
existing corn laws, and that consequently, 
if the corn law had at that moment been 
repealed, they would have been satisfied 
with 83d. The Irish distillers at the same 
time claimed 1s. for the injury done by 
the corn law, and 6d. for Excise restric 
tions, although the same corn law and the 
same Excise laws applied to both countries 
alike. It is true, they make no such claim 
now with respect to the corn law; but their 
statement was either true or false in 1830: 
if true, what cause of complaint is there 
against the proposed duty of 9d.? if false, 
what reliance can be placed upon the 
claims they have now pu; forward? I 
think that I have shown, to the satisfac- 


| tion of the House, that the English distil- 


ler, so far from having any ground for com- 
plaint, must in justice admit, and I be- 
lieve he does, that his interests have been 
carefully and liberally protected. I now 
come to the Seotch and Irish distillers, 
who claim a larger amount of protection 
on account of the larger quantity of malt 
used by them in the manufacture of spirits, 
especially the Scotch, whose spirit is for 
the greater part made wholly from malt. 
I will first observe, that in Scotland a 
drawback of the whole duty, 1s. 2d. on 
malt, was formerly granted; and it is im- 
portant to bear in mind that it was not for 
the purpose of promoting or favouring this 
particular description of spirit, but solely 
in order to enable the legal distiller to 
compete successfully with the illicit distil- 
lation which then prevailed to an enormous 
extent. The measure was completely sue- 
cessful for its object; and some years ago, 
in 1832, on the recommendation of a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, the 
allowance was reduced, and the drawback 
was fixed and still remains at 8d.; but, 
perhaps, if the whole subject be fully in- 
vestigated, it will be found that this draw- 
back may, with safety to the revenue, 
which is the only point to be considered, 
be further reduced, if not altogether. done 
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away with, as it has been in Ireland. The | for no allowance is made on exportation in 
Irish distiller, on the other hand, works | respect of the constituent parts of any ar- 
enerally from a mixture of raw grain and | ticle, however highly they may have been 
malt in variable proportions; but he re-| charged on importation by the Customs, 
ceives no drawback on account of such| or by the Excise, as articles subject to in- 
purely malt spirit made in Ireland; in| ternal taxation. Take, for instance, spirits 
fact, it was discontinued at the suggestion | of wine exported, in combination with other 
of the Irish distillers themselves. The’! ingredients: no drawback is allowed there; 
Irish distiller, however, says, as he uses and the exceptions prove the rule, for a 
more malt than the English, the allowance drawback is allowed upon beer exported, 
of lid. is not sufficient for him, and he | that is, upon the malt used in beer, because 


claims 23d.; but then he does not rectify 
or compound: he has no separate premises 
to provide for, as the English distiller has; 
and he will find ample compensation for 
the 1d. which he claims, in the 23d. which 
is allowed to the English distiller, and 
which forms an item in the 9d. differential 
duty. But neither the Scotch nor the 
Irish can, consistently with the principle 
which must be assumed as governing a 
differential rate of duty, viz., the amount 
charged upon any article necessarily used 
in the manufacture, claim any such 
compensation: if the home spirit could 
only be made from malt, it is obvious 
that the whole duty paid on malt by the 
distiller must be charged in the shape 
of a differential duty upon the colonial 


spirit which comes into competition with 


it They cannot claim any protection 
founded upon the use of taxed malt, 
which, in consulting the taste of their 
consumers, they may think it for their in- 
terest to employ—they are not compelled 
to use it; but they do use it, because it im- 
proves the quality and increases the price 
of the spirit. Malt spirit suits the taste of 
Scotland—mixed or raw grain spirit, that 
of Ireland—and a compounded spirit is pre- 
ferred in England; and the English distiller 
might just as well claim an allowance in 
respect of the duty on any foreign ingre- 
dients, such as fruits, sugar, spices, and 
essential oils, which he may use in impart- 
ing flavour or additional strength to the 
compounds known as British gin, cream of 
the valley, old tom, or the various other 
names by which the rectifiers distinguish 
their respective spirits, In all distillation 
acertain quantity of malt is indispensable, 
not for the purpose of giving flavour or 
strength, but in order to facilitate the pro- 
cess, and to what is called saccharize the 
materials. This indispensable quantity is 
l.llth, the proportions being of malt, 
2— oats, 2 — barley, 18 ; and for that 
an allowance is made, because it is in- 
dispensable; and the same principle will 
be found to prevail generally in drawbacks, 
VOL. XCI, {Tura} 





the use of grain malted, or unmalted, is not 
optional. The law compels the brewer to 
use malted corn, and therefore grants him 
an allowance, just as it does to the distiller 
upon the malt which he necessarily con- 
sumes in his business; but upon hops which 
are heavily taxed, but which are not indis- 
pensable in brewing, and the use of which 
the law does not prescribe, no drawback 
is allowed. Upon the same principle, a 
drawback is allowed on the exportation of 
paper and soap, for which returns have 
been moved, to the amount of the duty 
charged on them when manufactured : be- 
cause the duty is imposed on them by law, 
they cannot be made without it; there is 
no option about paying the duty, as there 
is with respect to malt. For the same reason 
a drawback was allowed on printed calicoes, 
glass, leather and vinegar, when the manu- 
facturers of these articles were compelled to 
pay Excise duty. Theanalogy of these cases 
confirms the correctness of the view taken 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as well 
as by the Board of Excise, in fixing the 
duty on rum. In cases of this kind, some 
broad general rule is obviously necessary 
to avoid the difficulty and (as in the end 
it would turn out) the injustice of attempt- 
ing to favour the different views of op- 
posing parties, because such attempts to 
adjust inequalities of condition would only 
multiply the claims on each side, as well 
as the difficulty of adjusting them. Allow 
the claim of the Scotch distiller for the 
malt with which he produces a complete 
spirit fit for use, and suited to the taste of 
his consumers; and I don’t see upon what 
ground the claim of the English distiller 
could be rejected for protection on account 
of his waste in rectifying, and of those ar- 
ticles he uses in compounding, and without 
which he would find no customers; while 
in Ireland, if you attempt an adjustment 
founded on the quantity of malt used at 
discretion, no uniform rate of duty could 
equitably be levied, because malt is there 
used in variable proportions. But you 
must either impose @ uniform rate of duty 
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on rum far higher than would be just 
towards the consumers of that spirit in 
England, or you must then have three dif- 
ferent rates of duty on colonial spirits, 
which would not only be contrary to our 
practice, and unjust to our colonies, but the 
Scotch and Irish distillers would speedily 
find the disadvantage of such a system, as 
the English distillers would unquestionably 
have as good a right to be protected from 
the competition of those countries as they 
claim against the colonial spirits; and 
upon this—upon the importation of spirits 
from Scotland and Ireland—the whole mat- 
ter rests. If those spirits compete with 
spirits made in England, it is clear that 
they must be on an equal footing, and that 
if the allowance of 9d. differential duty on 
rum fairly protects English spirits, that is, 
places rum on a footing of equality with 
it, why, it follows that Scotch and Irish 
spirits will in future, as heretofore, compete 
with English spirits, and consequently with 
rum also. The quantity of spirits pro- 
duced in England is 5,624,000 gallons; 
whilst of spirits imported from Scotland into 
England there were last year 2,136,000 
gallons, and from Ireland 1,418,000 gal- 
lons, together more than 3,500,000, equal 
to the 3-5ths of the whole quantity manu- 
factured in England. Is not this a proof 
that the spirits of Scotland and Ireland 
compete on equal terms with those of 
England? and is not this a trade more 
important than any connected with rum? 
and is it wise to run any risk of disturb- 
ing it by questions of protection with re- 
ference to the component parts of spirit 
in the three countries? One-third of the 
spirits distilled in Scotland comes to this 
country, and one-twelfth goes to Ire- 
land, which, if ingredients are to be con- 
sidered, would have a fair right to be pro- 
tected against such importations ; but in 
fact, if the duty paid on malt could be re- 
garded as giving a right to special and ex- 
clusive protection against the competition 
of the colonial spirit, I can’t see why it 
would not constitute an equally strong 
ground for protection against the competi- 
tion of the home-made grain spirit which 
is manufactured in Scotland and Ireland, 
and consumed there as an _ unrectified 
spirit. No such demand has, however, been 
dreamt of; nor can any with justice be 
claimed against the competition of the 
colonial spirit, beyond that which can be 
shown to be an extra and unavoidable ex- 
pense in the manufacture of the home over 
the colonial spirit. The malt spirit being 
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the best spirit produced, bears a relative 
price in the market more than equivalent 
to the malt duty. The price of pure malt 
spirit is 1s. 10d., the malt duty is 1s, 4d, 
showing a clear gain of 6d. a gallon over 
and above the cost entailed by the use of 
malt, just as gin and compounds command 
a price more than equivalent to the ingre. 
dients used in eompounding them; and 
malt spirit and grain spirit and compounds 
are severally consumed by parties who like 
to use the better and dearest, or the 
cheaper and inferior spirit. There is no 
principle that can with justice be adopted, 
except that of fixing the extra duty on 
rum with reference to the extra charges 
ascertained to press on grain spirit, leaving 
the competition between rum and home- 
made spirit, other than grain spirit, upon 
the same footing as the competition be- 
tween such home-made spirit, other than 
grain spirit, and grain spirit, now is, 
But, after all, the whole contest is about a 
shadow, a chimera; and there can, I am 
convinced, be no error more gross than to 
—_— that any large quantity of rum 
will ever be introduced into this country: 
the national taste is against it. This was 
proved, as I said before, in 1826; when 
the duty was lowered, a larger quantity 
was imported, in expectation of a demand 
which was found not to exist; and the im- 
portation decreased, while the production 
of British spirits largely increased. The 
total quantity of spirits consumed in Great 
Britain and Ireland is 26,000,000, while 
that of rum is about 2,500,000, being a 
difference of 23,500,000 in favour of the 
home-made article—nearly nine to one; and 
there is another material fact which must 
not be left out of consideration, which is, 
that not only the attention and industry 
of the colonies, but a vast amount of 
British capital and enterprise are now 
directed to improvement and economy 
in the manufacture of sugar; and every 
improvement that is effected leads to 4 
diminished production of rum. The ma- 
nufacture of sugar is the most valuable 
use to which the cane can be turned; and 
the more perfect the manufacture, the less 
will be the quantity of rum and molasses 
produced. Why, recently a most impor- 
tant experiment has been made which pro- 
mises to be successful, and to change the 
whole process of manufacture in the West 
Indies, and leave hardly a particle of the 
substance from which rum and molasses 
are now produced. Upon these grounds, 
then, I do trust your Lordships will not 
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see cause to sanction such a departure 
from your usual course as to consent to the 
Motion of the noble Duke that this Bill 
should be referred to a Select Committee. 
There are no facts to be ascertained which 
are not already in the possession of those 
who are interested in this subject; and no- 
thing in which an inquiry before a Com- 
mittee would assist your judgment, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the claims of the West 
Indians to a less amount of duty than that 
which this Bill imposes. There is only 
one item in the list of claims made 
by the distillers which is doubtful, viz., 
the money value of Excise restrictions. 
But the distillers, without supporting their 
estimate by either facts or arguments that 
would not equally apply to any other sum, 
have fixed that loss at 3d.; and my right 
hon. Friend, not being able to disprove it, 
any more than they were able to prove it, 
has allowed it. 1 trust that your Lord- 
ships may see fit to pursue a course similar 
to that pursued by the House of Commons 
upon a Motion of the same nature; and 
that you will not consent to delay or to 
alter a measure that the Government has 
brought forward, with a sincere conviction 
that it does equal justice and affords equal 
protection to the different interests con- 
cerned. I have only now to thank your 
Lordships for the patience with which you 
have listened to these details, upon a sub- 
ject necessarily dry and uninteresting, and 
which I fear 1 may not have rendered as 
clear as I could have wished. 

Lorp STANLEY said, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had declared that it 
was not intended by that Bill to carry out 
any abstract principle of free trade, but 
that it was to be regarded as merely a 
measure of justice to the West Indian co- 
lonies. For his own part, he was not de- 
sirous of upholding any protection to the 
British distiller at the expense, or to the 
sacrifice of the colonial interest, more than 
justice required. The whole question in- 
volved was as to the figure which should 
be charged for the differential duty; and 
this was the object of his noble Friend in 
moving for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the subject. He would suggest that 
the Bill be at once read a second time, 
and the House at once proceed to the dis- 
cussion of the proposition of his noble 
Friend (the Duke of Montrose). 

_ The Fart of CLARENDON had no ob- 
jection to the arrangement. 

Bill read 22. 

On the Motion that it be committed to a 
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Committee of the whole House on Monday 
next, 

The Duxe of MONTROSE rose to move 
that the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. Without resorting to such a course, 
he was sure that they could not arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion as to the amount of 
differential duty which should be charged. 
He referred to the Act of the Session be- 
fore last, relative to the importation into 
this country of spirits made in the Chan- 
nel Islands, which laid down the principle 
that a Customs duty ought to be imposed 
sufficient to counterbalance the loss to the 
distillers by Excise regulations, and enact- 
ed as that duty the sum of ls. 2d. The 
noble Earl stated, that they should not 
take into their calculation on this question 
of the differential duty, the amount of malt 
duty paid by the British distiller; but he 
was satisfied, if a Committee were granted, 
that he should be able to show that this 
was a most important element, which ought 
never to have been lost sight of in forming 
an estimate. The distillers also said, that 
such was the uncertainty of the course 
pursued by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that there was no security as to any 
further proceedings, or that he might not 
come down next year with another proposi- 
tion for change; they asked also for an in- 
vestigation into the restrictions which had 
been placed upon them, not only by duties, 
but in the shape of Excise regulations. 
Mr. Huskisson stated, that, independently 
of the charge of the malt duty, the loss oc- 
easioned by the Excise regulations, in the 
mode of levying it, to the maltster, was 
equivalent to not less than 50 per cent; to 
the distiller, however, the loss was much 
greater, in consequence of the Excise in- 
terfering with the process of manufacture 
in every stage. The loss to the distiller in 
consequence of the Excise regulations re- 
garding the use of yeast, was equivalent to 
an additional charge on him of 1d. a gal- 
lon. Again, the amount of spirits charged 
with the duty, was more than the amount 
produced by the distiller, The Govern- 
ment estimated the amount of duty by 
three different modes, and were at liberty 
to choose whichever gave the most amount 
of duty; so that it often happened that 
considerable loss was sustained by the 
distiller; as, although he paid duty on 
100 gallons, he did not get more than 95 
gallons of spirit. An allowance was also 
made for leakage or waste in foreign spi- 
rits as respected the duty; but nothing of 
the kind was allowed for British spirits. 
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Such allowance on rum was calculated to 
be at least 3 per cent; while on brandy it 
often amounted to as much as 8 per cent. 
This the British distillers calculated as 
equal to a duty of 2d. per gallon on spirits 
produced by them. The Irish distillers 
were allowed to bond spirits, and they were 
prepared to prove that while in bond there 
was a loss on their spirits equal on the 
average to 10 per cent. The noble Earl 
said that there were no Excise returns to 
show anything of the kind; but it should 
be remembered that the Excise made no 
returns respecting the quantity of home 
spirits in bond, as the revenue was not af- 
fected. All that he required on the pt 
of the English, Scotch, and Irish distiller, 
was a fair inquiry into the whole question. 
They stated that the Government had been 
mistaken; they therefore asked for inquiry. 
Was it not monstrous, that when a body of 
men stated the Government was mistaken, 
and offered to prove their case, the Go- 
vernment should say it would not hear 
them—that it would decide on its own re- 
sponsibility ? Government allowed there 


was a primd facie case of justice on the 
side of the distillers, and yet it would not 
hearthem. Another hardship the Scotch 


distillers laboured under, was connected 
with the importation of their spirit into 
England. The duty on spirit was less in 
Scotland than in this country; the distiller 
was only allowed by law to import it into 
England by sea; and before he took it out 
of bond for importation, he was compelled 
to pay the difference between the English 
and Scotch duty. If a cask should after- 
wards be staved, the distiller lost both his 
spirit and the duty he had paid on it. 
Now, the duty on colonial rum was only 
paid on its being taken out of bond for 
consumption. It should be remembered, 
too, that by the Excise regulations, the dis- 
tillers were obliged to finish one process 
before they began another; they were not 
allowed to carry on two at once. Thus 
they were compelled to extinguish their 
furnaces, causing a great loss of fuel. 
Then the Excise officers were required 
constantly to visit the premises. It was 
quite impossible to do this without admit- 
ting the cold air; this checked the fermen- 
tation, and was extremely injurious to the 
process. The distillers, therefore, stated 
as a fact, that these Excise regulations 
prevented them from drawing as much sac- 
eharine matter and spirits from the grain 
as they would otherwise. The loss from 
this cause was not less than a penny a gal« 
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lon; and it was to estimate these various 
losses, which the Government denied, that 
the distillers asked for a Committee, The 
noble Earl said, he did not believe there 
were hardships on the Scotch distillers, 
since they were able to send their spi- 
rits into competition with those of Eng- 
lish distillers, But the increase in the 
quantity of excised spirits in Scotland 
arose from the reduction of the duty from 
6s, 2d. per gallon to 3s. 8d. Before that 
reduction, illicit distillation prevailed, and, 
from the nature of the country, it was im- 
possible to prevent it; but under the lower 
duty, the illicit trade was destroyed, and 
the spirit made was brought to charge, 
That was the secret cause of the great ine 
crease in the quantity distilled in Scotland; 
but the returns of duty charged since the 
increase of the malt duty, showed that 
while raw spirits had greatly increased, 
those from malt had not, which was a com- 
plete proof that the malt duty did affect 
the trade in a very material degree, 
The distillers were also liable to pay an 
amount of malt duty proportionate to the 
quantity of spirit drawn from the malt, over 
and above the quantity allowed by law. 
They were supposed by the Government to 
draw sixteen gallons of spirit from a quar- 
ter of malt; but they oftea drew twenty 
gallons. By the Excise regulations, they 
were required to pay the malt duty as well 
as the spirit duty upon the difference, 
raising the duty from 8d. to 10d. and 11d. 
per gallon, This was not merely a ques- 
tion as to competition with rum, but the 
Bill allowed the importation of all colo- 
nial spirits; and the distillers would be 
exposed to much unequal competition in 
Canada, where the distillers were not 
subjected to a malt tax or Excise regula- 
tions, Was that fair justice? There could 
only be one answer to the question. The 
Excise regulations interfered so much with 
the processes of the distillers, that they 
were prevented from using improved modes. 
They were not allowed to try experiments; 
and they justly complained of being com- 
pelled always to proceed yee the old jog- 
trot plan. They said, if they were not 
fettered by the Excise regulations, they 
could draw a much greater. quantity of 
spirit from the malt, and thus. place them- 
selves on an equality with the foreign pro- 
ducer. He had now gone through the 
whole case; that of Ireland was very simi- 
lar; but he should leave it in the hands of 
the noble Earl. It was quite impossible to 
come to @ satisfactory conclusion on. all 
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th ints without going into a Commit- 
tee, ais they might be thoroughly inves- 
tigated. Without that inquiry, the settle- 
ment could not be a permanent one. He 
therefore moved that the Bill be referred 
to a Select Committee. 

The Eart of EGLINTOUN was of 
opinion that an inquiry ought to be gone 
into—not such an inquiry as could be made 
by speeches from certain noble Lords who 
might understand the question, and noble 
Lords who knew nothing about it, but such 
an inquiry as would bring out the truth, 
and cause justice to be fairly done to all 

ies. en therefore a remonstrance 
bed been made by the distillers, it would 
be dealing rather harshly not to allow that 
body an opportunity of stating their case. 
It was due as much to the colonist as to 
the distiller that such an investigation 
should take place. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had meditated an extreme in- 
justice in the first instance to the home 
distiller, or else he now meditated a similar 
injustice to the colonies ; for he at first in- 
tended to make only a difference of 6d. in 
the duty, but, as he said, in order to facili- 
tate the passing of the Bill in that House, 
he would put on an additional duty of three- 
pence on rum. The noble Duke who had 
proposed the Amendment had gone so fully 
into details, that he would not attempt to 
follow him through his arguments, but 
would content himself by alluding very 
shortly to the probable operation of the 
measure, as far as the Scotch distillers 
were concerned. The laws regulating the 
operation of the distillers were so minute 
in their details, and so new in language, 
that it was impossible for their Lordships 
to ascertain the correctness of the calcula- 
tions made by the distillers. The case of 
the malt distillers was one of simpler na- 
ture; and so impressed was he with the 
justness of the case which they had made 
out, that if he stood alone he would urge 
upon their Lordships the necessity of re- 
jecting the measure. The facts as regard- 
ed Scotland were yery few and very simple. 
The + gy duty was 4s. and 5s. on rum, 
the duty on whisky was 3s, 8d., and the 
duty on the quantity of malt requisite for 
& gallon 8d., making altogether 4s. 4d., 
thus leaving’ only one penny to meet the 
losses sustained by Excise restrictions. In 
dealing with the question as regarded that 
country, it should be borne in mind that it 
was less a financial than a social question 


that ‘had! ‘to be ‘solved. There were 250 


Works—distillery works—in Scotland, in 
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which a capital of more than half a million 
was cached: which employed thousands 
of persons, and distributed more than a 
hundred thousand pounds in payment of 
wages. If a false step was now taken, the 
risk would be run of driving that branch of 
industry to foreign countries, and throwing 
thousands of persons out of employment, and 
hundreds of acres out of cultivation. The 
noble Ear! then read letters from distillers, 
one of whom paid 6001. a week in wages, 
and another of whom had reared 4,000I. 
worth of pigs from the refuse of his distil- 
lery, to aoe what would be the probable 
amount of injury to the country if that 
branch of its industry were destroyed. It 
would also have the effect of adding an in- 
calculable number of paupers to rates al- 
ready overburdened with the maintenance 
of the poor. Was the present, he would 
ask their Lordships, a time to injure the 
Scottish landowner, and more especially 
the Highland proprietor, when they were 
so nobly straining every nerve to support 
their famishing people; and their people as 
nobly enduring the fearful privation to 
which they were exposed? The noble 
Earl then read a letter, relating the ship- 
wreck of a vessel laden with meal on the 
part of the Highland coast where the dis- 
tress was greatest; and stating that the 
poor people had exerted themselves to the 
utmost to save the vessel and cargo, while 
not a single pound of the meal had been 
lost. If it were really true that by the 
passing of this measure the incentive to 
crime would be diminished—if the crime 
of intoxication were likely to be abated— 
then, he would say, it would be cheaply 
purchased ; but, in his opinion, such would 
not be the tendency. The quantity of 
spirits consumed would not be diminished, 
for the loss of whisky would be supplied 
by the same quantity of rum. The only 
difference, therefore, would be in the qua- 
lity of the spirit. But then came another 
and a very serious consideration. The 
people of Scotland were so strongly at- 
tached to their whisky that they would 
not be satisfied with the foreign spirit; and 
the consequence would be, that illicit dis- 
tillation would be extensively resorted to. 
The measure would thus have the twofold 
evil effect of injuring the revenue, and low- 
ering the morals of the people of that coun- 
try. The distillers did not base their claims 
on protection, or ask for differential duties, 
without good and sufficient cause, They 
could not enter upon a more profitable mode 
of manufacture than they employed at pre- 
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sent, as the law and the Excise obliged them 
to distil in one manner. They were thus 
precluded from the benefits of improvement 
in the process—an advantage which was 
not denied to the colonial producer. If 
British and colonial spirits were placed 
upon the same level, the distillers at home 
ought to be liberated from all those re- 
strictions which so peculiarly oppressed 
their trade; otherwise it would be a rank 
injustice to them. He trusted, therefore, 
that their Lordships would pause before 
they passed the Bill before them; and that 
they would agree without opposition to the 
noble Duke’s proposal. 

Lorp CAMPBELL bore testimony to 
the extreme ability with which the noble 
Duke opposite had brought forward the 
distillers’ case, and proved himself master 
of all its complicated details. At the same 
time, it appeared to him that the noble 
Duke had not succeeded in shaking the 
arguments contained in the statement of 
his noble Friend who moved the second 
reading of the Bill. In the course of his 
(Lord Campbell’s) whole Parliamentary ex- 
perience, he had never heard a more able 
speech in either House of Parliament than 
that in which his noble Friend had pro- 
posed the second reading of the Bill. With- 
out any exaggeration, or any deviation 
from the main question for discussion, his 
noble Friend had laid before their Lord- 
ships plainly, and with characteristic dis- 
tinctness, the facts of the case—the facts 
which had weighed with his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
the facts which had weighed with the Go- 
vernment—and the facts which had weighed 
with the other House of Parliament. The 
noble Duke had not attempted to contra- 
dict any of the calculations which the no- 
ble Earl had made; and it was only on the 
vague question as to the loss which the 
distiller would sustain from Excise restrie- 
tions that the noble Duke tried to argue 
the case. That alone made a strong primd 
facie case in favour of the Bill. The Go- 
vernment had no possible object but to do 
what was fair and just between the colonial 
producers and the interests at home. The 
question was not one of a party character, 
neither did it contain a single considera- 
tion connected with politics. Great anx- 
iety had been felt by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to calmly consider the ob- 
ject he had in view, with a desire to deal 
equitably between both interests. The no- 
ble Lord opposite (Lord Stanley), who had 
presented a petition against the Bill, had 
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charged the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with vacillating as to the course which he 
intended to adopt with reference to this 
subject; but he begged to assure their 
Lordships, that when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, at the close of the last 
Session of Parliament, proposed a shilling 
duty, it was intended to be, and was stated 
to be, a temporary measure only; and his 
reason for postponing a conclusive measure, 
arose from the circumstance of his desire 
to investigate the matter in all its bearings, 
in order to do ample justice to both par. 
ties. The right hon. Gentleman did con. 
sider it; and, after laborious calculations, 
came to the conclusion that a differential 
duty of sixpence would give ample com. 
pensation to the British distiller for the 
disadvantages under which he was placed; 
but, on further consideration, he raised the 
duty to 9d. In the other House of Par. 
liament, where the interests of the distil- 
lers were well and efficiently represented, 
upon a division, a majority of seventy-five 
declared in favour of the reduction of dif- 
ferential duty. Upon due consideration, 
he hoped their Lordships would arrive at 
the conclusion that ample justice had been 
done to both interests. As far as English 
distillers were concerned, he thought the 
noble Duke, and the noble Lord who had 
followed him, had not in the slightest de- 
gree succecded in detecting any error in 
the caleulations of his noble Friend. As 
far as the English distillers were con- 
cerned, he thought his noble Friend had 
shown that 9d. was an ample protection. 
He did not consider that the reduction of 
duty would increase illicit distillation; the 
only question was whether it would give 
an undue tendency to the consumption of 
rum instead of whisky, and he did not 
think it would. He would be the last man 
to oppose anything advantageous to his 
countrymen, with respect to whom he cor- 
dially concurred in the well-merited eulo- 
gium of the noble Earl who had just ad- 
dressed the House; but he had no appre- 
hension that the measure would cause 
the consumption of rum in preference to 
whisky. The malt distillers of Scotland 
were at present able to compete with the 
English distillers in their own market; for 
it was a fact, that 2,000,000 of gallons of 
whisky were imported into England from 
Scotland annually. The superior quality 
of the Scoth whisky, and he would instance 
the case of Islay whisky, would always 
serve to maintain its consumption. That 
peculiar description of spirit had main- 
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tained, did maintain, and would maintain 
its reputation wherever it appeared, and 
wherever there were persons capable of 
appreciating it. He felt it to be his duty 
to oppose the Amendment of the noble 
Duke, as he thought it was idle to suppose 
any good could be effected by examining 
distillers and persons engaged in the ma- 
nufacture of spirits, who only knew the 
subject with a view to their own advantage; 
and, although the petitioners, as was stated 
by the noble Lord opposite (Lord Stanley), 
were unanimous, as all petitioners were, 
and sure to be, against any fiscal regulation 
which they thought might be injurious to 
them, or deprive them of any undue ad- 
yantage—notwithstanding, as he said, that 
unanimity on the part of the petitioners, 
he should oppose the Amendment of the 
noble Duke. 

The Duke of RICHMOND observed, 
that the arguments advanced by the noble 
Lord at the opposite side, showed the ab- 
solute necessity of referring the subject to 
a Select Committee. He found the noble 


and learned Lord who had last addressed 
them, declaring that sixpence was a sufli- 
cient protection, and that the manufacture 
of the Scotch spirit was so superior that 
no competition was to be dreaded from the 


foreign producer. He (the Duke of Rich- 
mond), did not, however, think the noble 
and learned Lord knew much about the 
manufacture of whisky. It appeared he 
knew much better how to drink it than to 
make it. It was quite true that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had given a public 
pledge last Session, that he would bring 
forward a measure to reduce the duty on 
foreign spirits. He could not deny that 
such a pledge was given; but his noble 
and learned Friend opposite had said that, 
after much deliberation, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had made up his mind as 
to the precise amount of duty; and yet, a 
fortnight after the meeting of Parliament, 
they found the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer giving up a part of his proposition, 
and giving greater protection to the dis- 
tillers of Scotland. This showed that the 
much-yaunted ‘‘ mature deliberation and 
careful consideration”? of the right hon. 
Gentleman went for nothing, and proved 
that, if he had consulted the proper sources 
of information, and not consulted the gen- 
tlemen of the Board of Trade, whose busi- 
ness it was to alter and put different con- 
structions upon things, his conclusions 
might have been of another kind. The right 
hon. Gentleman had availed himself of in- 
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formation supplied to the Board of Trade, 
and from returns similar to those of which 
they had such pretty specimens laid upon 
the Table of their House. But when he 
saw the statement of the distillers, he al- 
tered his intention, and gave them a pro- 
tection of 3d. more. The noble Lord op- 
posite, however, considered that too much 
had been given the distillers, and that the 
protection ought to have been 6d. instead 
of 9d. That was his (the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s) ground for asking for a Commit- 
tee to inquire into the allegations made by 
the distillers. He did not stand there to 
see justice done to one interest to the ex- 
clusion of another. He was the advocate 
of the Irish, the English, and the Scotch 
distillers, and on their behalf he called for 
a Committee. But it was said by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, ‘‘ You need 
not be afraid of injury, because very little 
foreign spirit will be brought into this 
country.’’ Why, then, inflame and alarm 
the minds of men who had embarked a large 
amount of capital, and had built expensive 
premises for the prosecution of their busi- 
ness, if the result of this measure would 
not cause large importations of the foreign 
produce? His noble Friend who spoke 
second in the debate had said he could not 
understand how it would promote illicit dis- 
tillation; yet his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Eglintoun) had said that if the distillers 
were ruined the people were so fond of 
whisky that they would procure the illicit 
spirit in preference to the foreign. He 
agreed with that argument, for no one who 
knew the people, and had spent much time 
in Scotland, did not also know the de- 
moralising effects of the illicit distillation 
of whisky in that country. It turned the 
labourers from their natural and useful oc- 
cupation into distillers, and led them into 
danger and degradation. How was that 
difficulty to be got rid of ? They had on 
their Statute-book one of the most unjust 
and impolitie Acts that ever obtained the 
sanction of Parliament. They had the 
malt tax, which would constantly come 
against them, and until they got rid of it 
they could not bring forward any measures 
of this kind without finding the greatest 
difficulties interposed. He hoped the day 
was not far distant when that Act would 
be repealed; and he trusted that the peo- 
ple of England, now that they had been 
promised cheap bread, would take care 
that they also got cheap beer. He could 
not sit down without expressing his hearty 
concurrence in the line of conduct adopted 
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by his noble Friends, who had opposed the 
measure with so much ability. He re- 
gretted that Parliament appeared to pro- 
ceed on the worst possible principle that 
Parliament could be guided by. They pro- 
fessed themselves willing to hear the ap- 
peals of the people; but petitions might be 
presented to their House, and they would 
not attend to them, neither would they 
rant any inquiry into their grievances. 
Fie could not expect that in that Council 
Chamber they would change those Acts 
which had reflected so much disgrace on 
the House of Lords last Session; but he 
did expect they would at least grant an 
opportunity for inquiry. Last year they 
refused to hear the silk-weavers, and now 
they refused to hear the distillers. If they 
continued to pursue this ill-judged policy, 
soon would the independence of their cha- 
racter as alegislative assembly be lost, and 
soon would their decisions be regulated 
only by the will of the Minister and by the 
acts of his followers. 

Lorp STANLEY had really expected, 
after the able and conclusive arguments 
which had been adduced by the noble 
Lord behind him, by the noble Duke who 
had just sat down, and by the other noble 
Lords who had opposed this measure, that 
some farther notice would have been taken 
by the noble Lords who represented the Go- 
vernment in that House beyond the speech 
of the noble and learned Lord opposite. 
It appeared to him that the question of 
‘‘free trade ’’ did not enter into that dis- 
cussion; but he would tell them what did. 
It was a question of justice between two 
classes whose interests might be mate- 
rially and deeply affected by changes which 
appeared to them to involve a small sum, 
and to be matter of insignificance, but 
which, reckoned by the large scale to 
which they were applied, might have the 
effect of altering the whole course of trade, 
and transferring a great and important 
consideration from one party to another, 
and that under regulations professing to 
place them both on a footing of fair and 
just equality. As his noble Friend (the 
Duke of Richmond) had already stated, 
the Government had originally declared, 
that after a careful examination of the 
question—after testing the facts and mak- 
ing calculations—they thought a differen- 
tial duty of 6d. a duty which was fair and 
reasonable and equitable between the par- 
ties. Well, if they thought that, they 
ought to have adhered to it. They were 
not. there to dispense favours, If it had 
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been a favour for which the distillers hag 
been applying, and if it would have been 
conferred without injury to others, no man 
could have complained of it. But Her 
Majesty’s Ministers were not in the posi- 
tion of being entitled to confer a favour on 
one class at the expense of another, or at 
the expense of that justice which they were 
bound to consult. It was true the sum in 
question was but 3d. per gallon; but that 
3d. a gallon had been applied to an article 
the intrinsic value of which was 2s. They 
treated it as if it was a matter of indiffer. 
ence whether it should be 3d. a gallon 
more, or 3d. a gallon less. But he would 
ask the Government, was it a matter of 
indifference to impose 15 per cent more or 
less? He (Lord Stanley) would be the 
last person to refuse to call upon their 
Lordships to make a sacrifice for the pur- 
pose of doing justice to the West India in- 
terest. It had been his fortune to be con- 
nected with a question in which, for the 
sake of the West India interest, he did 
call upon Parliament to make a sacrifice; 
and it was his happiness and pride that he 
had been in any degree instrumental in 
inducing the people of England, for the 
purpose of doing an act of justice, to make 
one of the largest pecuniary sacrifices ever 
made in favour of the West India interest. 
With these feelings, he did not think he 
could be charged with wishixg to place the 
interests of any other class in unjust com- 
petition with the interests of the West 
Indian proprietors. But not only the West 
Indian proprietors, but the proprietors of 
Cuba, Havannah, and the Brazils, ought 
not to require greater advantages in free 
trade than those which were conferred up- 
on our own fellow-countrymen. They were 
not about to place them upon terms of 
equality, but upon terms of inequality. 
They asked, therefore, for an opportunity 
of proving this allegation: they said, ‘‘ Dis- 
pute our different statements, if you please; 
prove the error of our calculations, and we 
will submit to your decision without a mur- 
mur and without hesitation; but at least do 
not refuse to hear us.’’ They offered to 
be examined—prove that their allegations 
were unfounded, and thenthey would submit 
without a murmur. But he would venture 
to say that if they would but grant an in- 
quiry, they would have the sanction of the 
House to the principle which would place 
both the. British producer and the colonist 
on the same footing. These were ques- 
tions which wholly turned on correct caleu- 
lations of a penny here, a halfpenny there, 
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and twopence in another place; which 
sums, though apparently trivial, made a 
wide difference to the parties concerned, 
notwithstanding the free and easy way in 
which the noble Earl opposite went from 
sixpence to threepence. That, in fact, was 
the whole question. It was not what the 
noble Earl would allow of the claim, but 
whether that claim was justly threepence, 
or a penny, or only a halfpenny. To say 
that he considered they were entitled to 
this sum or the other, was but begging the 
question; which really was whether the cal- 
culation of the Government or that of the 
distillers, was the most equitable. He 
thought the clear and able speech made by 
his noble Friend behind him—a speech 
most clear and interesting on a subject by 
no means interesting in itself, but rendered 
so by the admirable clearness with which 
he brought before the House a series of 
complicated calculations — was perfectly 
conclusive. He would not weaken the force 
and effect of that speech by going through 
those calculations in detail; but there were 
one or two points in the argument of the 
noble Earl opposite which he must notice. 
The first was the extraordinary manner in 
which he treated questions that related to 
such small sums as a penny. Did the no- 
ble Lord not know that small matters in 
detail become large ones in the aggregate? 
He would mention a case. The distillers 
were compelled, every new fermentation, 
to use a new portion of yeast; but, af- 
ter one fermentation, its power was not 
wholly exhausted, and it would be a gain 
to use it in successive operations in suc- 
cessive vats. But no, said their laws, you 
shall not do it, because there would be some 
risk of fraud in the amount of spirit pro- 
duced. Therefore, the yeast was all thrown 
away, though it might not be exhausted ; 
and the consequence of their laws was 
that fresh yeast had to be purchased for 
each separate operation. This was clearly 
and manifestly an expenditure solely caused 
by their laws. His noble Friend pointed 
out most clearly the operation of the draw- 
back, respecting which the noble Earl op- 
posite said he would allow but a halfpenny, 
although the claim of the distillers was 
threepence halfpenny. But they asked 
their Lordships not to allow that claim, 
but that the distillers might come before 
them, and prove if they could their right to 
the amount they claimed; to give in detail 
every item of that demand. He would 
state another case of extreme hardship 
which arose out of these restrictive laws. 
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The wort was not allowed to be transferred 
from one vat to another except in the pre- 
sence of an Excise officer; they could not 
even have two vats open at the same time. 
To say nothing of the loss by delayed fer- 
mentation in consequence of this law, what 
was the result if one of these vats should 
burst? Though it might so happen that 
by drawing a plug the whole of the liquor 
might be saved, by being run off into an- 
other vessel, the brewer would be liable to 
heavy penalties if he were to do so, unless 
in the presence of an exciseman; and the 
whole of the liquor must run to waste, 
though it might have been saved. The va- 
lue of the wort in some of the vats in the 
large breweries, on which duty was paid, was 
1,500/.; and because they were not allow- 
ed to draw a plug, liquor to the value of 
1,500/., on which the duty was actually 
paid, must, under such circumstances, run 
to waste. What was worse, of that 1,5001., 
1,200. was duty; and of that duty the 
brewer would not be able to make one 
shilling. That would, he supposed, be a 
mere trifle to the noble Lord on the other 
side of the House. But let the distillers 
prove the amount of loss to which they were 
subject by these regulations. He would 
not now go into the details respecting the 
Excise; but if their Lordships would turn 
to the Seventh Report of the Commission 
which sat in 1834, of which Sir Henry 
Parnell was chairman, they would find seven 
folio pages full of these restrictions, which 
pressed with such heaviness upon brew- 
ing and distilling. It was indeed difficult 
to believe how any set of men could have 
so long submitted to them; but they did 
not complain. They said it might be neces- 
sary to impose these restrictions to prevent 
any loss in the amount of duty; but when 
the Government proposed to place them on 
the same footing with persons whose ma- 
nufacture was free from these restrictions, 
they did ask them to give them a counter- 
vailing duty. What they now asked for 
was a Committee in order that they might 
see justice done to all parties. Another 
point to which the noble Earl had not al- 
luded at all was, that the distillers in the 
East and West Indies had not only free- 
dom from these extraordinary expenses, but 
they were at liberty to use that which was 
to them the cheapest material. Here, 
then, was a duty on molasses; take off 
that, and let the distillers enter into a fair 
competition. But no; distillation from mo- 
lasses would risk a chance of fraud upon 
the revenue; and the British distiller, 
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therefore, was not allowed to use the 
cheapest materials. To prevent that fraud, 
the British distiller was prevented from 
using molasses, from which in Jamaica and 
the East Indies the rum was made, and they 
made him no allowance whatever, and im- 
posed no countervailing duty. This was a 
dry subject, and well nigh exhausted. It 
laid, however, in a narrow compass. Their 
Lordships were not asked to decide whe- 
ther it would be an act of injustice, or 
whether the claim of the distillers was 
unjust; but he asked them, before they 
affirmed that the Government should give 
@ certain amount of differential duty—not 
even that which the Government itself be- 
lieved to be equitable—viz., a reduction of 
fifty per cent on what they imposed last 
year—which was a reduction of 100 per 
cent on that which, in 1825, after the most 
careful consideration and revision of the 
Excise and Revenue Laws, was imposed, 
and which had remained since that time in 
force without any complaint being made— 
but they were asked not to set aside the 
result of all that inquiry and experience 
without an examination of the parties most 
affected by the proposed alteration. This 
was the full extent, and no more, of the 
Motion of the noble Duke. He trusted 
Her Majesty’s Ministers would take an 
opportunity of explaining more freely and 
in what mode they had made the cal- 
culations from which they had arrived at 
their decision; and, on the other hand, 
that those who would be injured by this 
measure might be allowed, if they could do 
so, to substantiate their grounds of com- 
plaint. To adopt any other course would 
be an act of injustice which he could not 
believe their Lordships would sanction; 
and he would, therefore, most cordially 
vote for the Motion of the noble Duke. 
Eart GREY said, that the observations 
made from the other side of the House had 
entirely failed to shake the reasonings of 
his noble Friend who had introduced the 
measure. Upon that statement of the 
ease, indeed, Her Majesty’s Ministers were 
willing to leave the question for the deci- 
sion of their Lordships; and he felt confi- 
dent that, with all the additions which the 
acuteness of the noble Lord who had just 
addressed the House could suggest to the 
adverse argument, such of their Lordships 
as had heard the whole debate would not 
be disposed to deny that the opening state- 
ment still remained untouched. The prin- 
cipal motive he had for now addressing 
their Lordships, was merely that he de- 
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sired to meet that sort of taunt which had 
been thrown out against Her Majesty’s 
Government from the other side of the 
House, and to show that concern which 
would naturally be felt by one holding the 
office he had the honour to hold, on a 
question so materially affecting colonial in. 
terests. The noble Lord (Lord Stanley) 
had adverted to the change which had 
taken place in the course announced by 
Her Majesty’s Government; a differential 
duty of 6d. having been proposed on rum, 
and before the subject came to be decided 
in the other House of Parliament a duty of 
9d., as was thought right under the circum- 
stances, having been substituted. There 
was really no need for concealment in such 
a matter; and he (Earl Grey) had no hesi- 
tation in saying still, that 6d. would be a 
fairer amount of duty. But in matters of 
taxation, it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to defer to the sense of the other 
House of Parliament; and it did appear to 
Her Majesty’s Ministers that the proposi- 
tion in favour of a duty of 6d. was a pro- 
position which they would not succeed in 
carrying; therefore, and therefore only, had 
they substituted a duty of 9d. It was 
said that justice to the colonists required 
their Lordships to submit the whole subject 
to a Select Committee. Those, however, 
who were directly interested in the colonies 
did not desire to have the question referred 
to a Select Committee. What they did 
desire was, that the Bill as it now stood 
should pass with the least possible delay. 
What would be the result if the Motion for 
a Select Committee were carried? The 
Motion, indeed, was proposed with no other 
view and object than to get rid of the mat- 
ter altogether. It was further argued that 
their Lordships should agree to appoint 
Select Committee for the purpose of hav- 
ing the statements made by parties on op- 
posite sides of the question properly seru- 
tinized. But there were no new facts to 
be brought forward; all the facts of the 
case had already been given in the fullest 
detail. The irregularity with which the 
proceedings in Committees were conducted 
was known to their Lordships; he had 
heard of some remarkable instances of 
such irregularity, and that at no very dis- 
tant date. Was it to be supposed that, if 
the decision of a Committee were to be 
carried by a majority of three over two, 
that decision would, irrespective of the rea- 
sons on which it was founded, govern the 
judgment of their Lordships and of the 
other House of Parliament? Their Lord- 
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ships must still weigh the reasons; they 
must again debate the question on the 
Committee’s report. With regard to the 
claims of the distillers, which had been 
stated with so much ability by his noble 
Friend opposite, he would refer again to a 

int alluded to by the noble Earl who had 
introduced the measure. In 1830, the 
whole body of distillers submitted a memo- 
rial to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
drawn up with great ability, and the whole 
amount they then laid claim to was a differ- 
ential duty of 1s. 6d.; and on their own 
statement it appeared that 93d. of that 
was made up of the increased price of corn 
consequent upon the corn laws. Now the 
corn laws were at an end; and as, leaving 
that out of the question, 8$d. was consid- 
ered so lately as 1830; since when, there 
had been no alteration in the duties on 
malt, or in any way which could make 
their case worse, the 9d. now proposed was 
4d. more than they then demanded. He 
should, however, perhaps be told that that 
only related to English distillers, and that 
it did not touch the Irish and Scotch. In 
order to meet this, it would be necessary to 
look at the comparative position of the par- 
ties; and if they found that the present 
condition of the Scotch and Irish was as 
good as that of the English distillers, there 
was an end of the arguments. That equal- 
ity was the fact; the Scotch and Irish 
distillers could meet with advantage their 
English rivals in the English market, as 
had been most satisfactorily proved by the 
noble Lord (Lord Campbell). Of the whole 
quantity of spirits consumed in this coun- 
try, the proportion distilled in Scotland 
and Ireland, as compared with England, 
was as 5 to 4. That surely decided the 
argument in favour of the Government 
Measure. The Bill passed last year re- 
Specting sugar created great alarm in the 
British colonies; but he was happy to say 
that the prospect of such measures being 
passed, as that allowing the use of sugar 
in breweries and distilleries, the one now 
before the House, together with the more 
favourable prospect of good crops, had 
greatly tended to mitigate that alarm. By 
the last advices he had received, he found 
that more cheerful anticipations were en- 
tertained; and that they were looking for- 
ward, by means of increased exertions and 
the operations of the measures he had al- 
luded to, to meet the competition to which 
they were subjected by the Bill of last 
year. But he (Earl Grey) did say that, 
having exposed them to that competition, 
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it would be an act not very easy to justify 
if their Lordships, by rejecting this Bill, 
dashed the cup of hope from the lips of the 
colonists, and disappointed their highly 
raised expectations, and taught them that 
the principle of competition was adopted 
to their prejudice; but not when it tended 
to their advantage. If their Lordships 
passed the Bill, he (Earl Grey) should be 
more sanguine every day of the happy ef- 
fects as to the improvement of the colonies 
of that measure of last year; but he could 
perceive no course so calculated to shake 
the confidence of the colonists in British 
legislation; he could perceive no course so 
calculated to injure trade as that of reject- 
ing a Bill sent up from the other House 
by such an overwhelming majority of men 
of all political opinions and of all parties. 
He trusted the House would not take so 
fatal a course, but pass the Bill without 
any delay. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, that as he 
had been intrusted with petitions from Ire- 
land on the subject of this Bill, he felt that 
he should not do his duty if he did not say 
a few words on the present occasion. He 
believed that in the history of the three 
kingdoms no instance could be found of 
any class which had been subjected to such 
frequent alterations of the law, and to such 
practical injustice by the Legislature, as 
the distillers. He had been justified in his 
opposition to the course taken by the late 
Government with respect to distilleries by 
the fact, that they had in a subsequent 
Session been compelled to retrace their 
steps and repeal the law which they had 
themselves passed. It was in the same 
spirit at the present moment that he ad- 
dressed their Lordships on the part of a 
great commercial interest, not merely con- 
nected with the country to which he be- 
longed, but with the whole United King- 
dom, who, though differing on some points 
among themselve:, were united in pre- 
ferring a prayer to their Lordships to grant 
the moderate and rational request that they 
would institute an inquiry before they pro- 
ceeded to legislate. His noble Friend 
(Earl Grey) had dealt with the Amend- 
ment as if it were a proposition to reject 
the Bill. [Cheers.| It appeared by those 
cheers that noble Lords so regarded it; 
but if such was the object of the proposi- 
tion, he for one should hesitate much be- 
fore he joined in rejecting this measure. 
But that really was not the nature of the 
Amendment. Was there any contest about 
the principle of the Bill? None. If there 
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were, then that would be a question for the 
House itself to determine, and not one that 
should be referred to a Select Committee. 
The principle was admitted on both sides— 
namely, the adoption of a measure which 
should be productive of an equality of trade 
as between the colonial and the home pro- 
ducers of spirits. How was that equality 
of trade to be produced? It was by im- 
posing upon the colonial article introduced 
into this country a discriminating duty 
which should be equal to the amount of 
charge to which the home article was sub- 
jected. Now this, he contended, was en- 
tirely a matter of inquiry; and he might 
appeal to the present debate as a proof of 
the necessity of it. There had been state- 
ments made with great ability on both 
sides; were their Lordships prepared upon 
those statements, on one side or the other, 
to come to a decision with respect to which 
of the two parties of asserters were in the 
right or in the wrong? On the one hand 


he was told that this was a matter per- 
fectly immaterial to the colonial interests, 
because the taste of the people of England 
was averse to rum; on the other hand his 
noble Friend opposite, naturally feeling for 
the interests of the party with which he 
was connected, said that it was a question 


in which the colonial interests were deeply 
involved, and that the colonies could not 
be prosperous except by an alteration in 
the duty on rum. When doctors differed. 
it was not for him to resolve their differ- 
ences; but it strongly proved that it was a 
case fit for inquiry. One word for Ireland. 
There were few branches of commercial 
interest connected with that country ; but 
a small amount of capital was embarked 
in manufacturing industry there. That 
was one of the evils to which Ireland was 
subjected. But, among the few occupa- 
tions which diverted the people from the 
cultivation of the land, in order to apply 
themselves to commercial pursuits, the 
distilleries of the country furnished the 
most productive means of employment. 
He, therefore, was not willing, without in- 
quiry, to adopt a measure which might in 
its results seriously and injuriously affect 
that interest. On these grounds he should 
support the Amendment proposed by his 
noble Friend. 


The House divided:—Content 57; 
Non-content 48: Majority for the Mo- 
tion 9. 


Bill read 22. 
House adjourned, 
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Minvutgs.) Pusiic BILLs.—1° Removal Amendment, 
2° Highways. 
Reported.—Lunatic Asytums. 
Peritions Presentev. By Lord J. Russell, from Rigby 

Wason, Esq., for Alteration of Law with respect to Bri! 
at Elections.—By Mr. F. Dundas, and Sir A. L. Hay, 
from several places in Scotland, “against the Marriage 
(Scotland) Bill.—From Ratepayers of the Town and 
Parish of Presteign, in the Counties of Radnor and He. 
reford, in favour of the Rating of Tenements (No. 9) 
Bill.—By a great many Hon. Members, from an immense 
number of places, for and against the Government Plan 
of Education. — By the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
from Halifax, in favour of the Health of Towns Bill, — 
By Lord J. Russell, from Guardians of Carrick-on-Shan 
non Union, against the Introduction of a certain Clause 
in the Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill—By Mr. Divett, from 
Governor, Deputy-Governor, Assistants, and Guardians 
of the Poor of the City and County of the City of Exon, 
for Repeal or Alteration of the Poor Removal Act.—By 
Sir H. Campbell, and other Hon. Members, from several 
places in Scotland, against the Registering Births, &¢, 
(Scotland) Bill, and Marriage (Scotland) Bill; and by Mr. 
Hume, from Parish Schoolmasters and Session Clerks of 
Forfar and Argyleshire, for Compensation in respect of 
the same.—From Bath, for the Suppression of Promis- 
.cuous Intercourse. 


PORTUGAL. 


Sm DE LACY EVANS rose to put a 
question to the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government respecting the result of 
the intercession of the British Government 
with that of Portugal concerning the gene- 
rals and troops who were lately granted an 
honourable capitulation by Marshal Sal- 
danha, and who were said to have been 
sinee transported to the penal and unheal- 
thy colony of Angola. The troops referred 
to had retired with the honours of war, and 
expected and were promised to be treated 
as soldiers usually were under such circum- 
stances. He regretted, however, that that 
had not been the case. They had been 
marched to Lisbon, put on board ship, and 
crowded together in a eruel and most op- 
pressive manner. He admitted the right 
of the Government to detain those parties 
and keep them in safe custody, but he de- 
nied their right to transport them to an 
unhealthy penal colony. Nearly three 
months had now elapsed since the Govern- 
ment had promised to intercede, but as yet 
nothing had transpired. He trusted the 
noble Lord would be able to inform the 
House that an order had been sent out for 
the return of those unfortunate prisoners 
from Angola. 

Lord J. RUSSELL: It is quite true 
that certain prisoners, who surrendered 
with the honours of war, were afterwards 
placed on board a ship of war in ‘the har- 
bour of Lisbon, and were afterwards or- 
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dered to be sent in a brig to Angola. The 

ound stated for that determination was 
that a plot had been laid for their escape— 
that they had many friends in Lisbon—and 
that their escape could not otherwise have 
been prevented. In the opinion of the British 
Government that justification was not suffi- 
cient, and they instructed their representa- 
tive at the Court of Lisbon to express very 
strongly their opinion of the harshness of 
that proceeding. We have not for the last 
ten days received any intelligence from Lis- 
bon, but we expect shortly to receive further 
information. I am in hopes that those 


risoners have not yet been sent to Angola; 
bat we have received no intelligence that 
the original intention of the Portuguese 
Government has been altered. 


SUPPLY—GOVERNMENT PLAN OF EDUCA- 
TION—ADJOURNED DEBATE (FOURTH 
NIGHT). 


Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL moved the 
Order of the Day for resuming the Ad- 
journed Debate on the House going into 
Committee of Supply. 

Debate resumed. Question agreed to. 
Order read. 

On the question that the Speaker do 
now leave the Chair, 

Sm W. CLAY said, that in bringing 
forward the Motion of which he had given 
notice, it would be necessary for him to 
trouble the House with but few observa- 
tions. He had stated fully, last evening, 
the reasons which induced him to withhold 
his support from the Government scheme. 
The House had decided in favour of that 
scheme by a very large majority, and he 
bowed to that decision. Certainly, he could 
not repress his apprehension that the de- 
cision of the House might prove the fertile 
source of future anxiety and trouble. They 
had thought fit—instead of endeavouring 
to frame some comprehensive plan of na- 
tional education—to place the State at the 
head of a vast scheme of sectarian educa- 
tion; and he feared they must be prepared 
for the perplexities and embarrassments 
which must of necessity flow from the State 
assuming so dangerous and unbecoming 
& position. But the House had approved 
of the scheme, and it was no longer com- 
_— for him to oppose it as a whole. 

is present. Motion, therefore, was directed 
to the amending a portion of the scheme, 
the defective character of which the noble 
Lord had himself admitted. The defect 
he alluded to was the omission of any pro- 
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vision rendering it incumbent on the mana- 
gers of schools receiving pecuniary assist- 
ance from the State, to permit children, 
whose parents might object to the religious 
doctrines taught in those schools, to parti- 
cipate in that secular instruction of which 
the State contributed to defray the ex- 
pense. It was true there was nothing in 
the Minutes to prevent such permission 
being accorded, but there was nothing to 
enforce it; and should the measure receive 
the sanction of Parliament in its present 
form, it was quite possible that there 
might exist thousands of schools through- 
out the country partly supported by the 
State, and from which those children that 
should be more especially the objects of 
the paternal care of the State, from having 
no other means of education, would be ex- 
cluded. The object of his Motion, then, 
was to remedy this defect—to supply this 
omission—to secure the opportunity to all 
the subjects of the realm of participating, 
if they thought fit, to some extent at least, 
in the advantages of a system, to the sup- 
port of which they themselves contributed. 
The most difficult problem, perhaps, in the 
seience of government, as regarded free 
States, was how to protect the minority. 
The attention of the Governments of such 
States should accordingly always be turned 
to the solution of that problem, and to the 
averting the injustice which the working of 
the institutions of such States had a per- 
petual tendency to inflict on the minority. 
Now, in the measure before them, no such 
attempt was made; on the contrary, it 
afforded a very striking illustration of the 
tendency he had referred to. No mode- 
rately enlightened despotism would permit 
any portion of its subjects to be the vic- | 
tims of the injustice which would, beyond 
all doubt, be inflicted on the Nonconformist 
minority in this country, if the measure 
passed in its present shape. The scheme 
was fair in terms, and he had no doubt in 
intention; but a moment’s consideration 
would suffice to show that it would be 
greatly otherwise in its practical working. 
It was certain that in every parish, or al- 
most every parish, in the kingdom, there 
would be a Church of England school in a 
condition to claim the Government grants. 
He had stated last evening to the House 
his grounds for this anticipation, and need 
not repeat them; but its correctness could 
not be doubted. It was equally certain, 
perhaps, that in a very large proportion of 
the parishes in the rural districts there 
would not be found Nonconformist schools 
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so supported as to be enabled to obtain the 
Government assistance. What would be 
the inevitable result? That in parishes 
where Nonconformist schools did not at 
present exist, none would be established; 
and that where they did exist, they would 
fall before their more powerful rivals, Sueh 
was his opinion, and such was the opinion 
almost universally entertained by the par- 
ties interested in the maintenance of Non- 
conformist schools. These apprehensions 
he believed to be well founded. The mea- 
sure proposed would, therefore, work a 
twofold wrong to Nonconformists. In the 
first place, it would—as developed in the 
Minutes—in all places where the Noncon- 
formists were so far a minority in numbers 
or property as not to be enabled to main- 
tain a school in conformity with the condi- 
tions required—deprive the youth of such 
classes of all chance of participating in the 
advantages held out by the plan—of be- 
coming pupil-teachers, stipendiary moni- 
tors, masters, or obtaining appointments 
under Government. But, secondly, if it 


tended to enfeeble and finally to suppress 
any Nonconformist school, it would not 
only fail to be a means of diffusing educa- 
tion, but actually, so far as the Noncon- 


formists were concerned, be the means of 
checking and discouraging it. Let them 
take the case of a rural parish of from 
1,200 to 15,000 inhabitants, and of that 
number let them assume one-sixth to he 
Nonconformists. On the ordinary calcula- 
tion of school accommodation being re- 
quired for one in six of the population, 
there would in such a parish be from 150 
to 200 children of members of the Estab- 
lishment, and from thirty to forty of Non- 
conformists to be educated. What would 
be the working of the plan in such a 
parish ? Why, almost of necessity that 
there would be a Church of England school 
receiving the grants, and that the Noncon- 
formist school would not be of a character 
to receive them. Was it at all probable 
that the school of the minority would con- 
tinue to exist? Was it desirable even ? 
Suppose that in such a parish some wealthy 
Nonconformist or liberal Churchman were 
to contribute the funds necessary to claim 
the Government grant, would it not be an 
absurd waste of the funds of the State and 
individuals to maintain two schools where 
one would amply suffice? The case he had 
supposed would occur, he was satisfied, 
not only in one or two, but in thousands of 
parishes of the kingdom. Were they pre- 
pared then to sanction so great an injus- 
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tice, only to be averted by so great a folly ? 
It was no answer to the case he had made 
out, to say that the scheme was fair in its 
terms, if its practical working were unde. 
niably such as he had shown it to be. If 
they assented to the measure in its present 
form, if they refused to agree to his Amend. 
ment, beyond all doubt they would be com. 
mitting a great injustice—they would be 
taxing the whole people for the benefit of 
a portion only of the people, and that the 
richest and more powerful portion. In one 
sense certainly the scheme would be scrip- 
tural—** To him that hath shall be given, 
and from him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he hath.’’ Of course 
in parishes where the members of the 
Church of England were in the minority, 
the exact converse of the case he had sup. 
posed would exist; and he should equally 
protest against the injustice of which the 
would then be the victims. It had been 
remarked to him by several Members of 
the House, that his resolution contained no 
provision for the children of Dissenters at- 
tending Church of England schools receiv- 
ing religious instruction. He had not 
thought it desirable to add any such pro- 
vision to his Motion, as he could not have 
made it useful or intelligible without going 
into too great details; but if the House 
adopted his proposition, it would clearly 
be in the power of the Committee of Privy 
Council, in rendering compliance with such 
resolution one condition of receiving the 
grant, to prescribe to the managers of 
schools such rules as they might think 
proper for insuring on the part of all chil- 
dren permitted to participate in the advan- 
tage of secular instruction regular attend- 
ance at some place of divine worship. He 
concluded by moving that— 

“ Tt is expedient that in any plan for promoting 
the education of the people by pecuniary assist 
ance from the State, provision should be made 
that in schools receiving such assistance, the op- 
portunity of participating in all instruction, other 
than religious, should be afforded to children 
whose parents may object to the religious doc- 
trines taught in such schools.” 

Mr. CHRISTIE was anxious to explain 
the reasons which induced him to differ in 
opinion from a large number of his consti- 
tuents with respect to the subject before 
them. It was proposed by the measure 
of the Government to give aid to schools 
under certain regulations with which it 
would often happen that the schools of 
Dissenters could not comply; and the Dis- 
senters would, in such cases, lose the ad- 
vantages which it was proposed to give the 
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schools complying with the regulations ; 
but if the Motion of the hon. Baronet were 
agreed to, it would, in his opinion, afford 
facilities to the Dissenters to send their 
ehildren to Church of England schools, 
which facilities would have a tendency ra- 
ther to swamp the Dissenting schools, which 
now went on so well, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the Church of England schools. 
The proposal of the Government was a 
proposal not of a general plan of education 
on their part, but was a proposal for aiding 
and improving the voluntary efforts in fa- 
your of education. The Roman Catholics 
were not included amongst those which 
were to be permitted to partake of any 
portion of the sum to be granted by this 
measure—a sum which it would be recol- 
lected was not a large one, and which it 
was the duty of the Government to do as 
much good with as possible. The Jews 
were also excluded from it, although they 
were, by the Act of 9 and 10 Victoria, 
cap. 59, sec. 2, placed in the same position 
with respect to schools and places of reli- 
gious worship as the Dissenters from the 
Church of England. The words of the se- 
cond clause of that Act were— 


‘* And be it Enacted, That, from and after the 
commencement of this Act, Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects professing the Jewish religion, in respect to 
these schools, places of religious worship, educa- 
tion, and charitable purposes, and the property 
held therewith, shall be subject to the same laws 
as Her Majesty’s Protestant subjects dissenting 
from the Church of England are subject to, and 
further or otherwise.” 


He understood that the Jews had in the 
metropolis three schools—one an infant 
school, another an industrial school, and 
another a free school, as it was called—the 
latter containing three of four hundred boys; 
and all those schools very much required 
assistance; and he hoped that when the 
claims of the Roman Catholics to aid for 
their schools came to be considered, the 
claims of the Jews would not be forgotten. 
With respect to the subject of including all 
sects, he would quote the opinion of Ed- 
mund Burke, stated in 1775 to a gentle- 
man who claimed him as an exclusive 
supporter of the Church of England. Mr. 
Burke said— 


“Tt is certain that I have, to the best of my 
power, supported the establishment of the Church 
upon grounds and principles which I am happy to 
find countenaneed by your approbation. This you 
have been told; but you have not heard that I 
supported also the petition of the Dissenters for a 
larger toleration than they enjoy at present, under 
the letter of the Act of King William. My ideas 
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of toleration go far beyond even theirs. I would 
give a full civil protection, in which I include an 
immunity from all disturbance of their public re- 
ligious worship, and a power of teaching in schools 
as well as temples, to Jews, Mahometans, and 
even Pagans. Much more am I inclined to tole- 
rate those whom I look upon as brethren. I mean 
all those who profess our common hope, extending 
to all the reformed and unreformed Churches, 
both at home and abroad; in none of whom I find 
anything capitally amiss, but their mutual hatred 
of each other, Ican never think any man a he- 
retic or schismatie by education. It must be, as 
I conceive, by an act in which his own choice, in- 
fluenced by blameable passions, is more concerned 
than it can be by his early prejudices and his be- 
ing aggregated to bodies for whom men naturally 
form a great degree of reverence and affection. 
This is my opinion, and my conduct has been con- 
formable to it. Another age will see it more ge- 
neral; and I think that this general affection to 
religion will never introduce indifference, but will 
rather increase real zeal, Christian feryour, and 
pious emulation: that it will make a common cause 
against epicurism, and everything that corrupts 
the mind, and renders it unworthy of its destiny. 
But toleratien does not exclude national prefer 
ence, either as to mode or opinions. and all the 
lawful and honest means which may be used for 
the support of that preference.” 


He considered that the system which had 
been pursued in reference to the schools 
connected with the University of London 
was in itself an answer to the objection 
which had been raised against the measure 
on the part of the Dissenters. Again, in 
King’s College, within the last few weeks, 
a Roman Catholic gentleman had been 
elected a professor for the express purpose 
of instructing, in the Chinese language, 
young men who were about to proceed as 
missionaries to China, The answer to the 
objections urged against the appointment 
was, that it was better to have a Roman 
Catholic professor of Chinese, than none at 
all; and, by a parity of reasoning, it seem- 
ed to him that it would be better to have 
Roman Catholic schoolmasters than none 
at all. 

Mr. VILLIERS observed, that if the 
Dissenters persevered in what he must eall 
a new principle, namely, in not receiving 
the public money, then the funds available 
for schools would be less than formerly, and 
the consequence would be that there would 
be more poor children in country parishes 
left without education than had formerly 
been the case. He did not blame the Go- 
vernment for this, because if he understood 
the history of the progress of what was 
now called State education, it was only 
owing to religious bodies that any steps 
had been taken in the matter at all, and it 
was in consequence of their pre-occupation 
of the ground that we were not able to 
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make that advance which the House and | that we should lose no more time in squab. 
the country might desire. He saw that a/| bling about the mode in which fellow Chris. 
difficulty would arise if the Dissenters re- | tians might teach their children the Chris. 
fused to take the public money, from the | tian religion, but that some common ground 
circumstance that the House would then; might be discovered on which Christians 
be voting money for one society only, | of all religious denominations might meet 
which mixed up religion with education. | in brotherly love and charity. 
He took it for granted that the people were; Mr. FORBES commended the noble 
determined to give the aid of the State to| Lord at the head of the Government for 
general education; and the question was/|the manly way in which he had brought 
how they were to give education to the | forward the scheme, but should feel it his 
children of the poor without religious in- | duty to oppose the project hinted at by the 
struction being mixed up with it. Wejright hon. Gentleman the Member for 
must have some kind of education that all | Tamworth on the previous night. He re- 
could partake of in schools supported by | gretted to hear the speech of the right 
the public money. He believed that the; hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
opinion prevailed much more generally in | for the Home Department, and would 
this country than was supposed, that se- | feel it his duty to oppose any system of 
cular education might be separated from | education in which the authorized version 
religious instruction; and he thought that | of the Scriptures was not read. 

the children of Dissenters might be allowed; Mr. MUNTZ said, he could not plead 
to attend the National schools without being the excuse that he had not caught the 
obliged to receive the religious education ,Speaker’s eye, for he had not endeavoured 
which was imparted there. He felt that to catch it. He was not indifferent about 
we were only in the infancy of this subject, | the matter—not at all. He had suffered 
and he could not join with those who ob- | too much in the cause of civil and religious 
jected to the Government plan. He cer- | liberty to be careless of any subject con- 
tainly thought that the Dissenters had ra- | nected with either. He did sot agree with 
ther taken their friends by surprise, because those who said the State was not bound to 
he did not see any difference in principle | educate the children of the poor. He 
between this grant of money and former | thought the Government as much bound 
grants. With regard to the objection that | to provide the means of educating those 
this question should not have been discuss- | who were not able to educate themselves, 
ed as one of the items of the miscellaneous | as to collect the taxes. He voted against 
estimates, he must confess that he thought | the Government plan, because he thought 
that it had some weight. He knew thathis| no class of Her Majesty’s subjects who 
noble Friend (Lord J. Russell) had said| paid taxes ought to be excluded from a 
that no further sum should be granted | boon for which the taxes were raised. He 
without the subject being brought before | opposed the Maynooth grant for the same 
Parliament; he must state, however, that | reason as he opposed this scheme—because 
the objection taken to the course followed | he could not consent to pay for the educa- 
by the Government was one which had| tion of priests for a section of the people. 
been frequently taken, and he thought} He had opportunities of seeing the advan- 
that the opinion prevailed that more cau-| tages which education conferred, having 
tion ought to have been used on a subject | been for forty years superintending a large 
relating to religion, than had been observed | number of workmen. Those who were 
on this occasion. Every one knew that no | educated were docile, easily governed, and 
man could bring in a Bill affecting religion | attended to their employer; those who 
or commerce, without the whole House be-| were not so were much more difficult of 
ing resolved into Committee; and it was| management. Catholics, Protestants, and 
upon that account, and that account only, | Dissenters, were all educated in the samc 
that he did not vote against the Motion of! school in Birmingham; and why not else- 
his hon. Friend the Member for Finsbury. | where? There was nothing peculiar in 
With that exception, however, he thought | the air of Birmingham. After all, he was 
that the Government had done all that it | more in favour of secular education by the 
was at present in their power to do. He| State than any other; because it prevented 
could not sit down without giving expres-| the jarring and conflict of religious tenets. 
sion to his hope that what the right hon. | However, he thought, when the religious 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth had | and the secular were mixed up, it ought at 
suggested might be carried into effect, and | all events to be of universal application, 
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and not of such a nature as to cast a stig- 
ma, by exclusion, on any portion of the 
Queen’s subjects. 

Mr. STAFFORD O’BRIEN said, the 
opinion of the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham, as to the principle of applying the 
proceeds of taxation to the universal edu- 
cation of the people, lost some of its force 
by the fact that a large portion of the 
community was wholly opposed to the re- 
ception of aid from the State for any sys- 
tem of religious education. There was 
great difficulty in proposing any general 
scheme in the present complicated state of 
society, distracted as it unfortunately was 
by conflicting religious opinions. He ad- 
mitted the good temper and moderation 
with which the hon. Member for Wol- 
yerhampton had spoken; but differed from 
the hon. Member’s remark about the Dis- 
senters, whose conduct, he said, had taken 
many by surprise. He thought that por- 
tion of the Dissenters who had sent dele- 
gates to London, who had met in Crosby 
Hall, and who had petitioned that House, 
had, at all events, been consistent, bold, 
and straightforward. He should not be 
doing justice to the Division of Northamp- 
tonshire which he represented, if he did 
not state that all the petitions which he 
presented averse to this measure — all the 
letters which he had read from Dissenters 
resident there — did not contain objections 
to the Government measures such as had 
been used generally in that House; but 
those which had been enunciated in Crosby 
Hall—those which were found in that cir- 
cular which they had all seen; those per- 
sons conld not be charged either with fa- 
natical bigotry or political violence; they 
averred their dissent with moderation and 
with fairness, and were entitled to respect 
for their conscientious conduct. His opin- 
ion was, that it was better for the State 
wholly to abandon the cause of education, 
and leave it to the voluntary system al- 
together, than to endeavour to separate 
the secular from the religious instruction. 
If they considered politically the experi- 
ence of the Dissenters since 1839, the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton was the last 
man to say that he had been taken by sur- 
prise, because the hon. Member had al- 
ways advocated the principle of progress as 
opposed to the let-alone, the laissez faire 
principle; and he must have ill appreciated 
the force of his own eloquence, if he had 
supposed that it would be fruitless. It was 
hot at all surprising to him that the Dis- 
senters should have reasoned thus — the 
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Government had declared that it could not 
properly interfere with commerce and trade, 
and so it should not interfere with educa- 
tion. The difficulty of that argument had 
been felt, and, consequently, the case in 
that House had been argued merely as a 
question of police—as though they were 
striking a balance between the expense of 
schools and of gaols; and the Crosby Hall 
arguments were better than that. But he 
wished that some hon. Member would rise 
up, and show that the Dissenters were not 
only wrong in resisting the measure, but 
inconsistent in resisting it on that prin- 
ciple. Had that principle of non-interfe- 
rence been persisted in? All the present 
Session the House had abandoned the free- 
trade principle; for whether they interfered 
with the wages of the labourer, or with the 
profits of the manufacturer, or whether 
they interfered with education, they still 
acted on that doctrine of interference for 
protection, which last Session, because it 
then suited their purpose, they had repu- 
diated. The right hon. Baronet the apos- 
tle of free trade, which he had taken and 
adopted from the hon. Member for Stock- 
port, last night said that the voluntary 
principle was not sufficient; then, that this 
measure was the voluntary principle; and 
then he selected the very worst example 
for the application of the voluntary prin- 
ciple. When hon. Members urged so ve- 
hemently the necessity of secular educa- 
tion, would they be so good as to say what 
education was? Was it mere instruction 
—mere book knowledge ? or was it the 
training and educing of the better parts of 
our nature? Would the former ensure 
the institutions of the country, or give se- 
curity to property and life? It might be 
very well for those who, like the hon. 
Member for Southwark (Sir W. Moles- 
worth), said that no advance had been 
made in the science of ethics since the 
days of Aristotle and Plato, to advocate 
the exclusion of religious instruction; but 
if the great majority of that House, who 
thought that there had been a great ad- 
vance in the science of ethies since those 
days, were to be content with such a sys- 
tem of education, they would certainly 
be visited with the punishment they de- 
served, 

Dr. BOWRING said, a great part of 
the hon. Gentleman’s speech was totally 
irrelevant to the question before the House. 
With respect to himself, he had never 
known votes cause him more pain than the 
vote which he had given and the votes he 
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should be obliged to give on this subject. 
It pained him lest it might be thought 
that he felt less interest in the extension 
of instruction than those who supported 
the scheme of the Government. On the 
contrary, he deemed it a shame and op- 
probrium to the country that such multi- 
tudes were unprovided with popular educa- 
tion. He was bound to acknowledge 
that voluntary efforts had not accom- 
plished the objects which were desired, 
notwithstanding the great and long-conti- 
nued exertions made by the Dissenting 
body. Those exertions had failed, and 
much remained to be done; and he only re- 
gretted that the measure of the Government 
had not been so presented as to be univer- 
sally acceptable. And the reason was, 
that in its practical workings the religious 
susceptibilities and convictions of many 
were interfered with, and a standard of re- 
ligious faith introduced which necessarily 
led to exclusions and disabilities. He be- 
lieved that the scheme, as presented by 
the Government, had not succeeded in any 
part of the world, and could not succeed 
here. State education could never be uni- 
versal, if the State required certain condi- 
tions as to religious opinions. When he 
heard it stated that the Government in- 
struction must be religious, he said that 
was only a controversy about words. All 
secular instruction was eminently religious 
that elevated the minds and purified the 
morals of the people. It was owned by 
every one, that, with respect to the Roman 
Catholics, the Government was in a false 
position. The Government admitted that 
wrong was done to the Catholics, and inti- 
mated that that wrong would be redressed 
at a future period; but he thought that 
there ought to be no delay in the redress 
of a wrong, the existence of which was 
acknowledged. A menace had been held 
out that the Government would hear of 
this question at the next election. They 
were to be held up as infidels, because, 
though they said they could not do justice 
to the Catholics now, they had held out a 
hope that justice would be done them here- 
after. Religious instruction was not to be 
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and the sincerity of the several transla. 
tors was not impeached; ought the jp. 
struction of millions to be made depen. 
dent upon points like these? It must 
be confessed that the present controversy 
was in many respects eminently childish; 
and the conclusion might well be drawn, 
that our hearts were not sincerely set 
upon the great work pretended to be 
had in view. There were Gentlemen go 
attached to their particular theories and 
creeds, that unless these were to be ineul- 
clated, they declared that the people should 
not be educated. These persons assumed 
that they, and they alone, were the pos- 
sessors of truth; forgetting that they were 
not gifted with the sagacity alone to dis- 
cover what truth was. That was always 
one of the most entangled questions. For 
himself, he came to this conclusion—he did 
not know what was true, but he did know 
what was charitable; and men might be 
wrong in their creeds, but they could not 
be wrong if their principles were benevo- 
lent. There was in the world much truth 
and much falsehood; but the falsehood 
must be on the side of persecution, and 
truth on the side of kindness and charity. 

Mr. TRELAWNY said, he could not 
vote last night with the hon. Member for 
Finsbury, because he thought the present 
was a time not for deliberation, but for 
action. He had no objection to the Go- 
vernment measure, on the ground that it 
was unconstitutional; on the contrary, he 
held this grant to be eminently constitu- 
tional, because it left to Parliament the 
annual opportunity of reconsidering it; and 
as to the amount, if two millions a year 
were proposed for education, he should be 
ready to vote for it. Nor did he object on 
the ground that it was essentially different 
from the grant of 1839; for the two grants 
were, in principle, identically the same. 
He was a sincere believer in the voluntary 
principle; but he thought that the measure 
of 1839 violated that principle quite as 
much as the present. Ile repeated that 
the amount was quite inconsiderable. It 
was a sort of political bathos to ask for so 
small a sum; it was, as it were, damning 





obtained for the people by a peremptory | 


Act of Parliament, drawing distinctions 
between various classes of Her Majesty’s 


the cause with faint praise. But he had 
some great objections to the Government 
measure. THe certainly objected very 


subjects; the children of the families be-| strongly to the exclusion of the Roman 
longing to the several denominations ought Catholics. He objected to any test being 
to be instructed in religion by the clergy | introduced into schools; and on that point 
of those denominations respectively. And, | he agreed with what had been said by the 
after all, what fine distinctions were these | hon. Member for Bolton. He was sensible 
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introduction of a more tolerant system of | Of that number in 1840, 50 per cent could 
education into public schools. It had ex-/| neither read nor write. In 1841, 52 per 
cited more kindly feelings among members | cent, and in 1843, 55 per cent could not 
of the community. To show the effect |zead. The average number of convictions 
which the general tolerance which pre- from 1839 to 1843 in England and Wales 
vailed in that House had had upon his own | was 93,877; of these, 36 per cent could 
feelings, he might mention that before he neither read nor write, and 55 per cent 
became a Member of it, there were hon, could read only, or write imperfectly. 
Gentlemen now present whom he could | From the report of the Registrar General 
have seen flayed alive; but for whom he it appeared that out of 123,818 marriages 
now entertained kindly and respectful feel- in 1843, 101,235 persons signed with 
ings. As he had already mentioned, he; marks. With such facts as these before 
was a firm supporter of the voluntary prin- them, who could say that the voluntary 
ciple in the matter of religion ; but whilst system had been successful ? He had made 
he would repudiate State assistance in that a calculation which he believed would be 
matter, he would not object to it in the | found correct, that it cost this country 
case of education, because there was an | more than 2,500,000/. a year for the pun- 
essential difference between the two cases. ishment of crime. He should be most wil- 
In the case of schools, what was taught ling to vote any reasonable sum for the 
were facts upon which all were agreed; | prevention of crime. It appeared to him 
but as regarded religion, the same agree-| an extraordinary anomaly to expend so 
ment did not and could not exist; because much money in gaols, and so little in 
religious matters were not susceptible of schools. The cost of the Army, Navy, and 
the same degree of demonstration as the | Ordnance last year was 16,000,000/. The 
subjects taught in schools. | people expended 50,000,000 a year in in- 

Mr. BROTHERTON: The hon. Mem-' toxicating liquors. There were 20,000 
ber for Staffordshire had asked what was places of worship, and 120,000 public- 
education? He thought the best definition houses and beer-shops. Surely it was 
of it was such a training as would fit a man | time that something should be done to 
for performing the duties of his sphere in teach the people their best interests, their 
life, and, combined with that, some instrue- | rights and their duties, that their physical 
tion as to his duties to his Maker and his and moral condition might be improved. 
neighbour. The House had heard much , One objection to the voluntary system was, 
of this measure as calculated to extend the that it appeared to him to be humiliating 
political power and influence of the Estab- | to the working classes that they should be 
lished Church; but the main question to dependent on the charity of their richer 
be considered was, whether it was caleu- neighbours, for the education of their chil- 
lated to be beneficial to the people. Con-/| dren, if they were to be educated at all. 
sidering the amount of ignorance and crime, | The love of power or ostentation was 
and the taxation for its punishment, in this | stronger in some persons than the love of 
country, he was compelled to acknowledge | usefulness. He said, therefore, let the 
that the voluntary system with regard to people be educated at the expense of the 
education was not sufficient to meet the State. He was not jealous of the power 
evil. In the votes he had given and might | of the Church; if they educated the people 
give, his object was to make the measure | they improved them. If they wished to 


as perfect as possible, and that justice 
should be done to all classes of the commu- 
nity. Allusion had been made to the 
state of education in Manchester. The 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth had alluded last night to the immense 
number of Irish in Manchester, amounting 
to 60,000. He believed, that in that dis- 
trict the proportion of those apprehended 
for various offences who were unable to 
read or write, had increased rather than 
diminished. From the returns made by 
the police, it appeared that the number of 
persons annually taken into custody in the 
borough of Manchester was about 10,000. 


make the people of this country religious, 
they must improve their minds by teaching 
them those truths which it was important 
they should learn. What was the reason 
that the light of truth had so little power 
over the minds of Roman Catholics, and 
their priests so much? Because the mass 
had always been kept in a state of igno- 
rance and superstition. He had voted in 
favour of the Amendments proposed, be- 
cause the measure of the Government was 
partial in its application, and therefore not 
just. Had the Government brought for- 
ward a perfect scheme, he should have had 
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but looking to the state of society in this | Birmingham had been referred to on this 
country, and the feeling prevalent in Par-| subject. Now, he had the greatest re. 
liament at present, he feared that if they | spect for Mr. Prince Lee as an able and 
were to proceed by Bill, the measure would | conscientious man; but he was sure he 
be an imperfect one, and which, if passed | should be borne out, when he said that 
into law, it would be impossible to undo. | the school at Birmingham formed no ex. 
As long as there was an annual grant for; ample for ordinary parochial schools, and 
education—as long as the matter was in | could not be beneficially held up in that 
the hands of Ministers, and the Commons | light. Any one who knew what earnest. 
of England had an opportunity every year minded men were doing in their schools, 
of expressing their opinions upon the sys- | must know that such a system as that was 
tem—he had no doubt that the plan would | utterly impracticable in ordinary parishes, 
be gradually improved and rendered of ge- | The reason why he adopted the Minutes of 
neral benefit to the country; and sure he | the Council might appear paradoxical; but 
was, that if the time arrived when a mea- | he took them because he considered them 
sure could be adopted, founded on the prin- | an emphatic declaration on the part of the 
ciple of general justice, they might then | Government that the State could not be 
proceed by Bill, and establish it for ever. | the educator of the people; for he said 

Mr. ACLAND believed the Government | that it was not the duty of the State to 
had acted wisely in proceeding in the way educate the people, but to see that they 
they had adopted, and trusted that the , were educated; to promote, assist, and en- 
spirit in which they had dealt with the courage education ; and, under some pecu- 
question, and the spirit in which it would | liar circumstances, in some degree to control 
be received by the country, would be re- | it. He admitted that he had once enter- 
warded with blessings to the country, and | tained considerable apprehensions as to the 
to themselves, in the success of a well-in- | spirit and the ulterior views of the Commit- 
tended measure. There had been, he con- | tee of the Privy Council, and had felt seri- 
sidered, a great deal of misunderstanding , ous fears of the influence of the Secretary; 
on this subject. The Government, he be-| but he could not help saying, that the 
lieved, did not consider the present as the | spirit in which that gentleman had devoted 
best possible measure, but as the measure ‘himself to this subject, the conciliatory 
which it was right for them to bring for-| mode in which he had adjusted conflicting 
ward in present circumstances. He con- | claims, but above all the eminently prae- 
tended that the objection to the teaching | tical nature of the Minutes, were deserving 
of Church of England ministers was not so | of every acknowledgment and praise. He 
widely diffused among Dissenters as was | accepted the Minutes especially, because 
supposed. Ife knew of several places where | they showed the intention of the Govern- 
the Church of England schools, superin-| ment to adopt the exertions of men of 
tended by clergymen of the establishment, | humble station but of Christian spirit, who 
were largely attended by the children of | were labouring throughout the country and 
Dissenters. Far be it from him to say, | making voluntary exertions. THe confessed 
that there was any want of sincerity in| that he had been sorry to hear the ease of 
their peculiar doctrines on the part of Dis-| a Sunday-sehool pupil, who had been six 
senting parents who sent their children to | years at school, held up to ridicule because 
those schools; he thought the reason they he could not read, as the lad might have 
did so was, that they did not consider | been idle or stupid, and the case proved 
there was so much difference in doctrine | nothing at all; and he believed that a great 
as should exclude their children from the | deal of zeal and of Christian faithfulness 
benefits of the education given there. The | had been brought to bear in the Sunday 
bulk of the clergy, he believed, gave every | schools by young men and women, who 
real and practicable facility to those parents | having worked ten hours a day during the 
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who conscientiously objected to their chil- 
dren being put under the teaching of the 
Church; but if the State were to lay down 
an unbending principle, that two systems 
of education—one full and complete, and 
the other marked out as different—should 
be pursued in the same school, the clergy 


week, had given up their time on Sunday 
to teaching, and, in the absence of a more 
perfect system, they had done great good. 
As to the voluntary system, if left alone, 
| he knew it to be imperfect; but the course 
which the Government had pursued during 
the last ten years had drawn forth a great 





would find it very difficult to do their duty. | increase of voluntary exertion, and the 
The practice of King Edward’s school a (nein granted during the last few 
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years had called forward nearly 100,0002. 


ayear of annual subscriptions. He agreed 
that even this was inadequate; and he 
hoped that nothing of religious discord 
would prevent the Government from meet- 
ing all cases of educational destitution. 
Hence he somewhat regretted the remarks 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Tamworth, in which the right 
hon. Gentleman did not appear to be alto- 
gether endeavouring to assist the Govern- 
ment in carrying their measure into execu- 
tion, when he pressed them to deal with the 
case of the Roman Catholies during the pre- 
sent Session. With respect to the Roman 
Catholics, indeed, he did not see what rea- 
son there was for charging the Govern- 
ment with acting otherwise than straight- 
forwardly. They had not concealed their 
wish to assist Roman Catholic schools, or 
their intention to do so; and he was bound 
to say that there was no help for it. For 
himself, he thankfully accepted the plan of 
the present Government, and he had no 
desire to say anything against the right 
hon. Baronet; but if he had voted against 
the system of colleges in Ireland, it was 
because he thought it unnecessary to pass 
over the religious convictions of a great 


body of the Irish nation, and he believed 
that the conscientious Dissenters would 
spurn any plan which wholly excluded re- 





ligion. He heartily welcomed the system 
of the present Government: he hoped it 
would sueceed—that it would effect all the 
good which they anticipated—and that it 
would stand in the way of any such system 
as prevailed in the colleges in Ireland. He 
expressed his thanks particularly to the 
Government, for paying attention to the 
quality of the education rather than to the | 
quantity; they had been building schools | 
rather too fast—providing good school- | 
masters was what was needed; and on this | 
point the hon. Member for Waterford was | 
entitled to receive much of the reward of 
the Government, for he had laboured ho- 
nestly to make good teachers, as the only 
way effectually to effect the education of 
the people. In this respect the Govern- 
ment had hit the real difficulty of the ques- 
tion, by preserving the aid of intelligent 
lads who were now called away to other 
occupations. With reference to another 
objection, he agreed that the Church had 
many gentlemen clergy, and that they 
wanted members of the ministry of another 
order; but the money granted for schools 
ought not to be applied to support deacons 
for the. Church. Ie would be no party to 
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such a plan; but he knew the good done 
by the Rev. George Moody, who, seeing the 
state of the Westminster model schools, had 
taken the office of National schoolmaster, 
being a gentleman and a clergyman. Again, 
because the Bishop of London had thought 
proper to make the present master, Mr. 
Wilson, a deacon, was he on that account 
to be disqualified from taking pupil-teach- 
ers, or receiving any advantage from the 
present grant? He asked the Government, 
therefore, to be careful in framing these 
Minutes, not to debar men who might do 
their duty more efficiently than any others, 
from rendering their services. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY said, the House 
would not be surprised that he should be 
anxious to say a few words, both as re- 
garded the vote he had given on this ques- 
tion, and the vote he intended to give. 
Approving of the political conduct of the 
noble Lord’s Government, and acting in 
conjunction with them as he had done and 
hoped still to do, it seemed to him that 
explanation on this subject was natural, 
not to say necessary. It was not the prin- 
ciple of the Government measure to which 
he objected, for it seemed to him that the 
funds of the people could hardly be put to 
a better purpose than in an attempt to 
dispel that dark cloud of ignorance which 
had so long overwhelmed the country, and 
disgraced it in the eyes of the world. In 
the principle he heartily concurred; and he 
thought to insist upon the voluntary sys- 


;tem, which had notoriously failed to the 


extent of the exigency, and to refuse Go- 
vernment aid, if that aid could be made 
properly available, was little less than in- 
sanity. If Government could produce a 
system of national education which would 
give promise of working well, and with per- 
fect equality to all classes of religion, let 
them proceed in the good work—it was 
deserving of all praise. In the ease of the 
famine in Ireland, Ministers did not hesitate 
to step forward, and, freely using the funds 
of the people, endeavoured to check the 
evil, with the consent and approbation of 
all parties. Was the famine of the body 
worse than the famine of the mind? Were 
the evils attendant upon physical want, 
worse than those which followed in the 
track of moral destitution? If physical 
famine led from demoralisation to death, 
famine from the want of mental nourish- 
ment led from demoralisation to the de- 
struction of both body and soul. To the 
principle, then, of national education, and 
to Government aid to carry that principle 
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out, he yielded his perfect assent; and 
there he paused—for he felt that a measure 
might be excellent in principle, and yet in 
detail so faulty that it ought not to be 
carried into effect; and this he held to be 
the case with the present measure. To 
the details of this measure he had most 
serious objections; so much so that he had 
voted for the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Finsbury; and he 
should decidedly vote for the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend the Member for the 
Tower Hamlets. A great number of the 
petitions laid on the Table had prayed Go- 
vernment to bring the Minutes of Council 
before Parliament in the shape of a Bill; 
and this had seemed to him the best mode, 
because Members might have discussed the 
principle at the second reading, and the 
details in Committee; but he confessed 
that the reasons given during the debate 
against that course seemed to him to have 
considerable foundation; and, therefore, 
as the only notice he could take of the de- 
tails, he should venture to point out a few 
of the cireumstances in the Minutes which 
Jed him to oppose this measure. He could 
not vote for a measure which, professing to 
provide equally for the education of all 
classes of religion, evidently recognised 
the domination of the Church of England. 
It was impossible to come to any other 
conclusion after a minute inspection of the 
document now before the Louse. 
should have quoted the omission of the 
Catholics; but from what passed in the 
first debate, he had hopes that they would 
be eared for; he used the word omission, 
advisedly, for to tell a body of men they 
might have the benefit of an institution if 
they would read a work, having first ascer- 
tained they would not—seemed to him 
tantamount to exclusion. Now, were the 
Nonconformists better off? He believed 
the operation of that measure would prove 
that they were not. The machinery pro- 
posed was to him suspicious, to say the 
least of it. The power given to a class of 
officers called inspectors was plenary, un- 
limited; now he found that these inspectors 
were the beginning, the middle, and the end 
of everything in these Minutes. Shall a 
grant be made toa school ? Ask the inspec- 
tor. Shall a master be continued or dis- 
charged? Ask the inspector. Shall a pupil- 
candidate become a teacher ? If it so please 
the inspector, but he must consult the 
master; now, as the master was affected by 
the report of the inspector, whose voice 
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or mistress of a school desire to have 
pupil apprenticed to him or her ; ask the 
inspector. The stipends of pupil-teachers 
and of a curious kind of officer called in 
these Minutes a stipendiary monitor, all 
depend on the breath or pen of the inspec- 
tor! The grant of an exhibition of 201, or 
251. may be given to a pupil-teacher in 
normal schools, if it so please these grand 
viziers the inspectors. No pensions can 
be granted for long and meritorious ser- 
vices, unless at the pleasure of these 
mighty men the inspectors. Now he would 
ask who inspected the inspectors? By 
whom were these inspectors appointed ? 
At present there were 15 inspectors, thus 
constituted :—9 for Church of England 
schools, by the Archbishop of Canterbury; 
2 Church of Scotland; 2 lay inspectors ; 
2 Dissenting inspectors. How many more 
were to be called into existence did not ap- 
pear in these Minutes. Was there no 
cause for inquiry here? Was there no 
cause for jealousy, none for suspicion? 
What were the motives and feelings which 
in the main loaded that Table with petitions 
for and against the measure? Some few 
there were in favour, emanating from men 
who omitting to look at the less prominent 
mischief of the measure, were anxious for 
education at any rate ; and others, cler- 
gymen and strong advocates for a State 
Church, supported the measure because 
they saw in it excellent encouragement for 
orthodoxy; and on the other side the Dis- 
senters saw in the measure the prospect of 
money and means being brought against 
them in favour of a powerful and rich rival 
establishment, and felt great jealousy on the 
occasion—and well they might ; he parti- 
cipated in the feeling. The Church of 
England had above six millions of revenue, 
and in competing in the race of education 
with the Nonconformists, who were with- 
out a shilling to bless themselves with but 
that which arose from the voluntary sys- 
tem, had been disgracefully beaten. So 
said the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Dorchester; and yet still the laurels 
which they had won were to be torn from 
the Nonconformists, by the State Church 
being urged forward with Ministers at her 
back. [Cheers, and “‘ No, no,”’ from the 
Ministerial Bench.| Well, he sincerely 
hoped not; but he believed that such would 
be the effect of this measure: the clergy 
of the Church of England believed it, and 
so did the Nonconforming clergy. Seldom 
had been heard more eloquence than his 


would be most potential? If the ne pee and hon. Friends had displayed; 
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never had more ability been thrown upon a 
subject than on the present debates by 
Ministers, and indeed by Members on both 
sides; but the theme was grateful and 
easy, the principle noble. The beauty of 
yirtue, the ugliness of vice, the attributes 
of education, those of ignorance. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Edin- 
burgh had been particularly brilliant—he 
had however expected that right hon. Gen- 
tleman to have carried his history of igno- 
rance down to the present day; he had 
given a graphic description of the horrors 
of ignorance and their fatal consequences, 
in the religious riots caused by Lord 
George Gordon; why did not the right 
hon. Gentleman carry his history down to 
the present time, and point out the mass of 
ignorance collected under the cathedral 
walls of the great diocesan, in that county 
so well besprinkled with clergymen, where 
the Plumtree and other holy trees blos- 
somed ?—and then he might have com- 
mented upon the gross and blind ignorance 
of thousands who believed in the divinity 
of a miserable maniac, and were by him 
led on to bloodshed and murder. Let the 


Church take the lead: he desired it ; but 
as the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) 


had said, let it be by eminence in good 
works. The measure before them would 
pass with acclamation, with great majori- 
ties; he cared not for that, he had seen 
worse measures so hailed. Two years 
ago the late Ministry came down to that 
House with a bad measure: it passed by 
acclamation, a Bill to abolish imprisonment 
for debt. The then Attorney General 
made a powerful speech on the horrors of 
prisons ; the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Graham) made a strong appeal to huma- 
nity. The Bill became a law; in six months 
half the tradesmen of England were on the 
brink of ruin. The following Session they 
came down to the House, repealed their 
popular bad measure, and invented a very 
good one. Thus would it be with this 
measure of the present Government. It 
never could work well, and they would have 
to substitute another in its place. 

Sir J. PAKINGTON begged to remind 
the House that the question immediately 
before it was the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets. To the 
principle of that Amendment he assented. 
It was carried out at that noble institution, 
King Edward’s School at Birmigham, 
under the direction of the Rev. Prince 
Lee, and at other schools in the country; 
but at the present time he was not pre- 
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pared to make that principle compulsory. 
He thought it far better that its adoption 
should be left to the voluntary exertions 
of those at the head of the various schools, 
and he hoped that ere long that concession 
would generally be made without the in- 
terference of Parliament. 

Sir B. HALL said, that as he approved 
of the Amendment of his hon. Friend, he 
certainly should vote in favour of it. As 
it seemed clear that the proposal of the 
Government would be carried into effect, 
the best thing they could do was to make 
it as palatable as possible to the various 
classes of the community; and he believed 
that the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
would have that effect. He was not sur- 
prised at the course taken by the hon. 
Members for Stirlingshire and Kent, be- 
cause they approved of no education save 
an exclusive and religious education ; but 
he was surprised at the votes intended to 
be recorded by some hon. Members who 
expressed their approval of the principle 
of the Amendment, and yet intended to 
oppose it. He was no less surprised at 
the course which he supposed was to be 
taken by the Government. He had lis- 
tened with great attention to a speech 
much praised in the House—the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Edinburgh—and that right hon. Gentle- 
man had said that no education was sec- 
tarian. But if education was not to be 
sectarian, why oppose the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend? In the course of his 
speech, with all its eloquence, the right 
hon. Gentleman had not touched upon the 
real arguments against the proposed mea- 
sure. The conduct of the Government 
had given great dissatisfaction to the Dis- 
senters of the country. The noble Lord had 
afforded a conference to the Wesleyans, 
but had refused an interview to other 
bodies of Dissenters, and to the Roman 
Catholic prelates. The Roman Catholics 
thought themselves very much aggrieved 
by the conduct of the Government. [Sir 
J. C. Hosnovse: There’s a Motion on 
Monday on the subject.| Well, if there 
were a Motion on Monday—perhaps he 
should not be able to address the House 
upon it. He had already risen twenty 
times, and had not been able to speak, 
and, therefore, he thought himself en- 
titled at once to refer to the treatment 
of the Roman Catholics. The Roman 
Catholics were, in his opinion, the very 
persons to whom the Government should 
afford education; for they were the per- 
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sons against whom bigotry and intole-| amongst the people of Wales and perform 
rance raged most fiercely, and the Govern- | clerical duties amongst them. The Roman 
ment were frightened by the threats of the | Catholics were always anxious to step in 
ery of “No Popery.”’ He thought, there- | where they had the least opportunity of 
fore, that Minutes ought at once to be in-; making converts, and he did not blame 
troduced, admitting Roman Catholics to| their zeal. He believed that the Dissen. 
the benefits of the plan. When the right , ters had now taken possession of the heart 
hon. Gentleman alluded to some small dis-| of that country; and the House ought 
tricts in which he said that the Dissenters | not, therefore, to be surprised at the ex- 
would be in the minority, and the members | tent of Dissent in Wales, because this 
of the Church of England in the majority, | country was the cause of it. He thought 
he made no allusion whatever to those dis-| that this and every other Government 
tricts in which the Dissenters would be in| should insist upon every clergyman whom 
the majority, and those who professed the they sent into Wales being able to speak 
tenets of the Church of England in tlhe | in the language of that country, and that 
minority. Now, he would give the right | the bishops should properly discharge their 
hon. Gentleman an instance of a parish | various duties. In the diocese with which 
with which he was connected, and which | he was connected in that country, five 
he knew well. And, first of all, he would | clerical appointments had recently taken 
show the great progress of Dissent in| place, viz., one dean, two archdeacons, 
Wales; and in so doing, he believed he} and two chancellors, only one of whom 
should have to state that which might not | could read or speak the language of that 
be generally known in the House. Only | country. Who, then, could be surprised 


Supply— Government 


100 years ago, in the whole of North He 
Wales, there were only six Dissenting 
chapels. But what was the case now! If 
they travelled through North Wales, and 
it was not a very large portion of Wales, 


they would find at least sixty or seventy | 
And what was the cause of | 


such chapels. 
that progress of Dissent in Wales? Why, 
he believed that the chief cause was the 
appointments which had taken place in the 
higher stations of their own Church by the 
different Governments of the day. He 
knew the Welsh people. They were a 


moral and religious people, and the first | 
desire of a person who became afilicted | 


with sickness was that the spiritual pastor 
of the district should be immediately sent 
for, that he might pray with them. 
did they suppose that he would send for a 


person to pray in a language which they | 


did not understand? He believed, there- 
fore, that the real cause of the rapid pro- 
gress of Dissent which had taken place in 
Wales, was owing to the Government send- 
ing the bishops and clergy into Wales who 


could not preach to the people in a lan-! 


guage which they understood. Why, let 
them fancy themselves to be placed in a 
similar position, would they not be inclined 
to adopt the course pursued by the ma- 
jority of the people of Wales? Then they 
could not blame that people. Ie remem- 
bered being informed, on a visit which he 


paid to the right rey. the President of the | 


Roman Catholic Institution, at Prior Park, 
that they were actually educating Welsh- 
men as priests, in order that they might go 


And | 


'at the extent of Dissent in Wales? 
would now show the House whether the 
Church of England or Dissent was in the 
|majority in the district in Wales with 
| which he was connected. There were 
25,000 inhabitants in that parish; 32 Dis- 
senting chapels, the average attendance 
| at which was 15,300; there were but five 
Church of England chapels, the average 
attendance at which was only 2,590. In 
| the adjoining parish there was a population 
;of 8,000; there were ten Dissenting 
|chapels, the average attendance being 
3,200; there were but three Church of 
England chapels, at which the average 
attendance was only 140. In such cases, 
therefore, as these, he thought that unless 
they passed some resolution of the kind 
then before the House, the people who 
were members of the Church of England 
‘would not have those advantages which 
they ought to have from the national 
grants for the purposes of education, for 
in such parishes there was scarcely any- 
body likely to give them the slightest sup- 
port. Ile had no hesitation in saying, 2s 
a landowner, that he would not set up any 
school exclusively for the members of the 
Church of England. Ile could not do so; 
he could not put aside all the Dissenters 
'whom he had mentioned; he must en- 
deavour to make some arrangement by 
which the people might receive the bene- 
fits of a sound education. But supposing 
some one to succeed him there who might 
‘not hold the same opinions, then there 
‘ought to be some security afforded to the 
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eople that no intolerance should be per- 
mitted to exist in those districts on the ' 
subject of religious education. He en-. 
tirely agreed with what had fallen from | 
the hon. Member for Somersetshire. He 
should certainly offer his most decided op-, 
position to any compulsory system of edu- 
cation by the Government. He did not 
think that such a system would be palat- 
able in this country. He knew that there 
were some hon. Gentlemen who thought 
that such a system would work well, be- 
eause they viewed with admiration what 
had taken place on that head in foreign | 
countries. The House had often heard 
Prussia cited as an example of the excel- 
lence of the schools, and the great extent | 
to which the Prussian people were edu-_ 
eated. Ile ought to know something of | 
that country; and he must say that a sys- | 
tem of national compulsory education | 
might do very well for a country in which | 
the Government was truly despotic, but he | 
did not think that it would do well for | 
such a nation as this. He did not think 


that it would do for a country like this, | 
where the people had been taught for many | 
years to depend upon their own exertions, 
and they saw the proud result of those 


Now, what was the condi- 
tion of Prussia? Why, in Prussia the 
State was everything, and the people 
nothing. It was very true that they 
had just had some sort of a constitu- 
tution offered to them; but it was, in fact, 
a mere nothing: it was only the firstistep 
in the right direction. It was very well 
known that in Prussia the King and his 
Ministers could compel the attendance at 
schools of the children of that country, the | 
penalties for non-observance of their orders 
on the part of their parents being fine and 
imprisonment; and in case of a party not 
having attended school in his childhood, he 
was incapaciated from fulfilling any situ- 
ation. Now, he was very much struck 
with a passage which occurred in a pam- | 
phiet written by Dr. Kay, descriptive of 
his tour through Prussia, in which he | 
stated that, notwithstanding the people | 
had been brought up under a compulsory 
system of education for the last three hun- 
dred years, yet the people were wanting in 
morality and good order, and that the chil- 
dren attending the schools were the most | 
Vicious he had ever seen in any country. 
He also said that he did not believe that, 
Protestantism was an enemy to good order; | 
but he did believe that Protestantism | 


| 
| 


exertions. 


with an uneducated people was on 
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dedly bad, whilst Catholicism was the 
reverse; that he would much rather 
have religious superstition, morality, and 
good order, than Protestantism and sensu- 
ality and revolutionary principles. He 
would say then, in conclusion, that unless 
some such Motion as that of the hon. Ba- 
ronet were adopted, or unless the Govern- 


ment would give some assurrance that they 


would carry out their propositions in a pro- 
per spirit, he feared that great dissatisfac- 


, tion would be experienced. In opposing the 
plan which Kad been brought forward by 


the Government, he did so because he sin- 
cerely believed that it would have a ten- 
dency to increase the unhappy differences 
which at present existed between the 
members of the Church of England and the 
various Dissenting bodies. 

Mr. HENLEY differed entirely, not 
only from the hon. Baronet who had just 
addressed the House, but also from the 
proposition of his hon. Friend the Member 
for the Tower Hamlets, and he trusted 
that the House would indulge him for a 
few moments whilst he stated his views on 
this subject. He would not presume to go 
into the question which had been so much 
debated on the previous night. Now really 
it appeared very odd to him that this mea- 
sure of education should be opposed by the 


'so-ealled friends of education under the 


plea of liberty of conscience. The noble 
Lord at the head of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment some two or three nights ago, as well 
as several hon. Gentlemen on that (the Op- 
position) side of the Ilouse, spoke loudly 
in favour of this Motion, and he said it was 
a hardship that persons attending the 
Church of England schools should be ob- 


‘liged to repeat the Church catechism; but 


he said that he could not at the present 
moment propose any alteration in the plan 
in that particular. Now it was very un- 
fortunate that the noble Lord and the 
many hon. Gentlemen who had spoken in 
favour of the Motion of his hon. Friend 
the Member for the Tower Hamlets, should 
yet confess that at present they could not 
vote for it. Two right hon. Baronets (Sir 
R. Peel and Sir J. Graham) on that side 
of the House, had expressed themselves 
very friendly to the scheme of the Govern- 
ment, and they certainly took good care to 
facilitate its quiet passage through the 
House. Ile conscientiously disapproved of 
the principle of compelling persons to at- 
tend the schools established by the Church 
of England. Ue could not understand 
how any man who called himself a friend 
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of liberty of conscience, could actually at- 
tempt to force other people to do that 
which might be painful to their conscience. 
He could not call that liberty of conscience: 
it was tyranny, which was very often at- 
tempted to be exercised under the name of 
freedom or liberality. And he warned the 
noble Lord at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government to act with prudence when 
settling the Minutes of the Privy Council 
with regard to education. He warned them 
not to attempt now or at any time here- 
after to force the Church of England to 
educate her children in a way that in 
her conscience she did not believe to be 
right; and that if he did so he would create 
such an opposition as he little dreamt of. 
There were some expressions in the speech 
of the noble Lord the other night on this 
subject which had been much noticed in 
the country. It had been well said by an 
hon. Baronet the other night in the course 
of the debate, that the Church was taking 
a very considerable hold of the people— 
much greater indeed than she had for some 
years back. He would ask whether they be- 
lieved that she had got that hold by sacrifie- 
ing her distinctive principles, by adopting 
a slip-slop religion, if he might so call 
it, and pretending to do one thing, and 
actually doing another? No, she had ob- 
tained that hold by her increased zeal, and 
the steady maintenance of her distine- 
tive principles. He believed that she would 
not suffer herself to be controlled as to the 
manner in which she imparted religious 
education to her children. That had been 
her course hitherto. He believed that it 
was the sincerity of her professions, the zeal 
and good conduct of her members, which 
had taken the great hold on the people of 
this country alluded to by the hon. Baronet 
on that side of the House. Holding these 
opinions, then, he felt himself bound to 
vote against the Motion of the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for the Tower Hamlets. 
He hoped that the Church would steadfastly 
and honestly refuse to give up what she 
believed to be true. She had refused to 
teach falsehood to the people, and he hoped 
that she would ever continue in the same 
course, never omitting to instruct those 
who were intrusted to her charge in what 
she believed to be the foundation of all 
useful knowledge; and he had no doubt 
that if she did she would he crowned with 
success, 

Sir G. GREY said, that not one word 
had been said that evening in the course of 
the debate, with respect to the specifie Mo- 
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tion before the House. It had been merely 
a continuation of the three past nights’ 
debate, until the speech of the hon. Gentle. 
man who had just sat down, who had cer. 
tainly confined himself strictly to the terms 
of the Motion. He, however, widely dif. 
fered from the hon. Member in some of his 
observations respecting the conduct which 
ought to be pursued by the clergy of the 
Established Church. He hoped that the 
clergy would rather follow the advice of the 
hon. Member for Droitwich, and the hon, 
Member for Oxford. It was not the inten- 
tion of the Government, that in schools re- 
ceiving aid from the grant, any restriction 
should be imposed upon the religious teach- 
ing of the children, other than those that 
at present existed. He hoped that there 
would be an extension of that liberal feel- 
ing, and of that common sense which was 
daily becoming more prevalent, and which 
he hoped would soon become universal. 
The Government had not proposed to es- 
tablish any system of their own. They 
merely proposed to assist existing institu- 
tions, thereby enabling them to extend 
their usefulness and efficiency, and to raise 
the character and position of the school- 
masters. ‘To adopt the principle of the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets, 
would be inconsistent with the system 
upon which the Government had resolved 
to act. If they were to say to the British 
and Foreign School Society, to the Wes- 
leyans, or to any other class of Dissenters, 
or even to the Roman Catholics, who he 
hoped would soon be included, that they 
were willing to give them aid, but that 
they could not do so until they had agreed 
to conform to the model which had been 
laid down, it would be wholly inconsistent 
with the present state of things, and with 
that voluntary principle which was now 
maintained. That children of different re- 
ligious denominations might be educated 
at the same school, was a very different 
principle from attempting to interfere by 
arbitrary regulations which would defeat 
the very object they had in view. These 
were the reasons which induced him to op- 
pose the Motion of the hon. Gentleman, 
which he conceived to be in opposition to 
the Government plan. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, there was one 
thing exceedingly gratifying to all friends 
of liberal education in this country, which 
was the wish expressed by every person 
whose opinion was worth having, as 0 
its being absolutely necessary that there 
should be some system of public education 
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for the people; and secondly, that that 
education should be one which would in- 
clude all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
Those were propositions which had been 
ably maintained by many hon. Members 
during the debate for the last few nights, 
and by none more forcibly or eloquently 
than by the right hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh. And he should say, that he did 
not think that persons holding the opinions 
of the hon. Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets, of the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Tamworth, or of the noble Lord the 
Member for London, were open to the im- 
putation of being infidels, because they did 
not come up to the strict measure of in- 
tolerance required by some persons in this 
country. To prevent any mistake as to 
the views he had, in voting upon the pro- 
position of the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets, he should beg to offer a few ob- 
servations to the House. He took it for 
granted that it was an acknowledged fact, 
that the Government should educate the 
people. Ife assumed that it was the busi- 
ness of the Government to educate the 
largest number possible of the people. It 
had been said by the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, and re-echoed by 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth, that it would not do for the 
Government to half educate the people. 
But he should take leave to transpose some 
of those words. He should say that he 
did not think it would do for the Govern- 
ment to educate only half the people. The 
noble Lord said that he was not willing to 
give half an education. What then did he 
propose to do? To educate half the people 
—leaving the other half in that brute ig- 
norance which had been described so for- 
cibly by the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth, who, in speaking of the 
condition of the people about Manchester, 
had used the words, ‘‘ savage ignorance,”’ 
in describing that condition of utter want of 
education by which they now oppressed so- 
ciety. And that reminded him of a pro- 
pheey of his own made a few nights ago, 
when he had said, that go as far as the 
noble Lord would, the right hon. Baronet 
would go beyond him. However unfortu- 
nate it might be for themselves, it was for- 
tunate for England that they did so. The 
advocates of education, however, would get 
what they desired. They would get edu- 
cation for the people. They would get 
real tolerance in spite of the hon. Member 
for Kent. They should have the people 
made real Christians, but not after the 
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fashion of one sect or another. They 
should have the noble Lord running a race 
of liberality with the right hon. Member 
for Tamworth; and they cared little who 
won in that neck-and-neck race, for it 
could only be won by that small fraction of 
liberality which was represented by such a 
distance. But what, he would ask, was 
the meaning of the phrase ‘‘ religious edu- 
cation ?’’—which fitted equally the mouth 
of the right hon. Baronet and that of the 
noble Lord, and which issued with the same 
sort of efficiency from that of the hon. Ba- 
ronet the member for the University of 
Oxford and from his own. If he understood 
aright what was education, he thought it 
was a sort of fashioning of the minds of 
the various persons who received instruc- 
tion, so as to fit them morally and intel- 
lectually for the pursuit of happiness. To 
give knowledge was agreed upon by all 
parties as proper. The propriety of giving 
mathematical, geographical, or historical 
instruction to the people, was not disputed. 
It surely then could not matter whether 
the teaching that two and two made four, 
were conveyed by a Roman Catholic, or a 
professor of any other religious denomina- 
tion. Education was a fashioning of the 
habits of the people, to the influences by 
which they were surrounded in society— 
those influences being the opinion of the 
family, the opinion of society out of doors, 
the law, and a belief in a future state 
of rewards and punishments. Did they 
not all agree that there was a future 
state of rewards and punishments ? And 
did they believe that a child was likely 
to be influenced in his moral associations, 
in his habits, so as to be a recipient of hap- 
piness himself, and competent to commu- 
nicate it to others, by entertaining that 
common creed? What, then, was it 
that was raised as a bugbear on the pre- 
sent occasion? Did any one doubt as to 
the means of forming the moral habits of 
the next generation ? No; then what was 
it they ditfered about ? Why, the fantastic 
dogmata propounded by those who desired 
to separate the community by prejudice, 
passion, and by ignorance, but never made 
use of by those who really intended the 
happiness of their kind. It was in conse- 
quence of these dogmata, these peculiari- 
ties of faith, as they were called, these dif- 
ferences betwecn the Douay and the Eng- 
lish authorized version, that all this great 
pother and disburbance about religious 
education had been created. The reality 
no man disputed; they all wished for that 
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which every one admitted was desirable, | type of human and Christian excellence, 
viz., @ belief in the minds of the people of | He objected also to the manifestoes made 
a future state—that expectation of future | by some persons out of doors. The Wes. 
rewards and punishments which should in- | leyan Methodists, in that remarkable docu. 
duce virtuous habits and moral conduct. | ment which had been issued in consequence 
That was a religion which was common to | of the very remarkable transaction with the 
them all; and yet, entertaining this faith, | Government, declared that they were not 
they had raised up that phantom—phan- | content error should be taught; that they 
tom, in words, but most direful in reality— | objected to the teaching of Roman Catho. 
religious hatred among those who should | lie children; and they finished up with a 
be brethren. There was no difference | glorification that they hoped the time was 
about the knowledge which ought to be | coming when there should be full religious 
imparted; there was no difference about tolerance. Now, what was the meaning of 
the mode in which the habits could be fa- | these phrases put together ? It was this: 
shioned; the only difference was respecting | religious tolerance in their mouths meant 
the peculiar dogmata arising from religion. | ‘my religion,’ and ‘I hope to see the 
If any one distrusted the peculiarities of a | time when no religion but mine will be 
religion, and was doubtful of their effect taught.” It meant that they were of that 
upon a member of the community, he religion which represented and contained 
should ask himself, ‘‘Don’t I know gentle- | everything that was good and salvatory, 
men of the Roman Catholic persuasion ? | He was not of that opinion; and, what was 
Are they not honest ? Are they not good | more, he could have no great faith in the 
fathers, good brothers, good ¢itizens ?’’ | intellectual eminence of that body if they 
Yes, such men were known; then it was had been taken in by the proposition of the 
clear their religion had not had an evil or | noble Lord. But mark—let all the world 
mischievous influence on their moral cha-| mark—he mentioned this on purpose, and 
They knew Baptists; were they | with the intention that that mask which 
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racter. 


not good Christians, in the real sense of he had put on on this oceasion should be 
the word—-good fathers, good brothers, | stripped off; they entertained a doubt about 


good citizens? Ie might run through the Minutes—they entertained a dread of 
every form of religion existing in society | the Minutes, because they supposed there 
—the Jew, the Gentile, the Christian, here | was to be an extension of the good things 
in England—and were they not all good | of this world, in the shape of a vote of that 
fathers, good brothers, good citizens, good | Ifouse, to the Roman Catholics; and they 
men, in spite of those peculiar differences | applied to the noble Lord. And, after 
which arose in every civilized community, | sundry applications and well-conducted ne- 
and which would be met with the more | gotiations, they were partially satisfied— 
frequently the more civilized the country | that the Roman Catholics were to be ex- 
became ? Well, then, if that were the case, | cluded. The whole of their satisfaction 
what did the noble Lord, and what did the | arose from that source. Their satisfaction 
right hon. Baronet mean when they said | was in proportion to their certainty that 
we must teach religion? Did he object} the Roman Catholics would be excluded 
to their teaching the expectation of re-| from a participation in those favours which 
wards hereafter for good conduct here ? | would be granted by a vote of that House. 
Not at all; but what he did object to was, | He was afraid that the satisfaction must 
that they should create a standard of their | be vastly diminished by the proceedings of 
own; that the hon. Member for Kent (Mr. | the last fewdays. The noble Lord himself 
Plumptre) should point out his mind—his | (Lord J. Russell) had got up and said, “I 
mind !—as the standard for all virtuous | don’t promise they shall be for a very long 
and intellectual effort. His mind! 'To| time.”—* It is true, that so far as this 
say, ‘* All men who don’t agree with me | 100,000J. is concerned, they may be;”’ but 


are doomed!’ What did he mean by 
“doomed ?”’ Put an ‘‘a’’ in the place of 
the ‘‘o,”’ and they fathomed the orthodoxy 
of the hon. Gentleman. He had not that 
extraordinary estimation of the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s intellectual capacity, and he did 
not perceive any of those sublime moral 
characteristies, which should command the 
world to accept the hon. Gentleman as the 


| this was in the potential mood—there was 
none of the positiveness of the future, or of 
the imperative—let it be, or it shall be, It 
might be to the extent of 100,U00/., but 
the assurance was not extended even 80 
far as the next vote. And the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth had 
thoroughly done away with this proposi- 
tion, John chalks as high as he can; Tom 
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chalks a little way more; John chalks a 
little further; and then Robert chalks 
highest. Therefore, the satisfaction of 
those who rested their approval of the 


Minutes upon the probable exclusion of the | 


Roman Catholics, would be very much di- 
minished by seeing the last chalk. The 
real meaning of the thing had been ex- 
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their intolerance, and in their belief that 
the Catholics would be excluded from shar- 
ing in the Government money. But was 
not that House certain of what was com- 
ing; and must not the Wesleyans be cer- 
tain of it too, after what had passed in 
that House? There would be a large ma- 





jority in favour of the Government grant 


| of 100,0001.; they would all go to their 
good feeling and good sense of the country, | constituents, and some of them would re- 
had destroyed the hallucination. It would | turn to that House again. When, then, 
be totally impossible under any Administra- | some of them came back, he did not say 
tion—he didn’t care whether of the noble | ‘ some of us,” hon. Members would take 
Lord or of the right hon. Baronet, or, to | comfort from the seven years before them, 
go to a more wild and wondrous supposi- | and knowing how, under the railway sys- 
tion, of the noble Lord the Member for | tem, kindly feelings travelled, they would 
Lynn—to do that which was necessary to | find that, both out of doors and in doors, 
satisfy the Wesleyans. He would go one | people would be in favour of receiving all 
step further. Even if the right hon. Ba- | classes into a system of national education. 
ronet near whom he sat (Sir R. H. Inglis), | 1848, he would pledge his faith to it, would 
and for whom, on all occasions, he was see the Catholics included in the vote of 
glad to express respect—if that hon. Ba-| that House. But if that were certain to 
ronet, with all his sturdy and constant and happen, what must they think of that class 
conscientious consistency, were to be Prime | of men who could enter into negotiation 
Minister to-morrow, he would be so pressed | with gentlemen whom the House could 
that, like a right hon. Baronet before him, shadow forth without collars and with white 
he would have to defy all the warnings of | neckerchiefs, and who could persuade them 
Oxford, and, accepting a compromise, have | that they had attained the object these 


posed ; and that House, representing the 


to seck refuge in a rotten borough. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Tower 
Hamlets might consider his Motion as 
really carried. The noble Lord’s lan- 
guage was, ‘ I will proceed step by step, 
as the people of England will permit me.”’ 
Let him say it once for all—for he would 
never repeat it—he had the greatest possi- 
ble respect for the noble Lord’s character; 
but on this subject the noble Lord’s con- 
science was elastic. 
followed the pressure from without. At 
present the pressure from without was 
great; as that receded, the noble Lord’s 
conscience would extend and expand. The 
noble Lord said, ‘* I can’t include Catho- 
lies and Protestants at present. The 
pressure is very great now, but the steam 
is getting up. 1 have a large area before 
me, and the Catholics before long shall 
have my cordial embrace. They are within 
my mind already.” The hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down, hoped the Catho- 
lies would be included. Did he mean that 
was the impression intended to be conveyed 
in the communications recently made to 
the Wesleyans? [*‘ Hear, hear!”” and a 
laugh.| Why, no such thing. The year 
1848 was left to them in the darkness of 
the future; it was cut off from their know- 
ledge. They were left in the belief that 
all futurity was to be like ’47, happy in 


It was like a ball—it | 


| latter had in view—in establishing a sys- 
‘tem of downright Protestant intolerance ¢ 
That hope must even now be at an end; 
and of the two alternatives before the Go- 
vernment, that which they had this year 
adopted of teaching, all the various sects 
'in different schools according to their sepa- 
rate dogmata, would be done away with, 
and they would arrive at an education 
which would include all sects. The Wes- 
leyan Methodists complained that the Go- 
/vernment were going to apply their funds 
‘to teach error, and they were going to 
jraise up a feeling of intolerance on that 
‘account. Ile would say to them that he 
| was not going to take their money to pro- 
' pagate error, but to rescue the people from 
a savage state of ignorance. He would take 
their money as a mere matter of policy. He 
would not put it on a higher ground, until 
the people had raised their intellect to 
some higher point; and as the Government 
raised money for the police, for the jus- 
ticiary, and for the Army and Navy, so he 
would take other funds to maintain schools 
and schoolmasters, with the view of ren- 
dering the people secure and the nation 
happy. ‘The time would come when the 
people would go before that House in the 
race, and Jead them in the task of inform- 
ing mankind; when they would cast off the 
slough of prejudice and bigotry, and in the 
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exercise of justice, faith, and generosity, 
would compel them to adopt a good mea- 
sure of public education. Such a measure 
would not come by that state of agony and 
battle by which the Government proposed 
to give it, when they declared themselves 
sectarian at the commencement; but by 
avowing their thorough and conscientious 
conviction of the claim that every man 
had to the complete and impartial protec- 
tion of the State. He was sorry to say 
that the liberality of the noble Lord was 
not the liberality which led, but the liber- 
ality which followed and was foreed. He 
was only liberal when others were more 
liberal; he was only right when others 
were more right; he was wrong when they 
said nothing. He wished the noble Lord 
to be the leader; he wished him to point 
out that his Government now without fu- 
sion wished well to all, and would avail 
themselves of the means at their disposal 
to advance the happiness of all. Could he 
doubt as to the vote he should give on this 
occasion? Not at all. He believed that, 


as they advanced day by day into that 
civilization which they all saw before them, 
that step by step every Government would 
daily and hourly fall into that track which 


he had described of perfect tolerance, the 
total absence of sectarian fecling, an utter 
carelessness of each particular hatred as 
manifested by one sect towards another. 
Lorp J. RUSSELL said: I regret to 
have again to trouble the House on this 
question ; and had hoped that the state- 
ments I had offered with regard to it would 
have prevented many observations that 
have been made to-night, both by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Marylebone (Sir 
B. Hall) and the hon. and iearned Gentle- 
man who has just sat down. I did con- 
ceive I had shown clearly from an authentic 
document what was the statement made 
by the Secretary of the Committee of the 
Council, in the name of Lord Lansdowne, 
to the Wesleyan body. But the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has completely lost 
sight of the whole of that statement, and 
has raised up an edifice entirely of his own 
imagination. He has snpposed that the 
Wesleyans came to us, asking that the Ro- 
man Catholics should be always excluded, 
and that we thought there might come a 
time when they might be admitted, but 
still left the Wesleyans under the belief 
that they would not be so admitted; and, 
likewise, that the Government, as far as I 
represent it, has an elastic conscience in 
these things, and that though we might 
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feel great repugnance to admit the Catho. 
lies this year, we should have no repug. 
nance in subsequent years, if we found that 
others had no conscientious objections to 
it. Now, I can show that I have no con. 
scientious objections to the admission of 
Roman Catholics to the benefit of an edu- 
cation supported by the State, because, in 
1839, I had agreed to put forth, and had 
laid before Parliament, Minutes, in which 
the education of Roman Catholics from 
their own version of the Scriptures was 
established. That I could pretend, there. 
fore, after that, to have conscientious ob- 
jections to the admission of Roman Catho- 
lies, is quite impossible. I never pretended 
then, or at any time since, that I could 
object to the education of Roman Catholics, 
or the establishment of Catholic schools, as 
a matter of conscience. The charge the 
hon. and learned Gentleman prefers, is all 
a creature of his imagination. The whole 
ground on which I ever placed the question 
was this: I said in 1839 what I have said 
since, that I saw a very strong feeling in 
the public contrary to my own opinion on 
the subject, and I did not like to shake or 
disturb that public feeling; I thought it 
more advisable to wait till it became more 
in favour of the opinion I hold; and I said 
I never doubted opinion would so come 
round, and when it should b2 in my favour, 
I was ready to propose the establishment 
of Roman Catholic schools. With regard 
to what happened the other day with the 
Wesleyan and other bodies, and any state- 
ment made to them, it is stated in a sen- 
tence I read last night from the reply of 
the Government— 

“ Further Minutes, when presented, will make 
a separate provision for Roman Catholic schools, 
and will in no degree unsettle the basis on which 
aid is now granted to other schools. Full oppor- 
tunity will be given for the consideration and 
discussion of such Minutes before Parliament is 
called upon to carry them into execution.” 
How the hon. and learned Gentleman can 
say that the Wesleyans were deceived into 
the belief that there was no intention en- 
tertained of establishing Roman Catholic 
schools, almost passes my comprehension. 
I cannot conceive how the hon. and learned 
Gentleman could, with these facts before 
his eyes, have made several other state- 
ments of the same kind, as he has done 
to-night. The hon. Baronet the Member 
for Marylebone has stated that I refused 
to see certain Roman Catholic bishops and 
deputations of Protestant Dissenters. | 
only remember one Roman Catholic bishop 
who desired to see me before any Minutes 
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were framed as to the admission of Roman 
Catholics to the schools. I said nothing 
should be done without my seeing that 


Roman Catholic prelate, and that I was) 


ready to see him before I framed them. 
That was not refusing to see a Roman 
Catholic bishop! With regard to Protes- 
tant Dissenters, I saw two deputations 
from Leeds, and other deputations also, 
all reiterating the same objections. I was 
happy to converse with them: they in- 
cluded many gentlemen with whom I had 
acted on various occasions; but, having 
seen a considerable number of deputations, 
and as they took up time which was re- 
quired for other public business I was 
obliged to attend to, I said I must decline 
seeing any more. If the hon. Baronet had 
any particular charges to make against 
me, he might have informed me what the 
particular facts were, and then I could 
have answered him. But the Motion of 


my hon. Friend (Sir W. Clay) is the imme- 
diate question before the House, although 
upon it a very small part of the debate has 
turned. I think, if the greater part of the 
debate had turned upon it, we should not 
have had so many hon. Gentlemen declar- 
ing themselves ready to vote for that Mo- 


tion. Be it observed, the principle upon 
which we have gone is that of giving sup- 
port to different societies and schools in 
aid of voluntary contributions. We began 
in the year 1833 by giving aid to the Na- 
tional Society and the British and Foreign 
Society. Those general provisions lasted 
a great number of years without alteration; 
but they shut out a considerable portion of 
the inhabitants of this country, I believe 
the right hon. Baronet was quite right 
when he said they excluded the Wesleyans. 
I thought they would have been willing to 
receive grants through the British and 
Foreign Society; but by the constitution 
of their body they could not do so, and 
they were excluded as well as the Roman 
Catholics and other persuasions. This was 
the state of things at that time; of late 
years we have said—and we have never 
gone any further in any Minutes of the 
Privy Council—that we would listen to 
special cases; we would listen to other 
applications, and those cases should be 
considered special. But still we must con- 
sider that the great mass of applications 
will come from bodies connected with one 
of those two societies, and from those which 
have made large subscriptions of their own. 
How did the hon. Baronet meet those diffi- 
culties? By proposing— 
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“ That it is expedient, that in any plan for pro- 
moting the education of the people by pecuniary 
assistance from the State, provision should be 
made that, in schools receiving such assistance, 
the opportunity of participating in all instruction, 
other than religious, should be afforded to children 
whose parents may object to the religious doc- 
trines taught in such schools.” 

Of course, that would put an end to any 
schools in connexion with the National 
Society receiving any aid. They would 
say, it is impossible to assent to a rule 
contrary to the fundamental principles of 
the society. But let us look at the British 
and Foreign schools, the society to which 
I have for many years belonged, and which 
I consider the best foundation for bringing 
together a great number of children of all 
classes in this country. That society lays 
down as its first rule that the Bible shall 
be used in all its schools. My friend Mr. 
W. Allen, member of the Society of 
Friends, used to call them the ‘“ schools 
for all,”’ all who admitted the authority of 
the Bible being capable of entering them; 
but the demand made by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Tower Hamlets is, 
that the parents of children shall be at 
liberty to declare that they shall not re- 
ceive any part of the religious instruction, 
but that they shall receive the secular in- 
struction alone, religious teaching not be- 
ing imparted to them in any way. I doubt 
whether the British and Foreign Society 
could receive any grant on terms contrary 
to an old rule of the society. Therefore, 
with regard to the two main societies to 
which we propose to give assistance, they 
will be prevented by the resolution from 
receiving the aid we offer; and it is ob- 
vious that the effect of such a resolution as 
this will be to defeat the whole intent and 
grounds on which the grant of 100,0000. 
is proposed. Previously an objection was 
made, before this measure was proposed, 
that certain schools were established and 
supported by the societies to which they 
belonged out of their own means; that 
those societies did not come to the Privy 
Council to seek assistance, but building 
schoolhouses less capacious than they might 
be if aided by this grant, and with less able 
schoolmasters, they still went on without 
the assistance of the State. Now, as the 
measure which we propose is not one which 
is intended to be a State model of educa- 
tion, or a general plan of our own, the 
object which we have in view would be de- 
feated by the Amendment. If this rule 
were adopted, neither the National School 
Society nor the British and Foreign School 
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Society would agree to it, and the efficacy 
of the measure would be destroyed. In 
the British and Foreign Schools, where a 
great number of the children of Dissenters 
might attend, it is not insisted that the 
Church catechism shall be taught to those 
children, as we conceived it more generous 
and charitable that they should not be 
taught that catechism. There is, for in- 
stance, a portion of that catechism in which 
the child, or the person to whom it is 
taught, mentions his godfather and god- 
mother; and it is well known that many 
classes of Dissenters are of opinion that no 
godfather or godmother is necessary. I 
think, with regard to the British and Fo- 
reign schools, if the Roman Catholics object 
to the reading of the Bible in them, it 
would, to that extent, be an objection; but 
I do not believe that they would be a gene- 
ral rule or a fundamental rule of objection. 
I, therefore, hope my Friend the Member 
for the Tower Hamlets will withdraw his 
Motion ; for, if he succeeds in it, he will 
at once dispose of the distribution of the 
100,000/. as far as rendering assistance to 
these two societies. 

Captain HARRIS said, that even if 
the Amendment of the hon. Baronet (Sir 
W. Clay) were adopted, he did not think 
that those who had induced him to bring it 
forward would accept the assistance he 
proposed to give them; for he believed 
their dread of the Established Church was 
such, that they would not send their chil- 
dren to a school in connexion with that 
Church. le considered that one great 
benefit resulting from the discussion of this 
question had been, that it had exposed that 
system of organization and of bitter hos- 
tility and bigotry against the Church which 
existed among the body of Dissenters bear- 
ing the name of ‘ Independents.’’ They 
did not represent those Nonconformists of 
the seventeenth century, for whom our 
sympathies were enlisted as the sturdy 
champions of liberty; but rather the bitter 
Puritans, who waged war against the 
Church and Monarchy: from these he must 
except the Dissenters of the district which 
he represented, who, in an interview he 
had had with them, had expressed their 
objections fairly and moderately. He would 
take that opportunity of pressing on the 
Government the adoption of a plan of ap- 
prenticeship for the workhouse boys, under 
the management of the inspectors appoint- 
ed by this measure. 

Mr. P.. HW. HOWARD merely rose to 
speak on a question of fact, to which the 
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hon. Baronet had alluded. The hon. Ba- 
ronet had alluded to an interview which 
had been proposed between the Roman (a. 
tholic bishops and the noble Lord. The 
truth was, the Catholic bishops were anx.- 
ious to see the noble Lord before the 19th, 
when he unfolded his plans, and opened 
the scheme of education as proposed by 
the Government. He had heard that de- 
putations from other religious bodies had 
been received by the noble Lord; and the 
Roman Catholic bishops were anxious, be- 
fore the 19th, to receive, which they 
thought they had a right to do, a similar 
audience. On Thursday or Friday, last 
week, they wrote to the noble Lord to re- 
quest an interview with him before Mon- 
day, for after that time it would be too 
late to remedy any evils which might arise, 
With respect to the reports which pre- 
vailed on the subject, he would not then 
enter into them, or consider whether any 
classes were to be excluded. It had been 
stated, however, that this exclusion of the 
Catholics from the benefit of the grant, 
had been a question between the Govern- 
ment and the Wesleyans. The Roman 
Catholie prelates, therefore, had written 
to the noble Lord for an interview, to 
which they received the following reply, 
by which the House would see that the 
noble Lord declined an interview before 
the 19th :— 

“ Lord John Russell presents his compliments 

to Bishop Griffiths, and will rame a day for re- 
ceiving the Catholic bishops before the introdue- 
tion of any measure relative to the education of 
poor Catholics.” 
Thus, then, the interview was asked be- 
fore the 19th, when it was stated they 
were to be excluded; but the noble Lord 
refused. The note proceeded to say— 

“ Ter Majesty's Ministers have no intention, 
however, of proposing a Minute of Council on the 
subject at present.” 

Consequently the interview was postponed 
for an indefinite period. He was not going 
to say anything with respect to the inter- 
view with that highly respectable person, 
Mr. Jabez Bunting. He would not say a 
word otherwise than of respect of that 
gentleman; but he maintained that the 
Catholic hierarchy of England—the hier- 
archy of that religion which was in power 
in this country when its liberties were 
founded—had some claim to the courtesy 
of an interview with the noble Lord as 
First Minister of the Crown before the 
19th instant, when it was understood the 
members of the religion they professed 
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were to be excluded from the benefit of 
the grant. He thought that he had made 
out a satisfactory case, and had decidedly 
shown that an interview was declined when 
they believed that the interests of those 
whom they represented would be affected. 
He did not agree with the hon. Member 
for Somersetshire in his censure of the 
liberal observations of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Tamworth. He thought that the 
language that right hon. Gentleman used 
with respect to the state of the education 
of the poor Catholic population of Man- 
chester, did him the highest honour. He 
trusted that Her Majesty’s Ministers would 
not disdain to be guided by these senti- 
ments. He was quite sure, if they did not 
do so, they would not legislate for the poor 
man in that confiding spirit by which they 
would best consult the interests of the 
country. With respect to the Amend- 
ment before the House on the subject of 
this measure, he should vote with the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Tower 
Hamlets, as he thought that all should, 
in as nearly equal proportion as possible, 
share in such a grant as that now pro- 
posed. There should be impartial justice, 
and for the sake of the constituency which 
he represented, as well as for that of the 
community at large, he wished justice 
should be done to the minority, instead of 
nearly all being conceded to the majority. 
By doing this, he believed the best inter- 
ests of the country would be promoted. 
He therefore gave the Amendment his cor- 
dial support. 

Mr. T. D. ACLAND, in explanation, 
denied that he was open to the charge 
brought against him by the hon. Member. 
If the Minutes of Council had been alter- 
ed to admit the Wesleyans, the Catholics 
should not be excluded by it. 

The House divided on the Question that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question—Ayes 210; Noes 74: 
Majority 136. 
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Barnard, E. G. Hume, J. 
Berkeley, hon. C. Langston, J. H. 
Berkeley, hon. H. F. M‘Carthy, A. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. Marjoribanks, S, 
Bowring, Dr. Marsland, H. 
Bright, J. Matheson, J. 
Brocklehurst, J. Mitchell, T. A. 
Brotherton, J. Moffatt, G. 
Brown, W. Morris, D. 
Brown, R. D. Muntz, G. F. 
Callaghan, D. Napier, Sir C. 
Chapman, B. O’Connell, M. J. 
Collett, J. Osborne, R 
Crawford, W. S. Pattison, J. 
Currie, R, Pechell, Capt. 
Dashwood, G. I, Perfect, R. 
Dennistoun, J. Pulsford, R. 
D’Eyncourt, rt.hn.C.T. Roebuck, J. A. 
Duke, Sir J. Serope, G. P. 
Duncan, G. Stanley, hon. W. 0. 
Duncombe, T. Stansfield, W. R. C, 
Dundas, F. Strickland, Sir G, 
Ellis, W. Thornely, T. 
Escott, B. Trelawny, J. 8. 
Evans, W. Villiers, hon. C. 
Ewart, W. Vivian, J. H. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. Wakley, T. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. G. Walker, R. 
Gisborne, T. Warburton, H. 
Granger, T. C. Wawn, J. T. 
Hall, Sir B. Williams, W. 
Hastie, A. Yorke, H. R. 
Hay, Sir A. L. TELLERS. 
Heathcoat, J. Clay, Sir W. 
Heron, Sir R. Duncan, Visct. 


House in Committee, and a sum of 
100,0007. was voted for the purposes of 
Education, under the direction of the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council. 

The House resumed. Resolution to be 
reported. 

House adjourned at One o’clock. 
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Talbot, C. R. M. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Tollemache, hon, F. J. 
Tollemache, J. 
Trevor, hon. G, R. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Villiers, Visct. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Ward, H. G. 
Wilshere, W. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Worcester, Marq. of 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, April 26, 1847. 


Minutes.) Sat first.--The Earl of Yarborough, after the 
Death of his Father. 

Pusiic BiLtts.—1* Bankruptcy Law Amendment, 

28 Army Service. 

Reported.—Customs Duties. 

3 and passed:—Vexatious Actions, Protection against, 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Guardians of the Wood. 
bridge Union, in favour of the Rating of Tenements,— 
From Wrentham, in favour of the proposed Government 
Plan of Education; and from Dissenters of Glossop and 
several other places, against the same.—From Wexford, 
against affording Out-door Relief to the Destitute Poor 
of Ireland.—From Cappermore, against the Poor Relief 
(Ireland) Bill.—From Shepton Mallet and several other 
places, for the Repeal of the present Law of Settlement, 
and for a National Rate for the Relief of the Poor.—By 
Lord Brougham, from Donagh, for the Adoption of a 
Measure to secure to the Improving Tenant in Ireland 
a Sufficient Permanency of Tenure, 
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THE ARMY SERVICE BILL, 


The Order of the Day for the Second 
Reading having been read, 

Eart GREY said, that their Lordships 
might remember that, before this Bill was 
brought up from the other House, a noble 
Lord whom he did not then see in his place 
(the Marquess of Londonderry) had stated 
to their Lordships some reasons why their 
Lordships should refuse their consent to 
such a measure as this; and the noble 
Lord had also stated the objections he en- 
tertained to the principle of enlistment in 
Her Majesty’s Army for a limited instead 
of an unlimited period. He (Earl Grey) 
had, on that occasion, felt it to be his duty 
to protest against what appeared to him to 
be a premature discussion of a Bill not then 
before their Lordships’ House; but in doing 
so he had stated that, when the Bill came 
up, he should give the reasons which had 
induced Her Majesty’s Government to 
adopt this measure, and answer, as well as 
he could, the arguments of the noble Lord. 
In redemption of that pledge, it was now 
his duty to state the views on which the 
Bill had been founded. In the first place, 
he must observe that this ought not to be 
considered as a single or isolated measure. 
Their Lordships would entirely fail to form 
a correct judgment if they considered this 
Bill by itself, and apart from the measures 
for the benefit of the Army which had been 
adopted in former years, and which were 
now in contemplation, with which it was 
closely connected. This Bill, in fact, was 
only part of a course of policy and of a se- 
ries of measures which for the last twenty 
or twenty-five years had been passed with 
the object of raising the character of the 
Army, and improving the condition of the 
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soldier. The noble Marquess had spoken 
of this measure as if it had been preceded 
by no such measures, and had treated it as 
apiece of great presumption for Her Ma- 
‘jesty’s Government, who had not had that 
experience in military matters that pro- 
ceeds from a great deal of active service in 
the field, to take up a subject of this kind. 
On this point, with all due deference to the 
noble Marquess, he must observe the Go- 
yernment for the time being had always 
means at its command for obtaining the 
best professional advice and assistance on 
this subject; and with that advice and as- 
sistance which Her Majesty’s Government 
had enjoyed, like those who preceded them, 
they were perfectly capable of forming a 
sound and correct judgment upon the sub- 
ject. He would further take the liberty 
of observing, that experience had proved 
that not any injury, but, on the contrary, 
very great gain had resulted to the Army 
from the circumstance that the regulation 
of its condition had not been resigned ex- 
dlusively to those who were professionally 
connected with the Army, but had also oc- 
cupied the attention of the servants of the 
Crown, and of Members of the Legislature 
who had not themselves served in its ranks. 
When the noble Marquess contended that 
because the Army had been victorious, it 
must necessarily be perfect, and that there 
ought not to be any interference with the 
present system, he (Earl Grey) assumed 
that the noble Marquess meant that there 
was no room for improvement, and no ne- 
cessity for any change such as was con- 
templated to be effected by this measure. 
That he understood to be the drift of the 
argument of the noble Marquess. But 
here, again, he (Earl Grey) was compelled 
to differ from the noble Marquess. He 
conceived not only the room for improve- 
ment to be great, but that the improvement 
which had been going on in the Army under 
successive Administrations for many years 
ought not now to stop. When he said this, 
let it not for a moment be supposed that 
he was insensible to the merits of the 
British Army, or inclined to undervalue its 
achievements, On the contrary, he could 
assure their Lordships that there was no 
me who entertained a more enthusiastic 
admiration of the great achievements of 
the British Army than he did; but it was 
Perfectly consistent with the highest ap- 
Preciation of the merits of that Army to 
observe that by the derangements and de- 
ficiencies of the system those great achieve- 
ments had been in some respects disfigured. 
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It was from an anxious desire to remove as 
far as possible those deficiencies that he 
now advocated this measure; deficiencies 
which every real friend of the Army was 
more inclined to assist in removing, than 
to conceal or deny. To show the fallacy 
of the argument of the noble Marquess, 
that because the Army had been victorious, 
therefore the system was perfect, he might 
appeal to an illustrious authority, who was 
then among their Lordships. The noble 
Duke who sat on the cross-benches (the 
Duke of Wellington), in his despatches, 
which were at once the best and most au- 
thentic record of his great achievements, 
and therefore the most endurable monu- 
ment of his fame—the noble Duke in those 
despatches had repeatedly described the 
difficulties with which he had to struggle 
in consequence of the defects of the Army 
he commanded; and he (Earl Grey) would 
say this, that their Lordships would not 
fully appreciate the great achievements of 
the noble Duke, and the great debt which 
the public owed to him, if they did not re- 
member what those difficulties were; if 
they did not understand that the noble 
Duke had to a great extent created the 
means by which those immortal victories 
were gained; and that, by the discipline 
and instruction which he himself had im- 
parted to the officers and soldiers of the 
Army under his command, he, in the course 
of a few years, at the head of that Army, 
rolled back the tide of conquest that had 
spread over a great portion of Europe, and 
ended by the victory achieved on the plains 
of Waterloo, that memorable contest which 
he commenced on the shores of the Atlantic. 
These despatches were the best evidence 
of the serious defects of the system exist- 
ing in the Army at that day, notwithstand- 
ing the noble Duke by means of that Army 
was so eminently successful. At the same 
time their Lordships would recollect that 
these defects in our military system were 
much more observable in a time of peace 
than ina time of war. When called upon to 
fight, the inherent courage and determined 
spirit of the British soldier, more especially 
when that spirit was encouraged by high 
military talent, such as that possessed by 
the noble Duke, insured distinction in the 
field. But during the war their Lordships 
would recollect that it was principally during 
the intervals of active operation, and occa- 
sionally when called upon to retreat, as the 
most successful armies were sometimes re- 
quired to do—and to be able to do that well 
was no less an essential proof of a gallant 
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army than to achieve suecess—it was upon 
those occasions that the noble Duke had 
most to complain of the deficiency of the 
army which he commanded. But in a time 
of peace, those defects were still more per- 
ceptible. He would not go into the un- 
gracious topic of pointing out in detail 
what were the faults of our military system 
during the earlier period of the peace, and 
before those faults had attracted, as they 
afterwards did, the attention of the military 
authorities and the Government of the day, 
and of the public. Instead of doing this, 
he considered it better to point out to their 
Lordships what were the improvements 
which since that time had been introduced 
—but so gradually introduced, from time 
to time, by successive Administrations, that 
he believed their Lordships were hardly 
aware of the extent of the change in our 
military system. Having pointed out those 
improvements, he would then endeavour to 
show their Lordships that the measure 
which they were now asked to read a se- 
cond time, was strictly in conformity with 
the measures already adopted, and formed 
a step—and he (Earl Grey) believed a most 
important step—in that progress of im- 
provement so long going on; and that it 
was, therefore, a measure which their 
Lordships would do well to sanction. The 
first fault of our military system which had 
most strongly attracted public attention, 
was the extent to which corporal punish- 
ment prevailed. It was in the recollection 
of many of their Lordships that the lash 
was, unfortunately, the main instrument of 
maintaining discipline in the Army. Of- 
fences, great and small, were punished by 
it; and for the more serious description of 
offences it was inflicted with a degree of 
unsparing severity, from which, in ‘the pre- 
sent day, we should recoil with horror. As 
an instance, he would relate to their Lord- 
ships what occurred so lately as the year 
1825. In that year a general court-martial 
sentenced a man to receive no less a pun- 
ishment than 1,900 lashes; of that sentence 
no fewer than 1,200 lashes were actually 
inflicted. This subject long occupied the 
attention of the other House of Parliament; 
many debates took place upon it; but it 
was long before any material alteration 
was made in the system. It was true that, 
in the year 1815, and only in the year 
1815, it was made illegal to bring out a 
second time to receive the remainder of the 
punishment a man who had been sentenced 
to receive a greater number of lashes than 
human nature could at once endure. In 
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former times it had been the practice to 
bring out an unfortunate man who had re. 
ceived a portion of his punishment to un. 
dergo the remainder. In 1815 this was 
made illegal. It was a considerable time 
before any further change took place. It 
was not until 1832 that the number of lashes 
which could be inflicted by the sentence of 
a regimental court-martial was reduced 
from 300 to 200; and by a district court. 
martial from 500 to 300. But even then 
there was no limit to the number of lashes 
that might be awarded by a general court- 
martial. On the 24th of November, 1833, 
a general order was issued by Lord Hill, 
which restricted the infliction of corporal 
punishment to a small number of serious 
offences only, it formerly having been the 
practice to punish minor offences by the 
lash. By the Mutiny Act of 1836, which 
he (Earl Grey) had the honour to lay be- 
fore the House of Commons, the number 
of lashes that could be inflicted was still 
further reduced. By that Act, for the 
first time, a limit was introduced upon the 
power of general courts-martial, which af- 
ter that had no longer the power of award- 
ing a greater number of lashes than 200; 
and the powers of the district and regimen- 
tal courts-martial were also limited to the 
extent of 150 and 120. ‘T'o complete the 
series of changes in this respect, last Au- 
gust a general order was issued by the 
noble Duke upon the cross-bench (the Duke 
of Wellington), by which the number of 
lashes to be given, under any circum- 
stances and for any offence, was, as he 
(Earl Grey) thought, most properly, re- 
duced to fifty. Observe the gradual nature 
of the change with respect to a mitigation 
of the law within this short period. In the 
course of twenty-one years from the in- 
fliction of 1,200 lashes as part of a sentence 
of 1,900, they had come down to a state 
of things when the infliction of fifty lashes 
was the maximum of punishment for any 
offence. He should be able by-and-by to 
show that the practical administration of 
the law had diminished its severity no less 
than the law itself. But connected with 
this subject of corporal punishment, he 
thought it very important here to remark 
another change, which, in the course of a 
few years, had been adopted for the benefit 
of the military service. When corporal 
punishment began first to be abated for 
small offences, imprisonment was substi- 
tuted, and military offenders were sent to 
the ordinary prisons of the country. There 
they necessarily mixed with offenders of 
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every description of character, and, in 
many instances, the alternative of im- 
prisonment for flogging was attended with 
the worst results. In the course of the 
last few years, however, arrangements had 
been made for the erection of military pri- 
sons, and also for the formation of cells for 
solitary confinement in the barracks. This 
had been attended with the happiest ef- 
fects. But this was one side only of the 
question which he had to deal with. He 
had pointed out to their Lordships the im- 
provements in the penal branch of the sys- 
tem, and what had been the changes made 
in the modes of punishment, by which it 
was endeavoured to advance the discipline 
of the service. He had, however, on the 
other side, to point out those changes and 
measures which had been adopted in order 
to render punishment unnecessary; namely, 
changes by means of which the condition 
and comforts of the soldier might be im- 
proved. This was a most important part 
of the subject, and one which had received 
a great deal of consideration from him. 
On looking back to a comparatively recent 
period, it was extraordinary to see how 
much, in most essential points, the comfort 
of the soldier had been promoted. One of 
the most remarkable of these particulars 
was the state of the barracks. The barrack 
accommodation, more particularly in the 
tropical climates, was most inadequate. 
The situations were in many cases badly 
chosen, the barracks badly constructed, 
and, besides, the space allowed for the 
soldiers was altogether insufficient for the 
health of the men. He found that the 
ordinary rule in constructing barracks in 
the tropical climates was to leave some- 
where about 300 cubical feet for each sol- 
dier; but it had been discovered that for 
the healthy accommodation of the men, at 
least double that space was necessary, and 
that instead of 300 cubical feet for each 
man, at least 600 cubical feet should be 
allowed. A great improvement had taken 
place in this respect. The Board of Ord- 
nance had taken very great pains gra- 
dually to improve the barracks of the sol- 
dier; but he was sorry to say that the 
improvement was still far from having at- 
tained the point that was desirable, and 
that the accommodation was yet very far 
from what it ought to be. In the improve- 
ments which had been made, a point was 
not lost sight of, which he thought very im- 
portant—namely, providing in the barracks 
places for the recreation of the troops; and 
also another matter which he considered 
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most useful—the making arrangements for 
the formation of libraries for the men. 
There was another matter, if possible, still 
more closely connected with the health of 
the troops in the colonial service; and he 
should remind their Lordships on this 
point, that it was the severe pressure of 
that branch of the service which had al- 
was rendered enlistment in the Army un- 
popular in this country; and, therefore, to 
render the colonial service more popular 
was a matter of the greatest importance. 
In respect to the supply of provisions in the 
colonies, a very great improvement indeed 
had taken place. Their Lordships were 
hardly aware, perhaps, that so late as the 
year 1836 it was the practice to allow the 
troops only two days fresh provisions in 
the week; and even that allowance was a 
considerable improvement on earlier times. 
In 1836, when he (Earl Grey) held the 
post of Secretary at War, his attention 
was called to the fact that the soldiers in 
tropical climates had five days salt provi- 
sions in the week; and measures were at 
once taken to make an effectual improve- 
ment in that particular, and but a very 
small quantity of salt provisions was now 
given to them in those stations. He would 
state by-and-by the actual effect of those 
measures on the health of the troops; but 
he wished, in the first instance, to refer to 
some other improvements that had been 
adopted within the last few years. He 
should beg to remind their Lordships that 
until a very recent period indeed there was 
no distinction whatever between the good 
soldier and the bad soldier. The only dif- 
ference between them was, that the good 
soldier escaped imprisonment, extra drill, 
and the lash; and he possessed, no doubt, 
also the good will and respect of his fellow- 
soldiers and his officers; but in other re- 
spects the good and bad soldier were en- 
tirely on a level. After fourteen years’ 
service the good soldier and the bad were 
each entitled to an increase of 2d. a day in 
their pay; and at the end of twenty-one 
years, if they were disabled or unfit for 
further service, they were equally entitled 
to receive their discharge, and received the 
same pension. In point of fact, the advan- 
tage, in this respect, was with the bad sol- 
dier; because a man who was in the con- 
stant habit of intoxication, provided he did 
not actually incapacitate himself for duty, 
though in other respects worn out by dis- 
sipation, being found unfit: for service, was 
discharged with a pension; while the good 
man—the sober man, who had resisted 
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temptation, and taken care of his health, 
and was always efficient to do his duty, 
from that very circumstance, and because 
he had been a good soldier to the end of 
the twenty-one years, was refused a pen- 
sion, and compelled to continue in the ser- 
vice. In 1836 a change was introduced in 
this respect. An increase of pay was made 
no longer to depend upon length of service; 
it was made to depend on good conduct; 
and by the system then introduced, im- 
proved as it had been by a subsequent 
warrant, issued when Mr. Sidney Herbert 
was Secretary at War, and dated Decem- 
ber, 1845, great encouragement was given 
to the good soldier. A man who behaved 
well got an additional penny a day for 
every five years he remained in the service; 
so that at the end of twenty-five years 
the good soldier had an increase nearly 
equal to half his pay; and he was, be- 
sides, enabled to carry this addition of 
pay to his pension, Another measure 
of great importance in encouraging good 
conduct in the Army, had also been 
adopted. Their Lordships were aware 


that the great cause of crime in the Army 
was the disposition of the soldier to spend 
his spare money in drinking. 


Within the 
last few years, however, a regulation was 
adopted, which, he believed, tended very 
powerfully to discourage the men from 
spending their spare money in this man- 
ner, namely, the establishing of regimental 
savings banks. By this means, the sol- 
dier might be enabled to accumulate his 
small savings, and receive interest upon 
them upon very advantageous terms, before 
he retired from the service. Much had 
been also done for the instruction of the 
soldier. Regimental schools for children 
and recruits had been some time estab- 
lished, and was a measure of great im- 
portance; but this provision had been ex- 
tended within the last few years, and 
means now existed for giving instruction 
to the men themselves. This was a mat- 
ter of considerable importance, because the 
future welfare of the discharged soldier 
greatly depended upon the instruction he 
might have received during the time he 
had been in the Army. It was found 
that pensioners who had received in- 
struction, obtained situations of consider- 
able value; for the very fact of his having 
a pension that could be taken from him, 
cast a responsibility upon a military pen- 
sioner, which made him useful in various 
situations, such as that of policeman on a 
railroad; an old soldier, from the habit of 
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discipline which he had acquired, was 
found the very best man for such purposes, 
provided he had received the required 
amount of instruction. He believed that 
by these and other measures of improve. 
ment, much would be done to make the 
military career much more desirable for 
the better classes of the labouring popula. 
tion than it was at present. Having stated 
the most important measures which had 
been adopted within the last few years for 
the improvement of the soldier, he would 
now call the attention of their Lordships to 
the practical effects which those measures 
he had described had already been attend- 
ed with. There were two tests which he 
thought might well be applied, in showing 
what the improved state of the Army was, 
First, the amount of punishment that had 
been inflicted, and next the mortality which 
had taken place in the Army in stated pe- 
riods. In both these respects, the im- 
provement was something which he should 
say was extremely remarkable. With re- 
gard to punishment in the Army, he was 
sorry to have to state that the returns were 
very imperfect in the older dates, so as to 
render it impossible to institute a compar- 
ison such as was desirable. From facts 
which came to his knowledge, he knew that 
if such a comparison could be instituted, it 
would display an amount of improvement 
very remarkable indeed; but even from the 
materials that were before him it would 
appear that the improvement which had 
taken place was very great indeed, For 
the year 1818, a very short period after 
the war, he had a return of the number of 
soldiers received in the hospitals after hav- 
ing undergone corporal punishment, in & 
certain number of foreign stations. The 
returns were not complete, but they in- 
eluded a great many stations, the troops 
amounting in all of them to 28,900. Out 
of that number, there were of men sent to 
hospital after receiving corporal punish- 
ment no less than 2,273—in other words, 
80 men were corporally punished for every 
1,000 in the service. In the same stations 
the number of soldiers receiving corporal 
punishment last year was only 4 in every 
1,000, instead of 80, showing a diminution 
to the extraordinary proportion of 1 to 20. 
He would not trouble their Lordships with 
the details; but he held in his hand returns 
of the corporal punishments in the Army 
from 1829 to 1836, and they came down 
in the proportion, for every 1,000 men, of 
19, 16, 14, 11, 10, 9; and in 1836, the 
proportion was but six nine-tenths. From 
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1838, the progress downwards was conti- 
puous until in 1845 it was six seven- 
tenths; and in 1846, though the returns 
were not completed in consequence of the 
distance of some of the stations, still from 
the portions of the Army for which the re- 
turns had been received, the number re- 
ceiving corporal punishment was not more 
than 4 in the 1,000. When he came to 
consider these returns, he expected that 
the great diminution in corporal punish- 
ment would be accounted for by other pun- 
ishments having been substituted for it; 
and that an increase would be found in the 
returns of other punishments. Such, how- 
ever, was not the case, as there was also 
a great diminution in the number of other 
punishments, more especially the more se- 
yere ones. In ten years, between 1826 
and 1835, there were no fewer than 76 
sentences of death actually passed on mili- 
tary offenders, and of these 41 were ac- 
tually carried into execution, and 35 were 
transmuted into transportation. On look- 


ing to the period which occurred since, he 
found that, with the exception of a mutiny 
which occurred in a negro regiment in 
Trinidad, when a considerable number were 
sentenced to death, the diminution in the 


sentences for death was considerable, 
though the total strength of the Army was 
much increased. In 1839, there were only 
3 sentences; in 1840, only 2; in the next 
2 years only 1 in each year; and in 1845 
only 2, The number of sentences for 
transportation was also considerably dimin- 
ished; but without entering into details, 
he might say that for the two years 1844 
and 1845 the sentences of transportation 
were 160 and 155 respectively, they having 
averaged 178 a few years before, when the 
Army was much less, Even the sentence 
of imprisonment was diminished. In 1838, 
when the Army numbered 96,800 men, 
the imprisonments were 7,900; and in 
1845, when the number of men was 
124,400, the number of imprisonments 
was very nearly the same, but rather less, 
being 7,857. Ie thought their Lordships 
must see in this statement of the diminution 
of punishments most satisfactory evidence 
of the improvement of discipline in the 
Amy. But he would proceed to show, from 
the evidence of diminished mortality in the 
Army, even in the colonies, results no less 
remarkable. The mortality amongst our 
soldiers was, in former years, very great. 
He had a return which would show what 
the effects of the measures he had describ- 


ed had been upon their health; for all those 
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measures had contributed to render the 
soldier more contented with his lot, and to 
make his condition generally better, so 
that they all contributed to reduce the 
mortality of the Army, and to produce 
a beneficial effect upon the health of the 
troops. In 1835, an inquiry was insti- 
tuted into the health of troops, more espe- 
cially in foreign stations; and it was most 
ably and satisfactorily conducted by the two 
gentlemen to whom the task was entrust- 
ed. From a comparison of the returns for 
the two last years, ending in March, 1846, 
with the twenty years from 1815 to 1835, 
some remarkable results might be arrived 
at. The colonies were arranged in groups, 
according as they were more or less heal- 
thy, and in all a very great improvement 
in the health of the troops was apparent. 
In the twenty years between 1815 and 
1835, the mortality in the Mediterranean 
stations was 23 5-10ths a year for every 
1,000; and in the two last years it was 
but 14 for every 1,000 men, showing 
a saving of human life to the extent 
of 9 5-10ths per 1,000 persons in the 
year. In the North American colonies, in- 
cluding the Bermudas and Newfoundland, 
the reduction was from 21 2-10ths in the 
former period, to 13 7-10ths per 1,000. In 
the Australian colonies, including St. He- 
lena, the reduction was from 15 to 12 
8-10ths. In respect to the Isle of St. He- 
lena he would make one remark, Their 
Lordships were aware that during the im- 
prisonment of the late Emperor Napoleon 
there, a considerable garrison had to be kept 
up there; and during the entire time, they 
never got any fresh provisions, except on 
Christmas days, and some few other remark- 
able festivities. The consequence was, that 
there was a very severe mortality amongst 
the private soldiers; while, at the same 
time, the officers, who were not so re- 
stricted, were to a most remarkable de- 
gree exempt from disease—in fact, he be- 
lieved that only one natural death occurred 
among the officers during the entire six or 
seven years. In the tropical colonies, and 
above all in Jamaica, the improvement was 
most remarkable. It should be observed 
that he confined his statement exclusively to 
the white troops in these returns. In Ja- 
maica, the deaths for the twenty years be- 
tween 1815 and 1835, were no less than 
128 6-10ths per 1,000 annually; but within 
the last two years, partly in consequence of 
arrangements having been made to keep the 
white troops on the higher grounds, ex- 
cept when they were actually wanted be- 
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low, and by other arrangements, the mor- 
tality had been actually reduced from 128 
6-10ths to 29 7-10ths per 1,000. Even 
this did not show the full extent of the im- 

rovement, because from accidental causes 
it was necessary to have a small detach- 
ment of white troops in an unhealthy quar- 
ter, from which they were, however, lat- 
terly withdrawn. He believed, in fact, 
that Jamaica would soon be actually as 
healthy as Van Diemen’s Land. Taking 
all the tropical colonies, the mortality was 
decreased from 84 2-l10ths, in 1825, to 
42 1-10th, or precisely one-half. To put 
these facts in a more striking point of 
view, he would take the actual saving of 
human life within the last few years. Tak- 
ing the average number of men employed 
in the colonies at 35,000, and comparing 
the deaths for the last two years with those 
for former periods, they had a saving of 
no less than 1,035 men, or a number equal 
to an entire battalion, which had formerly 
been annihilated by death in each year. 
From this statement he had excluded In- 
dia. He was sorry to say that the im- 


provement of the army in India, from 
causes which he was unable at present to 
state, had not been the same as in our 


other colonies; he trusted, however, that 
in future years it would keep pace with 
them. He had felt bound to enter into 
these details, to prove the fallacy of the 
argument that no improvement in the Army 
was required since our Army had fought 
well; he was bound to show the utter fal- 
lacy of that argument, by demonstrating 
the extent of the improvements actually 
made, and the good effects which had re- 
sulted from them; because the state of 
things which admitted of such improve- 
ments, must have been a state of disorder; 
whilst their results afforded an argument 
in favour of perseverance, and showed that 
the Bill before their Lordships was a ne- 
cessary and proper measure. For what 
had been done he did not claim credit for 
any one Administration, because, during 
the war, it was impossible to give the re- 
quisite degree of attention to the details 
upon which improvements in the Army de- 
pended; but since the peace, constant in- 
quiries had been going on, and the utmost 
attention had been exerted to ascertain 
what improvements were practicable; and 
the improvements he had described had 
been carried into effect. Much, however, 
was, in his opinion, still required to be 
done before admission to the Army would 
be regarded, as he thought it ought to be 
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by the better class of the labouring popy. 
lation, as a boon and a privilege. He 
thought it was impossible not to conceive 
the condition of the soldier under these 
improvements, as an improvement on that 
of a large portion of the labouring classes, 
The soldier was certain by good conduet 
to obtain a very great increase of pay, 
amounting even in the earlier stages of the 
service to 7s. 7d. a week; while the aver. 
age earning of the labourer was not more 
than 7s. or 8s. a week. The soldier had 
besides, lodging, bedding, fuel, ‘and a por. 
tion of his clothing, gratis; and no matter 
what the price of provisions might be, he 
could never be charged more than 6d. a 
day for his support. He had also the pros. 
pect of promotion; and taking all these 
things together, and comparing this state 
with that of the labourer in Dorsetshire or 
Wiltshire, he could only account for the 
unpopularity of the service by the dislike 
the poorer classes naturally had to be se- 
parated from their relations for life, as un- 
limited service might be considered to be. 
The present Bill would take away the 
great ground of this dislike; and he trust- 
ed yet to see the day when the military 
authorities would be in a position to say 
that they would take no man into the ser- 
vice who could not bring a good character 
with him. When they could once effect 
that change, they would see how bene- 
ficially it would operate. But to effect so 
desirable an object, there was no improve- 
ment more desirable or more necessary 
than to show the soldier that by enlisting 
he was not binding himself for life, and 
that it would be possible for him to retire 
after a moderate period of service from the 
Army, and return to those early associa- 
tions with friends and relations which were 
by many so much coveted. An argument 
which had been adduced by a noble Mar- 
quess opposite against the principle of the 
Bill the other night was, that if men were 
enlisted for only ten years, every man at 
the end of that time would go away. Now, 
he would show that the noble Lord had 
founded his argument entirely upon the 
state and condition of things in the Army 
during his early knowledge of it, and not 
upon what had occurred of late years. The 
noble Lord’s whole argument against the 
Bill was founded upon the assumption that 
every man who was in the Army was anx- 
ious to leave it—that, in fact, every man 
in it would leave it as soon as possible. 
He (Earl Grey) would show that it was not 
so. But if it were so—if it were the fact 
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that every man who could leave the Army | them some of the considerations on which 
would leave it, and would consider the op- | it was founded. They were aware that he 
tion of leaving not a punishment, nor a loss, | was expected on the present occasion to 
but a boon: if such were really the case, it | endeavour to show from experience what 
would add tenfold strength to the argument | would be the effects of the measure; but 
for the Bill. It would show the necessity | he regretted to say that he was unable to 
for such a measure, and that there was an | do so satisfactorily. The only period for 
absolute and immediate necessity for im- | which the system of limited enlistment had 
provement in the condition of the Army. | been tried was so short—he referred to 
He would observe, in passing, that the in-|Mr. Windham’s Act—and the circum- 
direct effect of such a measure on com-| stances of the country were then so pecu- 
manding officers would be highly beneficial. | liar and so very unlike those at the present 
When they knew that, at the end of ten | day, that any attempt to argue from the 
years, a soldier had the power, if he/| analogy of that Act would be inconelusive. 
thought fit, to leave his regiment, he be- | But, so far as he could judge, the expe- 
lieved that they would study much more | rience of the working of that Act was on 
than they now did—and he was perfectly | the whole rather in favour of the principle 
aware of the great care and attention | for which he contended, than otherwise. 
generally bestowed by officers on that ob-| They must, in considering the measure, 
ject—the comfort and welfare of the sol-|look chiefly to general considerations. 
diers, and endeavour to make them happy | They must endeavour to ascertain as well 
in the ranks, and thus induce the best men | as they could, from what they knew of the 
to continue in the service. This was what | condition of the Army, what would be the 
he (Earl Grey) should call the principle of | probable effect of the proposed measure. 
the Bill. Its principle was to introduce | He had stated that, in his opinion, the 
the regulation that, in future, the soldiers | most important consideration was that of 
of the British Army should be enlisted not | endeavouring to render the service in the 
for life, but for a limited period of service; | Army more popular; but there were other 
and, according to Parliamentary usage, | considerations too important to be passed 
that simple principle was all that their; by. In the first place, in the present state 
Lordships were called upon to discuss. If | of public opinion, they could not look upon 
they should, adopting the principle, sanc- | corporal punishment as being of any great 
tion the second reading of the Bill, they} use. He was afraid that it was premature 
would have to consider in Committee the | as yet to part with the power, in special 
various details of the measure—whether, | cases, of inflicting that punishment; but, 
for instance, the period fixed for service | at the same time, they all felt that its 
was too short or too long. They would also | practical use must be diminished to the 
have to consider whether the special cir- | greatest possible extent. The noble Duke 
cumstances under which the engagements | at the head of the Army had already taken 
might be prolonged, had been defined as | a great step in that direction; and he (Earl 
well as they might be; and he might state | Grey) had shown to how small an extent 
that, on this point, it was his intention to | corporal punishment was now made use of. 
propose an Amendment suggested by the | But in these circumstances it did become 
noble Lord who was lately Governor Gene- | of importance to find some efficient substi- 
ral of India (the Earl of Ellenborough)— | tute, to adopt some mode of getting rid of 
an Amendment for which he felt much in- | bad soldiers. Now, once create in the 
debted to him, as it cleared up an ambi-j| minds of the soldiers and the people of 
guity which might arise as to the legal | this country an impression that to be dis- 
sense of certain words used, and by which | missed from the Army was not a reward, 
actual war might be made the only | but a punishment, and, practically, they 
term on which a soldier could be retained | would have got rid of the difficulty. In 
beyond ten years. He would, therefore, | the police force no such thing as corporal 
propose an Amendment on that subject; | punishment existed; and how did they 
but at present it was better that they | keep up the system of discipline? Why, 
should confine themselves strictly to the | because the men felt their position to be 
principle of the Bill, viz., whether they good, and, that to be dismissed from the 
would or would not limit the period of en-| force was the severest punishment. He 
listment. Considering, then, that their | wished, then, to be able to say to the sol- 
Lordships were now to determine only the | dier, “ If'you don’t behave well, you shall 


principle of the Bill, he should state to} not have the advantage of serving in Her 
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Majesty’s Army; you must not have these 
advantages arising from the service of Her 
Majesty in the Army which you cannot 
otherwise procure;”’ and, he believed, they 
were not so far from arriving at that state of 
matters as might be supposed. But it was 
altogether inconsistent with the policy 
which would establish such a state of 
things, that the man should be enlisted for 
a life service. There was another, and 
one which in his opinion was a very im- 
portant, consideration connected with the 
reduction of the period of enlistment. It 
was the having a body of well-trained sol- 
diers dispersed throughout the country, 
ready to be called on for the defence of the 
country in time of emergency. Many of 
the Continental States—he believed indeed 
all of them—had adopted the policy long 
since of making the period of service in 
their armies extremely short, and thus 
making a large proportion of the popula- 
tion in turn go into the ranks, In Prussia, 
for instance, the army was composed of 
men serving for the short period of three 
years, who after that period left the ranks, 
but were liable to be called upon to serve 
again in one of the forms of militia, Now, 
if that country were attacked, she could, at 
any moment, depend upon being able with 
certainty to call out a very large number 
of trained and disciplined soldiers to form 
her army. The great proportion of the 
male inhabitants of that country were 
trained in this way to be soldiers; and it 
was impossible not to see how greatly it 
added to the safety of the country. No 
doubt it was more necessary in a Conti- 
nental country, surrounded by active and 
ambitious neighbours, than here; but he 
had no hesitation in saying, and it was the 
opinion of others far better able to form an 
opinion than he was, that we had trusted 
far too much to the supposed safety arising 
from our insular position; and that, he 
thought, we ought to have more efficient 
means than we now had of getting, at 
short notice, in the moment of danger and 
invasion, the service of a large number of 
men trained to the use of arms. To a 
certain degree this policy had been already 
adopted. Four or five years ago a Bill 
was passed, brought in by Lord Hardinge, 
then Secretary at War, by which dis- 
charged pensioners were enrolled for ser- 
vice in companies to be called out periodi- 
cally and at all times when considered ne- 
cessary. The principle on which those 
companies was formed was, that they 
should serve for twelve days in each year, 
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and at all other times when it was cop. 
sidered necessary to call them out. Under 
the provisions of that Act, a considerable 
cade of men had been enrolled for ser. 
vice; the number now amounted to 13,000, 
and he had been told by many officers of 
high rank, who had seen them when called 
out for training, that though many of them 
had been for several years out of the Army, 
yet, having in their youth been trained as 
soldiers, it was wonderful how rapidly they 
regained all they had lost, so that in 
a very few days they could go through 
all their military exercises and _ eyolu- 
tions with as much facility as in their 
best days. All the military authorities 
he had consulted concurred in this that 
in garrison, and in defence of our great 
arsenals, those pensioners would be found 
quite as efficient as any body of men that 
could be employed. If, then, in case of 
any emergency, these pensioners were 
thrown into such places as Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, and other garrisons, they would 
set free an equal number cf active soldiers 
for service in the field. But if the antici- 
pations of those who objected to the Bill 
were well founded, and if soldiers generally 
accepted their discharge after a ten years’ 
service, that was at the age of twenty-eight 
years, they would have in the course of a 
very few years a large number of men scat- 
tered throughout the country perfectly 
trained to arms; and that, he might yen- 
ture to say, would be a consideration of 
very great importance. One of two things 
should, therefore, happen. They should 
either relieve the Army from the unjust 
odium of retaining a great number of sol- 
diers in the ranks against their wish or in- 
clination, whereas he (Earl Grey) believed, 
they really staid of their own accord; or 
else, if he should prove to be wrong in that 
opinion, they would insure to the country 
a large trained reserved force against any 
emergency that might arise. Much stress 
had been laid by the noble Lord opposite 
on a former evening upon the extreme n- 
convenience of losing so many of the best 
men at the end of a few years’ service. 
He (Earl Grey) knew that no commanding 
officer liked to lose his most experienced 
and best-trained men; but his own autici- 
pation was, that a much smaller number 
of men would quit the Army than was be- 
lieved; and he thought he was justified by 
the experience of the few last years, in say- 
ing that the great majority of men, after 
learning their profession, would choose to 
continue in the Army. In the year 1829, 4 
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Bill for permitting soldiers to obtain their 
discharge from the Army had been first 
introduced. That regulation had been in- 
troduced by Lord Hardinge; and the period 
of service required before it would be com- 
petent to the soldier to obtain his discharge, 
was fixed at sixteen years. To that measure 

recisely the same opposition had been of- 
ae and the same sort of prophecy as to 
the results uttered as now. But so far were 
those anticipations from being realized, that 
the period was reduced, to fifteen and sub- 
sequently to fourteen years; and, under 
Mr. Sidney Herbert’s regulations, it had 
been permitted that soldiers who could 
produce good-conduet testimonials, might 
obtain their discharge upon the same terms 
as before, after a service of twelve years. 
[The Duke of RicuMonp: Hear hear.] The 
noble Duke cheered that observation. He 
(Earl Grey) understood the cheer to imply 
that the effect of the measure would be to 
get rid of the good soldiers, who would 
avail themselves of the opportunity to re- 
tire. But he (Earl Grey) thought that if 


the good soldier left them so gladly, there 
would be no use in keeping the bad against 
his own consent; and if they should find, 
as he expected they would, the result to be 


that the good soldier would not, generally, 
leave the Army, there would be no cause for 
apprehension, for the bad soldier might go 
if he pleased, and welcome. But, from a 
memorandum which he held in his hand, 
he would show that instead of the soldiers 
having manifested any anxiety to accept 
the opportunity of obtaining their discharge, 
the contrary had been the fact. Between 
the years 1830 (when the first Act enabling 
them to obtain their discharge came into 
operation) and 1844, inclusive, the total 
number of soldiers who had applied for and 
obtained their discharge, gave an average 
of only fifty-five annually out of the whole 
British Army, being less than one man for 
every two regiments. Let their policy be 
of a more manly character, and let it be 
known that soldiers would not be kept in 
the ranks compulsorily, and they might 
depend upon it the effect would be to re- 
tain men in the service. They might form 
some judgment of the effects of enlistment 
for limited service from the working of 
the system in France, where, although it 
was compulsory on men to serve, they 
being drawn under the law of conscription, 
yet it appeared that they became recon- 
ciled speedily to the service, because they 
knew that they would be obliged to serve 
for only a short time; and in the great ma- 
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jority of cases it was found, that military ha- 
bits being once formed, men very willingly 
either continued to serve in the Army, or en- 
rolled themselves among the gens-d’armes. 
As to the chances against the men who 
should accept their discharge enrolling 
themselves again for home service, he was 
perfectly persuaded that, whether they en- 
rolled themselves or not, if danger to their 
country should arise from a threatened in- 
vasion by any foreign enemy, their loyalty 
to their Queen and their love of country 
would be sufficient inducements, especially 
when added to the desire to meet again 
their former comrades, to draw them to 
the service; and if danger really approached 
the British shore, those men, whether com- 
pelled by law or not, would, he was per- 
suaded, willingly come forward, and risk 
their lives with their ancient comrades, in 
the defence of their country. As a proof of 
the state of discipline in which the enrolled 
pensioners appeared to be, he would state 
that when the first detachment of pen- 
sioners, consisting of seventy men, were 
embarked for service in New Zealand, 
there were only three of the number who 
unfortunately got drunk; and the only 
punishment inflicted upon them had been 
to send them ashore in custody, a punish- 
ment which they felt to be a deep degra- 
dation and disgrace. Now it was alleged 
that there was no inducement held out to 
the pensioners to enrol themselves except 
the chance of meeting their old comrades 
during twelve days in the year, whilst on 
training and duty; but to those men who 
under the new Act would, after their ten 
years’ service, enrol themselves again for 
the deferred pension, there would be a pen- 
sion granted, when they might be only fifty 
years of age, of sixpenceaday. The noble 
Duke (the Duke of Richmond) smiled at 
the smallness of the sum; but it should be 
borne in mind that that would be given to 
men still able to do a great deal of work 
of many kinds. The inducement would be 
therefore not quite so small as at first sight 
it might appear to be. He was aware 
that the smallness of the pension had been 
objected to; but they should look to the 
many difficulties which surrounded the 
question, financial as well as others. In 
1829 a warrant was issued allowing men 
to retire with a full pension after twenty- 
one years’ service. Thus men at the age 
of thirty-nine would receive a pension 
equal to the pay given on remaining in the 
service; thus all inducement for such men 
to remain in the Army was taken away. 
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In 1829, the pensioners in the Army 
amounted to the large number of 85,900, 
while the whole Army was only 98,000. 
The charge also for these pensioners was 
1,348,0007. Thus it was found that the 
charge for pensions for the peace service 
was as rapidly increasing as that for the 
war service had done. The state of things 
also which existed under the warrant is- 
sued shortly afterwards, by which it was 
rendered necessary that a soldier should go 
before the medical board at Chelsea, be- 
fore he received his discharge and pension, 
operated in such a way as to give an ad- 
vantage to the bad soldier over the good. 
For instance, men who were the most in- 
veterate spirit drinkers would go before the 
board at Chelsea Hospital, and from the 
ruined state of their constitution would be 
discharged as unfit for farther service, and 
would thus, after twenty-one years’ service, 
obtain a full pension; whereas a sober and 
steady man, who had taken care of his 
health, would be sent back to his regiment, 
or not obtain a full pension. To avoid 
such an evil as this, the system was revised 
in 1833, when it was declared that after 
that period the soldier, at the expiration of 
his twenty-one years’ service, should not 
be entitled to a higher pension than six- 
pence a day. He was perfectly willing to 
admit that there was a fault in this war- 
rant on the other side, as it gave too low a 
seale of pensions to the soldiers; no doubt 
it was sufticient for the bad soldier, but it 
was a very inadequate remuneration for 
the good. The consequence of this was, 
that in 1835, he (Earl Grey) had the ho- 
nour of proposing, as Secretary at War, a 
measure by which the soldiers would be 
entitled to get additional pay for good 
conduct. This warrant was further ex- 
tended by one issued by Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert, in January 1845, by which a soldier, 
in addition to his pay of sixpence a day, 
might receive fourpence a day more for 
good conduct, thus making together ten- 
pence a day; and if the period of his ser- 
vice extended beyond twenty-one years 
he might receive even more. It was now 
suggested that the minimum pension should 
be increased: that instead of 6d., there 
should be given 8d. a day, and that the 
additional 4d. for good conduct should still 
be granted, in order that the full pension 
of 1s. per day should reward the temperate 
and good soldier on his retirement from the 
service. It had been proposed to extend 
the allowance for good conduct to sixpence 
aday. He would only say on that point, 
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that the proposition should receive eve 
attention from Her Majesty’s Government, 
There were two or three other points to 
which he had intended to allude, as they 
had been introduced into a discussion which 
took place on this subject a few nights 
ago; but in consequence of the great length 
to which his observations had extended, 
he would not enter upon them; but he 
trusted the House would allow him to sup. 
ply any deficiency which might appear in 
his statement in reply. In conclusion, he 
would at once move the second reading of 
the Bill, and in doing so he felt bound to 
thank the House for the indulgence with 
which they had listened to his long state. 
ment on this very complex subject. 
Viscount COMBERMERE, who was 
almost inaudible, was understood to object 
to the principle of the Bill, and to the 
mode in which the changes were proposed 
to be carried into effect; they might have 
been made by the Commander in Chief 
under Royal Warrant as well as by an Act. 
He was of opinion, and he knew that others 
who possessed great practical experience 
on the subject coincided in opinion with 
him, that the proposed system would not 
improve the condition of the Army, or in- 
duce a better class of men to enter the 
service ; nor would it tend to improve the 
moral condition of the soldier. He should 
be glad to know what better class of men 
they could expect to enlist than those who 
were now in the service ; for now they ob- 
tained their recruits chiefly from the agri- 
cultural population, which was the best 
class for that purpose. He objected to the 
plan because it would create two kinds of 
service in the Army; it would entail an 
enormous expense upon the country to 
discharge and return the men whose ser- 
vices should have expired, while it would 
impair their efficiency as a military body. 
He thought, moreover, that the men them- 
selves would not understand the difference 
between limited and unlimited service. It 
appeared that the condition of the soldier 
had been stigmatized by the term slavery. 
From this assertion it might be assumed 
that it was derogatory to the character of 
an Englishman to be a soldier under the 
present arrangement. If, however, this 
was the case, why not put the present sol- 
diers on a footing with those who would 
hereafter exist ? Out of the 121 regiments 
in the service, 72 were constantly on fo- 
reign service, and about 6,000 every year 
went abroad or came home. If they passed, 


not merely this Bill, but any Bill for limited 
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enlistment, they would find that the great- 
est confusion would arise, not merely in 
time of war, but in time of peace; and it 
would be utterly impossible to carry the 
lan into effect in the East Indies. Not 
only the inconvenience of trying the scheme 
would be very great, but the expense at- 
tending it would be enormous. He con- 
eluded by moving that the Bill should be 
read a second time that day six months. 
The Duxe of WELLINGTON: My 
Lords, certainly it was unnecessary for my 
noble Friend to apologize for addressing 
your Lordships on this subject. There is 
no officer in the service better qualified 
than he is, from his long experience and 
acquaintance with military transactions in 
most parts of Europe and Asia, to judge 
of the effect likely to be produced by the 
measure under your Lordships’ considera- 
tion. I agree with my noble Friend, with 
respect to the importance of this measure 
in its bearing upon the interests of the 
Army; and I assure him, that if I thought 
it was calculated to deprive the Army of 
the old soldiers, I would be the first to 
object to its adoption; but, having well 
considered the measure ever since it first 
came under the deliberation of Her Ma- 


jesty’s servants, it is my opinion that it 
will not lead to any diminution of the num- 


ber of the old soldiers in the service. My 
Lords, I maintain that old soldiers are 
absolutely necessary to the very existence 
even of the Army. I will not direct any 
observations as to what ought to be the 
condition of the Army when engaged in 
active service, because I am aware that it 
is unpalatable to a British House of Par- 
liament to consider in time of peace what 
is necessary in a period of warfare. I, 
therefore, will refer only to the Army in 
time of peace. I say that you must have 
the best disciplined troops in the Army 
which you maintain for the service of the 
country. This country cannot exist with- 
out such a body in its service; and I 
earnestly entreat your Lordships to attend 
to that circumstance in dealing with this 
measure, and to take care that it shall not 
deprive the country of the services of its 
old soldiers. It is they who set the exam- 
ple; it is they who maintain discipline and 
good order ; it is they who at all times put 
themselves at the head of all great enter- 
prises ; and it is they upon whom you must 
rely for the performance of those services 
which are required from an Army in time 
of peace as well as in war. I must ob- 
Serve that, although this country has been 
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under the protection of treaties of peace 
for thirty years and more, I have, during 
that time, had under my consideration 
military operations of great extent and im- 
portance, not only in the Mediterranean, 
but in North and South America, in South 
Africa, and all over Asia, nearly at the 
same time; and if you had not had the 
highest discipline and the best troops in 
the world, it would not have been possible 
for you to carry on those operations. Look, 
my Lords, to the case of China. In that 
case it was necessary to transport troops 
from Australia, and land them in China, 
where they were called upon to act on 
rivers, in creeks, and upon islands, in con- 
cert with the ships of Her Majesty. They 
succeeded in effecting all that was expected 
from them. How was that done? It was 
done by the discipline of your troops—the 
discipline maintained by the old soldiers. 
They were the men who led the young 
ones, and, acting together, they are able 
to achieve any conquest. I may also, my 
Lords, refer to another transaction which 
was mentioned in one of the despatches of 
my noble friend Lord Hardinge. One 
night, during the operations against the 
Sikhs, a regiment was lying on their arms, 
and Lord Hardinge was lying on the ground 
at their head. The enemy opened a fire 
upon them and annoyed them very much ; 
in consequence of which my noble friend 
ordered the regiment to rise and advance 
upon the guns. The order was obeyed, 
and the guns were captured. This was at 
night, remember. Now, my Lords, I ask 
whether such a feat could have been per- 
formed, under such circumstances, except 
by old soldiers? It would have been im- 
possible. Bear in mind the conduct of the 
Emperor Napoleon with respect to his old 
soldiers. Remember the manner in which 
he employed them. Recollect, too, how 
much they are prized in every service all 
over the world; and then I will once more 
entreat your Lordships never to consent to 
any measure which would deprive Her 
Majesty’s service of old and experienced 
men, and thus pave the way for disasters 
which would assuredly follow when the 
Army should come to be employed in war. 
It is my opinion, however, that the present 
measure is not calculated to have such an 
effect. It is my opinion that, considering 
all the circumstances connected with this 
measure—considering the comforts which 
the soldier already enjoys—considering the 
other advantages about to be conferred 
upon him, it is. not likely to be attended 
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with the effect of diminishing the service 
of the old soldiers. I beg to remind your 
Lordships that the servants of the Sove- 
reign of this country have always had it in 
their power to enlist soldiers for limited or 
unlimited service—at least such power has 
been vested in them since the failure of 
the experiment of 1806, to which my noble 
Friend referred. The Government fixed 
the amount of bounty, which, as has been 
truly stated, regulates the enlistment for 
limited or unlimited service ; and, there- 
fore, the proposition of limited service is 
not exactly new to the Army. It is new, 
practically, as far as this, that there are 
not now any limited service men in the 
Army except in some of the bands. In 
point of fact, the whole of the Army at 
the present moment is enlisted for unli- 
mited service. It is now purposed that 
henceforth men shall enlist for limited ser- 
vice. The noble Earl who so ably ad- 
dressed your Lordships in moving the 
second reading of this measure anticipates 
that one of its consequences will be, that a 
superior description of men will be induced 
to enlist in the service of Her Majesty. I 
sincerely hope that such a result will follow 
from the adoption of the measure; but I 


confess I very much doubt it. But, putting 
that out of the question, I believe that, 
looking at all the circumstances of the 
case—looking at the advantages held out 
to the soldier, in the rewards for good con- 
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duct given after five, ten, fifteen, 
twenty years of service, the Army 
suffer no injury from the measure, 
that the soldiers will re-enlist at the end 
of ten years’ service. That being my 
opinion, I requested the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government and the Secretary 
at War to insert in the Mutiny Bill and 
into the present measure a clause to enable 
men to re-enlist at the end of ten years. 
I believe that, under the circumstances, 
they will re-enlist. I, therefore, have no 
objection to try again the measure of 
limited enlistment; and I entreat your 
Lordships to adopt the measure. It is my 
firm belief that this measure will make no 
difference in respect of the number of old 
soldiers in the Army. It is quite clear, 
from the statement of the noble Earl, that 
the soldier who re-enlists, will, at the ex- 
piration of his second period of service— 
that is to say, twenty years—if he be a 
well-conducted man, be entitled to the accu- 
mulation of good-conduct rewards amount- 
ing to 4d. a day, as well as to the present 
pension of 6d. a day, making altogether 
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10d. per day; and, if the proposition ad. 
verted to by the noble Earl be adopted, 
and the pension fixed at 8d. instead of 
6d., the soldier would, in that case, be 
entitled to 1s. per day, which was the 
amount of the retiring allowance estab. 
lished in 1806. The soldier will also 
be entitled to another advantage — if 
well behaved he will at the end of twenty 
years receive a bounty of 5/. Then, there 
are the various advantages held out to 
non-commissioned officers, as well as good- 
conduct allowances, after having served the 
number of years specified. The prospect 
of becoming a non-commissioned officer will 
be another inducement to the soldier to 
continue in the service. I maintain that, 
in consequence of these rewards for good 
conduct, men will acquire the habits and 
qualifications which are the characteristics 
of good soldiers, and become much at- 
tached to the profession in which they en- 
joy so much comfort; and knowing the ad- 
vantage which they will eventually obtain 
—an advantage which is pussessed by no 
man in any other walk of life—they will be 
desirous of re-enlisting and remaining in 
the Army. All I desire is, that they 
should so remain, and give their country 
the benefit of their services during the 
whole period for which they are capable of 
serving. I do not desire this for the sake 
of the commanding officers. I know that 
commanding officers are naturally anxious 
to have old soldiers in their regiments in- 
stead of young men; but I do not take 
their wishes into consideration; I de- 
sire it for the sake of the public service. 
For the reasons which I have stated, I 
think your Lordships will run no risk of 
injuring the Army by adopting this Bill, 
more particularly if the Government should 
make the pension for good service equal in 
amount to that fixed by the Act of 1806. 
My noble Friend referred to the inconve- 
nience which was experienced under the 
Act of 1806, in consequence of the ment 
receiving their discharge at the expiration 
of the first period of service, which I think 
was in 1813. I recollect there was some 
inconvenience of that nature; but it was 
met as the British Army would always 
meet any inconvenience to which it might 
be exposed. The great thing is to secure 
the service of the men; and, if we succeed 
in doing that, I do not eare much for the 
inconvenience which may arise. It is true, 
as my noble Friend has stated, that ex- 
pense will be incurred in bringing the men 
home from distant colonies. That cannot 
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be helped; the troops must be brought 
home at any cost. It is a great hardship 
upon regiments to be kept abroad, as they 
are now, for 20, 25, or 26 years. Many 
persons think that the present measure 
will greatly improve the service. As I 
before said, I hope that will be the result, 
though I am not so sanguine as to expect 
it. All that I can say is, that I shall do 
my best to carry the measure into execu- 
tion, and to see it fairly adopted; and being 
convinced that it can be adopted without 
the risk of losing the services of the old 
soldiers of the Army, and being certain 
that it is the wish of Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters, as it is mine, to retain the old sol- 
diers in the Army, I earnestly recommend 

our Lordships to let this measure pass. 
My Lords, the noble Earl has referred to 
two other questions, namely, the question 
relating to pensioners, and the question 
relating to punishments. With respect to 
the pensioners, I beg to warn the noble 
Earl, and I beg to warn your Lordships, 
against the belief that the old soldiers who 
are in the way of receiving pensions, are at 
all to be compared with the veterans of 
whom I have been talking. These vete- 
rans are the leaders of their regiments— 


they are the mainstay of the service. The 
pensioners may be very good men; they 
may do very well when embodied in another 
form, or even when embodied with those 
veterans; but they are not the men of 
whom I have been talking, who are the 
heart, and soul, and courage, and life, of 


a regiment. My opinion is that you will 
not lose these men by the measure you are 
now called upon to adopt. My opinionis that 
these men will re-enlist; I have no doubt 
that they will be induced to do so by the 
advantages held out to them. My Lords, I 
entirely agree with the noble Earl in the ob- 
servations he made relative to punishments. 
I sincerely wish that circumstances may 
enable us to diminish corporal punishment 
still more, and that at length it may be 
entirely abolished. The Mutiny Bill which 
was lately passed contains another measure, 
with the view of enabling the officers of the 
Army to do without corporal punishment. 
The Mutiny Bill authorizes the officers to 
commute sentences of corporal punishment 
for other punishments, which they are 
enabled to inflict. I have no doubt that 
use will be made of that authority, in order 
still further to diminish the amount of 
corporal punishment. I hope it will be 
found to have been still further diminished 
When the next return is laid before Par- 
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liament ; and that, finally, we may be 
enabled to put an end altogether to a pun- 
ishment which is so much in opposition to 
the feelings of the country. My opinion 
is that this punishment or any other pun- 
ishment has nothing whatever to do with 
the question of limited or unlimited enlist- 
ment. That which affects the character of 
the Army is the hardship of the service, 
the regularity of the discipline, the neces- 
sary severity of the discipline, the hard- 
ships which the men are obliged to undergo 
in long service in our colonies abroad—it 
is these things which affect the popularity 
of the Army. Punishment has not the 
smallest effect upon it. What I want to 
see is good conduct prevail by means of 
those inducements which produce good 
conduct among other classes of society— 
not by punishment, not by fear, but by 
good treatment and justice. I believe that 
these effects can be produced. I believe 
that the system of education which is en- 
couraged by Her Majesty’s Government 
will have a great effect in inducing that 
good conduct, and in rendering the soldier 
aware of the superior benefits he enjoys 
compared with other classes of men in the 
same ranks of life. I do not believe that 
the measure will have the effect appre- 
hended from it by my noble Friend (Vis- 
count Combermere), namely, the removal 
of the old soldier, and therefore I entreat 
your Lordships to adopt it. 

The Dvuxe of RICHMOND observed 
that after the speech of the noble Earl 
who had moved the second reading of the 
Bill, and of the noble Duke who had sup- 
ported it, he could not for a moment sup- 
pose that the Government intended to do 
anything but what they professed, viz., to 
endeavour to ameliorate the condition of the 
soldier. He most sincerely believed that 
such was their intention; but he could not 
refrain from looking with much doubt and 
hesitation at the Bill now before them. 
The noble Earl who proposed the measure 
had told them that a short period of ser- 
vice would have the effect of inducing a 
better description of men to enlist in the 
ranks of the British Army, and, at the 
same time, he said that dismissal from the 
ranks would be the severest punishment 
that could be inflicted upon them. He 
(the Duke of Richmond) believed that con- 
siderable difficulty would arise in the Army 
at foreign stations or in regiments ordered 
to the coast of Africa, for instance, or the 
West Indies; but he did not believe that 
the West Indian colonies were disliked by 
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the soldiers. The duty to be performed in 
the latter colonies was not as severe as the 
duty in Ireland, and, he believed, many 
men did not object to go there; but order 
a battalion of 1,000 men to Africa, let 
their head-quarters be at Sierra Leone, 
and he asked how many men who were 
within a few months of the expiration of 
their period of service would like to re- 
enlist for that service? Not one; and the 
result would be, that if out of the bat- 
talion of 1,000 men 200 claimed their dis- 
charges after ten years’ service, it would 
occasion the greatest dissatisfaction among 
the 800 who remained. He believed that 
at the present moment the Army, in point 
of morality, discipline, and general effi- 
ciency, was never better, anl that mor- 
tality had very much decreased in it. Now 
if it were generally and gradually pro- 
gressing, why not let very well alone? If 
all those benefits which the Army now en- 
joyed, were obtained under the system of 
unlimited enlistment, why did they now 
wish to change it? The noble Duke told 
them, he recommended them to vote for 
the Bill, because its operation would not 
occasion the loss of the old and experienced 
soldiers. But suppose those soldiers had 
inducements offered to them to leave the 
Army, the country would lose the benefit 
of their services, and the desideratum of 
their continuance in the ranks would be 
lost to the country. He objected very 
much indeed to the period of service which 
this Bill proposed. What inducement did 
it afford? It provided that the recruit 
was to enlist for ten years, and if he 
wished, at the expiration of that time, he 
might enlist for eleven years. Now, he 
asked, if they were to pass any Bill (and he 
entirely denied that they ought), why not 
have made the period of the first service 
fourteen years, and of the second service 
seven? It would have been much better 
to have done so, and he trusted that his 
noble Friend opposite would see the ne- 
cessity of taking this suggestion even now 
into consideration. The Bill as it stood 
was at all events clearly defective in one 
respect, namely, that it did not make any 
provision for the passage home of soldiers 
whose period of service expired while they 
were stationed in the colonies. It was 


nothing less than a mockery to tell a sol- 
dier whose period of service might happen 
to expire in New South Wales, that it was 
at his option to remain in the service, or 
to re-enlist, unless, in the event of his pre- 
ferring the former, they provided him with 
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a free passage home. The object of the 
Bill was declared to be that of introducing 
into the Army a better class of men, and 
inducing good conduct on the part of sol- 
diers; but he very much questioned whe- 
ther it would have any such effect. The 
surest way to insure those desirable objects 
was to increase ,the pension, and to give 
additional encouragement to the soldier. 
The necessity for a measure such as this 
was entirely superseded by the admirable 
arrangement introduced by Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, on the 3rd of December, 1845, 
whereby a regulation was made that a sol- 
dier who had been so well conducted as to 
receive two good-conduct stripes, should, 
at the end of a service of twelve years, be 
entitled to demand his discharge. That 
was a good measure, because it offered a 
great inducement to the men to behave 
well. The object of the Bill, as he had 
already stated, professed to be that of rais- 
ing the character of the soldier; but he 
very much feared it would have a very dif- 
ferent operation. The effect of the 10th 
Clause would be, or might be, that a sol- 
dier who had been transported for twelve 
years would be permitted to re-enlist. The 
Army would gain an oldish man, no doubt, 
to drill the recruits; but it was very much 
to be apprehended that he would drill them 
in habits and practices that were anything 
but desirable. 

Eart GREY denied that there was any 
clause in the Bill susceptible of the con- 
struction put upon it by the noble Duke. 
The clause was totally unlike the version 
of his noble Friend. 

The Duxe of RICHMOND: He was 
far from saying that the present system 
was totally free from objection. He con- 
sidered that the English nation treated 
their old soldiers, and particularly their 
wounded soldiers, in a most ungrateful 
manner. If a man lost his leg in action, 
a distinction was made as to the exact 
part of the limb in which amputation took 
place. He knew a ease in point, in the 
person of a soldier in the 92nd High- 
landers, who lost his leg in Holland. On 
coming home he received a pension of 9 . 
a day; but, finding this sum insufficient 
for the support of himself and his wife in 
their decline of life, he applied to the 
Chelsea Commissioners for an increase of 
his pension. The Commissioners, who 
answered his application with characteristic 
courtesy, wrote to him to say, that if the 
amputation had been above the knee his 
petition would be laid upon the board for 
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decision; but, inasmuch as the doctor had 
thought fit to cut off the limb below the 
knee instead of above it, the poor man, 
although now nearly seventy years of age, 
was not allowed an increase of pension, 
and had still to endeavour to support ex- 
jstence on 9d. per day. It was said that 
the increase of soldiers’ pensions would be 
attended with expense; but he liked it all 
the better for that, for the more expensive 
war was the better, as nations would be pre- 
vented from engaging thoughtlessly in it, 
as in olden times. He had to take exception 
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ment twenty-five years ago. It was said 
that this Bill would induce a better class of 
men to enlist, and that it would véry much 
diminish the necessity of military punish- 
ments. If it would have that effect, he 
would support it; but he did not see how 
it could. He never knew an instance in 
which recruits, on enlisting, had preferred 
a limited service, and naturally for this 
reason, because a common soldier, when 
he enlisted, looked to the Army as a pro- 
vision for the rest of his life. He thought 
twenty-one years the longest term which 





to certain expressions which, in the course | a soldier ought to be called upon to serve, 
of the debate in another place, had fallen for during fifteen out of the twenty he was 
from his Friend the Secretary at War, who | generally on foreign service, and exposed 
stated that unlimited enlistment was slave- | to all the vicissitudes of climate, from hot 
ry for life. Well, they were going to keep | to cold and from cold to hot. When the 
90,000 men in a state of slavery for life— | soldier served for twenty-one years, on the 
was that a judicious thing for the Secretary , whole he thought he was entitled to a pen- 
for the War Department to tell the soldier ? | sion of 1s. aday; and after ten years’ good 
But he (the Duke of Richmond) denied | service he would wish to see a rule made 
that it was a slavery for life, for if a man | whereby he might be entitled to a pension 
chose to behave himself well, he would re-! of 6d. per diem. He thought the experi- 
ceive the good-conduct stripes, which would | ment about to be made hazardous and un- 
entitle him to receive his discharge in| necessary, and regretted the Government 
twelve years. If the Government wished | had attempted it. 

to benefit their old soldiers, he would tell | Lorv STANLEY, who was in parts 
them what to do. Let them appoint old | inaudible, said, he felt that he was pre- 


soldiers to such offices as they might be | sumptuous in addressing their Lordships 
fit for: for instance, make them park- | upon this Bill, not having the honour to 
keepers, instead of giving such posts tothe belong to the service to which it referred. 
sons of voters for Members of Parliament. | He should certainly feel that presumption 
He should cordially support the Amend-| much more strongly, if, upon a question of 


ment. | this nature, he could believe that Her Ma- 

Lorp STRAFFORD addressed the ' jesty’s Government had the support of the 
House for a few minutes, but not a single | deliberate and favourable judgment of his 
observation was audible. noble Friend the noble Duke at the Table 

Lorp DE ROS said, that the noble (the Duke of Wellington). It was true the 
Duke (the Duke of Wellington) had rested noble Duke had intimated his intention of 
his support of this measure on the likeli- yoting in favour of the second reading, and 
hood of its detaining the old soldier in the he (Lord Stanley) was well aware of the 
service. He (Lord de Ros) much doubted great impression which that determination 
whether there were sufficient inducements must have upon the minds of their Lord- 
held out by Her Majesty’s Government for | Ships; but, if he (Lord Stanley) was not 
that purpose. Considering the time and mistaken in his recollection of the words of 
experience that were requisite to make a| the noble Duke, they tended only to ex- 
good cavalry or horse-artillery soldier, he | press an intention not in his public charac. 
thought the period of enlistment by far too ter to oppose the proposition of Her Ma- 
short. ijesty’s Government, although the noble 

The Duxe of CLEVELAND said, the} Duke’s private opinion was, that the mea- 
Army was never in a more efficient state | sure was one of doubtful utility, and of no 
than at present, and yet the noble Earl| inconsiderable hazard. He (Lord Stanley) 
(Earl Grey) said that it wanted great | was decidedly of opinion that the measure 
changes. How could this be¢ THe could! was one which did not promise to realize 
not reconcile such a contradiction. ‘Time | the expectations held out by the noble 
might have done something towards im-| Earl. It was one incurring an unneces- 
proving the habits of our soldiers; but he sary risk, and therefore most unwisely in- 
much doubted whether they were much | terfered with the best and most efficient 
better than when he commanded a regi- , Army they had ever had in this country, 
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and, he might add, the best that any coun- 
try in the world could boast. It ran the 
risk of a dangerous interference, without 
holding out any reasonable prospect of 
gaining the advantages proposed. Even if 
the Bill were wholly unobjectionable—even 
if its principle were right, and it was wise 
and judicious to try the experiment of 
limited enlistment, there was no need of it; 
and, if no need, then it was not desirable 
that their Lordships should be called upon 
to sanction the measure. In 1806, when 
Mr. Windham brought forward his measure 
for limited enlistment in the Army—and 
their Lordships would bear in mind that 
that was the single instance and precedent 
adduced in support of the present measure 
—a precedent which the noble Duke had 
designated as a failure—when Mr. Wind- 
ham brought forward that proposition in 
Parliament, the objection was taken, and 
repeatedly urged, and never answered, that, 
admitting the experiment to be reasonable, 
the Crown had full power by its own pre- 
rogative to make that experiment without 
asking Parliament for its sanction. The 
same remonstrance might now be justly 
made to the Government. This was not 
an enabling—it was a restraining Bill—it 
was a restriction upon the prerogative of the 
Crown—that prerogative, which, though it 
might not now be improperly exercised un- 
der the noble Earl opposite, might be, at 
some future time, exercised under the ad- 
vice of very different opinions. He would 
repeat, that it belonged to the prerogative 
of the Crown, in this as well as in other 
kingdoms, to say under what terms, cir- 
cumstances, and for what duration, the 
armies of the Sovereign should be reeruit- 
ed. It was the right of the Crown to en- 
list with or without limits. This preroga- 
tive conferred that power to the fullest ex- 
tent. Why then, unnecessarily, hazardously, 
and, as many thought, unwisely, ordain that 
in future no man was to be enlisted ex- 
cept for a limited period ? But what were 
the objects which the noble Earl contem- 
plated by this measure? He thought he 
represented the noble Earl correctly when 
he stated, that he sought by it to make 
the service popular—to introduce a better 
class of persons into the Army—and to 
have a large portion of the population of this 
country trained to arms and ready to assist 
in the military defence of their country. 
His noble and gallant Friend, whom he did 
not see in his place, said, this Bill, so far 
from having a tendency to promote, had 
rather a tendency to check enlistment. 
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He had a strong opinion that such might 
be the result. But let them see the argu. 
ments of the noble Earl in favour of the 
measure. The first hour, or hour and q 
half, of the noble Earl’s speech, was oceu- 
pied with statements exceedingly interest. 
ing and important; but they were interest. 
ing and important only as they bore upon 
the present condition of the soldier; for 
they had no sort of reference to the present 
Bill—not the slightest reference to any 
one of its provisions. There was not in 
that part of the noble Earl’s speech the 
shadow of an argument bearing upon the 
provisions of this measure. Nay, more, 
not only was there no argument in favour 
of the Bill, but the whole tendency of those 
observations was to show that the Bill was 
wholly unnecessary. He alluded to the 
period of 1806, when Mr. Windham’s En- 
listment Bill was brought forward. The 
noble and gallant Duke (the Duke of Wel- 
lington) was then hardly known in connexion 
with the European Army. His experience 
was, of course, great; but yet he would 
appeal to him or to any gallant officer in 
the country, who knew by experience, or 
who had studied the history of the Army, 
if the Army, as it stood in 1806, was at all 
comparable to the Army of 1847? Sue- 
cessive Administrations had gone on since 
then improving the condition of the soldier. 
The noble Duke had been also instrumental 
in that improvement. Did he say that im- 
provement ought to stop? Far from it. In 
God’s name let the Government go on and 
improve the condition of the soldier. Let 
them confer upon him all the advantages 
which the noble Earl had enumerated—let 
them go on with the reduction of corporal 
punishments—let them go on with the im- 
provement of barracks—let them go on 
improving their rations—in making places 
of recreation—in forming military schools 
—in giving them libraries, and in making 
the Army as desirable as he anticipated. 
They were agreed on all these questions. 
But the question they then had to consider 
was, whether or no there was anything in 
that measure which would make the Army 
more efficient, better ordered, and more 
popular than it was; and if so, whether 
such prospective advantages would com- 
pensate for the risk. The single precedent 
by which the Bill could alone be supported 
was under very far different circumstances. 
There was a difficulty in procuring troops 
sufficient to fill up the vacancies occurring, 
and the country was in the midst of a dan- 
gerous, a bloody, and a protracted war. 
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It was under these circumstances Mr. 
Windham brought forward his limited En- 
listment Bill. Were there any such cir- 
cumstances to justify the introduction of 
the present measure? The noble Earl 
said the Army was unpopular. Where 
was the proof that the Army was so? He 
could not see any dislike to entering the 
Army amongst that class from which the 
Army had been hitherto supplied. They 
entered readily enough into its ranks. The 
noble Earl had made the assertion—he 
wanted the proof. He knew no such proof. 
But he did know, that in the course of the 
last seven years 37,000 had been enlisted, 
and no less than 12,000 or 13,000 who 
offered themselves had been rejected. He 
knew, also, that recruits to the extent of 
50,000 had offered, and that the average 
enlistment was only 10,000 or 11,000. 
Did that show the Army was unpopular ? 
But the noble Earl said it was so. Then 
he demanded, onee more, the proof. They 
had some experience on their side. He 
had collected a few figures in the course 
of the morning. He would not weary their 
Lordships, but he would just state some of 
them. But first, he would say that there 
was this difference between Mr. Windham’s 
Bill and the present, that whereas the 
former applied only to a portion of the 
Army—and that to a small one—the pre- 
sent one applied to the whole Army. And 
yet, Mr. Windham complained most griev- 
ously in 1808, after the experience of some 
fourteen or sixteen months, of the success 
of his measure, and put in a clause enabling 
them to contrast fairly limited with un- 
limited enlistment. At the time of the 
war, there was, he admitted, an increased 
bounty for unlimited service; but that was 
soon materially diminished, and in a short 
time sank to almost nothing. He had 
then before him the returns of enlistment 
in the London district from 1817 down to 
1828. The whole of that period was one 
of peace. From 1817 to 1828 the returns 
of limited and unlimited enlistment were 
concurrent in their regiments. Let them 
go to plain figures. If that limited service 
was so popular, let them see how the 
figures supported it. He found, by the 
returns before him, that from 1817 to 1828 
12,006 were enlisted for an unlimited 
period. How many, did they think, were 
enlisted for limited service during the same 
period? He would tell them. Two hun- 
dred and eighteen men were all that chose 
the “popular” alternative. But he had a 
stronger case. He would take the Dublin 
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district. In that district, during the period 
he had stated—from 1817 to 1828— 
39,687 men were enlisted. How many of 
these were for limited service? A very 
considerable number they would say, no 
doubt. How many thousands ?—how many 
hundreds? Just ninety-five men. Ninety- 
five men, out of 39,687—the remainder 
preferring unlimited to the limited and 
‘‘popular”’ enlistment. In the year 1829, 
it was thought that this experiment had 
been tried long enough. In that year, the 
Commander-in-Chief, by a general Order 
from the Horse Guards, directed that en- 
listment of recruits for limited service 
should be discontinued. If, then, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers were now of opinion that 
their experiment was necessary, and if the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Wellington) 
thought it was safe, why not issue an 
order; because, by the testimony he (Lord 
Stanley) had produced, it required nothing 
more than an order from the Horse Guards 
to say, that henceforth limited service 
should be the rule of enlistment ? Try your 
experiment, but don’t call upon Parliament 
to sanction it. It was in the power of the 
Secretary of State to make the experiment 
upon his own responsibility without calling 
upon Parliament. But it was said, that 
this measure was to make the Army popu- 
lar. The noble Earl was of opinion that 
the Army was at present unpopular. He 
(Lord Stanley) denied the fact. The 
noble Earl thought that this Bill would 
make the Army more popular. He (Lord 
Stanley) doubted the conclusion. The 
noble Earl had said, that the Bill would 
bring a better class of men into the Army. 
Now, what was the remark of the noble 
Duke upon that point? The noble Duke 
said, ‘‘ The noble Earl says, that the Bill 
will bring a better class of men into the 
Army. If it do so, I shall be very glad to 
see it, but I must say I very much doubt 
it.’’ That certainly was no very strong 
argument that the Bill would bring a bet- 
ter class. But why should there be a bet- 
ter class? Better, for what purpose ? 
Better, in what way? Better, as sol- 
diers ? Where would they find better men 
than composed the British Army at the 
present time? They were as well disci- 
plined, as gallant, and as well-conducted 
soldiers as any Army in the world. Did 
the nobie Earl mean by the term “ better,”’ 
that tradesmen would enter the Army? In 
the first place, he (Lord Stanley) doubted 
whether the noble Earl would get them; 
and, in the next place, he very much ques- 
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tioned whether, if he did get them, they 
would be better soldiers. If this country 
began to enlist their Army from lawyers’ 
clerks, bankers’ clerks, and that class of 
persons, the result would be that the Crown 
would not have a better class of soldiers, 
but that they would be the worst of soldiers 
and the most turbulent men in the Army. 
He (Lord Stanley) did not believe that un- 
limited service enticed bad men to enter 
the Army, and kept good men from it. 
With an Army of 100,000 men, he ad- 
mitted it was more than they could expect, 
that all the men should be of unblemished 
character; but it was not a limited service 
that would change that character. The 
noble Earl had said, that the alternative of 
a limited service was a service for life. It 
was not so. It was for so long as the men 
were capable of serving. However, he 
(Lord Stanley) did not believe that recruits 
would enter the service calculating upon 
the term they would have to serve. If any 
such calculation should be made, it would 
be the rash, headstrong, and ungovernable 
boys, who, knowing that the term of enlist- 
ment was but for ten years, would in a mo- 
ment of disobedience run from their mas- 
ters and rush into the service. It was not 
the man himself, but his relatives, who cared 
about the period for which he was to serve, 
and they would look at the ten or twelve 
years proposed by this Bill as being as 
great a separation as the period of service 
at present required by the Army. If any 
recruit should draw a distinction in his 
mind between the two services, it would be 
only such scapegraces as those. The noble 
Earl seemed to desire that their service 
should be the same as the Continental ser- 
vice, and that the whole of their male popu- 
lation should be trained to arms. He (Lord 
Stanley) very much doubted the advan- 
tage of that system. He thought it most 
desirable that, when a man went into the 
Army, he should go with the view of mak- 
ing that as much his profession as any 
other party did who entered a civilian pro- 
fession, make that the profession of his 
life. The soldier should feel that the Army 
was to be the field in which he was to dis- 
play his exertions and capacities—he should 
feel that the duties of the soldier were those 
which he would have to perform as long as 
lie was able—that the rewards to which he 
was to look were to be the rewards confer- 
red upon him in case he conducted himself 
well—that it was the profession by which 
he was to live—that it was the profession 
which he ought to follow as long as he was 
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able, and not merely for a period of ten or 
twelve years. But the noble Ear! said, it 
was a great advantage to have the whole 
population of a kingdom trained in the use 
of arms. He thought, on the other hand, 
that such a system was liable to very graye 
objections. He did not, for a moment, 
doubt the advantages stated by the noble 
Earl, to have been reaped from the plan 
introduced by Lord Hardinge, when Seere- 
tary at War, the object of which plan was 
to keep the pensioners in close connexion 
with each other-——to separate them from the 
evil influences to which they might be ex. 
posed. That was an admirable plan; but 
such was not the principle of that Bill. If 
the present Bill was to be carried out, men 
entering the Army would feel that nine- 
tenths of their lives might be devoted to 
civil professions, and that one-tenth only 
would have to be passed in the Army. Did 
they believe that the inducement which 
was offered by that Bill to a man to re-en- 
list, would be a sufficient consideration to 
any man to do so? The noble Ear! said, he 
was desirous of making the Army popular, 
and he was also desirous of keeping good 
men in the Army. But then the noble 
Earl went on to express his hopes, that 
when that Bill had come into operation, 
they should have a fine military population. 
He meant to have a fine body trained up 
in the use of arms, ready to be called up 
in case of emergency. But then, after the 
noble Earl had talked so much of the bene- 
fits to be derived from such a body, the 
noble Duke at the head of the Table (the 
Duke of Wellington) said, that he did not 
believe that that Bill would have the effect 
of withdrawing the old soldiers from the 
Army. Now, one of two things must 
happen—either the Bill would withdraw 
the old soldiers from the Army—and then, 
as had been said by the noble Duke, it 
would seriously injure the character of the 
Army—or it would retain them, in which 
case the hopes of the noble Earl as toa 
military population would not be realized. 
It had been truly stated by the noble and 
gallant Duke, that the old soldiers in 4 
regiment were of great advantage to the 
younger portion of it; that the younger 
soldiers profited much by their example; 
that they were guided by the influence and 
counsel of the old soldier; that, in fact, he 
was a sort of leader of his regiment; but all 
these advantages they would lose, if the 
hopes of the noble Earl were to be realized. 
The noble Earl said, that enlistment under 
the present system was very much like 
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slavery for life; he, in fact, told the sol- | one half of the labour and fatigue to which 
diers ‘‘ you are soldiers for life.” Now, | the British Army was subject. Two-thirds 
he believed that such language coming | of that Army were constantly abroad, pro- 
from an individual holding the distinguish- | tecting their foreign possessions. It had 
ed position of his noble Friend, would have , been the anxious desire of successive Ad- 
a most injurious effect upon the discipline | ministrations so to divide the Army, that 
of the Army. But he did not believe that (every soldier should be ten years abroad, 
the Army believed the present service to| and five years at home: during ten years 
be a sort of ‘‘ slavery for life.” He did | out of fifteen, and, he might say, twelve 
not believe it. He did not say it disrespect- | years out of sixteen, the British soldier 
fully—he meant he did not believe that the | was subjected to every variety of life; and 
feeling in the Army was, or that the result | they told him by that Bill that he was to 
would be, such as the noble Earl antici- | have a right of claiming his discharge at 
pated. Ie thought he had adverted to | the expiration of ten years. Suppose that 
the three points which the noble Earl had | after he had served nine years at home, 
placed before them, as to the want of popu- | he was sent out to India or Canada, and 
larity of the Army—as to the better class of | circumstances should occur in the country 
men who would enter the Army under that | to which they sent him which rendered it 
Bill—and as to the advantage of having a | necessary that his discharge should be de- 
population trained in the use of arms. THe | layed: he claimed his discharge, and they 
would say one word, and only one word, | refused it. He was angry; he got, per- 
upon those remarks of his noble and gal- | haps, half drunk; he was in a state of ex- 
lant Friend whom he did not then see, who | citement, he was one of their best men—in 
spoke with all the experience of an officer | fact, it was on account of excellence that 
of very high character and very long ser-|they retained him—he quitted their ser- 


vice. He would wish to ask whence the | vice, and took his knowledge, experience, 
desertion which he alluded toarose? Didj|and discipline over to the other Power, 
they believe that desertion took place in| whom they had intended to overrule by his 
consequence of the period. of service which aid. It was said, that in case of peace the 


soldiers were then obliged to serve in the | commanding officers would be empowered 
Army? Did desertion take place with the | to retain a man one year more than the 
old men in the regiments? Why, it was | specified period of service, and two years in 
notorious to every man who knew anything | case of war, if they should deem it neces- 
about regiments, that almost the whole of | sary. But what was war? The opera- 
the desertion was from the recruits. He had | tions in China and other countries where 
areturn from the British Army for the last | they had recently had engagements, were 
eighteen years, which showed the greatest | not wars. What were the cases of emer- 
number of desertions that had taken place | gency in which it would be lawful for com- 
during any one year in that period to be | manding officers to retain their men longer 
1,757. Of whom did they think that num-| than the ten or twelve years specified in 
ber of deserters was composed? Why, of| that Bill? Suppose a soldier claimed 
the 1,757 who deserted, 1,177 men were|his discharge after having served the 
recruits who deserted in the first year of | specified period abroad, and the com- 
their service, when they were sick of their | manding officer, on the plea of ‘ emer- 
new labours, and tired of learning their new | gency,”’ refused to grant him his discharge: 
profession; when they were disgusted with | the soldier might bring the question be- 
the constant drilling to which they were | fore a court of law in England, on the 
unaccustomed: 170 more of the whole | ground that he had been unjustly detained 
number of deserters consisted of men who| by his commanding officer; and a jury 
had not been two years in the service, and | would have to try the question between the 
109 of such as had been two or three years; | commanding officer and the soldier, whe- 
and of the whole number there were only | ther there had been such a state of affairs 
212 who had been five years in the ser- | in India as constituted an emergency, that 
viee. With such facts before them, let | would justify the commanding officer in de- 
him ask what ground they had for suppos- | taining the soldier. He believed that the 
ing that desertion would be prevented by | great bulk of the improvements in the con. 
that Bill? He begged to call their atten- | dition of the soldier, for which the noble 
tion to some of the duties which the soldier | Earl took credit on the part of the civil 
had to perform, and to the calls which they | Government of the country, had been 
made upon them. There was no Army in| wrung from successive Administrations 
the world thatwas subject in time of peaceto | by the repeated and constant applications 
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of the commanding officers of the regi- 
ments. The noble Earl said, and his 
noble and gallant Friend also said, ‘I 
know the feeling of commanding officers ; 
I know that they would do a great deal to 
keep a good man; but I think that it is a 
dangerous inducement to say to a man, 
‘You are known to be a good man, and 
means will be taken to secure your ad- 
vancement.’’’ He felt that he had to 
apologize to their Lordships for presuming 
to give an opinion on this subject, or to 
trouble them with any observations on a 
question on which he had had no ex- 
perience; but looking at the results of the 
regulations of 1806, he thought he might 
be permitted to express his opinion that the 
anticipations of the noble Earl would not 
be realized. He believed that all the argu- 
ments of the noble Earl about the im- 
proved comforts of the soldier, only fur- 
nished the strongest arguments against the 
measure; but, above all, he felt that if this 
great experiment was to be tried, the re- 
sponsibility of trying it ought to rest with 
the Executive Government—with the con- 
stitutional advisers of the Crown. He 
entreated them not to let Parliament be 
forced to take a part in that unwise 
interference with the Army. He asked 
their Lordships not to take a part in that 
interference; or make themselves partners 
in a responsibility which did not properly 
belong to them. He called upon them, not- 
withstanding all the arguments in favour 
of the Bill—notwithstanding the speech of 
the noble and gallant Duke—he called upon 
them to say, ‘“ This responsibility shall 
rest with the advisers of the Crown,’’ and 
to refuse to give their sanction to this most 
unnecessary and dangerous Bill. 

The Eart of HARDWICKE begged 
their Lordships to pause before they deter- 
mined t» give their support to this measure, 
which he feared would prove prejudicial to 
the interests of the Army and the country 
generally. If their Lordships decided that 
this Bill, which related to the Army only, 
should be passed into a law, they might 
depend upon it that they would see a Bill 
introduced for the purpose of granting 
similar privileges to the marines. He 
therefore called upon their Lordships not 
to treat the subject lightly. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE (who 
was very imperfectly heard), was under- 
stood to say that the Crown could not risk 
the responsibility of such a measure as the 
one before the House. THe felt confident 
that the Bill was not liable to the objections 
made to it by the noble Lord (Lord Stanley). 
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He was fully convinced that the measure 
now under the consideration of their Lord- 
ships would have the effect of popularising 
the Army, and of enlarging the field of se. 
lection. Ifthe noble Duke near him (the 
Duke of Wellington) had made the remark 
imputed to him, ‘‘ that he saw in the mea- 
sure no inconsiderable degree of danger,” 
he (the Marquess of Lansdowne) would 
most probably have withheld his assent to 
the measure. But, independent of the 
authority of the noble Duke in support of 
the measure, the Government had the 
benefit of experience in their favour. A 
considerable portion of the Army in Canada 
were entitled to their discharge, and many 
others would be so in the course of a short 
time; but he had been informed by an 
officer who had recently returned from that 
country that although desertion had for- 
merly been very common, not one of those 
soldiers who had now the prospect of being 
discharged had deserted. He believed that 
the alteration proposed would so much im- 
prove the service, that men would after- 
wards enter with the consent of those who 
were the most near and dear to him. 
Lorp BROUGHAM said, that he should 
not trouble their Lordships at any great 
length, on account of the fatigue which he 
had suffered from attendance to the judicial 
business. Many of their Lordships had 
been in the House since five and six 
o'clock; but he himself had been there 
since ten o’clock in the morning, and was 
now thoroughly worn out by business and 
want of sustenance. Although he com- 
plained of want of sustenance, he had to 
admit that he had been sustained and edi- 
fied, as well as amused, by the able 
speeches he had heard; but he laboured 
under a want of that sustenance which one 
generally expected after thirteen hours’ 
work. He would fain not enter into the 
present debate at all, seeing that he had 
no military knowledge or experience to 
make his observations carry any weight, and 
upon that account he would willingly have 
dispensed with making any observations; 
but still he felt he was bound to state his 
view of the measure before their Lord- 
ships. He must say that he was more 
alarmed than he could well express at the 
measure before the House. At the same 
time he felt bound to say, that if he could 
believe the measure was heartily approved, 
or even really sanctioned by the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Wellington), the high- 
est of all authority on such a subject; 
if he could believe that the Government 
had brought it forward on the recommen- 
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dation of the Commander-in-Chief, then he 
should feel not only diffidence but shame 
in setting up his opinion or stating his 
fears against that noble Duke’s transcen- 
dent authority. But in point of fact, the 
Commander-in-Chief never recommended 
the proceeding; the Commander-in-Chief 
was the last man in England who would 
have made such a recommendation; and if 
there was any man who could, before this 
night, have supposed there was a pos- 
sibility of his giving such an advice— 
if there was any man who had so far 
forgot his noble Friend’s usual circum- 
spection, which was so large, and his 
sagacity, which was so great, and his pro- 
yidence, which was so safe—and no one 
who knew the sagacity, the cireumspection, 
and providence of his noble Friend, could 
entertain a doubt that he never could have 
proposed such a measure; but let any such 
man, if such there was, cast his recollection 
back upon the last hour or so of the 
debate, and remember the manner in 
which his noble Friend lent his support 
—he would not say his sparing, parsi- 
monious, stingy, support — but he would 
only say his most moderate support, to 
this measure, accompanied by his reasons, 
which told all against it, and then believe, 
if he could, that the measure could have 
been recommended by his noble Friend. 
They must have observed the warning 
which he gave; that warning went to 
guard his own consistency, which need- 
ed no defending, and his wisdom, which 
needed'no protection—the warning which 
he gave Government as to the proceed- 
ings they were now taking. He (Lord 
Brougham) never could forget what this 
reminded him of, having read under 
the noble Duke’s own hand his reply 
to a gentleman who had asked for ma- 
terials to write a history of the battle 
of Waterloo. The noble Duke said— 
“If you wish it, I will give you the infor- 
mation; but my advice is, leave the battle 
of Waterloo alone.’’ Now, his (Lord 
Brougham’s) advice was, ‘‘ leave the Eng- 
lish Army alone.”” It was the best Army, 
he believed sincerely, the best composed, 
the best trained, and the best commanded 
Army in Europe or the world, or that the 
world ever saw or was likely ever to see 
again. The noble Duke had given thema 
most solemn answer to the question that 
had been raised as to the danger of the 
measure. It went to the heart of every 
one who heard it; and it awakened the 
suspicions and aroused the fears of many. 
The fears which were awakened had refer- 
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ence to disastrous possibilities which might 
happen; possibilities only, if you will, but 
that was quite enough for him. He was 
not bound to show ruin and destruction as 
flowing from this measure, or from any other 
charge. But the bare possibility of injury to 
the Army, that Army which the noble Duke 
had led on to conquest—and such an Army! 
the possibility, and the not remote possi- 
bility, of mischief accruing to it, was enough 
to excite fear and alarm. What the noble 
Duke had said, and his elaborate and 
earnest manner of saying it, respecting 
the ‘‘ old soldiers,’”’ who were the strength 
and heart of the Army, was enough to 
awaken his suspicions not only as to the 
consequences of this measure, but as to 
the Duke’s original opinion of it. He 
concluded that the reason why the Bill 
was not made retrospective was perfectly 
evident—the promoters of the measure 
did not wish to lose the services of the 
old soldiers, but also they durst not en- 
counter the opposition of the noble Duke. 
The speech of the noble Mover, and the 
speech of his noble Friend who last ad- 
dressed the House, furnished that opposi- 
tion of one argument to another, that self- 
destructive array of diverging reasons, 
which usually left the hearer incapable of 
saying which side was the stronger. The 
noble Duke’s speech was plainly made 
against another Bill; it was directed 
against the Bill as at first framed, and 
that Bill no longer existed. It had been 
changed to escape the noble Duke’s oppo- 
sition; but he delivered his speech all the 
same. ‘There was the greatest inconsist- 
ency in the statements which had been 
made in favour of the Bill; and the Bill 
was full of contradictions. The 
object was, as it had been expressed, to 
popularize the Army; and the effect would 
be to leave the inducements to entering it 
just as they stood. It was a delusion to 
suppose that such a measure would facili- 
tate the recruiting service. It was now 
always in the power of the Commander-in- 
Chief to issue a prohibitory order, prevent- 
ing any enlistment except for limited ser- 
vice; and this was, in effect, an Act for 
removing the power and option, and pro- 
hibiting the Crown from enlisting except 
for limited periods. This interference was 
most injudicious and most dangerous. They 
fixed periods of ten years and twelve 
years for the enlistment; but if a recruit 
was guilty of bad conduct then, to raise 
the character of the service, he was dis- 
missed at once. Was not this an incon- 
sistency-—~was not this favouring the bad 
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soldier? He (Lord Brougham) disliked all; hearer: but he was also aware, and he did 
interference between the Crown and the | not learn the fact now for the first time, 
soldier; and he must disapprove of every | that the noble and learned Lord never dis- 


measure which went to restrain the power 
of the Crown in dealing with enlistments, 
for all such measures necessarily placed 
the Army and the Crown in a most invidi- 


ous and perilous posture towards each | 


other. The Bill was likely to produce the 
greatest discontent among those 27,000 
men whose enlistment was for an unlimited 
time; it would proclaim to all those men 
that the service was one to be avoided, and 
that they suffered the severest hardship in 
not being at once liberated from their en- 
gagements. There was not a word which had 
been said in that House that night which 
would not be the subject of conversation 
in every canteen in England; and was it 
to be thought that discontent would not be 
produced in our colonies, especially among 
the native troops in India, when it became 
known that every speaker, on every side, 
in their Lordships’ House had declared that 
the Army was ill treated, and that the 
pensions which were received after long 
service were altogether inadequate as a re- 
ward for the duty already performed, and 
the duty still expected to be done ? 
He did not blame noble Lords for having 
expressed that opinion; it was the inevit- 
able result of the debate. His late Friend, 
Mr. Windham, had a notion—at the time 
it was called a crotchet, but now it might 
be called a notion—that the country and 
the service would be gainers by enlistments 
being made limited: that notion was not 
shared in by any of the noble Lords oppo- 
site who were then in the Ministry; and 
the notion was pursued altogether contrary 
to the views and wishes he would not 
say of every one of Mr. Windham’s Col- 
leagues, but certainly of all their support- 
ers, who all were sick of his crotchets. For 
these reasons, holding that the Bill was ab- 
solutely useless, needless, superfluous; hold- 
ing that it would do harm instead of good; 


holding, even by the admission of its pro- | 


moters and authors, that it was only to do 
that by statute which it was now in the 
power of the Crown to do without statute, 
he felt himself bound to give to it his most 
strenuous and firm opposition. 

Eart GREY would trouble their Lord- 
ships with a few words in reply. He was 
well aware of the distinguished talents 
of the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
Brougham); he was well aware of the 
noble and learned Lord’s command of lan- 
guage and power of expressing himself, so 
marvellous to the listener and to the 





| played his abilities more astonishingly than 
| when dealing in romance; and much of the 
| reasoning of the noble and learned Lord 


on this occasion was based on romance, 
The statement made by the noble and 
learned Lord in reference to the proposition 
of Mr. Windham, was not only not accu- 
rate, but directly the reverse of the fact. 
The noble and learned Lord impressed on 
them the expediency of leaving the British 
Army alone. Why, that advice might 
have been given with as much reason pre- 
liminary to the adoption of any of the im- 
provements which had been effected during 
the last ten years; and, strange to say, 
that advice on every occasion had been 
given by the noble and learned Lord him- 
self. But the noble and learned Lord had 
himself given him a justification. In June, 
1811, the noble and learned Lord made a 
speech against flogging in the Army; he 
did not then say, ‘‘ Let the Army alone!” 
But in the general tissue of error of which 
the noble and learned Lord’s speech that 
night was composed, he did think he would 
have contrived to be right on a point of 
law. The noble and learned Lord said 
they had no business to effeci the change 
by Act of Parliament; why did they not 
do it by the Royal prerogative? This was 
very remarkable; for the noble and learned 
Lord had recently found extreme fault with 
the Government for taking on itself to issue 
an Order in Council in a matter in which 
Parliament distinctly authorized it to do 
so. But he could further inform the noble 
and learned Lord (and it was remarkable 
he should be ignorant of it), that, in time 
of peace, the Crown had no power to en- 
list troops except by virtue of an Act of 
Parliament. One of the earliest measures 
of the Revolution was a declaration that 
the maintenance of a standing Army in 
time of peace, otherwise than with the 
consent of Parliament, was contrary to 
law. In time of peace, the Crown could 
not enlist one man, except under the Mu- 
tiny Act, and as that Act provided; and if 
the House did not pass the present Bill, men 
would not be raised for ten years’ service. 
Instead of being unnecessary, it was abso- 
lutely required. The Mutiny Act, though 
passed every Session, was not generally 
printed. What would the noble and learn- 
ed Lord have said, had the Government 
altered the schedules of the Mutiny Act, of 
which no one would have been aware till 
it received the Royal Assent? Would 
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that have been proper? Was it not the 
fairer course to come down to Parliament 
boldly, stating the purpose of changing the 
law, and explaining the grounds on which 
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they asked their Lordships to consent to | Clarendon 


it? He would only allude to one other 
point that had been mentioned by the 
noble and learned Lord, and other noble 
Lords who had addressed the House. 


He (Earl Grey) had been misrepre- | 
sented as having described the state of | j 


the British soldiery as one of slavery. 
Nothing could be more inconsistent with 
what he really said; he had argued that, 
practically, they did not retain men in the 
Army for life. He had shown that men 
with good-conduct marks could obtain their 
discharge after twelve years’ service, and 
without those marks at the end of fifteen 
years. He showed that this privilege of ob- 
taining a discharge was not used to any con- 
siderable extent; and his argument on that 
was, if the longer service was voluntary, was 
it good policy to keep up a law which made 
it apparently a system of slavery and com- 
pulsion? They ought to make the law 
correspond with the practice. Men did not 
stay in the Army beyond those terms by 








force, but because it presented an advan- 
tageous career. He had contended, that | 
changing the law would have a good effect 
on the relations of those young men who | 
might enlist; at present the great objec- | 
tion in their minds was, that a young man | 
was contracting an engagement for life. 
At the present moment there were nearly 
27,000 men in the Army who might have 
their discharges by asking for them. 

Lorp BROUGHAM explained what he 
stated of Mr. Windham’s measure to be 
this—that it was regarded as injurious to 
the Government by the friends of the 
Ministers, not by Mr. Windham’s Col- 
leagues. But he found he had understated 
the case; a noble Friend sitting near him 
informed him that a person then holding a 
high office, speaking of the measure, used 
this somewhat coarse phrase, ‘‘ We must 
get rid of this man and his plans together.” 
He would give the name of this person to 
the noble Marquess opposite, and he would 
understand the likelihood of such an ex- 
pression having been used. 

Their Lordships divided: —Contents, pre- 
sent 64; Proxies 44: 108:—Not content, 
53; Proxies 41: 94:—Majority 14. 


List of the Contents. 
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Clanricarde VISCOUNT. 
Westmeath Falkland. 
Headford BISHOPS. 
Northampton. St. Asaph 
| EARLS, Worcester 
Durham 
Burlington Salisbury. 
| Auckland BARONS. 
| Minto Strafford 
Morley Foley 
Yarborough Camoys 
Grey Campbell 
Fitzwilliam Erskine 
ersey Wrottesley 
Galloway Monteagle of Brandon 
Powis Colborne 
Granville Sudeley 
Lovelace Glenelg 
Devon De Freyne 
Cowper Byron 
Zetland Dacre 
Effingham Montfort 
Camperdown Teynham 
Fortescue De Mauley 
Waldegrave Denman 
Suffolk and Berkshire Leigh 
Ilchester Beaumont 
Ellesmere Carrington 
Dalhousie Churchill 
St. Germans Wharncliffe 
Bruce. Lyttleton. 
Proxies. 
DUKES. Abercromby 
Norfolk Poltimore 
Sutherland Lismore 
Somerset Oxenford 
Devonshire Mostyn 
Leeds Hamilton 
Hamilton. Dinorben 
MARQUESSES. Furnival 
Normanby Lovat 
Breadalbane. Morson 
EARLS. Plunket 
Albemarle Stuart de Decies 
Carlisle Rossmore 
Thanet Howden 
Scarborough Boyle 
Gosford Oriel 
Fitzhardinge. Stanley of Alderley 
VISCOUNTS. Dunally 
Ponsonby Lurgan 
Torrington. Ponsonby 
LORDS. Wenlock 
Audley Dormer 
Kingston Stafford 
Methuen Sefton. 
Kilmarnock 


List of the Nox-contests. 


DUKES. 
Richmond 
Newcastle 
Beaufort 
Buckingham 
Cleveland. 

MARQUESSES. 
Downshire 
Exeter 
Ailsa 
Winchester. 

EARLS. 

Eglintoun 
Malmesbury 


Cardigan 
Ranfurly 
Egmont 
Lucan 
Munster 
Kinnoul 
Somers 
Ellenborough 
Stradbroke 
Orkney 
Leven and Melville 
Longford 
Hardwicke 
Sheffield 
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Limerick Colville 
Lonsdale Heytesbury 
Desart Sondes 
Harewood De Ros 
Romney Ashburton 
Eldon. Stanley 
VISCOUNTS. Blaney 
Beresford Gray 
Combermere. Templemore 

BARONS. Colchester 
Redesdale Saltoun 
Kenyon Tenterden 
Bolton Feversham 
Rodney Southampton 
Wynford Brougham 

Prowies. 

DUKES. Stanhope 
Marlborough Mountcashel 
Portland Nelson 
Rutland. Chesterfield 

MARQUESSES. VISCOUNTS. 
Waterford Hill 
Ailesbury Doneraile 
Londonderry. Exmouth 

EARLS. Lake 
Mayo Canterbury 
Airlie LORDS. 
Abingdon Ravensworth 
Beverley Skelmersdale 
Camaroon Polworth 
Mansfield Farnham 
Macclesfield Carlton 
Ferrers St. John 
Moray Willoughby de Broke 
Delawarr De Vesci 
Sandwich Crofton 
Erne Alvanley 
Donoughmore Sinclair 
Brooke and Warwick Grantley. 

Paired off. 

CONTENT, NOT-CONTENT. 
Earl of Leicester Ear! of Lauderdale 
Earl Spencer Earl of Charville 
Earl of Radnor Lord Walsingham 
Earl Ducie Marquess of Salisbury 
Lord Beauvale Lord Gardner 
Lord Crewe Lord De Lisle 
Lord Langdale Lord Willoughby de 

Kresby 

Marq. of Conyngham Viscount Strangford 
Ear! of Fingal Duke of Montrose 
Marquess of Donegal Lord Boston 


Bill read a second time. 
House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 26, 1847. 


Mrnutes.] Pusiic BrLits.—1° Drainage of Lands (Seot- 
land); Police Clauses; P. gers Act A d t; Ce- 





meteries Clauses. 


2° Landed Property Improvement (Ireland); Transference 
of Lands (Scotland); Heritable Securities for Debt (Scot- 


land); Burgage Tenure (Scotland.) 


Reported. —Registering Births, &c. (Scotland); Marriage 


(Scotland); Service of Heirs (Scotland.) 
5° and passed:—Lunatie Asylums. 


Pgritions Presentep. By Mr. Barnard, from Green- 
wich, for Alteration of the Law respecting the Registra- 
tion of Voters,—By Lord E. Hill, from Clergy of the 





Diocese of Dromore, for Improvement of Glebe Lands 
(Ireland.)--By Mr. Hume, from Derbyshire, for Diseon- 
tinuance of the Regium Donum.—By Mr. Hutt, from 
Stella, in favour of the Roman Catholic Relief Bil],— 
From Bath, for Inquiry respecting the Rajah of Sattara, 
—By several hon. Members, from Bradford and other 
places, for Repeal of the Anatomy Act.—By Mr. O, Dun- 
combe, from Romaldkirk (Yorkshire), for Alteration of 
the Commons Inclosure Act.—By several hon. Members, 
from a great many places, against the proposed Plan of 
Education.—By several hon. Members, from numerous 
places, in favour of the proposed Plan of Education.—By 
Viscount Palmerston, from Factory Workers of Tyldesley, 
for the Ten Hours Factories Bill.—By Mr. Divett, from 
Heavitree, against the Health of Towns Bill.— By Lord 
E. Bruce and other hon. Members, from several places, 
in favour of the Health of Towns bill.— By Mr, Bateson, 
from Coleraine, and Mr. S. Crawford, from Donagh, for 
Alteration of the Law of Landlord and Tenant (Ireland,) 
~—-By Lord G. Bentinck, from Arthur Richardson Slack, 
of Springfort, near Balliconnell, for Alteration of the 
Law respecting Leasehold Property.—By Sir H. Douglas, 
from Liverpool, and Mr. Hudson, from Shipowners of 
the Tyne, against Repeal of the Navigation Laws,—By 
Sir De L. Evans, from James Donovan, Pensioner, for 
Inquiry.—By M. Colvile, from Guardians of the Poor of 
the Ashbourn Union, for an Efficient Poor Law (Ireland.) 
—By Mr. Christopher, from Poor Law Officers, for a 
Superannuation Fund.—By Colonel Rawdon, from Guar- 
dians of the Poor of the Castleblaney Union, in favour of 
the Poor Rates (Ireland) Bill.— By Mr. S. Crawford and 
Mr. M. J. O’Connell, from several places, against the 
Introduction of a certain Clause into the Poor Relief 
(Ireland) Bill—By Mr. Hume, from Ballinacurra and 
Midleton, in favour of the Ports, Harbours, &c. (1846) 
Bill.—By Lord G. Bentinck and Mr. M. J. O’Connell, 
from several places, in favour of the Railways (Ireland) 
Bill.—By several hon. Members, from a great many places, 
against the Registering of Births, &c. (Scotland) Bill, and 
the Marriage (Scotland) Bill—By Mr. J. Fielden, from 
Manchester, and Captain Rushout, from Guardians of the 
Poor of the Winchcombe Union, for Alteration of the 
Law of Settlement.—By Mr. Wakley, ‘rom Mary Younge, 
of Fincham (Norfolk), complaining of the Rev. John 
Howman.—By Mr. R. Hodgson, from the Rev. John 
Howman, of Bexwell, refuting the Charges made against 
him by Mary Younge. 


REGISTERING BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES 
(SCOTLAND) BILLS. 

Sir A. L. HAY asked the Lord Advo- 
cate whether it was his intention to pro- 
ceed at once with the Registering Births 
Bill and the Marriage Bill for Scotland? 
Whether he proposed to alter or to ex- 
punge the 12th Clause of the former mea- 
sure ? And if he so proposed to alter such 
clause, what the nature of that alteration 
was to be ? 

The LORD ADVOCATE said, that it 
was not his intention to insist on the reten- 
tion of the 12th Clause. He, however, 
thought, that the grounds of the objections 
urged against it were misrepresented. He 
doubted much whether the interest of the 
schoolmasters was understood by the oppo- 
sition that was now raised to this clause. 
With respect to the Marriage Bill, he had 
to state in a single word that it was his in- 
tention to proceed with that Bill as it stood 
upon the Paper. He thought that the 
amendment in the law, in respect to the 
marriages that shall hereafter be contract- 
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ed in Scotland, should be effected in this 
way —in the first place, by the solemniza- 
tion of the clergyman; or, in the second 
place, by registration. Objections had been 
stated to the measure in different quarters; 
he should, therefore, propose to introduce 
Amendments into the measure, which he 
otherwise should hardly have ventured up- 
on. He proposed to introduce certain pro- 
visions in reference to the residences of the 
parties, and in reference to the notices to 
be given of registration. He hoped that 
his noble Friend near him would consent 
to permit this Bill to go into Commitee 
pro formd before the other business of the 
evening was proceeded with, in order that 
the House might receive those Amend- 
ments referred to. If this proposition were 
acceded to, the Bills could be sent down to 
Scotland in time for those meetings that 
were to take place on the subject in the 
different counties in the course of the 
week. 

Mr. HUME expressed a hope that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would also in- 
troduce some alterations into the Registra- 
tion Bill. 

In answer to a question from Sir R. H. 
INGLIS, 

The LORD ADVOCATE said, that his 
object was, by the proposition he had 
made, to give the different counties of 
Scotland an opportunity of expressing 
their opinions upon the subject before they 
proceeded with the further stages of the 
measure. 

Sm G. CLERK thought there could be 
no objection to the course proposed. 


EMIGRANTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 
Lorp G. BENTINCK wished to ask a 
question of his noble Friend regarding 
emigrants to the United States. He had, 
on a former occasion, brought this subject 
under the noble Lord’s attention; but it 
appeared that there was not then any in- 
formation received upon the subject. He 
understood the Bills to which he had be- 
fore referred, as being under the considera- 
tion of the Legislatures in New York and 
Massachusetts, had since become law. The 
effect of them was this, that every ship- 
owner taking out Irish emigrants to New 
York was obliged to enter into his bond in 
the amount of 100 dollars, that such emi- 
grants should not become chargeable to 
the State of New York within a period of 
five years; whilst to Massachusetts the 
shipowners would be obliged to give their 
bond in 1,000 dollars, that no emigrant 
should become a pauper of that: State 
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within a period of ten years. He under- 
stood that the effect of this law would be 
to drive all these paupers into the Canadas. 
He begged to ask his noble Friend to give 
the House such information as he had re- 
ceived on this subject, and to state whether 
any provision had been made for the recep- 
tion of the Irish emigrants in the North 
American colonies, so that they might not 
be exposed to great distress ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL had not heard of 
the passing of the Bills to which the noble 
Lord had referred. But he knew that 
such Bills were under the consideration of 
the New York and Massachusetts Govern- 
ments; and the effect of them would be to 
require security from shipowners having 
vessels freighted for either New York or 
Boston, that any pauper passengers would 
not be left destitute and chargeable to the 
Government. He had applied on the sub- 
ject to the American Minister here; and the 
Minister told him that he did not think that 
emigrants going to New York or Boston 
would be refused the freedom of remaining 
there, or the protection of the laws of the 
country in the same manner 2s heretofore. 
But the law was stringent in regard to 
shipowners and masters of ships. The ef- 
fect would be, that shipowners would not 
send ships to the United States with emi- 
grants; and emigrants would be deterred 
from going, and would go instead to Ca- 
nada. The Government had given a larger 
addition to the grant for emigrants than 
any former year, both for the purpose of 
taking care of the settlers, and of forward- 
ing them into the interior of the country. 
It appeared to him to be a matter of seri- 
ous consideration whether there would, on 
this account, be a greater tide of emigra- 
tion to Canada, and whether it would be 
necessary to propose any further steps in 
respect to the matter. 


SUPPLY—GOVERNMENT PLAN OF 
EDUCATION—REPORT. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: In moving the 
Order of the Day for bringing up the Re- 
port of the Committee of Supply, I wish, 
in the first place, to explain a matter per- 
sonal to myself, upon which a statement 
has been made by an hon. Friend of mine 
in this House on a former night. The 
hon. Member for Carlisle said, that on the 
14th or 15th of this month an applica- 
tion was made to me on the part of the 
Catholic bishops, who were anxious to see 
me before the 19th instant, in order to 
make some statement, but that I declined 
to grant an interview before the 19th. 
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Supply— 
As I should be very sorry to be supposed 
to be guilty of any want of courtesy to- fully; and I will mention one reason among 
wards the Roman Catholic bishops, I will| many other reasons. We have declared 
state exactly what occurred as to this|that we do not think it right that any 
matter. On Saturday, the 17th, after| clergyman of the Church of England, 
the meeting of the Cabinet Council, and either in priest’s orders or deacon’s orders, 
when I was about to pass the Sunday | should, in the capacity of a schoolmaster, 
a few miles out of town, and carry with receive any part of this grant; that it 
me a large bundle of pamphlets on edu-| would be maintaining a part of the Eccle- 
cation, I received this letter: — siastical Establishment under the name of 

« Bishop Griffiths presents his respectful com- | @ grant for education. If we do so, it is 
pliments to Lord John Russell, and requests the | obvious we must take care that in any 








honour of an interview of three Catholic bishops | 
as a deputation of the Catholic bishops residing in | 
England now assembled in London, on the sub- | 
ject of the education of the children of poor Ca- 
tholics. Bishop Griffiths requests this interview 
before the introduction of any measure on the 
subject. 
“Golden Square, April 17th, 1847.” 

I certainly understood the letter to allude 
to the subject of the education of the chil- 
dren of poor Catholics, and having to meet 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer early on Monday with respect 
to a subject connected with the finances of 
the country, and having to state on Mon- 
day afternoon the measure of education 
proposed, I did not think it absolutely ne- 





cessary that I should see the Roman Ca- | 
tholic bishops upon the subject, either on | 
the Sunday or on Monday morning; and, | 
indeed, it is quite obvious that if I had | 
done so I could not have assembled the | 
Committee of Privy Council to make dif- | 
ferent arrangements as to the measure to 
be brought forward; therefore, I wrote, as 
the hon. Member for Carlisle says— 

“ Lord John Russell presents his compliments 
to Bishop Griffiths, and will name a day, to re- 
ceive the deputation of the Catholic bishops, be- 
fore the introduction of any measure.” 





I conceived that I was giving an answer to 
this letter of Bishop Griffiths, which I re- | 
ceived on the evening of the 17th; that if 
it was intended that any measure with re- 
gard to the education of the poor Catholics 
should be considered, that they should state 
their views upon the subject before any 
such measure should be introduced. I in- 
tended, and do still intend, to see either 
Bishop Griffiths or any other Catholic bi- 
shop who may wish to see me on the subject. 
Having stated thus much with regard to a 
matter entirely personal, I beg leave only 
to say, in moving the Order of the Day, 
that I hope I have made it fully under- 
stood that there is no intention whatever 
of excluding the Catholics from the benefit 
of the grant for the purposes of education; 
but, at the same time, we think it neces- 








sary to have fresh Minutes upon the sub- 


grant with regard to Catholics, no person 
in holy orders, either as secular or regular 
clergy of the Church of Rome, should be 
paid as schoolmasters under that grant. 
It would obviously not be right to do for 
the Roman Catholics that which you refuse 
to do for the Church of England; but I 
understand there are cases of Roman Ca- 
tholics —Christian Brethren —who are not 
in holy orders, and who very much under- 
take the business of education, and are ex- 
tremely useful in the schools of poor Ca- 
tholics. That is a matter which will re- 
quire a good deal of consideration, and any 
Minutes on this subject must be framed 
with care. Whether we shall be able to 
frame the Minutes in a very short time, or 
whether it may not be necessary to have 
some inspection and some repurt as to the 
Catholic schools before we do so, I cannot 
at the present time state. I only beg to 
assure the House, that, as far as we are 


| concerned, we have no intention whatever 


of excluding Roman Catholics; and I think 
the grants for education ought to be made 
as useful as possible for all classes. 

Sir G. CLERK observed, that some 
misapprehension had arisen in some parts 
of Scotland, as to how far the parochial 
schools there would derive any benefit from 
this system. He wished to know, there- 
fore, first, whether parochial schoolmasters, 
properly qualified, would be entitled to re- 
ceive pupil-teachers, and whether the paro- 
chial schoolmasters would derive any gra- 
tuity from the instruction; secondly, whe- 
ther, as the salary provided by law for 
parochial schoolmasters in Scotland was 
extremely small, those persons being also 
duly qualified, would be entitled to receive 
an addition to the salary they at present 
received; and, thirdly, whether parochial 
schoolmasters, after length of service, would 
be entitled to retiring pensions ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: This is a ques- 
which has not been submitted to the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council; and, therefore, 
any answer I make will only convey my 
own impression. It is the intention of the 
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grant that aid should be given in support 
of voluntary societies and contributions ; 
therefore I conceive that schoolmasters who 
have stipends by law will not be entitled to 
derive aid from this grant. If it is proper 
to increase the stipends of Scotch school- 
masters, and give retiring allowances, it 
ought to be done by another grant. 

Report brought up. 

On the Question, that the Resolution of 
the Committee be read a Second Time, 

Si W. MOLESWORTH said: The 
noble Lord forgot to read the concluding 
passage of his letter to Bishop Griffiths: — 

“Her Majesty’s Ministers, however, have no 
intention of promulgating new Minutes of Council 
upon the subject at present.” 


Before I introduce the Amendment of 
which I have given notice, I may state 
that I have received a petition from Man- 
chester emanating from a public meeting 
of Catholics held in that town. The peti- 
tioners state that they have heard with the 
strongest feelings of regret, that, in order 
to exclude the Roman Catholics of this 
kingdom from a participation in the Go- 
vernment grant, a religious test has been 
introduced which they cannot accede to; 
and the petitioners, therefore, humbly pray 
that they may be admitted without such 
test to a just share in the grant. With 
the permission of the House I will now 
read the resolution of which I have given 
notice, and will state my reasons for so 
doing. I trust no objection will be taken 
to the occasion which I have selected for 
this resolution. It must be borne in mind 
that the measure of the Government has 
not been introduced in the shape of a Bill; 
therefore, I have no other means of at- 
tempting to amend what appears to me to 
be a defect in the measure. I expect, 
therefore, that the Government will consent 
fairly to meet my resolution as if it were 
an amendment to a clause in a Bill for 
aiding education. In moving such an 
Amendment I am actuated by no feeling 
of hostility or dislike to the Government 
measure; for, from the commencement of 
the agitation upon this question, I have 
felt it my duty to take a decided part in 
favour of that measure; and it is well 
known that for persons who represent large 
and popular town constituencies, the real 
battle has been without, and not within, 
the walls of this House. It has happened 
to me, as to other hon. Members, to have 
been called upon by some of my influential 


constituents to oppose any interference of | requires assistance. 
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the State in the education of the people, and 
especially to oppose the Government mea- 
sure for that purpose. My answer always 
has been a direct and unqualified negative. 
I said that I had been and always should be 
favourable to a system of national educa- 
tion; that I should support the measure 
of the Government, not as a comprehensive 
measure of national education, but as an- 
other step in a right direction. The first 
step had been to assist in building schools; 
the second, to acquire some inspection over 
those schools; the present step was to 
raise the qualifications and position of 
schoolmasters—and good schools, good 
schoolmasters, and good inspectors, were 
among the elements of a good system of 
education. I did not deny that objections 
might be raised to some of the details of 
the measure; but I considered that on the 
whole the measure was a fair one; that it 
showed no preference for any sect; that if 
the Church of England, or any other sect, 
should obtain a larger proportionate share 
of public money, it would be in consequence 
of their voluntary exertions, and their 
greater zeal in the cause of the education 
of the people. I said this in the full belief | 
that all sects of Christians would be equally — 
entitled to participate in the proposed grant 
of public money. It was with great grief, 
therefore, that I found that I had both 
deceived myself and deceived others. Now, 
the object of my resolution is to make the 
Government measure what most persons 
believed it to be, and to enable Roman 
Catholics to participate in any Parliamen- 
tary grant for the purposes of education. 
This proposition seems to me so evidently 
a fair one, that Iam almost ata loss to 
conceive what objections can be raised to 
it. It may, however, be said that Roman 
Catholics do not require grants for purposes 
of education; and it has been said that they 
have made no applications for such grants. 
A very few persons in this House—more 
in proportion out of the House—will de- 
clare that Roman Catholies, as such, should 
be excluded from all Parliamentary grants 
for education. But the objections which 
I expect will be chiefly urged will be, 
that this is not the proper time nor the 
proper form for such a Motion as that I 
am now submitting to the House. I will 
consider each of the objections separately. 
First, it may be said that Roman Catholics 
do not require assistance. On the con- 
trary, I am inclined to think that no por- 
tion of our labouring population so much 
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consider the condition of the Roman Ca- 
tholic population in our large commercial 
and manufacturing towns, and how desti- 
tute they must be of the means of educat- 
ing their children. Take, for instance, 
Manchester. I will quote the highest au- 
thority, in the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth :— 


“T take the population of Manchester (said the 
right hon. Baronet.) I believe there is a district 
in Manchester called ‘the Irish town,’ so great is 
the number of the Irish population there. Iam 
told that it contains no less than 60,000 or 
70,000 Irish inhabitants. What passes in Man- 
chester with respect to them? ‘They go there 
distinguished generally by their industry. They 
afford to the wealthy manufacturers of Manchester 
the advantages of their labour and their numbers; 
yet they have no natural protectors. There are 
no wealthy Roman Catholics immediately con- 
nected with Manchester who have a regard for 
their spiritual welfare, and there is no one with 
means ample enough to superintend their educa- 
tion. How, then, is the education of these 60,000 
or 70,000 of the poorest classes to be provided 
for? They have their priests, no doubt, to attend 
to them; but Iapprehend the means of the priests 
to provide a perfect system of education are ex- 
tremely limited. Is it for the advantage of the 
State that these 60,000 or 70,000 persons should 
be brought up in ignorance or vice? I confess I 
cannot conceive a more urgent case, not so far 
merely as the intellectual advantage of the Roman 
Catholic is concerned; but if there be any truth 
in our principles, that the true remedy against 
barbarism, against crime, and against degradation 
of character is instruction—and upon that princi- 
ple we appear to be all agreed, and all disposed to 
support this vote—if, I say, there be any truth in 
this principle, is it not for the advantage of the 
Protestant community that these Roman Catholic 
children should not be immersed in ignorance ? 
So far as their position is concerned, I can con- 
ceive no stronger claim upon a provident and 
parental Government than to pay some attention 
to their situation.” 

It has been asserted, and some stress 
has been laid upon the assertion, that no 
distinct application has been made to the 
Committee of Council on Education on be- 
half of the Catholics. If no application 
has been made, it would have been no 
matter for wonder; because up to the pe- 
riod of the Minutes of last year the rule 
was, that grants should only be made to 
schools connected with the National and 
British and Foreign School Societies, ex- 
cept under very special circumstances. But 
it so happened that applications were made, 
under circumstances which were considered 
to be very special; namely, the extreme 
poverty of the applicants, combined with 
their willingness to contribute their pence 
and halfpence for purposes of education. 
These applications were first made on the 


15th of June, 1846, by Mr. Langdale, 
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acting under the sanction of the Catholic 
vicars-apostolic of England and Wales, to 
the right hon. Baronet opposite. The right 
hon. Baronet left office so soon after this 
application, that he had not time to take it 
into his consideration. Mr. Langdale re- 
newed his application to the noble Lord 
the Member for London. The noble Lord 
replied on the 20th of August last, that he 
would refer the subject to the Committee 
of Council. Mr. Langdale then wrote to 
the Lord President of the Council, and the 
Lord President promised to give the sub- 
ject his mature consideration. On the 23rd 
of January, Mr. Langdale applied again to 
the Lord President for the result of his 
consideration. He stated, schools were in 
course of erection; the districts in which 
they were being erected were excessively 
poor, and therefore had every claim for as- 
sistance. On the 8th of February, Mr. 
Shuttleworth answered— 

“‘ That he was directed by his Lordship to say, 
that he will bring under the consideration of tho 
Committee of Council on Education any applica- 
tion (accompanied with all requisite particulars) 
which may be made for assistance towards the 
erection of Roman Catholic as well as other 
schools, Their Lordships may thus be enabled, 
upon a careful examination of the constitution of 
the school, to determine whether under their pre- 
sent Minutes they can grant assistance.” 


Mr. Langdale immediately applied for a 
Parliamentary grant towards the erection 
of Roman Catholic schools in the town of 
Blackburn, The noble Lord the Member 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire has 
therefore been misinformed, when he said 
that Catholic applications had never as- 
sumed a distinct form. The answer of Mr. 
Shuttleworth, dated February 18, requires 
further information with regard to the pro- 
posed schools, the system of religious in- 
struction to be pursued, and the admission 
of children of Protestant parents. This 
letter was considered of so much impor- 
tance, that it was referred to the assembly 
of Catholic bishops which took place in the 
beginning of this month. Their answer to 
it expressed their readiness to admit Pro- 
testant children on the fairest terms; and 
the whole tenor of their letter shows their 
willingness to accept the assistance of the 
Government, and their belief that they 
were going to receive that assistance. This 
answer was transmitted by Mr. Langdale 
to Mr. Shuttleworth on the 14th instant; 
but on the 16th, Mr. Shuttleworth brings 
the negotiation suddenly to a close, by re- 
ferring to that portion of the Minutes of 
the Committee of Council of December 3, 
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1839, which requires in all schools receivy- 
ing assistance that ‘‘ a portion of Scrip- 
tures should be daily read;’’ and this, ac- 
cording to Mr. Shuttleworth’s version, 
means ‘‘ the entire Bible in the authorized 
version,’’ and therefore excludes all Roman 
Catholics from a participation in any Par- 
liamentary grant. The next day the noble 
Lord the Member for the city of London, 
in replying to an application for an inter- 
view on the part of some of the Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops, stated that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers had no immediate intention of 
promulgating Minutes of the Privy Council 
on the subject of the education of the chil- 
dren of poor Catholics. This unexpected 
result has certainly produced considerable, 
and I must say not unjust, discontent in 
the minds of many of the Roman Catho- 
lics. At a meeting a few days ago, at 
which eight Catholic bishops and some of 
the most influential Catholics in England 
were present, with Lord Shrewsbury in the 
chair, a resolution most condemnatory of 
the conduct of the Government was passed. 
I have once read that resolution to the 
House. It speaks in such harsh terms of 
the Government, that I had rather not read 
it again. I will only say that the belief 
prevails among many -persons that the in- 
terests of the Catholics have been sacrificed 
to please the Wesleyans. After the de- 
elarations of the noble Lord the Member 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire, and the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Devon- 
port—after the assurances of the noble 
Lord the Member for London, I will con- 
sider that belief to be without foundation; 
but I must say that great errors of judg- 
ment have been committed—that a grievous 
injustice is being done to the Roman Ca- 
tholics—and that they are grossly insulted 
by this exclusion. I have now shown that 
the Roman Catholics of this country stand 
in the greatest need of assistance from the 
State for the education of their children— 
that they have earnestly solicited it, and 
are willing to receive it on any fair terms. 
But, Sir, in my opinion, it matters not 
whether they do or no not require it, whe- 
ther they have or have not applied for it. 
The real question is one of principle. The 
question is, are there any grounds which 
would justify the State in drawing a dis- 
tinction between Catholics and other sects 
of Christians ? Every hon. Gentleman who 
has spoken in the course of these debates, 
with one solitary exception, has held that 
such grounds do not exist. I am afraid, 
however, there are others besides him in 
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this House, and more out of doors, who 
would refuse Parliamentary aid for the 
education of Catholics. I cannot under- 
stand the feelings of these Gentlemen. I 
ean understand the feelings of the slave- 
owner of the southern States of America, 
who denies education to his slave, and sub- 
jects to frightful punishments those who 
attempt to instruct them; for his life and 
his property are at stake, and depend upon 
the ignorance of the human brutes that 
surround him. I can understand the feel- 
ings of the earnest bigot, who believes that 
all who depart from his religious faith are 
certain of eternal damnation, and thence 
logically infers that there is no amount of 
human suffering and misery which may 
not be justly inflicted on the mere chance 
of saving one soul from an eternity of hell. 
I can enter into the feelings of our great 
forefathers, who beheld in the contest be- 
tween Protestants and Papists a mighty ef- 
fort to shake off the trammels of authority, 
to establish the right of free inquiry, and 
to lay the foundations of civil and reli- 
gious liberty. They hated Papists as the 
enemies of the human race, and slew them 
as such. I can understand a wise ruler 
and statesman like Cromwell deliberately 
entertaining the project of destroying the 
Catholic population of Ireland. And if I 
had lived in those times, without doubt I 
should have been as bigoted as my fore- 
fathers, as imbued with the same fierce 
hatred and cruel intolerance of Papitss. 
But I cannot understand those feelings 
at the present day, when Catholicism 
and Protestantism have ceased to be the 
respective symbols of despotism and li- 
berty—when one of the most enlightened 
potentates on the face of the earth sits in 
the chair of St. Peter—I cannot under- 
stand, when the State has bestowed the 
elective franchise upon Catholies—when it 
has permitted them to sit as legislators in 
both Houses of Parliament—allowed them 
to fill some of the most important offices of 
Government—in short, admitted them to 
all the highest rights and privileges of citi- 
zenship—I cannot understand upon what 
grounds it can deny them minor rights 
and privileges, and exclude them from a 
share of the funds devoted to national edu- 
cation. It is acknowledged on all hands 
that ignorance is the prolific parent of vice 
and crime—education the only remedy. 
But does vice, does crime, cease to be nox- 
ious to the State when it is the vice and 
the crime of Catholies ? Do you fear the in- 
fluence of the Catholic priest? Education 
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is the best antidote to priesteraft of every 
kind. What then do we dread? I know 
not. I repeat, therefore, that the Roman 
Catholics of this country do require the 
assistance of the State—that they have 
earnestly sought for it, would thankfully 
accept it, and ought to have it. I doubt 
whether any hon. Gentleman will contro- 
vert this position. What objections, then, 
will be raised to my resolution? I sup- 
pose the usual ones, that this is not the 
proper form for such a Motion; that this 
is not the proper occasion for bringing it 
under the consideration of the House. It 
is my opinion the fittest opportunity—for 
we are about to commence a new system. 
That system is described by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Edinburgh in 
the following terms—‘‘ There cannot be a 
system of more impartiality in principle, 
and it is also one of perfect impartiality in 
practice."’- In his peroration he appeals 
to future ages, ‘‘ which, while enjoying all 
the blessings of a just and efficient system 
of State education, will look back with as- 
tonishment to the opposition which the 
introduction of that system encountered ; 
and will be still more astonished that such 
resistance was offered in the name of civil 
and religious freedom.’’ I think future 
ages would be most of all astonished, if after 
reading the unrivalled speech of that right 
hon. Gentleman, they could be persuaded 
that under this perfectly impartial system 
800,000 individuals of the most ancient, 
renowned, and numerous sect of Christians 
were excluded; but nothing will persuade 
them of the fact, for the rest of the debate 
will perish, and the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman contains no allusion to the 
Roman Catholies. Can there be a stronger 
argument against their exclusion? The 
ablest rhetorician in the House dare not 
allude to it. My resolution, if carried, 


will make his measure an impartial one, | 
the Member for Devonport acknowledged 


which it is not. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for the city of London was of a very 
different opinion from that of his right hon. 
Colleague. With him it is not the intro- 
duction of a system which will deserve the 
gratitude of ages; it is merely the repeti- 
tion of a grant, the principle of which has 
been annually conceded without opposition 
since 1839. Now, I am quite of a con- 
trary opinion. I agree entirely with the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth, that there is a great alteration in 
the principle of the grant. The first Par- 
liamentary grant for education was in 
1833. It was not a general grant for the 
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building of schools, but a special grant to 
the National, and British and Forej 

School Societies, to assist them in building 
schools. It was like many grants in the 
miscellaneous estimates, in which money 
is given to institutions of a useful public 
character, the benefits of which are con- 
fined to a limited portion of the community, 
In 1839 the rule of confining the grant to 
schools connected with the National, and 
British and Foreign School Societies, was 
not changed; but it was provided that in 
special cases it might be departed from. 
Now, however, the rule is entirely changed 
—the grant is to all sects of Christians, 
with the single exception of the Catholies, 
The Catholics had no especial right to 
complain, so long as other sects besides 
themselves—the Wesleyans for example— 
were excluded, and as long as they were 
not absolutely and directly excluded on ac- 
eount of their faith, but only indirectly by 
not being connected with the two societies. 
They might say, and justly say, that it 
was bad policy on the part of the State to 
confine its assistance to the two socicties; 
but they could not complain of special in- 
jury, special injustice, and, I will add, 
special insult to themselves. Now, the 
object of my Motion is to atone for that 
insult, and to do justice to them. With re- 
gard to the terms of my Motion, I have 
endeavoured to shape it so as to interfere 
in the least possible degree with the fune- 
tions of the Committee of Council. What 
is it that excludes Roman Catholics from 
participating in the Parliamentary grants 
for education? They are not excluded by 
the Minutes of last year. I still contend 
they are not necessarily excluded by the 
words of the Minutes of Deeember 3, 1839, 
that ‘‘ the daily reading of a portion of the 
Scriptures” should form part of the in- 
struction in all schools receiving grants of 
public money. The right hon. Baronet 


that there were doubts upon the subject. 
But Roman Catholics are now excluded by 
the special interpretation that has been 
put upon these words by Mr. Kay Suttle- 
worth, in his communications with the Se- 
cretaries of the Wesleyan Conference on the 
7th inst. In that communication Mr. Shut- 
tleworth states that the words a ‘‘ portion 
of the Seriptures,’’ means ‘‘ the entire Bible 
in the authorized version,”’ in all cases ex- 
cept of schools connected with the British 
and Foreign School Society, where they 
mean ‘‘extracts’’ from the Bible. I do think 
this scholastic subtlety is unworthy of us. 
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If we will not contribute to the education of 
the Roman Catholics, let us say so at once 
like men, and not narrow it toa question of 
the comparative accuracy of two transla- 
tions of the Scriptures. The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Dorchester has 
justly observed that ‘ this was the most 
unfortunate ground on which the exclusion 
of Roman Catholics could be voted.’’ Now, 
the object of my resolution is simply to 
cancel the doubtful interpretation which 
has been put upon the Minutes of the Com- 
mittee of December 3, 1839, and to restore 
the Catholics to the position which their 
bishops and the majority of persons sup- 
posed they held on the 14th inst., with 
regard to Parliamentary grants. It may 
be said that the Committee of Council can 
frame a Minute for this purpose without 
the assistance of Parliament, and there- 
fore there is no use for my resolution. 
But I beg the House to remember that the 
noble Lord the Member for the West Ri- 
ding of Yorkshire, and the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Devonport, both 
expressly demanded that the sanction of 
the I[ouse should be given to them to 
enable them, as Members of the Privy 
Council, to alter the rule which excluded 
Roman Catholies. The-noble Lord offered 
an explanation of the position in which he 
stood with respect to the Roman Catholics; 
he stated that when he became a Member 
of the Committee of Council, he found cer- 
tain rules established; that those rules 
with regard to Catholics were of such im- 
portance, that the Committee would not be 
warranted in changing them without giving 
notice to Parliament; and he concluded by 
saying that— 

“‘He must, in justice to himself, and in eandour 
to others, declare that of no Committee which re- 


fused on principle to admit Roman Catholie ap- | 


plications, because they were Roman Catholics, 


could he continue to be a Member.” 


I know that the noble Lord is a straight- 
forward and honourable gentleman, and 
that his words are not empty vaunts. I 
believe that he is sincerely anxious to do 
justice to the Catholics. I have given the 
notice he required; my resolution carried, 
he will be able to accomplish his wishes. 
I therefore count upon his vote. The right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Devonport 
admitted that the Roman Catholics had 
just ground of complaint—that an injus- 
tice had been done to them—that it ought 
to be removed, but that it would be objec- 
tionable to remove it without the sanction 
of Parliament; and he said-— 
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“Tf the House should affirm the proposition 
that Roman Catholics ought to participate in 
those grants, no one would rejoice more sincerely 
than he should to see the difficulty removed—no 
one would more cordially co-operate in the endea- 
vour to frame a Minute that should bring Roman 
Catholics within the rule.” 


Report. 


| 


I call upon the House, therefore, to affirm 
my resolution, that Roman Catholics ought 
to participate in those grants, in order that 
the right hon. Baronet may rejoice— in 
order that his difficulty may be removed— 
and that he may frame a Minute which 
shall bring Roman Catholics within the 
rule. It may be urged as an objection to 
my resolution, that after the declaration of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers in this House, I 
ought to have been satisfied, and left the 
question to them. If the noble Lord had 
distinctly declared that he would, as soon 
as possible, and in this Session of Parlia- 
ment, bring this subject before the House, 
though I cannot conceive a more suitable 
opportunity than the present one, yet I 
would at once have withdrawn my Motion. 
But what was the declaration of the noble 
Lord? That we must wait till next year. 
The noble Lord said, that it was very pos- 
sible that they might be able to frame 
Minutes by which, when the House was 
next asked to grant aid to those schools, 
the Roman Catholics might be included 
with others. Why this delay? If this 
exclusion be an act of injustice and hard- 
ship to Catholics, as the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Devonport terms it, why 
any further delay in rescinding it? But 
the noble Lord says, much care and con- 
sideration are required to frame the Min- 
utes. Be it so. My resolution does not 
| prevent him exercising every care and con- 
| sideration in his power. It binds him to 
nothing specifically; it only gives him the 
Parliamentary sanction which his Col- 
| leagues declared to be absolutely requisite 
‘before they could undertake to frame the 
Minutes required. There is some disere- 
| pancy between the views of the noble Lord 








; the Member for the West Riding of York- 
| shire and the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 


ber for Devonport, on the one hand, and 
the noble Lord the Member for the city of 
London on the other hand. The two first 
declared that they could not frame the 
Minutes required without the previous 
sanction of Parliament; in consequence of 
these declarations I immediately gave no- 
tice of my Resolution; and the answer of 
the noble Lord was, that the Minutes 
should first be framed, and that the ques- 
tion would come before us with next year’s 
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Vote on Supply. The question would be, 
therefore, postponed to the next year. I 
agree entirely on this subject with the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth, 
and the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Dorchester. I understood the right 
hon. Baronet opposite, the Member for 
Tamworth, to say that there ought to be 
an early consideration of the claims of the 
Catholics, and that there ought to be no mis- 
understanding upon the subject, especially 
if a general election was at hand. To pre- 
vent any misunderstanding upon the sub- 
ject, the right hon. Baronet will, without 
doubt, vote for my Resolution. I lay 
claim to the vote of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Dorchester. The right 
hon. Baronet has stated my opinions on 
the subject far more forcibly than I can. 
He asked the House on Thursday last 
whether 

— it was just to the Roman Catholics to post- 
pone to some further period the decision of this 
momentous question.” 

He said— 

“He could see some expediency in proposing 
to postpone it, but he could see no justice what- 
ever ;”— 
and the right hon. Baronet stated the po- 
sition of the Roman Catholics to be this :— 

« They were told, that at the present moment 
they were not to partake of the grant, but that at 
some future period, which was not defined, their 
sole isolated case—a ease, he must say, invidiously 
isolated—was to be brought under consideration 
of this House. When was the right time? The 
time to do justice was now, and he never could 
think that it was wise to postpone any concession 
which justice, equity, and the spirit of toleration 
and freedom irresistibly demanded.” 

It is said that it is inexpedient at present 
to raise this question. Why, I ask, inex- 
pedient ? Because, it is said, there is a 
feeling out of doors against Roman Catho- 
lies, and a general election is at hand. I 
think that feeling is overrated. But sup- 
pose that antipathy to Catholics does pre- 
vail out of doors. Do we share in that 
feeling? I believe not. Are we bound to 
yield to it? What are our duties as Mem- 
bers of this House? Are we representa- 
tives or delegates? Are we bound to exer- 
cise our own independent judgment on 
every subject, or simply to register the 
edicts of the electoral body? Are we 
bound to act for the benefit of all, or 
merely to consult the prejudices, each of 
tis own constituents? What, I ask, are 
our duties? Sir, the 650 Gentlemen, who 
are Members of this House, constitute a 
body of men whose superior or equal, as a 
body, I believe, cannot be found in this 
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country or in the world. As a body, I 
believe, we are in advance of public opinion, 
From us the people chiefly acquire their 
political knowledge. We are their chosen 
leaders, ought to be their instructors and 
teachers. Solemn and sacred duties, there- 
fore, devolve upon us, and no duty more 
important than that of reproving the pre- 
judices and correcting the errors of the 
people. I consider that a seat in this as- 
sembly is the highest dignity and honour 
that can be bestowed upon an English gen- 
tleman, when it is obtained by an honest 
expression of sincere convictions, and bya 
conscientious performance of duties. On 
the other hand, if it be obtained by paltry 
truckling to vile prejudices, it is a disgrace 
and a reproach tothe man. It is true that 
we are on the eve of a general election. 
Let us not go before the people as craven 
cowards shrinking from a great question, 
Let us tell them our honest convictions; 
show them that we are in earnest by our 
votes, boldly meet them on the hustings; 
call upon them to ratify our conduct; and 
they will do so in the teeth of their preju- 
dices. I thank the House for its in- 
dulgence. I will now conclude with the 
Resolution of which I have given notice. 
The hon. Baronet moved— 

“ That any Minutes of the Committee of Privy 
Council on Education, or other regulations which 
exclude Roman Catholics from participating in 
any grant of public money for purposes of Eduea- 
tion, by requiring in all schools which receive 
such grants of public money the use of the autho- 
rized version of the Scriptures, are inexpedient, 
and ought to be rescinded.” 

Sm G. GREY: Sir, I am not one of 
those who are at all disposed to blame the 
hon. Baronet for bringing this subject un- 
der the consideration of the House; and I 
do not rise now for the purpose of replying 
to the arguments by which he has enforeed 
the justice of allowing the Roman Catho- 
lics to participate in the advantages of the 
Parliamentary grant. I will not repeat 
what I have already stated on this subject, 
because the hon. Gentleman has quoted 
some passages in my speech the other even- 
ing with approbation, for which I thank 
him. With this remark I beg to state, 
that I have not one syllable to retract from 
what I then said; and after the declaration 
made by my noble Friend to-night, I should 
have hoped the hon. Gentleman would have 
been content to leave this matter where it 
was, It has been already stated, that the 
Government stand pledged to take the sub- 
ject into their early consideration, and that 
they will devote their attention to it, with 
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the view of carrying out what appears to be 
the prevailing opinion of the House and of 
the country. I do not think the hon. Mem- 
ber has adopted the most satisfactory mode 
of carrying out his views; nor am I sure 
that, as he conceives, the only point to be 
considered by the Committee of Privy Coun- 
cil is whether, by the Minutes of 1839, the 
authorized version alone is to be used in 
the schools. If they should decide that the 
Holy Scriptures mean the Douay version, 
I do not think that would remove all the 
difficulties which will come under the con- 
sideration of the Privy Council when they 
frame the Minutes admitting the Roman 
Catholics. The House will see that we 
are not only desirous, but that we are 
pledged, to the early consideration of the 
question of the participation by the Roman 
Catholies in the assistance of the State; 
and when we propose the Minute, and the 
House is called upon to vote the money, 
that will be the time for the House to de- 
cide this question, and to determine what 
shall be the grant of money for this object. 
The hon. Baronet has said, that if we will 
pledge ourselves to submit the Minutes re- 
specting the aid to be given to Catholic 
schools this Session, he will not press his 
Motion. Sir, I can give him no definite 
assurance on this subject. I do not wish 
the House to suppose it possible that no 
Minute will be prepared, and that no Vote 
will be proposed this Session. But, in ab- 
staining from any promise on that subject, I 
ean assure the hon. Gentleman that we 
have no wish, as he supposes, to take ad. 
vantage of the coming election. So far 
from this, I believe it would be better if 
we had a Minute ready now to lay it upon 
the Table, and to defend it on the hustings, 
rather than to go to an election in which 
we should be accused of not having had 
the conrage to go on. As the Cowmittee 
of the Privy Council have not met since 
the question has come before the House, I 
will not deceive the House by any implied 
pledge as to the decision they may come to. 
We wish to enter upon the consideration of 
the subject unfettered and unpledged, ex- 
cept by the pledge I have given to the 
House, that the subject shall have the 
best and the early attention of the Govern- 
ment. 

Lorp H. VANE agreed in thinking that 
the better course would have been for the 
Government, as regarded the question of 
elections, to have stated precisely what 
their intentions were with respect to the 
Roman Catholics; and he believed the ma- 
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jority of the House were of that opinion. 
He regretted that, at the introduction of 
this system, the Government had not stated 
their intentions more distinctly, although, 
he admitted, they had many difficulties to 
contend with. He felt that, after the dis- 
cussion which had taken place, and when 
so many Members on both sides of the 
House had declared themselves upon the 
subject, no time should be lost; but the 
Minute ought to be framed at an early 
period, with a view to carry the object of 
the Government into effect. The declara- 
tions of the Government were such, that 
he was sure there would be no great post- 
ponement of the plan; and he thought those 
declarations must have given satisfaction 
to the Roman Catholic Members who heard 
them; for they must have felt satisfied that, 
although the Roman Catholics were now 
excluded, there was an intention of includ- 
ing them at a very early period. He would 
recommend the hon. Baronet to withdraw 
his Motion. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS observed, that the 
hon. Baronet (Sir W. Molesworth) had an- 
ticipzted two classes of objections to his 
Motion : one having reference to its form, 
and the other to the time at which it was 
brought forward; but he seemed to think 
that there were no other grounds on which 
his proposition could be opposed. He, how- 
ever, opposed the hon. Baronet’s Motion 
on far higher and more sacred grounds 
than those to which the hon. Baronet had 
referred; and his objection applied to the 
proposition, whether introduced by the 
hon. Baronet, by the noble Lord the pre- 
sent Premier, or by the right hon. Baronet 
the late Prime Minister of this country. 
Under any circumstances, at any time, 
and introduced by any men, the proposal 
now brought forward by the hon. Baronet 
would meet his (Sir R. Inglis’s) determined 
opposition. He knew it was said that the 
effect of that proposal would merely be to 
give a small salary to a few Roman Catho- 
lic schoolmasters; but he saw distinetly— 
and he believed the country saw too—that 
this was the first step towards the payment 
of the Roman Catholic priests in England 
for teaching in the pulpit those doctrines 
which children would be taught in Roman 
Catholic schools. He could see that the 
two great leaders in that House were 
united in this cause; and it became the 
House to bear fully in mind what was the 
deliberate and expressed intention of those 
to whom the confidence of the country 
was, and had been, so largely conceded. 
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In the first instance, the education of the | into religious orders, and were thereby de- 
people of this country was confided to the ‘barred from marriage. The ordinary pro- 
Church; next, the State had extended its | portion of marriages to the whole popula- 
aid to those who used the authorized ver- | tion in this age and country is now taken 
sion of the Scriptures; and now—irre- | as one in 129; it had been one in 130, 
spectively even of that safeguard—the |The Registrar-General’s report gave no 
State was required to extend its support to) more than 2,280 marriages solemnized 
all who called themselves Christians. But)|in places of Roman Catholic worship in 
there the right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir | 1844. But though there might be some 
Rt. Peel) stopped short; and his (Sir R. | ground for supposing that the number of 
Inglis’s) hon. Friend the Member for Pon- “marriages among Roman Catholics, from 
tefract must not indulge the hope of se-| the cause which he had just mentioned, 
curing the support of the late Prime Min-| might be less in proportion to their 
ister to any plan for educating Jews, | numbers than those amongst Baptists 
Turks, infidels, or heretics. The right | and Independents, it must not be forgotten 
hon. Baronet stopped at the word Chris- | that marriage, being regarded as a sacra- 
tians; but said, with reference to Roman | ment by the Romish Church, there was a 
Catholics, that he would not be a party to | strong inducement for the solenmnization of 
any course which might place the noble | all marriages between members of that 
Lord, his successor in office, in any diffi- Church, or between a Roman Catholic anda 
eulty upon that question. He would ven-| Protestant, in Roman Catholic places of 
ture to tell his right hon. Friend, that he | worship. If, then, they found that no more 
believed, not even all the protection and | than 2,280 Roman Catholics married in a 
support which he (Sir R. Peel) could give | given year, taking the ascertained average 
to the noble Lord at the head of the Go- | in other portions of the population of one 
vernment, would enable that noble Lord to marriage to cach 129 persons, the number 
carry into operation a system so repugnant | of Roman Catholics in England and Wales 
to the genius of the constitution of Eng- | would not exceed 300,000. It was quite 
land. The great mass of the people were | clear, from the statements which had been 
at this moment distinctly hostile to any! made by the Secretary of State for the 
further concession to the Roman Catholics; Home Department, and by the First Lord of 
and they would not be misled by the kind the Treasury in the present Administration, 
of threat which had been repeatedly urged | and from the opinions which had been ex- 
in that House, that the numbers of the | pressed by the right hon. Gentlemen who 
Roman Catholics imposed upon the State | filled those offices in the late Administra- 
an obligation to comply with their requests. | tration, that if their combined forces 
The hon. Baronet who had just addressed | could carry such a proposition as that now 
the House, indulging in that species of made by the hon. Member for Southwark, 
exaggeration—though, doubtless, uninten- lit would be adopted; but, so far as the 
tionally—to which they had been wonen- | Gadling of the people of England were 
tomed to listen from the advocates of Ro-| concerned, he believed it would be found 
man Catholics, had talked of the 1,500,000 | to be arrayed most strongly against legal- 
Roman Catholics who dwelt in this portion | izing, endowing, and supporting the educa- 
of Her Majesty’s dominions. They had | tion of Roman Catholics at the expense of 
before heard of the 8,000,000 of Roman the State: first, because they felt that the 
Catholies in Ireland; but gross as that ex- measure was wrong in itself; and, se- 
aggeration was, it was not quite so gross | condly, because they knew that the endow- 
as the exaggeration of the hon. Member | ment of the priesthood would follow the 
for Southwark. He would put the hon. | adoption of such a measure. He (Sir R. 
Baronet’s statement to a test which had | Inglis) could conceive no argument in fa- 
frequently been used, in order to ascertain | vour of the one, which did not equally ap- 
the numbers of any particular creed; he | ply in favour of the other. He had asked 
would test it by the number of marriages | the right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir R. 
of Roman Catholics in proportion to the | Peel) when he was in office, whether he 
whole population. Now, according to that | would pledge himself not to sanction any 
test, the number of Roman Catholics in| measure for the payment of the Roman 
this country was less than 300,000. Some | Catholic priesthood at a future period? 
allowance must, of course, be made, in| But his right hon. Friend refused to give 
applying this test to Roman Catholies, for | such a pledge; and he, therefore, could not 
those members of the body who entered | but conceive that, so far as that right hon. 
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Baronet was concerned, the country would 
have no security, if he returned to power 
to-morrow, against* the payment of the 
priesthood of the Church of Rome in Ire- 
land. He (Sir R. Inglis) must say, that 
he had heard with surprise the declarations 
made by the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
within the last few days, and which were 
especially unexpected by those who had 
been in frequent communication with the 
noble Lord on this subject for some time 
past. He was ready to concede, however, 
that the noble Lord had not broken any 
pledge, because the noble Lord did not even 
now propose to appropriate any portion of 
the present vote to the support of any sys- 
tem of education in which the authorized 
version of the Scriptures was not used. 
The noble Lord had, however, intimated too 
plainly his wish, his intention, and almost 
his expectation, of carrying a measure 
which would extend very materially the 
principle upon which the vote of last Fri- 
day was based. He felt it his duty to re- 
sist any concessions of this kind at the 
outset, because, when the first step had 
been taken towards such concessions, it 
was very difficult to recede, and almost im- 
possible not to advance. 

Sm R. PEEL: Whenever my hon. 
Friend who has just sat down expresses 
an opinion in this House, however em- 
phatic may be the declaration of that 
opinion, I feel so much respect for his 
integrity and character that I always 
believe he is expressing the opinion which 
he sincerely and conscientiously enter- 
tains; and I cannot but think that my 
hon. Friend would show more of true to- 
leration if he would extend to others that 
principle which others are willing to apply 
to him, and give them also credit for having 
no other object in view, in expressing opin- 
ions which may differ from his own, than 
to promote the public interest, and to do 
justice between different classes of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. My hon. Friend im- 
putes to me that it was my object, in de- 
livering the opinions I expressed on Friday 
night, to outbid the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell), and to attempt to conciliate the 
Roman Catholics in order to obtain their 
support. Sir, I assure my hon. Friend 
that he does me gross injustice—that I 
have no object whatever of a political kind 
m outbidding the noble Lord. If I had 
any political or personal object in view, 
I greatly doubt whether I should promote 
it by the expression of my opinion, that 
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system of public education, you should not 
exclude the Roman Catholic subjects of 
Her Majesty from a participation in its ad- 
vantages. My hon. Friend must remember 
the course I took with regard to the May- 
nvoth grant, and the opinions I then ex- 
pressed, at some risk of the loss of popular 
favour and of office; and he must have 
seen that there is between him and me a 
total difference of opinion as to the prin- 
ciple of giving aid to the Roman Catho- 
lies for purposes of instruction. I do not 
believe that we are compromising our own 
faith by giving that aid. If I wanted a 
proof that my hon, Friend ought to have 
done me the justice which I am willing to 
do him, I find that proof in his own speech; 
for, after hunting through the statistical 
returns of the Registrar General, he finds 
that the Roman Catholic population of this 
country has been grossly overrated, and 
that, inferring the number of Roman Ca- 
tholics from the number of marriages, they 
ought not in England to exceed 300,000. 
Well: be it so. My hon. Friend’s estimate 
shall be assumed to be correct. There are 
not more than 300,000 Roman Catholics 
in England. What political object could 
I have, then, in recommending that justice 
should be done to a small section of the 
population? Ido not find that measures 
intended to improve the position of the 
Roman Catholics are exceedingly popular 
in this House; for I recollect that a mea- 
sure in their favour which had been re- 
cently carried by a majority of three, on 
being exposed to a further ordeal, was 
lost by a majority of 39. So far, there- 
fore, as this act of the House is an indica- 
tion of the opinion of the country, my hon. 
Friend cannot justly charge me with having 
attempted to promote any political objects 
by the course I have taken with regard to 
the Roman Catholics. As to gaining the 
support of the Liberal body—so far as 
the Dissenting body is connected with the 
Liberal body—I doubt whether an ex- 
pression of opinion in favour of the Ro- 
man Catholics is likely to conciliate the 
support of that portion of the community. 
But, in truth, I have no political object in 
view. I believe it to be just and politic to 
take the course I have recommended. I 
recollect well what fell from the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Kent (Mr. Plump- 
tre), the other night. I and others who 
support the Government measure were 
charged by that hon. Gentleman—not with 
rashness, not with impolicy, but with abso- 
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make professions of faith; and nothing that 
can fall from that hon. Gentleman (such is 
the respect I entertain for him) shall in- 
duce me to say one harsh word in reply. 
But as to the accusation of infidelity, I say 
at once that I cannot believe—and I say it 
with all reverence—that that God who is 
the ‘‘ Author of peace and the lover of con- 
cord” —who gave us his ‘* commandment 
that we should believe in the name of Jesus 
Christ, and love one another’’—I cannot 
think, that that Almighty Being will con- 
sider that we are fulfilling such a command- 
ment when we hate one another, and allow 
thousands and tens of thousands of chil- 
dren to pass through life, and to be 
launched into eternity, without having 
ever heard of the name of Jesus Christ. 
It would be much better for us to make 
allowances for the imperfections of human 
nature, and to give to each other the be- 
nefit of a presumption that we are influ- 
enced by honest motives, rather than to 
combat a difference of opinion with a charge 
of infidelity. 

Far from desiring to embarrass the 
noble Lord, or to take any course which 
would diminish the chances of success for 
that measure which he has proposed, I 
fully estimate all the difficulties by which 
he is surrounded in bringing forward a 
measure even of this limited extent. My 
experience of office is too recent not to 
make me perfectly aware that the position 
of a Minister and of a Government is widely 
different from that of private individuals. 
We, as individuals, can state what are the 
measures and what are the principles which 
we think ought to be adopted; but a Min- 
ister, anxious for the success of a particular 
measure, and fearing the obstacles which 
it may meet with—looking to the attain- 
ment of a practical result, and being re- 
sponsible for that practical result—has 
sometimes to attend to other considera- 
tions than those by which private indivi- 
duals or members of the Opposition may 
be guided. He may have to content him- 
self with a measure falling more short of 
absolute good than his own feelings would 
dictate, or than he might himself, if he 
were in a different situation, and not 
charged with the success of a practical 
measure, have aimed to carry out. I am 
surprised that the hon. Baronet (Sir W. 
Molesworth) should claim my vote on this 
occasion. I took the earliest opportunity 
of stating distinctly my sentiments on the 
general question; but | stated at the same 
time that I could not concur in any vote 
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which would at all embarrass the further 
proceeding with this measure. I stated 
distinctly that I would not be a party to 
any compulsion on the Government, unless 
the Government should show an unwilling. 
ness to adopt such a course as would be in 
accordance with the views I expressed. | 
do hope that the hon. Baronet will not 
press his Amendment on the House. I do 
not say this for the purpose of relieving 
myself from any difficulty; for I feel no 
difficulty whatever on the point, because, 
after the avowal made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, not on the compulsion 
of this Motion, but voluntarily, two or 
three nights ago, and after the statement 
made to-night by the noble Lord, that the 
Government concedes the principle that the 
Roman Catholics ought not to be excluded, 
and that the Ministers pledge themselves 
to bring forward a Minute maturely con- 
sidered for the purpose of including them 
in the scheme of education, they, the Min- 
isters, have done nothing which should so 
disentitle them to the confidence of the 
House that they should not be allowed a 
full opportunity of considering this subject. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite says, 
and I think very properly, that he cannot 
pledge himself to introduce this Minute at 
any particular time ; but he has given the 
House a full assurance with respect to the 
principle contended for. I can easily be- 
lieve that certain communications may be 
necessary for the purpose of making the 
measure complete; and that a measure 
would be much more likely to be satisfac- 
tory to that body for whose good it is in- 
tended, if there were an opportunity af- 
forded for confidential communication with 
them, rather than that the Government 
should be compelled by a hostile vote of 
this House to introduce an immature and 
imperfect plan. I believe that it is the 
intention of the Government to do that 
which is just; and, having that conviction, 
I cannot concur in a vote which would 
imply distrust. I hope that I have con- 
vineed my hon. Friend that I have no de- 
sire to outbid the noble Lord opposite, 
or to try and gain popular favour at his 
expense. I disclaim any such motive. 
So far from wishing to embarrass the 
noble Lord on this question, I have seen 
too much of the difficulties with which he 
is surrounded, not to be content with the 
prospect of ultimate success, and to accept 
with satisfaction the measure before the 
House. 
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Mr. V. SMITH hoped that the speech 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
University of Oxford had convinced Her 
Majesty’s Ministers that their design of 
giving education to Roman Catholics, would 
be, by the body the hon. Baronet repre- 
sented, fiercely opposed. He trusted, 
therefore, that the hon. Member for South- 
wark (Sir W. Molesworth) would, by per- 
severing with his Amendment, impose on 
the Government the necessity of immediate 
action on this question. He did not see 
that the Government required much time 
to mature their views on the subject, for 
it was one which had been long under 
their consideration. They had the example 
of the education system in Ireland, which 
was not now objected to, he believed, by 
the Protestant clergy and others in Ireland, 
and this would make an excellent founda- 
tion for any system in this country. Let 
not the Government mistake him by ima- 
gining that he doubted one word of their 
professions; but no one would deny that if 
the Government did not give a pledge to 
introduce some measure before the miscel- 
laneous estimates were out of the House, 
there would be no vote for the education of 
Roman Catholics this Session. 

Mr. M. J. O'CONNELL thought that 
the thanks of the Roman Catholics of this 
country were due to the hon. Baronet (Sir 
W. Molesworth) for the able manner and 
generous spirit in which he had brought the 
question before the House. Whether or 
not the hon. Baronet would feel himself 
justified in going to a division, he had un- 
questionably done the cause much good. 
However, the assurance given by the right 
hon. the Home Secretary, in addition to 
what they had heard before connected 
with this question, was extremely valuable. 
He could not but express regret that the 
Government made the education of the 
Roman Catholies an exception to their ge- 
neral policy; and he said this not so much 
in the spirit of complaint as of compassion; 
for whatever injury the Government had 
thereby done to the Roman Catholics, they 
had done more to themselves, and had ag- 
gravated rather than diminished any difti- 
culties connected with the question that 
might have existed in this country. He 
must say, that the Roman Catholic bishops 
in this country had not been fairly treated 
in having had put to them certain queries 
which appeared in one of Mr. K. Shuttle- 
worth’s letters. It was not his intention 
to discuss some of the topics adverted to 
by the hon. Member for the University of 
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Oxford. They were not fit for discussion 
in that House; and let the opinions of 
the Roman Catholics be right or wrong, 
the question was whether, finding a large 
body of them in this country, the Legisla- 
ture were not bound to aid in giving them 
education, as far as possible, on the same 
principle as that on which they afforded aid 
in education to the various Protestant sects 
dissenting from the Established Church. 
He had heard from the other side of the 
water many expressions of gratitude to- 
wards the right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
R. Peel) for his speech of the other night. 
It might be true that the right hon. Baro- 
net, like another right hon. Baronet, en- 
tertained other views some years ago; but 
the country did not care much what a man 
thought some eight or ten years ago. The 
country thought more of what a man was 
inclined to do now, than what he thought 
eight or ten years back. The two right 
hon. Baronets to whom he alluded might 


Report. 


| have changed their opinions on this sub- 


ject, as most men had on some subjects; 
but the observations they had recently 
made had given a great impetus to the 
cause of freedom of conscience. The right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) was free from 
the shackles of office; and, what was more 
fortunate for his reputation and for the 
country, he was also free from the shackles 
of party. When an individual obtained 
the applauses of good men, it was of little 
consequence to him to be accused of hunt- 
ing after popularity. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had done much to enlighten public 
opinion on this subject; and when the ob- 
jects he had in view should be carried out, 
he would have entitled himself to the gra- 
titude of the Roman Catholic body. If the 
hon. Baronet (Sir W. Molesworth) should 
divide the House, he should certainly vote 
with him. 

Mr. LAW said, that the Motion of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Southwark 
negatived in terms the principle on which 
the measure of the Government had pro- 
ceeded, and on which it had obtained, not 
only the concurrence of this House, but in 
a great measure the concurrence of the 
country—namely, that the education should 
be founded upon the authorized version of 
the Scriptures. To that proposition the 
Government had secured the ready assent of 
a vast majority of this House. He was sa- 
tisfied that the very circumstance of the au- 
thorized version of the Scriptures being the 
foundation of the religious education of the 
people, was that which had conciliated not 
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only the opinions of the Church of Eng-| gave to Protestants. On that broad prin. 
land, but of all the Protestants of the | ciple he was content to take his stand with 
country, with some rare exceptions. And the Government in opposition to the feeling 
he had felt it to be his duty to give his expressed by his hon. Friend the Member 
humble- support to the Government, be- | for Oxford University. But the present 
cause the noble Lord at its head had done | Motion called upon the House to rescind the 
his duty alike to all parties—to the coun- resolution which had obtained the support 
try and to that House. With regard to | of a large majority of its Members; and he 
ulterior measures, he conceived that the | could not concur in doing that. With 
difficulties which Government had already | regard to the general question of the ex- 
experienced in bringing forward the pre- | tension of aid to Roman Catholics, he was 
sent measure, would be greatly increased | perfectly satisfied with the assurances 
when they came to the consideration of any | | given by the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
proposition which was intended to embrace | and the right hon. Baronet (Sir G. Grey). 
the Roman Catholics. The difficulty con- | The Ministers were no novices in the school 
sisted not merely in maturing such a of liberal opinions; and the whole public 
scheme as would be the most calculated to conduct of the noble Lord, from the time 








disarm opposition, but in maturing such a 


scheme as Roman Catholic Gentlemen | 


would accept. The question, whether or 
not it was intended to exclude or permit 
the use of the Douay version of the Bible, 
was but one difficulty out of many which 
the noble Lord would have to encounter. 
For himself he could not offer to the noble 
Lord the expectation that he was likely to 
frame a measure in which he should con- 
scientiously concur; but this he was sure, 
that if any man was more capable than an- 
other of devising a measure which would 
be acceptable, it was the noble Lord. But 
in saying this, he must reserve to himself 
the right of fully considering such a mea- 
sure upon its merits, in order to be satis- 
fied that it could be safely adopted on con- 
stitutional grounds, and at the same time 


be acceptable to the Roman Catholics. As | 


far as the noble Lord had proceeded, he 
begged to tender him his thanks for the 
manner in which he had conducted the 
present measure, and to congratulate him 
on its success. Beyond this point, how- 
ever, he must pause. Every future step 
he should take with extreme caution. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman concluded by 
stating that he should give his entire oppo- 
sition to the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Southwark. 

Mr. LIDDELL held it as a broad and 
distinct fact that when once they had 
agreed to give State support to the educa- 
tion of all classes of the people, without 
reference to religious opinions, they could 
not, with any degree of justice—provided 
they made out a case of destitution or ne- 
cessity, which he had little doubt, from the 
information he had derived, Her Majesty’s 
Government were prepared to show—re- 
fuse to extend to the Roman Catholie sub- 
jects of Her Majesty the same aid that they 


|when he accomplished the repeal of the 
Corporation and ‘lest Acts, gave a pledge 
| for the sincerity of his desire to bring this 
| question to a successful issue. The hon. 
| Member (Mr. M. J. O’Connell) took a 
wrong view of the conduct of the Govern- 
ment towards the Roman Catholic bishops: 
the noble Lord was anxious to meet the 
difficulties of the subject; and how could he 
do so but by means of inquiries? For him- 
self, he was content to wait till it might— 
he would not say, suit the convenience, 
but the information of the noble Lord, to 
frame a new Minute: judging from the past, 
he had no fear that that Minute would have 
his opposition; and in the mean time he 
hoped that no such Motion as the present 
would be pressed. 

Mr. MORE O’FERRALL held that no 
portion of the community was so deeply 
interested in the education and enlighten- 
ment of the great body of the population as 
the Catholics; for none had more suffered 
from the evils of ignorance. To this might 
be traced the delay until 1829 of the ques- 
tion which was then settled; and every one 
who reflected upon the events which had 
since occurred, must deplore the conse- 
quences which had resulted from that de- 
lay. He regretted that he had not been 
able to be present to give his vote in favour 
of the general education of the people of 
this country, though he confessed he felt 
the apparent exelusion of the Catholic 
body. The hon. Baronet (Sir R. Inglis) 
seemed to desire to exclude Catholics from 
the benefits of education; but surely, if 
the hon. Baronet were consistent with his 
own principles, he must believe that it was 
desirable that the Catholic should learn to 
read. If Catholies were educated in a Ca- 
tholie school, they would learn to read, and 
to write, and to reason; and surely the hou. 
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Baronet’s view must be, that the more en-| raise the minds of all Her Majesty’s sub- 
lightened they were, the more certain they | jects; and as to the matter immediately 
were to become Protestants. Could the} before the House, he thought that Her 
hon. Baronet believe that driving boys, not Majesty’s Government were placed in a 
into school, but into the streets, to learn | disadvantageous position. He doubted not, 
(as at present) thieving and every vice, was | that, at some time or other, the good 
the road to Protestantism ? With regard | sense of the people would prevail against 





to the immediate question, the speech of 


the hon. Member for Southwark (Sir W. 
Molesworth) had elicited from the Govern- 
ment a repetition and a more full explana- 
tion of their views—an explanation which 
to him (Mr. O’Ferrall) was perfectly satis- 
factory. He had had the honour of know- 
ing all the Members of that Government for 


many years, and he could not possibly | 


doubt the statements they had made. He 
was just as satisfied that a Minute of Coun- 
cil, in a shape to be satisfactory to the 
Catholic body would be laid on the Table, as 
if that Minute were there already. Con- 
curring, then, in the proposition before the 
House, he felt that if he affirmed it by his 
vote, he should be in effect stating distinctly 


that he did not believe the professions the | 


Government had made; and to that con- 
clusion he could not say that he came. 
Hon. Members had been called upon by a 
preceding speaker to act upon their convie- 
tion of what was best for the community 
they represented, and not heed misrepre- 
sentation out of doors; and he was pre- 
pared to adopt that advice. If he should 


| religious bigotry. He thought it impossible 
ave any system of national educa- 
| tion excluding so large and respectable a 
| portion of the people as the Roman Catho- 
lies; but it would have been, in his judg- 
ment, much better not to allow the Roman 
Catholics to be dissociated from the rest of 
the Dissenters. Hitherto, so far as he was 
aware, no Act taking notice of these re- 
ligious dissensions, had ever drawn any 
other distinction than that of the Church 
on one side, and of the Christian body dis- 
senting from the Church on the other. 
By making the Roman Catholic education 
the subject of a separate Minute, the 
Government had already increased the dif- 
‘ficulty of the subject; because, to many 
persons, it would appear as if they were 
favouring and encouraging, to some ex- 
tent, the Roman Catholic religion; and 
every day’s delay would further increase 
that difficulty. He would strongly recom- 
mend the Government to adopt the advice 
of the hon. Member for Northamptonshire, 
and at once issue a Minute, distinctly 











placing before the people of England the 


have to divide along with the Ministers, he | principle, that by assisting in the ‘education 
had very little doubt that his conduct | of the Roman ‘Catholie poor, they in no 
would be grossly misrepresented; but he | manner recognised the peculiar doctrines 
believed, if he were to take the contrary | of that Church. The question of the au- 
course, he should not serve the community | thorized version was quite a new difficulty; 
to which he belonged, but should place | for he could not conceive that any of the 
them and the Government in perhaps | Dissenters who complained that the Ro- 
greater difficulties than at present. It} man Catholics purposely kept the people 
was to him a matter of indifference whe- | in ignorance of the Holy Scriptures, would 





ther there was to be a division; if there 
were, he should vote against the Motion 
of the hon. Baronet (Sir W. Molesworth), 
and record his conviction of the integrity 
and sincerity of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, that 
he did not know whether his hon. Friend 


the Member for the University of Oxford | 


would approve of the conduct of our Indian 
Government, in giving funds for the educa- 
tion of the Mahommedan popuiation; but 
he should -have thought that if there 
were any class whom he ought to wish 
to educate more than another, it would 
be the Roman Catholic body, who had 
fallen into what he believed to be such 
grievous error. For himself, he (Mr. 


Milnes) was willing to do all he could ud 











object to the use of any version in pre- 


ference to none. There was, however, a 


| great mistake prevalent on that subject; he 


did not believe that the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion at all necessarily prevented the circu- 
lation of the Scriptures. He had supported 
the present measure of the Government; 
but he could not help saying that all the 
difficulties came from touching the religious 
part of education. He trusted that they 
should advance much further yet; and al- 
though he knew that merely secular edu- 
cation was in great disrepute, he confessed 
that he had never been able to see why the 
contribution of the Government should not 
be given to the secular part of education, 
the Government inspectors seeing that the 
children were religiously educated in the 
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doctrines of their own community. The in- 
spection, as at present proposed, was cer- 
tainly inconsistent with that religious inde- 
pendence which no man more highly prized 
than himself; and he begged Her Majesty’s 
Government to bear in mind that their dif- 
ficulties would always increase just in pro- 
portion as they approached the religious 
part of the subject. He had given to Her 
Majesty’s Government a hearty support, 
feeling the ditiiculties they had to en- 
counter; and he could not consent to the 
Motion before the House, although he en- 
tertained objections to the present scheme. 
The Motion of his hon. Friend went so 
far as to render nugatory all their former 
votes, because the only Minute affecting 
the Roman Catholics was the one requiring 
the authorized version to be used; and for 
that a large majority had already voted. 
Let him, in conclusion, congratulate the 
Ifouse on that large majority, of all classes 
of political opinions, met together to pro- 
test against the strange misrepresentations 
which had gone abroad on the subject, and 
to do honour to the noble Lord, who had 
with so much temper and judgment con- 
ducted the measure, and had proved that 
he sincerely intended to confer upon Eng- 
land the greatest boon which a statesman 
could bestow —a really sound system of 
national education. 

Mr. FORBES said, that his only reason 
for voting in support of the Government 
scheme was, that it required the use 
of the authorized version; and he knew 
that the great body of the people would 
view with great alarm the proceedings of 
that night. He had, therefore, felt it due to 
those who entertained such views, and with 
whom he should always be proud to act, to 
state, that any system of education which 
did not embrace the teaching of the autho- 
rized version of the Scriptures, would meet 
from him a most determined opposition. 

Mr. AGLIONBY hoped that the hon. 
Member for Southwark would withdraw 
his Amendment. It was one which in it- 
self he did not approve of. He believed 
that its main object would be accomplished 
in the course of time; and as the Govern- 
ment had declared that the matter was 
under consideration, he thought that was 
no ground for supposing that State educa- 
tion would not be extended to the Catho- 
lies before long. The hon. Baronet, then, 
would gain nothing by pressing his Amend- 
ment. But it was an Amendment which, 
after all, did not go far enough. Was 
there no other class than. Roman Catholies 
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excluded? Were not the members of the 
Jewish persuasion excluded as positively 
and as rigorously as were the Roman (Ca. 
tholics? Why were they so excluded? 
He would have secular education for all 
who chose to avail themselves of it; and 
religious instruction afforded, either sepa- 
rately, in a different part of the school, or 
under the superintendence of the teachers 
appointed by each religious persuasion. He 
should strongly advise the hon. Baronet to 
leave the present question in the hands of 
the Government, in the hope that a prac- 
tical and not an abstract system of secular 
education, would, at some future day, be 
brought forward, and obtain the sanction 
of Parliament. The hon. Member for 
Pontefract congratulated the Government 
on the large majorities with which they 
had carried this measure; and the hon. 
Gentleman had a right to do so, for he 
was himself in the majority. But though 
he had voted in the minority, still he could 
not withhold his congratulation from the 
Government for having taken a step in the 
right direction. He believed if they had 
proposed a much more general measure 
than they had done, that the country 
would have gone with them. But there 
was a subject even of greater congratula- 
tion than the large majorities by which 
this measure was carried—the tone and 
temper even of those hon. Members who 
had spoken in opposition to the plan. 
There was a total absence amongst the 
Members of that House of that bigotry and 
intolerance that had been developed out of 
doors. They were likely very shortly to 
meet their constituents on the hustings; 
and he, for one, should tell the consti- 
tuency which he represented, that he should 
vote in favour of any measure for the ex- 
tension of secular education to all classes. 
leaving the religious teaching to be per- 
formed by the sect to which each child be- 
longed. If the hon. Baronet should divide, 
he must vote with him; but he hoped the 
hon. Baronet would take the advice of 
more experienced Members, and withdraw 
his Amendment. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE was determined, 
that, so far as he was concerned, there 
should be no misunderstanding as to the 
position he occupied in reference to the 
question of educating the people. He re- 
joiced at the support which the noble Lord 
had received; he honoured him for the 
manner in which he had brought forward 
his proposition; but still more did he 
honour him for having disdained to take 
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any unfair advantage of those who were 
inclined to support him, by concealing his 
views on the subject of the claims of the Ro- 
man Catholics to participate in the advan- 
tages of the grant. Still, he (Mr. Newde- 
gate) wished it to be distinctly understood, 
that he stood uncompromised as to any- 
thing but to the vote he had given on the 
Minutes of Council as proposed by the 
noble Lord. He claimed for himself the 
most perfect liberty of action on all other 
points. He abandoned not one whit of 
those opinions which he ever held; but he 
would give no man the opportunity of say- 
ing, that he was so bigoted, so intolerant, 
so incapable of comprehending the spirit 
and doctrines of that religion which he 
himself professed, as to preclude himself 
from the consideration of any measure that 
might be proposed for the instruction and 
advantage of the Roman Catholics. He 
believed that those persons belonged to a 
Church that claimed by far too much; and 
his objection lay to being a party to the 
granting of means by which the doctrines 
of that Church were to be extended. On 
this question, however, he would repeat, 
that whilst he held the same opinions, en- 
tertained the same fears, as to the conse- 
quences of encouraging the dominant spi- 
rit and extending the power of the Church 
of Rome, which he had expressed on a late 
occasion, he could state his perfect willing- 
ness to consider the subject of a grant for 
educating the children of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, should it be proposed by the noble 
Lord. But he should consider any such 
proposal under the same feclings, and with 
the same opinions, and with the same 
fears, which he had ever entertained on 
the subject of the extension of that Church 
in this country; and he saw nothing in the 
circumstances of the present time which 
rendered it more easy than heretofore to 
accede to the wish of the Government, or 
consent to a measure the effect of which 
might be to extend the power and influence 
of the Church of Rome. 

Mr. M. BELLEW said, that, as a Ro- 
man Catholic Member of that House, he 
wished to say a few words. He admitted 
that in no country was there greater desti- 
tution than in this; and he was, therefore, 
in favour of rendering assistance to all the 
people; but, though he felt an obligation 
to the hon. Baronet for bringing forward 
the Amendment, he would not be justified, 
after the conduct of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and the promise they had made, 
in voting against them. 
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Sir W. JAMES regretted that the no- 
ble Lord, who had been so great an advo- 
cate of civil and religious liberty, should 
have been backward upon the present oc- 
casion; and he thought the Government 
wrong in accepting the support of the Op- 
position on the grounds on which it was 
offered, when they at the same time made 
a strong declaration of their intention to 
act contrary to those grounds. He wished, 
indeed, that the principles of the Govern- 
ment had been carried further; for nothing 
was more clear than the mischief of making 
the scholars theologians. He admitted, 
however, that the Government had difficul- 
ties to contend with in the peculiar tenets 
of the Roman Catholics and of the monas- 
tie orders; and it would, in his opinion, 
have been better if they had postponed the 
consideration of this part of the measure 
for another year; but, as he had given 
them his support, and as the present Mo- 
tion would cast a stigma on them, he would 
not, after the promise they had made, vote 
with the hon. Baronet on the present 
Amendment. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, in re- 
ference to the proposed Amendment, that 
he hoped they would have an opportunity 
during the present Session of discussing 
the question; and his only object in rising 
was, in case the Amendment should be 
pressed to a division, to prevent the vote 
he should be compelled to give from being 
misinterpreted. If he voted against the 
hon. Baronet that night, it was not be- 
cause he supposed that the Roman Catho- 
lies ought not to be included with other 
Nonconformists in any plan of education; 
for he was distinctly of opinion, that if the 
system of education which had existed 
during the last few years was to be dis- 
turbed, as, owing to the growing wants of 
our population, it must be, and as the 
whole House concurred in the propricty of 
extending education beyond the wants met 
by the compromise of 1839, it would be 
right when that compromise was disturbed 
to extend to all classes of nonconforming 
Christians a participation in the grant; 
and he thought the noble Lord would find 
the difficulties of the case greatly aggra- 
vated by the delay. He did not indeed 
agree that it would have been possible to 
introduce a system of secular education, as 
had been proposed by Dr. Hook, than 
whom no one had a greater claim to appro- 
bation for his exertions, for the bold stand 
he had made for the Church, and for his 
successful preaching of the gospel of truth 
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to hundreds and thousands; and he could 
not think that such a plan would succeed. 
Even the reference to Ireland supplied no 
proof of the efficacy of such a system in 
this country. In Ireland extracts from the 
Scriptures were read, even where clergy of 
the different denominations did not take 
part in the schools; and there was this pe- 
culiarity in Ireland, that it was not sub- 
divided into the same number of denomina- 
tions as in this country. Ireland, speak- 
ing numerically, was Roman Catholic; and, 
therefore, the attention of any statesman 
must be given to the Catholics as the ma- 
jority; but the minority, differing as they 
did in general opinions, were all, whether 
of the Established Church or Presbyte- 
rians, recognised in some degree by the 
State. They might make the schools here 
the medium of polemical discussions; but 
he thought the noble Lord had taken the 
wise and proper course. The Church of 
England owed him thanks for the position 
in which she was placed, though she would 
not be bettered by it; but, in consequence 
of her own zeal during the last few years, 
she had greatly bettered her own position; 
and he thought that the noble Lord must 
be gratified with his own plan, and the re- 
ception it had met with. He only hoped, 
that when they came to deal with the ques- 
tion as it affected the Roman Catholies, 
hon. Members would not revert to party 
feelings, and that those who acted in a spi- 
rit of toleration towards the Roman Catho- 
lies would not be considered as unfaithful 
members of their own Church, but that 
they would agree to extend to all sects 
all the light which, if they believed in the 
truth of their own principles, would be the 
best means of propagating what they 
thought to be truth. 

Mr. ROEBUCK asked whether the in- 
terpretation of the right hon. Gentleman 
was correct, and that during the present 
Session they would have an opportunity of 
expressing their opinions as to the partici- 
pation of the Roman Catholics; and that, 
after voting this 100,0001., there would be 
a special vote for the Roman Catholics, or 
that the 100,000/. would be considered a 
general fund, applicable to the Roman Ca- 
tholies as well as to all other Dissenters ? 
If that was the opinion of the noble Lord, 
he would save all further discussion; but if 
it were not, the whole difficulty would re- 
main. The noble Lord ‘died and made 
no sign,’’ so that he might assume this 
was not his intention. When the plan was 
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the Roman Catholics were excluded; the 
noble Lord then declared that he had been 
misunderstood; and now all he asked the 
noble Lord to do was, to get up and save 
them the trouble of a division. Would the 
noble Lord come forward and declare that 
the Roman Catholics should be considered 
as included in the vote of 1,000,0001., or 
that he would bring forward another vote? 
| If the noble Lord would do either of these 
things, he was sure that the hon. Baronet 
; would not divide; and, at the same time, 
he assured the noble Lord, that, in such 
| an event, the noble Lord should not hear his 
| voice for the next week. There were also 
other members connected with the Admini- 
stration, of whom he wished to ask another 
question. There was one right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Master of the Mint (Mr. Sheil) 
who had long been an ornament of that 
House, and who was a Roman Catholie— 
how was it that his voice was silent, and 
that from him had not been heard an elo- 
quent defence of Roman Catholic rights? 
There was another hon. Gentleman, a Ro- 
man Catholic, and connected with the Go- 
vernment, who possessed great ability, and 
had acquired a great name for his exertions 
in edueation—how came it that that hon. 
Gentleman’s voice was silent, whilst the dis- 
cussion was left to those who were enjoying 
nothing, gaining nothing, and hoping for 
nothing, when they who, from their posi- 
tion, and from the favour they had receiv- 
ed, ought to be foremost, were without 
voice? He could not suppose that the bu- 
siness of office or personal considerations 
could have tied that eloquent tongue; but 
there must be some great reason that 
bound down that mighty giant, and made 
him upon this oceasion as silent and useless 
as a baby, leaving this vital question to be 
fought by those whom an hon. Gentleman, 
who had spoken that evening, had called 
the enemies of his faith. Enemy of his 
faith! He was not an enemy of any man’s 
faith ; but if his own faith were neglected 
by the Government, he would not be a silent 
spectator of their proceedings. He knew 
why the noble Lord had acted as he had 
done—he fancied that the people out of 
doors were against him. But the noble 
Lord did not promise them that he would 
bring forward any vote, as the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down had sup- 
posed. All he stated was, that he and his 
hon. Friends hoped that the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Southwark would with- 
draw his proposition, and leave it to the 
Government to decide upon it as they 
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thought proper. Ile (Mr. Roebuck) was! that education which was so essential to 
obliged to look back and ask how the) their happiness here and hereafter, this 
money hitherto voted had been spent?) paltry sum of 100.0007. was made the 
Had it not been spent so as to excite jea- | battle-field of ignorance, prejudice, and 
lousy amongst the Dissenting portion of bigotry, and an insult to the Irish people ; 
the population? The National schools had | and they refused to let the Catholics par- 
been invariably paid. Two societies had | ticipate in the advantage of that grant, 
been selected—the National, and the Brit- which they nevertheless admitted to be the 
ish and Foreign School Societies; and the | right of every human being in this country 
Minutes of Council provided that no other | who was a subject of the Government, no 
schools should reecive the money granted matter what his creed might be. But it so 
by the public. The consequence was, that happened that of all people in this country 
where only ene school of the British and who required education, the first were the 
Foreign Society had been paid, twenty | Catholics in the commercial districts; and 
ealling themselves in connexion with the! he asked that House, did they vote this 
National School Society had received mo-| money for the peace and security of the 


ney. If he looked to the report of 1841 
and 1842 of the Committee of Council on 
Education, he found that there was a con- 
stant teaching against the Roman Catho- 
lies, and against all doctrines of the Dis- 
senters, and the consequence was that hi- 
therto they had been only sectarian teach- 
ers. Mr. Allen, in his report of the training 
schools—and to this he (Mr. Roebuck) in- 
vited the attention of the Government— 
said that hitherto all the children had at- 
tended the parish church on Sundays; but 
that if a case should arise of one of them 


wishing to attend a different place of wor- | 


ship, and he made a special application for 
that purpose, permission would be given to 
him; but that it would be also intimated to 
him that he had better not join that insti- 
tution, as the harmony of the household 
could not be preserved if a spirit of contro- 
versy were to arise. The great body of 
the people would believe that they were 
about to create sectarian education, and 
that the people, if they could not conform 
to their views, had better stay away from 
their schools. They would think that it 
was intended to exclude the great body of 
the Dissenting population. That was a 
proposition against which he would ever 
raise his voice: it was one to which he 
could not calmly listen; but that was the 
proposition on the Table of the House. 
The noble Lord and his Friends had been 
extremely profuse in vague promises, but 
they brought forward nothing definite. 
Now, he would ask the noble Lord what was 
the position in which he stood as regarded 
Ireland? They had voted 8,000,0000. for 
the charitable relief of the Irish people, by 
which they hoped to conciliate a large pro- 
portion of the population, being Catholics ; 


|realm—for the purpose of elevating the 

character of the people? What in God’s 

name were they to vote this money for, but 

for the purpose of winning the people from 
| that dark ignorance which hitherto had un- 
| fortunately been their miserable and wretch- 
(ed lot? And who were they who were 
/most ignorant, and who most required the 
| fostering hand of education? The poor 
|unfortunate Irish of the manufacturing 
‘districts. But he objected to the whole 
| principle of the Government scheme. They 
said, ‘* We will give you money if you will 
give us money.”’ And they said that to 
_ just those parts of the country where the 
| people were the most ignorant, and most 
| unable to co-operate with them, and where 
| they ought to distribute the money granted 
| for education. [ Cheers.| Now what were 
| those idle cheers? [Laughter.] The noble 
| Lord smiled triumphantly. He knew the 
| majority the noble Lord had got; no matter 
‘how conclusive the arguments or state- 
| ments against him might be, that majority 
| was the noble Lord’s answer to all. But 
| the time might come when by chance that 
_ery of ** No Popery’’ might be converted 
‘into another description of imputations. 
| It might be said that there was in office a 
| body of men who by extraordinary cireum- 
stances, from no peculiar virtues, consider- 
ations, or views of their own, but by a fan- 
tastic freak of fortune, had been placed on 
the Treasury bench, without anything to 
/rest upon but the extravagant dissensions 
‘of their most unwise opponents; it might 
be said that such things were within the 
range of history; and that those men, play- 
| ing the game of ‘ in’’ against those who 
were ‘ out,’’ and wishing to retain their 
| pleasant places and the soft pillows of 











but now when they were called upon to aid | office, had thought to show their active 
their personal and temporal interests— | ingenuity and intellectual power by fash- 
when they were called upon to give them | ioning measures which should keep them in 
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power without the slightest regard or con- 
sideration for the public weal. It might 
be that imputations of that kind might be 
brought against the Government, who were 
so willing to hazard the proposition now 
on the Table. He was entitled to suppose 
that there was something beyond what they 
could understand. The right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Tamworth said that this 
ought to be done; that he agreed with the 
hon. Baronet; that the proposition met 
with his ardent co-operation; but that he 
had faith in the noble Lord, and would not 
oppose him. Another hon. Gentleman 
said, ‘‘ We are all of your opinion, but do 
not press it to a division; it would be very 
uncomfortable.’’ What were they to un- 
derstand by that? Ilis answer was, that 
he wanted a statement from the noble Lord, 
to tell them what he had not yet told 
them, when he was going to bring forward 
that proposition of which he had so often 
shadowed forth the expectation. By his 
present proposition the noble Lord had 
again stirred up dissension, and blown 
afresh the flame of fanaticism, to which 
unfortunately the party politics of this 
country too often had a tendency, instead 
of bringing forward that general proposition 
which would have united all sects, based 
upon the principle of thorough and fair 
toleration to all, and by which he believed 
the noble Lord would not have lost one 
supporter. It was totally impossible to 
maintain the narrow bigotry originally laid 
down by that scheme of education which 
had been destroyed by the debates of the 
last few days; and the very fact of the 
right hon. Member for Tamworth being 
there that night, and his declaration of 
toleration and full freedom to all sects, 
must be a cheering consideration to all 
those who had fought the battle of com- 
plete national education, for that alone 
could ultimately be satisfactory; and he 
had no fear that that full declaration of 
liberal opinions would forfeit the support 
of the really honest people of this country. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman who has just sat down 
says, that I have begun my explanation to 
this House, but that I have not concluded 
it. In that last sentence I think he will 
not prove a true prophet. The hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Southwark, brought 
forward, in a very fair and temperate speech, 
the Motion of which he had given notice, 
and adduced the reasons which appeared 
to him to support it. My right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
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partment, stated over again what he had 
stated to this House on a former occasion, 
and laid the ground for the House not 
agreeing to the Motion of the hon. Baro- 
net. That explanation was satisfactory to 
many hon. Members of this House. It 
induced many hon. Members to say, that 
they were willing to leave this matter in the 
hands of the Government; that, agreeing 
with the hon. Baronet, who brought for- 
ward the Amendment, in the general opin- 
ion he has expressed, giving him every 
credit for the motives which have induced 
him to bring this Motion forward, they 
were well satisfied with the explanation 
given by my right hon. Friend who sits 
near me; that they believed that the pro- 
mise of the Government will be fulfilled— 
that the declaration of the Government 
will be followed up—and, that if the right 
hon. Baronet presses this question to a di- 
vision, however much they agreed with the 
hon. Member in general opinion, they must 
vote against him. Of that opinion is the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Tamworth; of that opinion is the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Wiltshire, 
who has spoken this evening: of that 
opinion is my hon. Friend the Member for 
Kildare, himself a Roman Catholic, and 
strongly attached—as the House well knows 
—and conscientiously attached, to those 
principles; of that opinion is the hon, 
Member for Lowth; and anotber hon. Gen- 
tleman, to whom I need not more particu- 
larly allude, has expressed the same con- 
fidence, and come to the same result. I 
am satisfied with the confidence expressed 
by those Gentlemen; I am satisfied with 
the distrust expressed by the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath; and I do not 
conceive that it is necessary to enter into 
any further explanation. I have done so 
on a former occasion. He has made state- 
ments which I have shown by printed 
papers to be erroneous; and, so far from 
removing misconception, I only find that I 
brought on myself repetitions of the former 
statements. For those reasons, therefore, 
I shall: not enter into any further explana- 
tion upon this question. I do trust that 
the House agree generally with those hon. 
Members to whom the Government must 
feel obliged, differing as many of them do, 
and have done, from the general polities of 
those with whom I am connected, for the 
confidence they have exhibited in the ful- 
filment of our declarations. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, alluding to other sub- 
jects, with that incapacity to find a good 
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motive for any action he so frequently be- 
trays in this House, tells us that we gave 
8,000,0007. to conciliate the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland. It never entered into 
my imagination before, or into the imagi- 
nation of any of the Members of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, that in advancing the 
money of the Exchequer in order to save 
from starving an unfortunate people whom 
a great calamity had struck down, acting 
as the hon. and learned Gentleman thought 
against the true principles of political eco- 
nomy—we never thought that in so doing 
we were conciliating any particular class 
of the people. We asked this House to 
do what we thought Parliament ought to 
do to a distressed portion of the people, 
whether belonging to the Church of Eng- 
land, the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, 
or to the Roman Catholic Church in Ire- 
land. But the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man says, our system is altogether wrong; 
that it is the poorer population—the ex- 
ceedingly poor population, not having the 
means of voting subseriptions—that should 
be peculiarly assisted by grants; that it is 
a great omission on our part not to have 
made that proposal; and then he said, I 
looked with a triumphant smile because I 
knew I could meet such a proposition by a 
majority. Why, Sir, the reason of my 
smile was this—that some seven or eight 
years ago, the Committee of Privy Council 
took this particular subject into their deli- 
beration; and as my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Portsmouth will recollect, 
they then said, where there were poor 
and populous parishes it would be very 
hard to insist on a large amount of sub- 
scription ; but the rule should be, that ac- 
cording to the poverty of the district grants 
should be made. The reason, therefore, 
of my smile was totally different from that 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
supposed. But he says there may, by 
some accident, be some Ministry in power, 
who having no merits of their own had ar- 
rived at power by the dissensions of their 
opponents, and that they may mismanage 
and misgovern the country. Sir, that may 
very well happen; other things may well 
happen. It may happen that a city in 
the west of England may choose for its 
representative in this House a Gentleman 
who, without ever producing any wise mea- 
sure of his own, may think it enough to 
carp and cavil at every other measure that 
may be produced; a Gentleman who, al- 
though he would attract little attention if 
he merely gave out his own theories, which 
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are generally totally inapplicable to the 
country to which he belongs, and altoge- 
ther at variance with the opinions of those 
he addresses; yet does attract a consider- 
able degree of attention, because it is known 
that one party and the other, and every 
party, by turns, in this House, will come 
in for a great deal of very sharp abuse ex- 
pressed in very epigrammatic language; it 
may happen that a city in the west may 
have the caprice to send such a Member to 
this House ; and such a Member, we may 
expect, if he is speaking of a right hon. 
Gentleman who has been at the head of 
the Government of this country, will ima- 
gine no better motive for him when he de- 
clares that he wishes poor Roman Catho- 
lies to be educated, than that he is endea- 
vouring to outbid those who are at present 
the occupants of the Treasury bench; and 
if, speaking of those in power, and of the 
relief they have been enabled to afford to 
the people of Ireland, will imagine no bet- 
ter reason for this, than that they were en- 
deavouring to conciliate a particular class 
of Her Majesty’s subjects. In short, there 
will be one characteristic about all his con- 
duct—that he never will be able to con- 
ceive that there is any wisdom in the plans, 
or any generosity in the motives, of other 
Members of this House, whether they hap- 
pen to be in the Government or out of the 
Government—whether they belong to one 
party or another. I should say that such 
a Member would take a very false estimate 
both of parties and of individuals. I should 
say, reverting to the subject which is now 
before the House, that, although it is to be 
regretted that we, most unfortunately as I 
must say, have given rise to a clash of re- 
ligious opinions; although there have been 
out of door, and in various publications, 
warm opinions expressed by Protestant 
Dissenters, which we had no reason to ex- 
pect—for they were at variance with the 
opinions expressed by Mr. Baines and other 
Dissenters who had been Members of this 
House—I say, although we have had that 
misfortune, yet, during nearly a week of 
debate, there have been among nearly all 
the Members of this House a singular for- 
getfulness of all party ties, of all individual 
and party interests; a very general wish to 
benetit the people of this country; a wish 
common to all, to see the people of this 
country raised by education to a higher 
moral rank; a wish—greatly to the honour 
of many Members who had been for years 
opposed to the present Government—will- 
ingly to lend their co-operation and to do 
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their utmost to carry into effect the plans 
which Ministers have brought forward; 
while Members who were supporters of the 
Government, on the other hand, anxious to 
support them, but thinking there were 
some great defects in their plans, pre- 
ferred, as they were right in doing, what 
they conceived to be for the benefit of the 
country at large, to any party attachment. 
Sir, any person watching fairly, watching 
candidly, the course of debate in this 
House, could not but feel the highest re- 
spect for an assembly which had so de- 
bated a very great question so intimately 
connected with the welfare of the people. 
That, I must confess, is my predominant 
feeling. I thank the Members of this 
House—the great majority of this House, 
for the confidence they have shown in the 
declarations of the Government; but, above 
all, I exult in the proof which the speeches 
in this House have given, that the Members 
of it have really at heart the improvement 
of their fellow-citizens; and that without 
distinction where the assistance for educa- 
tion is most needed, they will give the 
most. 

Mr. T. S. DUNCOMBE said, he was 
not surprised that the noble Lord wished 
to divert the attention of the House from 
the real question before them, The real 
question which they had to consider was, 
whether or not Minutes for including the 
Yoman Catholics were to be adopted in the 
course of the present year—was anything 
to be done for them in the course of the 
present Session of Parliament? The Go- 
vernment were not prepared to deny that 
the education of the Roman Catholics ought 
to be promoted at the expense of the State: 
then why did they oppose the Motion of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for South- 
wark? He would repeat the question 
which he had previously put, were they 
prepared to introduce a plan for the edu- 
cation of the Roman Catholies? Ie wanted 
even to know why the noble Lord would 
not state when he intended to make such 
a proposition, They all must remember 
that the noble Lord declined to state when 
he should do it. Yet he did not altogether 
despair of learning when that intention was 
to be realized. It was curious to see, day 
by day, how much might be squeezed out 
of the noble Lord. Attempts had been 
made to invalidate the statements which 
he had submitted the other evening; but 
he could confidently appeal to the House 
that evening, if every one of his statements 
had not turned out to be substantially eor- 
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rect. Very recently he had heard that 
the Government had opened a negotiation 
with the heads of the Church, and that the 
purpose, and, in fact, the result, of that 
negotiation was the exclusion of the Roman 
Catholics. Mr. Ilughes had written a cir- 
cular letter to the clergy of the different 
parishes throughout England, asking them 
to get up petitions in favour of the Minis- 
terial plan, which had never yet been ex- 
plained. Tle wished to know who had 
given authority to Mr. Hughes to make 
the statement contained in his letter, that 
the authorized version would be used in 
schools requiring Government aid? If Gen- 
tlemen on that side of the House were in 
favour of the principle laid down in the 
resolution of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Southwark, where was the harm of 
saying they would adopt it, and give effect 
to it at once? If, indeed, they had a pro- 
mise given that a supplementary vote for 
Roman Catholic education would be brought 
forward, he thought the hon. Baronet 
should at onee withdraw his Motion. But 
this was not in conformity with what they 
had heard from the noble Lord, or from 
the hon. and learned Baronet the Member 
for the University of Oxford (Sir R, In- 
glis), who had been leading the Govern- 
ment for some time on this subject. That 
hon. Baronet had told them distinetly that 
when it was proposed to extend the scheme 
to the Roman Catholics, he should firmly 
oppose it, because it would be for the pro- 
pagation of error, as he had opposed the 
grant for the endowment of Maynooth upon 
the same ground, The right hon. Member 
for Edinburgh (Mr. Macaulay), in the course 
of the tirade he delivered on a matter which 
no man doubted—the advantages of edu- 
eation—had found fault with him because 
he had not expressed his opinions with 
respect to the duty of the State in educat- 
ing the people. He had not thought it 
necessary, in the speech he delivered ona 
previous night, to do so; all he had to do 
was to lay some ground for inquiry, and 
that he had done. Ile thought it the duty 
of a Government to promote the education 
of the people ; but, with due regard to the 
circumstances of a country, he did not be- 
lieve this scheme would accomplish the 
objects they had in view. To any system 
of national education they must have the 
cordial co-operation of all classes and sects; 
and any assistance that was given, ought 
to be received in a grateful, as well as 
offered in a liberal spirit, That, he thought, 
would not be the case in this country as 
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tarian enmities upon the question. The 
Dissenters said they would not accept Go- 
vernment aid, and consequently the Church 
would have the whole of it. The rural 
districts, in which at this moment the 
greatest ignorance prevailed, would be de- 
prived of all benefit from this grant, in con- 
sequence of the regulations by which it 
was to be accompanied. Those districts 
whieh required it the least, would have the 
most; and those which required it most, 
would have least. Some few years hence 
they would have sixty or seventy inspec- 
tors, with salaries of 8501. a year each, the 
greater portion of them to be clergymen 
of the Established Church. To please the 
Wesleyans they had said that the school- 
masters should not be clergymen, though 
he was at a loss to understand why, in 
Church of England schools, clergymen 
might not be schoolmasters; nor could he 
understand why, in Roman Catholic schools, 
priests of the Roman Catholic Church 
might not be schoolmasters. He main- 
tained that the large majority which had 
given the Government a triumph on this 
question, had been obtained in the most 
ignoble manner; but now the whole sub- 
ject had been exposed and blown upon. If 
the Roman Catholics did obtain a partici- 
pation in this grant, they would be indebted 
for it to the expression of opinions enter- 
tained by the two right hon. Baronets 
opposite (Sir Robert Peel and Sir James 
Graham). Surely it would have been far 
better if Government had in the first in- 
stance consulted the feelings and wishes of 
the Roman Catholics themselves, instead 


of having come to a pettifogging compro- | 
mise, by resorting to the Centenary Hall | 


in Bishopsgate-street. If, without inquir- 
ing whether the recipients of their bounty 
were Dissenters or Voluntaries, they had 
eonferred upon the adherents of all reli- 
gious creeds assistance from the funds to 
which all contributed, he said Ministers 
would have carried such a proposition by a 
majority as large as that by which they 
had defeated his unfortunate Motion of the 
other day. As it was, they had carried 
their plan by pitiful compromises; they 
had gained a triumph by truckling to those 
who despised them; they had gained it 
over those whom, when out of power, they 
professed to sympathize with; but whom 
now, in the plenitude of their power, they 
had most cowardly abandoned. 


Mr. BROTHERTON hoped the hon. 
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regarded the system now proposed, for the | Baronet would not press his Motion, but 


population was torn by dissensions and sec- | leave the question with the Government. 


Sm W. MOLESWORTH said, he wish- 
ed to obtain a practical result, not the 
mere enunciation of a principle. He had 
never feared to go into a minority when 
the assertion of a principle was necessary; 
but when a practical point was the object, 
it was his duty to see whether he should 
be supported or not by a majority of that 
House. Many Members had originally 
supported the measure of Government, be- 
lieving that under it Catholics would be in- 
cluded in the benefit of the grant of public 
money for education. When they found that 
the contrary was to be the case, they were 
excessively grieved. He had then given 
notice of a resolution which he thought 
would accomplish the object of including 
the Catholics. The answer of the noble 
Lord to the question put to him with re- 
spect to the intentions of the Government 
towards the Catholics was not satisfac- 
tory, because the noble Lord stated that 
they would postpone all consideration of 
the subject till next year. In consequence, 
he determined to persevere in his Motion. 
To-night he understood the right hon. 
Member for Devonport to say that he 
would endeavour to frame a Minute for the 
purpose of permitting Catholics to share 
in the grant of money for education ; 
and he believed he did not misrepresent 
the right hon. Baronet if he said he under- 
stood him to intimate his intention to frame 
it as soon as he possibly could. In con- 
sequence of that intimation, hon. Gentle- 
men on both sides of the House, agreeing 
that Catholics ought to participate in the 
grants for education, had called on him to 
withdraw his Motion—amongst others, the 
right hon. Member for Tamworth. There 
was no person in that House for whose 
practical judgment and authority on all 
questions he had greater respect than for 
that of the right hon. Baronet. The right 
hon. Gentleman considered that the Govern- 
ment was pledged at the earliest period to 
frame a Minute for the purpose to which 
he had alluded; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man stated that there were considerations 
and deliberations requisite for this purpose, 
and therefore advised him not to persevere 
in his present resolution. The question, 
therefore, was, was he to put faith in the 
declarations of Government or not? He 
had listened to the speech of the hon. 
Member for Bath, in whose sentiments he 
very frequently agreed; but he owned he 
could not concur in his hon, Friend’s opin- 
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ion of humanity as exhibited in that as- | 


sembly. He could not agree with his hon. | 
Friend in treating the Gentlemen on the | 
Ministerial bench as persons on whose 
words no reliance could be placed. He | 
felt himself, on the contrary, justified in | 
trusting to those declarations—in trusting | 
that Ministers would, as soon as they could, 
considering the difficulties of the question, 
frame Minutes, so as to enable the Catho- 
lies to participate in the grants of public 
money for purposes of education. Under- 
standing that he had received this assur- 
ance, he would, with the permission of the 
House, withdraw his resolution. 

Mr. BRIGHT wished, before the Mo- | 
tion was withdrawn, to correct a mis-state- 
ment made, unintentionally he was quite 
sure, by the noble Lord the Member for 
the city of London on the last occasion 
when this question was debated. The 
noble Lord said, that ‘‘ amongst those 
who had voted against the proposition for 
the endowment of Maynooth, he found the 
name of the hon. Member for Durham, 
who doubtless would have objected to give 
the money of the State for the propagation 
of religious error.’” From that it appeared 
to be understood that he had opposed the 
Maynooth grant because it was a grant to 
the Roman Catholics, and would oppose any 
similar grants on the ground that it was 
for the propagation of religious error. If 
the noble Lord had read his speech, he 
would have seen that he (Mr. Bright) 
stated on the Maynooth question, that 
‘* for himself he should oppose the mea- 
sure in every stage, and simply on the 
ground that he believed the principle of all 
endowments to be unjust and injurious to 
the country.”’ If there were any subject 
on which he had stated a clear and decided 
opinion in that House, it was that of the 
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would maintain the high ground that, in 
the outlay and dispensation of public money, 
all men should be equal so far as their re- 
ligious opinions were concerned; for if they 
were deprived of that equality, he knew 
not why they should not go back to reli- 
gious persecution inflicted by men of one 
religious creed on those of another. 

Mr. J. COLLETT, as representing a 
Roman Catholic constituency, objected to 


| the withdrawal of the Motion of the hon. 


Baronet the Member for Southwark. 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD wished 
to understand in what position this ques- 
tion was now, and whether the Govern- 
ment would this Session propose a vote for 
the education of the Roman Catholics. If 
that should be the case, he was willing to 
consent that the Motion should be with- 
drawn; but, if not, he hoped the hon. Ba- 
ronet would not conset to withdraw his 
Motion. 

Mr. HUME said, as the Government 
had given the pledge they had, it was un- 
necessary to divide. 

The House, however, divided on the 
question that the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the question :—Ayes 203; 
Noes 22: Majority 181. 


List of the Avzs. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Acland, T. D. 
Adderley, C. B. 


Cavendish, hon. G. H, 
Chandos, Marq. of 
Christie, W. D. 





public endowment of religion; he should 
not oppose the endowment of a Roman | 
Catholic chapel any more than that of a) 
church belonging to the Establishment. 
Tle was exceedingly sorry that the noble 
Lord should have hesitated in including the 
Roman Catholics in the benefit of the grant, 
believing, asthe noble Lord did, that a public 
endowment would be for the general good. 
He would say nothing to the hon. Baronet 
to induce him not to withdraw his Motion; 
he thought all the effect which would be 
produced by a division, would be come to 
without a division. He trusted that what- 
ever Government might be in power, and 
however they might be badgered by one 
sect to show them exclusive favour, they 





Ainsworth, P. 
Allix, J. P. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bailey, J., jun. 
Baillie, Col. 
Baine, W 
Bankes, G. 
Bannerman, A, 
Barkly, H. 


Baring, rt. hon F. T. 


Barnard, E. G. 
Bell, M. 

Bell, J. 

Bellew, R. M. 
Benbow, J. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bentinck, Lord H. 
Beresford, Major 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Bernal, R. 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Blakemore, R. 
Borthwick, P. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, H. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buck, L. W. 
Buckley, E. 
Byng, rt. hon; G, 8: 
Cardwell, E. 


Christopher, R. A. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Colville, C. R. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 
Cripps, W. 

Curteis, H. B. 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Davies, D. A. S. 
Deedes, W. 


Dick, Q. 
Dickinson, F, H. 
Dunean, G. 
Duncombe, hon. 0. 
Dundas, Sir D. 
East, Sir J. B. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Ewart, W. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Finch, G. 
Floyer, J. 
Forbes, W. 
Forster, M. 
Fox, S. L. 
French, F. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gardner, J. D. 
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Gladstone, Capt. Morgan, 0. Crawford, W. S. Muntz, G. F. 

Glynne, Sir S. R. Morpeth, Viset. Dennistoun, J. O’Brien, C. 

Gore, M. Morris, D. Dunean, Viset. O’Brien, T. 


Goring, C. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Greene, T’. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hale, R. B. 
Halsey, T. P. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hardy, J. 

Hastie, A. 

Hatton, Capt. V. 
Hawes, B. 

Hay, Sir A. L. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Heneage, G. H. W. 
Henley, J. W. 
Heron, Sir R. 
Hindley, C. 


Hobhouse, rt. hn. Sir J. 


Hodgson, F. 
Hope, Sir J. 
Hope, A. 
Hope, G. W. 
Hornby, J. 
Hoskins, Kk. 


Howard, hon. C. W. G. 


Howard, P. H. 
Howard, hon. H. 
Hudson, G, 

Hume, J. 

Hussey, T. 

Ingestre, Visct. 
Inglis, Sir R. I. 
Irton, S. 

James, W. 

James, Sir W. C. H. 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G, Il. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kemble, H. 


Labouchere, rt. hon. IT. 


Lambton, H. 

Law, hon. C. E. 
Lawson, A. 

Layard, Major 
Liddell, hon. H. T. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lindsay, Col. 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Macaulay, rt. hn. T. B. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
M'‘Neill, D. 
Maitland, T. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Manners, Lord C. S. 
Marjoribanks, S. 


Morison, Gen. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Visct. 
Newry, Viset. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
0’Conor Don 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Pakington, Sir J. 
Palmer, R. 

Parker, J. 

Patten, J. W. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Perfect, R. 

Pinney, W. 
Protheroe, E. D. 
Pusey, P. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Rice, E. R. 

Rich, H. 

Romilly, J. 

Round, C. G. 
Round, J. 

Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Lord C. J. F. 
Rutherfurd, rt. hon. A, 
Seott, hon. F. 
Serope, G. P. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Sheridan, R. B, 
Shirley, E. J. 
Smith, A. 

Smith, J. A. 

Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Spry, Sir S. T. 
Stanley, hon. W. 0. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Stewart, J. 

Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, H. 

Stuart, J. 

Strutt, rt. hon, E. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
‘Tanered, H. W. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Tollemache, J. 
Trotter, J. 

Vane, Lord II. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Vivian, J. E. 

Vyse, H. 

Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Ward, H. G. 
Watson, W. H. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Williams, W. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 


Martin, C. W. TELLERS, 
Masterman, J. Tufnell, H. 
Milnes, R. M. ® Hill, Lord Marcus 
List of the Nozs. 
Aglionby, H. A. Bright, J. 


Arundel and Surrey, Callaghan, D. 


Earl of 





Collett, J. 





O’Connell, M. J. 
Philips, M. 


Escott, B. 
Evans, Sir De L. 


Fitzwilliam, hon. G.W. Roebuck, J. A. 
Macnamara, Maj. Thornely, T. 
M‘Carthy, A, TELLERS. 


Marsland, H. 
Mitchell, T. A. 

Resolution read a second time. 

On the question that the House do 
agree with the Committee in the said re- 
solution, 

Mr. EWART rose to move the Amend- 
ment of which he had given notice— 

“That, in districts where there is only one 
school receiving State support, children whose 
parents object to the kind of religious instruction 
administered there, may be admitted to the school 
without being subject to such religious instrue- 
tion.” 


Molesworth, Sir W. 
Duncombe, T. 


In various districts there would only be one 
school supported by the State. Would 
they exclude from that school the small 
minority of poor persons whose religious 
opinions differed from those of the majo- 
rity? Would it be equitable to exclude 
that minority? He asked the House for 
a specific remedy for a specific evil, and 
he did not believe a great portion of the 
Church would resist his Motion. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Droitwich 
(Sir J. Pakington) in a liberal speech the 
other night, expressed his wish, that in his 
and other rural parishes the children of 
Dissenters would not be excluded from the 
National school. It would, indeed, be a 
pity if they were shut out from secular edu- 
cation in the State school, because of their 
religious opinions. He would not detain 
the House at any great length, being con- 
tent to rest his case on its intrinsic justice. 
He would only remark, that if the Church 
saw her real interest, she would not oppose 
a Motion such as this, which was only a 
slight extension of the principle conceded 
by the Privy Council. The second part 
of the Motion, having reference to the 
Government appointments intended to be 
given to the unsuccessful school candidates, 
he opposed, because the effect of the Go- 
vernment plan would be to induce lads 
who could never make good schoolmasters 
to take up the profession. It would be 
better to throw open these appointments 
to public competition. 

Mr. AGLIONBY seconded the Motion, 
which was the smallest and the most prac- 
ticable of any that had yet been made to 
the House. It did not apply to any par- 
ticular sect} but might apply to the Catho- 
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lies and the Dissenters as well as to the 
Church. If there were a few rich people 
in a parish who raised the funds necessary 
to entitle them to Government assistance, 
was it not reasonable that the State should 
impose some terms on them? He would 
rather not have divided against the Go- 
vernment on the Motion of the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Southwark, but he 
was compelled to give a candid opinion on 
the proposition before the House. 

Sir G. GREY said, it appeared to him 
that the principle of the Amendment now 
before the House, was precisely the same 
as that proposed by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Sir W. 
Clay), though he would admit that it was 
less objectionable in its application. The 
hon. Member for Dumfries had spoken of 
the schools participating in the grant as 
State schools. They were certainly schools 
receiving State support, but they were not 
State schools. If it were proposed to 
found State schools throughout the coun- 
try, then he should think the principle a 
perfectly sound one to dictate terms such 
as the hon. Member intended. But it 
must be remembered that these schools 
were voluntary schools, supported by vo- 
luntary contributions, and depending upon 
the voluntary exertions of their friends. 
They were not under State management 
or control; and the aid was given on cer- 
tain conditions which the managers of 
those schools could accept. Instead of at- 
taining the object which the hon. Member 
desired, the success of the Amendment 
would, in all probability, involve the rejec- 
tion of the Government grant altogether. 
The managers of the two societies would re- 
ject the terms proposed by the Government 
as wholly inconsistent with the objects of 
those societies. At the same time, it was 
his own wish that there should be a greater 
absence of the exclusive system of religious 
teaching, and an extension of the prac- 
tice of admitting children of different re- 
ligious denominations, without insisting on 
their receiving particular religious instrue- 
tion. Being of opinion, however, that that 
object would be better attained by leaving 
the matter to the good feeling of the ma- 
nagers of the schools, he should feel com- 
pelled to oppose the Amendment. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH considered the 
grievance proposed to be remedied by the 
Amendment a practical one, and the chief 
grievance he had discovered in the Go- 
vernment Minutes. That, too, was the 
opinion of Dr, Kay Shuttleworth in_ his 
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pamphlet. The Dissenters would be worse 
off under the new Minutes than they were 
before in places where only one school 
existed, 

Mr. FINCH hoped that, in parishes 
where there was only one school, and that 
belonging to the National Society, the 
children of Dissenters would not have the 
catechism forced upon them. 

Mr. ADDERLEY stated, that a peti- 
tion had been forwarded to him in opposi- 
tion to the Government scheme, alleging 
that full provision was already made for 
the education of the people; and he found 
that many of the petitioners were unable 
to write, and had affixed their marks to the 
petition. He thought, under the cireum- 
stances, the plan proposed by Her Majesty’s 
Government was the best that could be 
adopted. He did not concur, however, in 
the position which had been strongly main- 
tained by many hon. Members in the course 
of the debate, that it was incumbent on 
the State to undertake the education of 
the poor; for he considered that it was the 
duty of those by whom the poor were em- 
ployed to provide for the education of those 
who were dependent upon them. He did 
not think that, in this country, a system of 
secular education, independent of religious 
instruction, could be successful. It might, 
indeed, be possible to divide the subjects 
of secular and religious instruction; and 
that principle, as they had to-night heard, 
had been most effectually carried out by 
Mr. Lee, master of King Edward’s school 
at Birmingham. It was impossible, how- 
ever, for any pupil to be under the care of 
such a man as Mr. Lee without being fully 
impressed with the importance of religious 
truth. He could not support the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HUME supported the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Dumfries. He thought 
that secular education might be given, pre- 
paratory to religious instruction, and that 
from such a system advantage would be 
derived by both Churchmen and Dissen- 
ters. Mr. Kay Shuttleworth had, he be- 
lieved, strongly recommended that the 
conductors of Church schools should throw 
them open to all persons, irrespective of 
religious opinions, without requiring the 
children to learn the Church of England 
catechism. He (Mrs Hume) believed that 
such a measure would be attended with 
great benefit to all classes of the commu- 
nity; for, in his opinion, the duties of the 
schoolmaster and of the clergyman were 
entirély distinct. The Government. was: 
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laced in a situation of most unprecedented 

difficulty. They had to deal with persons 
of extreme religious opinions on each side, 
neither of whom would yield a jot of their 
strong opinion to procure the blessings of 
education for the ignorant. In Norfolk, 
there was a parish with 1,200 people 
wholly uneducated; and it had been re- 
cently proposed to build a school there— 
but there, so violent was the dissension, 
that, unless the Church of England would 
give up the use of the Church catechism, 
there could be no school at all. It was in 
such a case the duty of the Church of 
England to yield in points of that kind, 
where the education of the people was in 
question. Why should the Church insist 
on teaching the catechism and reading the 
liturgy in these schools? He was sure 
the Church, if it saw its own interest, and 
if it wished to see crime and ignorance 
abolished, would yield in those matters. 
Regarding the Amendment as a step in 
the right direction, though a small one, 
he should give it his support. 

Mr. PROTHEROE viewed the propo- 
sition of the Government as an encourage- 
ment of the voluntary efforts and of the 
voluntary system, inasmuch as although 
the aid was offered by the State, it was 
offered through the societies who were to 
receive it. Representing almost a Dis- 
senting constituency, it would have given 
him great pleasure to support the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Dumfries; but he 
feared that in doing so he might, in this 
instance, injure the cause of education in- 
stead of advancing it. 

Sm W. CLAY said, that the principle 
involved in the Motion of his hon. Friend 
the Member from Dumfries, was the same 
as that which was involved in the Motion 
that he brought forward the other night; 
and, after the division which had taken 
place upon his Motion, he thought it was 
searcely necessary to divide the House 
again upon this Motion. He believed that 
his Motion and the Motion of his hon. 
Friend, would be productive of very consi- 
derable advantage; and, although neither 
of them were carried, would be of great 
value notwithstanding throughout the coun- 
try. He hoped that the discussions which 


had taken place upon those Motions, would 
have the effoct of showing the managers 
of schools generally, that there was a very 
general desire on the part of the House to 
see this assistance afforded to all children 
who had no other means of obtaining in- 
formation. 
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Mr. PHILIP HOWARD concurred in 
the recommendation to his hon. Friend to 
withdraw his Motion. He certainly thought 
that if any such grievance could be proved 
to exist as that to which the Amendment 
pointed, it would be proper to provide a re- 
medy; but he disapproved of this mode of 
interfering beforehand with the conductors 
of these schools. He had not voted for 
the Motion of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Southwark not from any disapprobation 
of it, but because he did not wish to be 
forced into a division against the Govern- 
ment, after the assurance which they had 
given. 

Lorp H. VANE did not think it was 
necessary to divide the House after the 
general expression of opinion which had 
been afforded. He was satisfied that the 
general expression of opinion would have 
an effect upon the schools throughout the 
country. 

Mr. EWART said, that as so many 
hon. Members who were in favour of the 
principle of the Motion, requested him to 
withdraw it, he would not press the ques- 
tion to a division. He would trust to the 
liberality, good feeling, and Christian spirit 
of all sects in carrying out the measure in 
such a manner as was calculated to agree 
with the liberal opinions so generally ex- 
pressed by the House on this subject. 

Motion withdrawn. 

Sir GEORGE CLERK would avail 
himself of that opportunity to express his 
deep regret at having heard the announce- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
that the parochial schools of Scotland were 
to be the only schools in Great Britain 
which were to be excluded altogether. 
There was at present a very inadequate 
provision for those parochial schools; and 
he therefore the more regretted that they 
were to be excluded from this grant. What 
was the manner in which this sum of 
100,000/. was to be expended? It was to 
be applied to three different purposes—to 
give additional salaries to the schoolmas- 
ters; to provide retiring pensions for those 
schoolmasters rendered by sickness or old 
age incapable ol following their profession; 
and to the purpose of training up young 
persons to be teachers, who were, of 
course, to receive a superior education. 
Why, he would ask, were the parochial 
schools of Scotland excluded from the ad- 
vantages which were to be thus conferred? 
By the Minutes of Council, he saw nothing 
required but an application on the part of 
the schools, and an agreement on their 
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part to submit to inspection; and if the pa- | 
rochial schools of Scotland agreed to these 
terms, he did not see why they should not 
obtain the advantages of having superior 
teachers, such as those persons who were 
to be educated at the normal schools would 
undoubtedly be. They were, in fact, by 
this exclusion, stating to the people of 
Scotland that the only schools which were 
to be excluded from these advantages were 
the schools in connexion with the Estab- 
lished Church of that country. He, there- 
fore, trusted the noble Lord would con- 
sider this subject. 

Mr. HUME was opposed to the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Baronet. The pa- 
rochial schools of Scotland were established 
on a sound principle, namely, that of be- 
ing supported by the property of the dis- 
trict; and he did not, therefore, approve 
of the application of this plan to them. He 
thought it more for the interest of Scot- 
land that instead of taxing the country 
generally for schools, the country gentle- 
men of Scotland should be assessed for the 
support of the schools. He did not think 
the present system of taking money from 
Scotland to support schools in England 
was fair; and he would, therefore, say that 
it would be better to give to England the 
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parochial system of schools which Scotland | 
had. 

Mr. FORBES MACKENZIE said, the 
principle of the proposal before the House | 
was, that Scotland should contribute to 
this system of encouraging education; and 
when she contributed her share, surely she | 
was as well entitled toa portion of the sum 
for the encouragement of the schools as 
any other part of the country. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that 
when the right hon. Gentleman asked him 
a question at an earlier part of the even- 
ing, he had but a quarter of an hour to 
consider it. Ile was, however, ready to 
consider the subject before the Committee 
of Council. The House should remember 
that this plan applied, however, only to 
the schools on the voluntary principle; and 
the question would arise whether, if they 
gave this grant to the schools supported 
by assessment in Scotland, they ought not 
also to extend it to the schools supported 
by endowment in England, and in case of 
such an extension he feared the 100,0001. 
would go but a small way. 


Resolution agreed to. 
Report received. 
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House in Committee on Railways, Piers, 
and Harbours (Ireland). 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that it might be in the recol- 
lection of hon. Gentlemen, who did him 
the honour of listening to what fell from 
him, when the noble Member for Lynn 
brought forward his proposition with re- 
spect to Irish railways, that he did not 
then express any opinion adverse to the 
construction of railways in Ireland. On 
the contrary, he had expressed an opinion 
that their construction would be beneficial; 
but he felt bound to oppose the indiserimi- 
nate and extensive assistance which the 
noble Lord proposed to afford them. More- 
over, he did not think it expedient to go 
beyond the necessity of raising, as he had 
felt it his duty to raise, a large loan appli- 
cable to the relief of the existing distress in 
Ireland, and to propose a further loan of 
16,000,000. The proposal he was about 
to submit to the House, was based on a dif- 
ferent principle from that of the noble 
Lord. He did not propose to advance any 
sum of money to any railway in Ireland, 
which was not in a condition, according to 
the terms of its Act of Parliament, to bor- 
row. Theadvances and repayments would 


‘be made according to the same conditions 


as had on other occasions been settled by 
the Loan Commissioners, who, out of the 
funds at their disposal, year by year, had 
been in the constant habit of making ad- 
vances to railways, if satisfied of the secu- 
rity and of the repayment of the money. 
In the present state of Ireland, it was im- 
possible to deny that by this course the 
greatest impetus might be given to em- 
ployment where the advances could be 
safely made. Accordingly, he found that the 
Loan Commissioners had agreed, from the 
fund usually placed at their disposal, to 
make small loans to railway companies; 
but, looking to the advances which it might 
be necessary to make for fever hospitals, 
in addition to other advances which might 
be required for some of the workhouses in 
Ireland, he was anxious that no very large 
sum should be drawn for the purpose of 
railways from the money at the disposal of 
the Loan Commissioners. Therefore, when 
the Commissioners reported to him that 
there was a railway line which they thought 
exceedingly advantageous to the country, 
and with respect to which they were of 
opinion that the advance of money would be: 
safe, and ought to be made, and would have 
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been made by themselves, without refer- 
ence to him, if they had been in possession 
of sufficient funds of their own; and that the 
parties applying for a loan had engaged to 
make calls for the purpose of raising a sum 
of money of their own of precisely the same 
amount as the money lent them—he thought 
that in reference to the extent to which he 
proposed to go to-night, he should not only 
not run any risk, because the security was 
safe, but that it would be unnecessary for 
him to confer any powers of borrowing on 
the railway companies which they did not 
already possess. The railways to which he 
proposed to lend money having paid up 50 
per cent of their capital, were in a legal 
condition to borrow. Under these cireum- 
stances, he thought that it would be ad- 
vantageous to make a loan of limited extent 
to them—the loan not to exceed 620,0001. 
The first line to which he proposed to make 
a loan was the Great South Western Rail- 
way. The capital of that company was 
2,600,000/., and 1,400,0007. had been 
already paid up. They proposed to raise 
00,0000. by calls to be expended between 
this and December; and he proposed to 
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which 100,0001. had been paid up. These 
sums would be advanced on the usual con- 
ditions, the Loan Commissioners being 
satisfied with the security. The whole 
amount, therefore, which he proposed to 
advance, repayable and subject to 5 per 
cent interest, was 620,0001. Adverting 
for a moment to another subject, he was 
sure the House would learn with satisfac- 
tion that there had been a diminution 
of expenditure on the relief works; and 
he thought it would be desirable to 
promote as far as possible by these ad- 
vances on ample security—advances which 
would be properly expended and not thrown 
away on useless undertakings — profit- 
able employment of this kind. He was 
happy to say that the reduction in the ex- 
penditure on the relief works in the course 
of the last six weeks had been very con- 
siderable, and that the expenditure, which 
he had calculated as approaching to a mil- 
lion of money a month, had been dimin- 
ished, and the expenditure was now going 
on at a rate not exceeding 600,000/. per 
month. That was a diminution of 400,0007. 
in the month of April, as compared with 





place money at the disposal of the Loan | March. In the week ending on March 13, 
Commissioners, to enable them to make a the expenditure on the relief works was 
loan to the company of 500,000/., to be | 245,000/., while in the week ending on 
advanced in five or six instalments between | the 24th of April the expenditure had de- 
this and December; the company making | creased to 125,000/. Further orders had 
up, at the same time, as he had before since been given that the extent of the 
said, a similar amount by means of, works should be diminished, as well as 
calls, This would enable the railway the number of the people employed on 
company to continue the employment of them; and he was very happy to say that 
workmen, who, if the advance were not a great number of the persons dismissed 


made by the Government, would be dis- 
missed. It would also enable them to em- 
ploy, as they engaged to do, within a fort- 
night after receiving the money, 15,000 
men beyond the number they could other- 
wise employ on the line up to Cork, 


‘from the public works had been given 
employment by occupiers of the land. 
| [Sir J. Granam: Should not some allow- 
ance be made for expenditure on soup 
'kitchens?] Undoubtedly some allowance 
ought to be made under that head; but the 





and would likewise furnish them with the | increased expenditure on that account did 
means of bringing this part of the line, not at all approach to the decrease of ex- 
into operation before next Christmas. In, penditure on the relief works. The right 
the same manner, and on similar condi- | hon. Gentleman concluded by moving— 
tions, he proposed to lend 83,0000. to the | “That the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Waterford and Kilkenny Railway Com-| Treasury be authorized to direct advances to be 
any. The capital of this company was | made, out of the Consolidated Fund of the United 


pi : | Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, to the 
250,0007., of which 125,0007. had been | Commissioners for the issue of Loans for Public 


paid up, and the company promised to raise , Works, and Fisheries, &c., to an amount not ex- 
by calls a sum equal to that which he pro- | ceeding six hundred and twenty thousand pounds 


: He in the whole, to be by them advanced towards de- 
posed to lend them. To the third railway | inne the ecxpohee of making the following Rail- 


in Ireland which he proposed to assist, the | ways in Ireland, viz., The Great Southern and 
loan would be much smaller. It would | Western Railway ; the Waterford and Kilkenny 


amount only to 36,0007. The company to! Railway; and, the Dublin and Drogheda Rail- 
whom he proposed to lend this sum was | way.” 
the Dublin and Drogheda Railway Com- | 


pany. 


| Mr. HUME had a great objection to 
Their capital was 150,000U., of | this advance of public money under exist 
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ing circumstances. On the recent discus- 
sion on the Railway Bill of the noble Lord 
(Lord G. Bentinck), the Government made 
a very good case, and showed that only a 
small portion of the proposed advance would 
go to the relief of the labouring population 
of Ireland; most of the persons employed 
would be skilled labourers from this coun- 
try. But there were difficulties now which 
did not exist at the former period. The 
Bank was at that time lending money at 
3} per cent, and Exchequer-bills were at a 
very considerable premium; but now the 
bullion in the Bank coffers had fallen from 
13,000,0007. to 9,000,0007.; and what 
was the situation of railroads in England ? 
Could any one of them borrow now at 5 or 
even 6 per cent? [Mr. Hupson: Yes.] 
He was glad to hear it. He had been 
told by a person well qualified to judge, 
that since 1825 there had not been such a 
day as this in the city; and that there was 
so much difficulty that any bill exceeding a 
short date could scarcely be discounted at all. 
What was the case with Exchequer-bills? 
He doubted whether they had not been at 
a discount that morning; if not, they were 
very near it. Was that a state of things 
in which to advance so large a sum under 
such doubtful circumstances? Probably 
the Government would before long have to 
pay more than 5 per cent for any money 
they might want; and were we to lose by 
undertaking to provide this loan? At all 
events, the project required time for con- 
sideration, and it was now past midnight. 
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these few words would draw from some 
hon. Gentlemen representing Irish consti- 
tuencies their opinion on this boon pro- 
fessed to be offered by the Government. 
He begged to deny that this was any boon 
to the people of Ireland. As far as he 
could gather, it was merely a loan of money 
which the railroads in question had a right 
to borrow; it was no more than what was 
provided by their Acts. What was the 
situation of Ireland at present? The right 
hon. Gentlemen who sat on the Treas 

bench had taken it upon themselves to 
thrust a poor law upon that country; and 
he had expected it to be followed by sup- 
plementary measures to absorb the surplus 
labour of Ireland—something more than a 
beggarly grant of 620,000/.—something 
that would have been remunerative to Ire- 
land. And this vote was left to twelve 
o'clock at night; and then up got an hon. 
Gentleman and opposed the vote, because 
of the state of things in the city. What 
was the state of things in Ireland? He 
solemnly believed that by this time next 
year there would be very little standing 
between the noble Lord and revolution in 
that country. The poor law had already 
begun to operate, combined with the Soup 
Act; and the rates were 7s. in the pound 
in many districts. The Irish Secretary 
must be aware that no rates could possibly 
be collected in Ireland; you might collect 
them from the gentry in several places; 
but as to collecting them from the farmers 
and the small holders, it was totally impos- 





There were hon. Gentlemen present who | sible: they were unable even to employ the 
had been in the city that day, and would | people in the common labours of agricul- 
be better able to tell the Government the| ture. If the Government wished to save 
state of things than himself; but, for his | property from confiscation, and to save the 
own part, he could not agree to the vote! lives of the people, they must come for- 
with the statements he had received, and | ward with some larger scheme than this; 
must move that the Chairman report pro-' lie would not say with one for 16,000,000I. 

ess. |—that was the noble Lord’s great mis- 

Mr. GOULBURN feared the question | take, calling for such a large sum—but 
now raised would give rise to considerable | some plan by which the surplus labour of 
discussion; and perhaps it might be wise | the country should be employed in remune- 
in the Government to allow the Chairman rative works. It was useless for the Chan- 
to report progress, and ask leave to sit) cellor of the Exchequer to tell the House 
again; but if they determined to press the | that 600,000/. would be of any avail ex- 


vote now, he was ready to go on. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE had been 
rather surprised to find the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer making so important a Mo- 
tion at such a late hour, and could only on 


cept to those particular railways; and the 
House had not heard that the Government 
were acting upon any great national plan. 
The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER must, of course, yield to the 








that ground account for the absence of | Amendment, if the House was to have a 
many hon. Members representing Irish in- | long Irish debate, and observations upon 
terests, and who were strangely negligent | the state of matters in the city; but it 
of their duty when the affairs of their) was an object that the loan to the Great 


country were to be discussed, He hoped. South Western line should be made almost 
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immediately (if made at all), for the sake 
of the persons now employed on it. There 
would be abundance of opportunities for 
raising the question, as he had to go 
through Committee with his Resolution, 
and then to bring in a Bill; and it cer- 
tainly would facilitate the progress of the 
grant, if made at all, that one stage should 
be gone through on that night, and the 
Resolution be reported the next day. 

Mr. ROEBUCK could not agree to 
that. He objected to the principle; and if 
he let the vote pass, he was, in reality, 
sanctioning the giving of the money. He 
must take the sense of the House in every 
stage on the advance. Talk about the 
fearful state of Ireland! It would be ne- 
cessary soon to talk about the state of 
England too. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK should not object 
to the vote going forward. There shall be 
‘more joy over one sinner that repenteth, 
than over ninety and nine just persons.” 
He greatly rejoiced to find that Ministers 
had at length discovered that it was cheaper 
for England to lend her money receiving in- 
terest for it upon reproductive works, than 
upon those useless relief works, which were 
to return no interest and produced no fruits. 
He greatly rejoiced, also, to hear from the 
right hon. Gentleman, that in the course 
of the last two months, he had become 
better instructed upon the subject of the 
number of men to whom the construction 
or railways would give employment. He 
(Lord G. Bentinck) had proposed to em- 
ploy 110,000 men a year with 6,000,0001.; 
but the right hon. Gentleman then told 
the House that 6,000,000/. laid out in 
railways would only furnish employment 
for 45,000 labourers; now he told the 
House that 600,0000. would employ 15,000 
labourers ; so that upon his calculations 
6,000,000/. would afford employment not 
merely for 110,000, as he (Lord G. Ben- 
tinck) had formerly stated, but for 150,000 
able-bodied labourers. It must be a great 
disappointment to the people of Ireland 
now to find upon what false grounds they 
were deprived of their darling measure 
for the construction of railways in Ireland. 
He was glad the right hon. Gentleman had 
at last come to his senses, and now pro- 
posed to grant a portion, at least, of the 
16,000,0007. It had been said that he 
wished to advance money without diserimi- 
nation to all railways throughout Ireland. 
He had done no such thing. It was only 
to those railways which the Railway Com- 


missioners might recommend, and which | 
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should afford a certain guarantee, that he 
ot te to make advances. The right 

on. Gentleman did not come down with 
any such guarantee. He selected three 
railways especially. 

The CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
QUER: One half of the capital must be 
paid up. What the noble Lord proposed 
was, that all railways should receive ad- 
vances, whether they had or had not en- 
titled themselves to borrow by paying up, 
in accordance with the usual conditions, 
one-half of their capital. The objection to 
that proposal was, that the railways had 
not complied with that condition. But 
those to which the present proposition re- 
lated had paid up one-half of their capital, 
and therefore they were in a condition to 
borrow. But it was further stipulated that 
they should pay as much more as it was 
proposed to lend them. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: The proposition 
which the right hon. Gentleman had de- 
scribed as offering loans without discrimi- 
nation, was a proposition to lend money 
only to railways on which a sum equal to 
one-third of that asked for on loan from 
the Government, had been paid up and ex- 
pended on the railway, and in favour of 
which the Railway Commissioners reported 
that they furnished sufficient security to 
the Government for the punctual repayment 
with interest of the capital borrowed. And 
the objection raised to it was, first, that 
this was not an efficient plan for employing 
labour in Ireland; and, secondly, that the 
state of the money-market did not permit 
such advances to be made. He now found 
that his calculation that 16,000,0000. 
would give employment to 110,000 men in 
Ireland was understated. When it suited 
the purpose of the right hon. Gentleman, 
a million of money would give employ- 
ment to half as many more able-bodied 
labourers as it could when it suited the 
right hon. Gentleman’s purpose to resist a 
Motion proposed by his opponents. Then 
as to the money market; what was the 
state of the money market now? The right 
hon. Gentleman, since he (Lord G. Ben- 
tinck) made his proposition, had advanced 
the interest on Exchequer-bills. Neverthe- 
less, Exchequer-bills, then at a premium, 
had now fallen to 4s. discount; and would 
it not be necessary for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to raise the interest again? The 
advance of 16,000,00U/. was not, as had 
been represented, to be made this year; the 
amount proposed to be advanced this year 
was only 4,000,0001.; and if the right hon. 
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Gentleman had advanced the money four 
months ago, he would have saved a great 
proportion of the 1,000,0007. a month 
which had since been, and was now in 
course of being, expended upon unproduc- 
tive public works. It was impossible to 
avoid taking the opportunity of asking the 
right hon. Gentleman to afford the House 
some explanation as to the state of the 
money market, and the prospects of the 
manufacturing interests of the country. 
They were told that the best bills could be 
discounted only at 7 or 8 per cent, and those 
were bills that had less than 60 days to run. 
They were told that even Exchequer-bills 
were scarcely saleable at the present mo- 
ment. When matters had been brought 
to such a pass, it might well be asked 
if this could truly be ascribed to the effect 
of railway advances, or whether it were not 
with better foundation to be ascribed to the 
exportation of gold, which was sent, instead 
of manufactures, out of the country, as 
had always been predicted, to pay for un- 
restricted imports? What did the right 
hon. Gentleman expect to be the etfect of 
that still larger export of gold required to 
pay for the corn which was yet to come 
from America? Had railway speculations 
done all this? Had it brought up the 
rate at which good bills were discounted ? 
Had it brought Exchequer-bills to 4s. dis- 
count? He recollected that the Bank of 
England encountered no such difficulties 
in August last, when it was freely dis- 
counting at 23 per cent, though Railway 
Bills had just then passed Parliament which 
involved an expenditure of 120,000,000. 
Was it not the Bank Charter Bill, so lauded 
in that House but a short time ago, which 
had foreed the Bank to contract its issues, 
and so contract the currency that it was 
already grinding the trade and commerce 
of the country to dust? Why, they 
would have the manufacturers of Man- 
chester, the traders of Liverpool, all the 
operative classes throughout the country, 
in a state approaching very nearly to ruin. 
Was it the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers to allow things to proceed in this 
downward course till the trade and com- 
merce of the country could no longer bear 
the pressure; or was it their intention to 
come forward and afford the Bank of Eng- 
land some relaxation of those rigid rules 
which over and above 14,000,000/. annually 
forbade her to issue any notes, unless each 
note so issued was represented by a sove- 
reign in her coffers¢ The Bank Charter 
Act was a very good measure for fair wea- 
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ther, but not for times like these. He 
called, therefore, on Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters before it was too late, before thou- 
sands of bankrupts came knocking at their 
doors, to give the Bank some discretion 
to make use of their credit, and thus 
enable the Bank directors to cease con- 
tracting their accommodation and circula- 
tion, which they had now begun, and for 
some time more would be obliged still fur- 
ther to contract. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER had certainly not been prepared 
for the speech of his noble Friend, who 
must be aware that he had introduced 
matter of a very different description from 
what was actually before them. That 
matter had been introduced, too, at a time 
when it could not be fairly discussed—at a 
time when it was not desirable to discuss 
it—and, therefore, he did not think his 
noble Friend had exercised his usual dis- 
cretion in introducing this subject; because, 
although he felt imperatively called upon 
to reply to some of his noble Friend’s re- 
marks, it was evidently impossible to go 
into the subject at any length; and besides 
it would be unfair to do so, considering 
that there were some Gentlemen who might 
naturally be expected to take part in the 
discussion, and who, at that time of night, 
would have no opportunity of expressing 
their opinion. He did not think, there- 
fore, that it was quite right in the noble 
Lord to introduce the subject after it-had 
been intimated that he (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) was ready to acquiesce 
in the proposal to report progress. The 
noble Lord, it appeared, participated in 
the extreme alarm of impending ruin 
which was entertained by certain persons 
out of doors, and had fallen into the griev- 
ous errors of those persons in misconceiving 
and mis-stating (he was sure unintention- 
ally) the facts of the case. The noble 
Lord had spoken of the state of approach- 
ing ruin into which the Bank had brought 
the merchants by the reduction of its cir- 
culation, in pursuance of the provisions of 
the Banking Bill. Now, in point of fact, 
the Bank had not reduced its circulation. 
What was called the stringent operation of 
the Banking Bill, had not been brought 
into play at all. 
this time the Bank had pursued that course 
which, on former oecasions, before the Bank- 
ing Bill, or what was called Sir Robert 
Peel’s Act, passed, it had invariably pur- 
sued, namely, that during the earlier stages 
of a drain it had not reduced its circulation 
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at all; and had, therefore, placed itself 
under the necessity of acting more strin- 

ntly at last, than it would have been 
obliged to do if it had acted according to 
the intentions of the Bill. He did not 
think, then, that there had been any case 
whatsoever made out against the wisdom 
of that measure. Quite the contrary; for 
if the spirit of that measure had been acted 
upon three morths ago, his firm conviction 
was that the country would not be in the 
situation in which it now was. Now, he 
considered it right that the House should 
know what the facts really were, which he 
thought rested on a somewhat better foun- 
dation than the very erroneous statement 
which the noble Lord had made to the 
House. He found that on August 29, 
1846, the amount of bullion in the Bank 
was 16,366,0001., and the circulation 
of notes 20,426,0007. On the 17th of 
April last, the amount of bullion in the 
Bank was 9,329,0001. (showing a decrease 
of 7,037,0001.) Now, what was the re- 
duction in the circulation of notes? If 
the spirit of the Banking Act had been 
followed out, the diminution in the cireu- 
lation would have borne some proportion 
to that in the bullion; but on the 17th of 
April, the amount of notes in circulation 
was 2(),242,000/., being a decrease of only 
184,000/. Now, would the noble Lord, or 
any person either in or out of that House, 
after that statement, which had appeared 
in the London Gazette, and in every news- 
paper in the city during the past week, 
talk of the reduction of the circulation ? 
With respect to the opinions of the noble 
Lord, and the apprehensions he might en- 
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trouble of looking at the Bank return of 
last week, the noble Lord would find an 
enormous increase of private securities in 
the Bank ; and everybody who knew any- 
thing of these matters was aware that an 
increase of private securities held by the 
Bank at such times as these, indicated 
an increase of discounts. He knew that 
an idea existed that there had been a 
pressure put upon the Bank by the Go- 
vernment; and that in consequence of 
the assistance asked by Government, the 
Bank was unable to afford assistance to 
the merchants in the same way as they 
used to do before the passing of the Bank- 
ing Act. If the noble Lord would take 
the trouble of referring to the Bank re- 
turns, he would see how unfounded thatidea 
was. He took the period of the 29th of 
August last, and he found that the Go- 
vernment securities held by the bank- 
ing department were 12,961,000/., and 
that the private securities were about the 
same amount, not quite, being 12,395,0001. 
How did they stand on the 17th of April 
last? Why, the Government securities 
had diminished to 11,677,000/., being a 
diminution of 1,284,000/., while the private 
securities had increased to 17,111,0001., 
being an increase of 4,716,000/., or nearly 
5,000,000/. Two weeks before (on the 
3rd of April) the private securities amount- 
ed to no less than 18,627,000/. It thus 
appeared, therefore, that the Bank had 
increased its accommodation to the traders 
in the way of discounts to the extent 
of nearly 6,000,0002., while the Govern- 
ment securities were less by 1,000,000/. 
Now, he did not think that these facts 
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of private deposits exceeded the diminution 
of private securities; the former having 
been reduced 1,213,000/., and the latter 
1,025,0001., as had been the case on 
former occasions soon after the pay- 
ment of dividends. He would now refer 
to another point. Of course there had been, 
last quarter, as in every quarter except 
January last, a certain amount of deficiency 
bills. Now, he would read to the House the 
amount of Government securities held bythe 
Banking department in the first three weeks 
of January last. If he compared these with 
the first three weeks of April last, he should 
show how little foundation there was for 
supposing that the amount of public se- 
curities held by the Bank was such as 
materially to interfere with the aid to the 
public in discounting private securities. 
The amount of Government securities 
_ held by the Banking department on the 2nd 
of January was 12,826,000/.; on the 9th 
of January, 12,757,0001.; and on the 16th 
of January, 12,757,000. Again, on the 3rd 
of April the amount was 11,990,0001.; on 
the 10th of April, 13,574,000/.; and on the 
17thof April it wasreduced to 11,677,0001.; 
being considerably lower than in the cor- 
responding period of the month of January. 
Therefore, in point of fact, with the excep- 
tion of one week, the amount of public se- 
curities held by the Bank was considerably 
more in January than in April. He would 
also contrast the month of April, 1846, 
with the month of April, 1847, with re- 
spect to the Government securities held by 
the Bank. They stood as follows on the 
days most nearly corresponding to each 
other in the two years :— 


1846. 1847. 
April 4, £13,136,000 | April 3, £11,991,000 
1l, 14,437,000 10, 13,574,000 
18, 13,957,000 17, 11,677,000 


Comparing then the 3rd of April, 1847, 
with the 4th of April, 1846, the Go- 
vernment securities held by the Bank were 
less in the present year by 1,145,000. 
On the 10th April, 1847, compared with 
the 11th April, 1846, they were less 
by 1,063,000/.; and on the 17th April, 
1847, compared with the 18th April, 
1846, they were less by 1,280,000I. 
But what was more material as a test of 
what was called the extraordinary demand 
of the Government, was the increase in one 
week, and the decrease in the next. The 
increase in the week after the dividends 
last year, was 1,301,000l. In the present 
year, it was 1,584,000/. The increase, 
therefore, in the Government securities 
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held this year by the Bank, in the week 
after the payment of the dividends, only 
exceeded the amount of increase last 
year by 284,000/7. There was only one 
week in which, as everybody knew, the 
maximum was held. In the course of the 
week following, the diminution last year 
was only 480,000/.; but what was it this 
year? It was not less than 1,897,0000. 
Consequently, within two weeks of the 
payment of the dividends, the pressure was 
taken off the Bank; and the demands of 
the Government were more decreased 
this year than the last in the fortnight 
following the payment of the dividends. 
He thought this statement completely 
answered the assertion, that, owing to the 
pressure put upon the Bank by the Go- 
vernment, the Bank was unable to afford 
the usual amount of accommodation. His 
noble Friend also had forgotten the amount 
of circulation which was usually out among 
the public in the corresponding period of 
former years. The amount now in circu- 
lation was 20,242,000/., independently of 
the reserve in the Bank. He had sent for 
the report of the Banking Committee, and 
had turned to the returns for some years 
back, and preceding the passing of the new 
Bank Act; and he found that in the month 
of April the circulation never exceeded 
18,000,0007., and that in the year 1840, 
which was not one of pressure, it did not 
exceed 17,000,0002.; nor during the whole 
of that year did the circulation exceed that 
amount; and it had been down to 
15,000,0007. The present supposition of 
the noble Lord, therefore, was a little more 
wild than some former calculations which 
had been made in that House. Neither 
the state of the circulation, nor that of 
the accommodation given to the public, 
in discounts, was sufficient to account 
for the alarm which existed in the city 
of London and in the country. He 
believed, himself, from what he had heard, 
that at the present time of the year 
trade never was in a sounder state ; there 
was an absence of speculation, and the 
bankers were acting with great prudence, 
and were reserving to themselves the 
ability to meet the demands which might be 
made upon them. There was no doubt 
that a drain of bullion was going on, and 
that this caused a pressure upon all the 
interests of the country; it had never been 
otherwise, and he believed it never would be 
otherwise; but if it were thought to be 
owing to the circulation of the Bank of 
England, the pressure could not arise from 
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that. The price of stocks, no doubt, was low, 
and Exehequer- bills, no doubt, sold that day 
at 4s. discount; but the price of stocks was 
not so low as it was a fortnight ago. The 
3 per cents that day were 854 to 863; 
they were below this a fortnight ago; 
and now they were higher at the termina- 
tion than at the beginning of the day. 
The 34 per cents were that day at 873; 
and on the 10th of April they were as low 
as 85%. This pressure did not arise from the 
Government, nor was it so great as at the 
same time in other years. He had kept 
the Bank warned of what the probable de- 
mand for deficiency bills would be; and 
therefore if it had acted in any way in error, 
it was not for want of knowing what sum 
the Government would require. He might as 
well take that opportunity of referring to 
another mistake which had been made, in 
supposing that there had been some exten- 
sive operations with the savings’ banks 
money. The complaint had been made that 
the Government had dabbled with the sav- 
ings’ banks money, and so lowered the funds; 
but all that had been done was very sim- 
ple, and must have had a directly contrary 
effect. The depositors in the savings’ 
banks, finding that a greater amount of 
interest was given by. the private banks 
than in the savings’ banks, had chosen to 
withdraw their money, as they had a per- 
fect right todo. The only mode of meet- 
ing this withdrawal was by selling stock, 
and therefore the broker was instructed so 
to do; but in order to prevent a fall in the 
funds, he had applied the amount of the 
sinking fund in his hands to the purchase 
of the stock so sold on account of the 
savings’ banks, thereby preventing the ef- 
fect in the market which the operation 
would otherwise have had in the deteriora- 
tion of prices. So that, so far from any- 
thing having been done by him which could 
possibly lower prices, the result of what he 
iad directed, must undoubtedly have been 
to keep them up. 

Si J. GRAHAM rose, as he presumed, 
with the ‘same object as many hon. Mem- 
bers who were anxious to address the 
House; for he must say, that after the lat- 
ter part of the speech of the noble Lord 
the Member for Coe it was absolutely 
necessary that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
make some reply; and he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman had made his statement 
with great perspicuity ; and, though it 
might not be in all respects so satisfactory 


as they could desire, it would have the in- 
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variable effect of truth, to diminish exag- 
gerated alarm arising from misapprehen- 
sion. But with respect to the remaining 
point in this important discussion, he 
thought it too late then to decide, whether, 
in the present state of our monetary affairs, 
the House should agree to the Motion; 
they must gravely consider the wants of 
the Irish people and the condition of Eng- 
land, when they were called upon to bor- 
row 650,000/. to advance to three Irish 
railroads, after all the immense advances 
which the necessities of that country had 
compelled them to make during the last 
three months. This was too important to 
discuss then; and he hoped the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would agree to the 
Chairman’s reporting progress. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER had acquiesced in that before his 
noble Friend spoke, and was not prepared 
to object to it now. 

Mr. HUDSON could not permit the 
statement of the right hon. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to pass without some 
explanation. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man had chosen to bring forward his own 
views, without casting reflections upon the 
noble Lord, the House would have heard 
no observations from him; and if the right 
hon. Gentleman were to complain of his 
observations, the right hon. Gentleman had 
his own indiscretion and want of. good 
judgment to thank for it. The right hon. 
Gentleman had chosen to state what was 
contrary to the fact, that the Bill of the 
noble Lord provided for an indiscriminate 
loan of money to the different railways in 
Ireland. That was not true. So far from 
it, that the Bill of his noble Friend guarded 
against it in the most careful manner. He 
wished to call attention also to the fact 
that in the statements of the right hon. 
Gentleman with regard to the Bank, he had 
not said one word with regard to the de- 
posits, which was a most important ques- 
tion in considering the management of the 
Bank affairs, He thought it right to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman and the House 
if they ever knew the money market to be 
in such a state as at present, when with 
an amount of bullion in the Bank of Eng- 
land to the extent of nine millions, they 
found money at such a high price as it 
now bore? He did not wish to pledge 
himself as to any particular measure; but 
he thought it was matter for serious con- 
sideration with the Government that with 
such an amount of bullion in the Bank, 
money was so high in price as eight 
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nine per cent; in fact, that there was as 
great distress in the country now as there 
was when the amount of bullion in the 
Bank did not exceed one and a half or two 
and a half millions. 

Mr. T. BARING said, the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Dorehester 
thought the speech of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was likely to remove the apprehension and 
alarm that existed: he hoped it might have 
that effect; but let him tell the right hon. 
Baronet that the objections, difficulties, 
and fear that now existed, did not originate 
from any reduction in the circulation of the 
Bank, but from the reduction and contrac- 
tion of the facilities of accommodation af- 
forded by the Bank. When the right hon. 
Gentleman knew, and none knew better 
than he did, that the whole trade of the 
country, and particularly the export trade, 
rested on credit, and that without the faci- 
lities of the Bank, that credit could never 
be brought into play; and that if there were 
any possibility of not obtaining discounts 
by the Bank, or any doubt of that possi- 
bility, no facilities would be given to trade; 
the right hon. Gentleman would see that 
if the Bank kept up the full circulation, 
yet the great difficulty and cause of alarm 
was not touched by him; which was this, 
that with that full circulation (and he did 
not agree with the right hon. Baronet that 
the Government had had no part in crea- 
ting the difficulty), with more gold in the 
Bank than in old times was considered 
sufficient to keep the whole trade in the 
country in a flourishing state, yet every- 
body was afraid of what might happen— 
everybody was contracting his business, 
and looking to the Bank, and keeping his 
own bank notes; and that arose solely from 
the want of power of the Bank to give that 
confidence which the country required. He 
thought his right hon. Friend, when he 
considered that the statement he had made 
would remove the alarm that existed— 
when he stated that there was a circulation 
of 20,000,0007., and that he had only 
taken his usual advances—had not touched 
the real question, which was, how was the 
trade of the country to be carried on if no 
facilities were given by the Bank ? 

Mr. FORBES wished to ask the right 
hon. Baronet the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer how it was that, with the accommoda- 
tion which the Bank charter afforded, the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Dor- 
chester thought half a million so serious a 
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matter in regard to Ireland, and how it was 
the application which had been made from 
Scotland by the Scotch banks for the relief 
of half a million of gold was refused ? 

Mr. J. A. SMITH said, that the cir- 
culation was perfectly sound. They knew 
that the amount of Bank notes in the 
country was perfectly adequate to the ge- 
neral wants; but, confidence, which was 
shaken through the alarm as to the condi- 
tion of the Bank, was wanted. They knew 
that the accommodation given by the Bank 
was limited to the amount of its rest, and 
that was the only ground of distrust. It 
was altogether a most anomalous state; 
for, instead of the currency being depre- 
ciated, he found it it was appreciated. It 
was probable that the inconvenience to 
which the Bank had exposed the com- 
munity would have been less if they had 
made their contraction before; but he be- 
lieved that in London there was unneces- 
sarily great distrust and alarm. At the 
same time, he did not think that the state- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would remove that 
apprehension, because it did not touch the 
grounds upon which that apprehension 
rested. He hoped that, if necessary, some 
discretion would be given to the Govern- 
ment to increase confidence in the Bank, 
and to confirm the opinion expressed by 
the right hon. Baronet. He entirely agreed 
with the right hon. Baronet that commerce 
was never in a sounder state—that there 
was never less of speculation; but in his 
experience he had never seen alarm more 
general or greater than in the last few 
days. He believed that that alarm was 
not well founded; but it produced results 
equally as disastrous as if it were. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE begged to call the 
attention of the House to one fact. A very 
great injustice had been done to his noble 
Friend (Lord G. Bentinck); for his noble 
Friend had stated that there was an anti- 
cipation of great distress and great pres- 
sure dating from this period—an anticipa- 
tion, the truth of which the whole statement 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer tended 
to confirm. It was not fair it should go 
forth that his noble Friend had stated that 
the contraction of the circulation had taken 
place, when his noble Friend had only re- 
ferred to the future, and when his whole 
statement was confirmed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman turned wholly on the 
word ‘‘ hitherto;”’ for he said, that hitherto 
the Bank had not acted on the law, and 
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that hitherto the pressure had not oc-, this discussion, having been commenced, 
curred, should be concluded. : 

The CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE-| House resumed. 
QUER proposed to adjourn the debate to| Committee to sit again. 
next day, and he hoped that it might come | House adjourned at half-past One 
on, for he thought it very desirable that | o’clock. 
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Page 616 line 15, for Exchequer Bills (181., 310/., 7001.), read Exchequer Bills (18,310,7001.). 
699 — 11, for Watcharer, read Walcheren. 
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